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Art, I. — Cm'vesportdence betweoi Mr. Pift and the Duke of 
Rutland, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781 — 1787. (Pri- 

vately printed.) London. 1842. pp. 174. 

1 1^ has been laid down as a rule by a f^reat orator of ancient 
times, that writing well is the best and surest preparation for 
speaking well. StUvs optimis et preeAdantiMimus dicendi effector 
et mayu'ter are the words of Cicero.* On the other hand, it 
seems natural to suppose that a man able and ready with his 
tongue should be still more able and ready with his pen. If he 
can without premeditation pour forth acute arguments in eloquent 
language, surely the advantages of leisure will supply the same 
acuteness and the same eloquence in at least equal perfection. 

Neither of these conclusions, however, is entirely boAe out by 
experience. Burke, whose writings will delight and instruct the 
lati^st ])osterity, often delivered liis harangues to empty benches 
or a yawning audience, and was known to his contemporaries by 
the nickname of ‘ the Dinner-Bell.’ 

‘ Too deep for his hearers, he went on refining ; 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining ! ’ 

Fox, so pre-eminent as a debater, appears with small distinction 
in his authorship. Nay more, even the high skill of the llejuirters’ 
Hallery fails to give any just idea of the real merits of a speech 
as well or ill adapted to its hearers. Every one must have fre- 
quently felt surprise at his \nability to discover— with the " Times’ 
or the ‘Chronicle’ in his hand — any good jioints in the speech 
which the night before has made the whole House ring with en- 
thusiastic cheers; or, on the contrary, has wondered at the slight 
effect produced at the time, by what he afterwards reads with so 
much pleasure. We have heard a most eminent living statesman 
observe how very erroneous an idea, as to the comparative estima- 
tion of our public characters, wmld be formed by a foreigner who 
was unacquainted with our history, and who Judged only from 

* De Oratore, lib. i. c. 33. 
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Hansard’s ^ Debates,’* Who, for instance, now rei^en^jers the 
riaine of Mr. Charles Marsh? Yet one of the most pointed and 
vigorous phiiijmics which we have read in any language stands in 
the name of MV. Marsh, under the date of the 1st of July, 1813. 

It has, therefore, always been a subject of doubt and discussion, 
notwithstanding the oratorical eminence of Mr. Pitt, whether he 
likewise excelled in written composition. Up to this time the 
general ijnpression, we believe, is, that he did not. This impres- 
sion has, in part perhaps, proceeded from the example of his 
father, the great Lord Cliatham, whose st}le in his correspondence 
apjiears by no moans worthy of such a mind — swelling, empty, 
cumbrous — and, even to his own family, seeking metaphors and 
epithets instead of j)rceision and clearness. Another cause of 
that impression may have been, that Mr. Pitt, whenever it uas 
possible, jneferred transacting business in personal interviews 
rather than in writing. 

Of this usual course in Mr. I^itt a strong proof came under our 
own observation. Once, when the writer of this article was on a 
visit at Lowther (!Jastle, the venerable Earl, who amidst advancing 
>ears ntwer wearies in acts of courtesy and kindness to all around 
him, indulged his friend’s curiosity with a large jjacket of letters 
addressed by Mr. Pitt to himself, and to his kinsman Sir James. 
These letters had been mo'.t projrcrly preserved as autographs; 
but, witff one or two vemaikable excejilions, they were \cry short, 
ami nearly in the t'olhnving strain : — ‘ Dear Lowther, Pray call ( ii 
me ill tlu‘ course of the morning.’ — ' Dear Lowther, Let me sec 
you at the Treasury as soon as }ou can.' — ‘ Dear Lowther, When 
shall you be next in (ow n, as I wnsh to speak lo you ?’ — in short, 
referring almost every subject to conversation instead of corre- 
spondence. 

13 nt whatever doubts may have been entertained as to Mr. Pitt’s 
abilities for writing, are riOw\, as we conceive, s(-*t at rest by a 
fortunate discovery in the Idouse of Riitland. It may be recol- 
legted, that the late Duke was appointed by Mr. Ihtt, in 1784, 
Lord'Licuteiiant of Ireland, and died as such, in 1787, at the early 
age of thirty-three. The Duchess, hfS widow, survived till 1831. 
Not long since, as their eldest son, the present Duke, was 
arranging Her Grace’s papers, he uiiexjioctcdly liglited upon a 
long series of confidential com munical ions between Downing 
Street and Dublin Castle. In this case it was manifestly Impos- 

* VS'c' caiJiiot mention Uansaul’s ‘ Debates’ without uoticint^ the valuable addition 
to tljem now in rouise of pubJio.*tlon — Sir I'emy Cii\ f ndi.di's Ke|uuts. 'these licpoits 
(^17GP — 1771) contain much cuuous inattiT — inter rdia, ujiwaids of one bundled new 
sj.eeches of Iluike fact, {*u veiy far to till up a hitherto hopeless ijap in our 

Parliamentary hist^ty — and the publication, with its important appendices, does gieat 
honour to the skjjfr^nd industry of the discoverer and editor, Mr. Wright. 
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Mr. fiitt a)}d the Dvke of Jiiitland. 

sible for tlie Prime Minister to hold personal interviews with the 
Lord- Lieutenant : in this case, therefore, Mr. Pitt wrote, and 
wrote most fully and freely. The greater part of the letters are 
marked 'private/ 'most private/ 'secret/ 'most secret/ and are 
evidently composed, not merely as between oflicial colleagues, but 
familiar friends. The value of these documents to illustrate the 
history of the limes and the character of Mr. Pitt could not fail 
to be appart'rit, and although there jnight be some ground against 
their publicaticn at present, the Duke of Rutland has in the most 
liberal manner consented that a certain number should be ])rinted 
for the gratification of his friends. 

Of the letters thus printed in the course of the present .summer, 
we have had the honour to receive a copy, and we feel no hesita- 
tion in saying that — written though many of them were, in the 
very height of the session, or the utmost hurry of business — they 
appear to us models in that kind of composition. We can scarcely 
praise them more highly than by saving that they rival Lt)rd 
Polingbroke’s celebrated diplomatic coircspondencc, of which, 
as we know from other sources, Mr. Pitt was a warm admirer. 
Tliey never .strain at any of those rhetorical ornaments which, 
when real business is eoncerned, become only obstructions, but 
are endowed with a natural grace and dignity — a happy choice of 
words, and a constant clearness of thought. Although scarce 
even’ divided into ])aragraphs, they display neither confusion, nor 
yet abrupt tiansilion of sul>jccts, but flow on, as it were, in an 
even and continuous stream. 

Of these merits, however, we shall now* give our readers an 
op])oitunit\ of judging for themselves. Here, for exam})le, is a 
confidential inquiry, which was addressed to the Duke of Rutland 
as to some faults imputed to his secretary, Mr. Orde,* and which, 
as it seems to us, most justly combines a zc^al for the public service 
w ith a tenderness for persoual feelings 

‘ Mr. Pitt to the Duke of RiitlaJid. 

‘ bS’ecre/.] ^ Brifithelnistone, Oct. 28, 1785. 

‘ My dear Duke, — I would not break iii upon you m the course of your 
tour, if the husiness I wish to bring under your consideration was less 
pressing and important than it is. You will be so good to understand 
w hat I have to say upon it as being in the most entire confidence and 
secrecy, as indeed the subject itself sufficiently implies. Various accounts 
have reached me from persons connected with Ireland, too material to 
the interest of your government, and, consequently, to us both, to make 
it possible for me to delay communicating the substance immediately to 
you, and desiring such farther information and advice as )ou alone can 

The Right Hull. 'Iljomas Orde. He liad been Secretary oft e Treasury, in 1782. 
Ill 1797 he was created Lord Holton, and died in 1807. 
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give. While all quarters agree in eulogiums, which do not surprise me, 
on every part of your own conduct^ and on the prudence, spirit, and 
firmness of your government, the picture they give of the first instrument 
of your administration is very different. They state that Mr. Orde has 
incurred the imputation of irresolution and timidity, and a suspicion 
even of duplicity, still more prejudicial than his want of decision ; and 
that if the management of the House of Commons, and the duties of 
secretary, are left in his hands, it will be impossible to answer what may 
be the consequences to Government even in the next session. This in- 
formation you may imagine does not come directly to me ; and 1 neither 
know how far it is to be depended upon, nor have any means myself of 
ascertaining it, but by stating it to you, who may be able to do so. I 
receive every such intimation with great allowance for a thousand pre- 
judices or secret motives in which it may originate ; but I still think it 
too serious to be wholly disregarded. From all I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, I give Mr. Orde credit for considerable abilities and 
industry, and for perfect good intention. I am, therefore, inclined to 
think such representations as I have mentioned at least greatly exagge- 
rated. But I am sensible that his manners do not lead him to be direct 
and explicit in doing business, and that his temper is not decisive. 
This may make him not distinct enough in his dealings with men or 
personal objects, and content, without knowing as distinctly as he ought, 
on the other hand, what he has to trust to from them ; and these circum- 
stances will sometimes have the appearance, and generally the bad effect, 
of the qualities imputed to him. It is stated particularly, that when the 
commercial bill was brought forward he had neither taken sufficient 
pains to ascertain who were the friends of Government, nor to collect 
those who were certainly so, but had trusted to vague assurances and 
general expectations, which produced the consequences we saw. This 
I am more apt to believe, because I think, even now, after that session, 
he is not prepared to give any clear and satisfactory statement of the 
support on which Government may rely. I do not mention what passed 
on the commercial question as a thing to be lamented in the event : on 
the contrary, if the effect of more exertion in Mr. Orde had been to pro- 
cure twenty or thirty mor^ votes in the House of Commons, it would, as 
events have proved, perhaps have been a misfortune; but occasions 
might arise in which the same want of address or vigour might be fatal. 

‘ Upon the whole, if there is any reasonable ground for the suggestions 
I have mentioned, I think you will agree with me that it would be very 
desii-able to open a retreat for Orde, and to endeavour to find some other 
person whom you would approve of to take his place. But, at the same 
time, this is not a resolution to be lightly takep, because, although the 
pl^ge for the continuance of the same system, and the main grounds 
of bonfidence, would still continue (where they have hitherto existed) in 
your own person, yet even the change of the secretary must interrupt 
and derange for time the machine of government in a way which ought 
to be avoided, if there is no strong necessity for hazarding it. All, 
therefore, that <^ars to me, under these circumstances, is, first, what I 
have now donc^ to state the whole to you, and to desire the most confi- 
( dential 
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dential communication of your opinions and wishes concerning it. You 
may, perhaps, in your situation, find it difficult to obtain from the truest 
friends of Govemment^their real sentiments on so delicate a point ; you 
may have a difficulty in endeavouring to sound any of them ; and I know 
not whether there are any whose integrity and good sense you would 
trust sufficiently to communicate with them on such points ; but it is 
possible that you may find opportunities of doing so without committing 
yourself too far. At all events, you can compare what I have stated with 
the result of your own e.tperience and observation of Mr. Orde’s conduct, 
and you will be best able to judge whether there is any probability of its 
being founded. And, above all, you will have the goodness to tell me 
freely, whether, if (from such materials as we can collect) the opinion 
here should incline to remove Mr. Orde, you feel in your own mind any 
objection, provided you can pitch upon a proper person to succeed him ; 
and be persuaded that the knowledge of your inclination in this respect 
will be decisive, both on my opinion and my wishes. The only other 
way by which I can be enabled to judge farther on this subject is by 
calling on Mr. Orde himself (as may naturally be done in the present 
circumstances) to state, more precisely than he has hitherto done, the 
strength and reliance of Government, and the prospect he has of carrying 
through the public service in the House of Commons. By this means, 
one material part of the consideration may, I think, be ascertained with 
a good deal of accuracy. 

‘ It may seem premature to proceed already to talk of the ])erson to 
succeed before the preliminary point is ascertained** In mentioning it, 
however, I do not mean to anticipate your decision on the prudence 
of making ihe change (in which my own opinion is in no degree 
settled), but I wish, in order to avoid delay (whatever may be the 
final »'e8ult), that the whole subject should be at once before you. I 
need hardly say, that, if the change should take place, any person whom 
you could select for this trust would be sure to be at once acquiesced in 
here. But from what has passed formerly I must doubt whether you 
have any one to name, Fitzherbert^ being, from his situation, so far out 
of the ({ucstion. Only three names have occurred to me, which I men- 
tion to you that you may turn them in ybur mind. The first is W. 
Grenville ;t I do not know that he would take it, and rather suppose that 
he would not. I think, too, that his near connexion with Lord Buck- 
ingham is itself perhaps a sufficient objection, though in temper and 
disposition he is much the reverse of his brother, and in good sense and 
habits of business very fit for such a situation. The second I have to 
name is Steele 4 I know as little whether he would take it, having never 
hinted a syllable to him on the subject, and I could very ill spare him 
from his present situation at the Treasury ; but if no other good arrange- 
ment could be found, I believe I should make the sacrifice, for such it 
would he. He has exceeding good abilities, great clearness and dis- 

* Alleyne Fitzherbert, He became Secrerary for Ireland under tlu* Duke of Rut- 
land's successor, and in 180] was created Lord St. Helen's. 

t William Wyndham Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville. 

I The Right Hon. Thomas Steele, for many years Secretary of thu/Treasury. 

1 cretiom 
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cretion, the most manly disposiiian^ the best temper, imd most agreeable 
manners possible, and speaks well in public. The third person is 
Faulkener, whom I believe you know quite as well as I do. He has 
the reputation of uncommon cleverness, is very accomplished, and seems 
a man of spirit. I have had sqme opportunity of seeing him in business 
at the Privy Council, on occasions which tried his abilities, and have 
from thence been led to rate him very high. He is, however, reckoned 
to be of a bad temper ; but you would not be exposed to the inconvefii- 
ence of it, and I should hope he would have sense enough to control it 
in public. I have now unbosomed niyself of everything, and need not 
repeat, that, as J have written without a shadow of reserve, all I have 
said is for yourself only. Have the goodness to return me an answer as 
speedily as you can, after revolving all this in your mind, as the season 
of the year requires that, one way or other, the business should be soon 
decided. ^ 

‘ I hhve many other tMngs to write to you upra, but this letter is too 
long already. I cannot conclude without telling you the pride and 
satisfaction I take in the credit and honour which, under all the difficul- 
ties and disappointments of the time, has resulted to yourself, and 
which will, I trust, be increased and confirmed in every hour of your 
government. 

‘ Believe me ever, 

‘ My dear Duke, 

' ‘ Most faithfully and affectionately yours, 

‘ W. Pitt. 

‘ P.S . — J must just add (though foreign from the subject of this letter) 
that the situation of our finances here proves flourishing beyond almost 
what could be expected. We are in possession, from the existing taxes, 
of a surplus of about 800,000/, for sinking fund already, and it is 
advancing fast to a clear million. 

‘ I should have stated, that, if the change should take place, every 
management would be had for Qrde’s feelings, and it might be made to 
appear an act of choice in him.’ 

No copy of the Duke’s reply to this letter is preserved among 
his papers, but it appears to have entirely acquitt^ Mr. Orde 
from blame, since Mr. Pitt, in his next communication (Nov. 13, 
1785), thus rejoins : — 

* I am, be assured, infinitely happy at finding the suggestions I had 
thought myself obliged., to communicate to you, to so great a degree 
contradicted. Every idea of Mr. Orde’s retirement will be totally laid 
aside in my minil* 

It may supposed that — the scene being laid at 

Dublinv— tlmHis no lack of applications for place and promotion. 
These Lieutenant, as was Ids duty, transmits to the 

Prime Minister. In one communication (June 16, 1784) he 
observes * You are so unused to receive letters which contain 
no application, tl^t if it were for fqmi’s sake only I must recom- 
mend’ — and >hen follows the name of friend' Foremost 
( ' among 
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among such as these, come demand}^ for Irish Marqnisates or 
English Baroniesj from noblemen of large parliamentary interest 
at Du1>lin. ^ But to such requests Mr. Pitt states a strong ob- 
jection (July 19, 1786): — - 

* I am certainly very anxious to forward^any thing you think material 
for the ease and success of your government, and extremely inclined to 
concur in showing a marked attention to its stedfast supporters ; but I 
have no difficulty in stating fairly to you, that a variety of circumstances 
have unavoidably led me to recommend a larger addition to the British 
peerage than I like, or than I think quite creditable, and that I am on 
that account very desirons not to increase it now farther than is abso- 
lutely necessary.’ 

It is remarkable that the large multiplication of honours which 
has been charged ag^st Mr. Pitt’s administration took place at 
a subsequent period. We may therefore conclude that in advis- 
ing or acceding to it, Mr. Pitt consulted rather the growing 
difficulties of the times than the natural dictates of his judgment. 

We may remark, also — not merely as to the point of patronage 
or promotion, but as to every other subject treated in these pages 
— how pure appears the mind, how lofty the view of the Great 
Minister. There is never the least approach — not even on the 
congenial soil of Ireland — to a job. While he shows every anxiety 
to gratify his colleagues, or to serve his friends, all his determina- 
tions, all his expressions, bear the stamp of the noblest public 
spirit. 

Among the few persons for whose employment Mr. Pitt him- 
self expresses a wish in these pages, it is interesting to trace the 
name of one who has since attained such high renown in the 
public service, and who still survives in a green and honoured old 
age — the then Earl of Mornington, the present Marquess Wel- 
lesley. In a letter of August 9th, 1784 (Lord Mornington being 
then but twenty- four years of age) Mr. Pitt says : — 

‘ The immediate object I have in writing at this moment is to state to 
you some circumstances relative to Lord Mornington, and to beg you to 
let me know how far the ideas I have conceived on the subject corre- 
spond w'ith yours. I find he considers himself as entitled, from the 
assurances he received both from you and me (either personally or 
IhrougKLord Temple), before you went to Ireland, to expect the earliest 
mark of the favour of government in ^hat country which its circum- 
stances could admit of. He expressed a full disposition to have made 
every allowance for the exigencies of a new government, at so critical a 
time, but I think he seems to imagine that there was an appearance of 
his pretensions being postponed, either without sufficient grounds, or 
without their being so confidentially s^ed to hiin as he sup^sed he 
had n claim to. He seems at the same time to feei a. real zealfor the 
interests and credit of your government, and a strong sense of the marks 
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of your persons^ friendship. > 1 *^ feam very anxious, for all our sakes, that 
there should be no misapprehension on tlie subject, both from ^ high 
opinion of him, and from feeling (as I am sure you will) a great desire 
that any thing like an engagement, or even a reasonable expectation, 
should not be disappointed.’ ^ 

And^on the 15th of August foHt)wing the Duke of Rutland 
ihus replies : — 

* I can have no hesitation of saying that Lord Mornington shall have 
the first office which may fall worthy of his acceptance. His merits are 
vety great, which I am sure I am one of thee first men to allow. ...... 

Lord Mornington, as I have always stated to hiln, stands first for what- 
ever ihay offer. I have his interest much at heart, as well from private 
regi^rd froip a conviction of his powers to render the public essential 
service.* . 

One of the most important and nibst difficult subjects which 
engaged the Duke’s ^tention was that of Irish tithes, on which 
we find him i^September 13th, 1786) refer to Mr. Pitt for 
direction ^ 

‘ The question of thd tithes, with the commotioujs of the Whiteboys, 
will, I am 'apprehensive, form husii^^s for a very tedious session. A 
parliamentary investigation ihto the cS&ses of their complaints will cer- 
tainly take. place, and is indeed become necessary. It is of the utmost 
consequence to^ prevent thi^ question from falling into the hands of op- 
position, who wpuld employ it to the most mischievous purposes, and 
who might rmse a storm which it would not be easy to direct. This 
business is or extreme delicacy and complication. We have the most 
rooted prejudices to contend with. The episcopal part of the clergy 
consider any settlement as a direct attack on their most ancient rights, 
and as a commencement of Ihe ruin of their establishment ; whereas 
many individual clergymen, who foresee no prospect of receiving any 
property at all under the present system, are extremely desirous of a fair 
adjustment. The Established Church, with legions of Papists on one 
side and a violent Presbytery on the other, must be supported, however, 
decidedly, as the principle that combinations arc to compel measures 
must be exterminiUed out of the country and from the public- mind ; at 
the same time the country must not be permitted to continue in a state 
little less than war, when a substantM grievance is alleged to be the 
cause. The majority of the laity, who are at all times ready to oppose 
tithes, are likewise strong advocates foijf. some settlement. On the whole 
it forms a most involved and difficult question ; on all hands it if agreed 
that it ought to bfe investigated :^but then it is problematical whether any 
efi(ectual remedy can be applied without endangering the Establishment, 
which must be guarded ; and next, whether any arrangement could be 
suggested which the Church (who must be consulted) would agree* to, 
adequate, to the nature and extent of the evil complained of. In "short, 
it involves a great political settMnent worthy of the decision of your 
^lear and incomparable judgment,’ 

is perhaps the most remarkable 

of 
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of this whole collection. It is dated feurton Pynser|t, November 
7th, #786:— 

‘ I have thought very much since 1 received your letter respecting the 
general state of Ireland, on thc'^ubjects suggested in that and your 
official letters to Lord Sydney. .^The question which arises is a nice and 
difficult one. On the one hand, the discontent seems general and rooted, 
and both that circumstance and most of tljtc accounts I hear seem to 
indicate that there is some real grievance at bottom, which must be re- 
moved before any durable tranquillity can be secured. On 4;he other 
hand, it is certainly a delicate thing to meddle with the Church Esta- 
blishment in the presen r situation of Ireland; and any thing like conces- 
sion to the dangerous spirit which has shown itself is not without 
objection. But on the whole, being persuaded that Gbveenment ought 
not to be afraid of incurring thedmputation of weakness, by yielding in 
reasonable points, and ^an nfeVer make its stand effectually till it gets 
upon right ground, I think the great object o^ght to be, to ascertain 
fairly the true causes of complaint, to hold out a since;^ disposition to 
give just redress, and a firm determination to d6 no more, taking care in 
the interval to hold up vigorously the executiori‘^of the law as it stands 
(till altered by ParMiment), and to punish severely^ (if the, means can 
be found) any tumultuous attempl:to violate it. 

‘ I certainly think the institution of,.j.tithe, especially if rigorously 
enforced, is a great obstacle to the improvement and prosperity of 
any country. Marry circumstances in practice have made it less so 
here ; but even here it is felt ; and there are a variaty of causes to 
make it sit much heavier on Ireland. I believe, that it is as 
much for the real interest of the Church as for that of the land 
to adopt, if practicable, some other mode of provisibh. If from any 
cause the Church falls into general odiapi, Government will be more 
likely to risk its own interests than to save those of the Church by 
any efforts in its favour. If, therefore, those who are at the head of 
the clergy will lodk at it soberly and dispassionately, they will see 
how incumbent it is upon them, in every point of view, to propose 
some temperate accomijiodatiou ; and even the appearance of concession, 
which might be awkward in Government, could not be unbecoming if 
it originated with them. The thing to be aimed at, therefore, seems, as 
far as I can judge of it, to find opt a way of removing the grievances 
arising out of a tithe, or, perhaps, to substitute some new provision in 
lieu of it ; to have such a plan cautiously diges|pd (which may require 
much ti|ne), and, above all, to il^ke the Chiirch itself the quarteir to 
bring forward whatever is proposed. How far this is practicable must 
depend upon many circumstances, of which you can form a nearer ahd 
better judgment, particularly on the temper of the leading men among 
the clergy. I ^prehend you may have a good deal of difficulty with the 
ArchhUhop of ( ;ashel ;*^he Primate t is, I imagine, a man to listen to 

* Dr, Clmrles Agar, afterwards tranalated^o the Archbishopric of Dubtjn. lt» 
1795 he was created Lord Somertori, and in 1806 Earl of^^^orafenton. 

f Dr. Richard Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh. He had been, in 1777, created 
UrdRokeby- v. 

temperate 
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temperate advice : but it i% atirely desirable that you should haye as 
speedily as possible a /ull communication with both of them ; an<^ you 
feel the subject in the same light that I do, that, while you state to" them 
the full determination of Government to give them all just and honour- 
able support, you should impress theab seriously with the apprehension 
of their Risking every thing if they do tfiat in time abandon ground that 
is ultimately untenable. 

‘ To suggest the precise phm of commutation which might he adopted 
is more than I am equal to, and is premature ; but in general I have 
never seen any good reason why a fair valuation should not be made 
of the present amount of every living, atfd ^ rent in corn to that 
amount to be raised by a pound rate on the several tenements in 
the parish, ncigrly according to the proportion in which they now 
contrilftite* td tithe. When I say a rent in corn, I do not actually 
mean paid in corn, but a rent in mon^ i|; 0 gulated by the average value 
from time to time of whatever number of feushcls is at present equal to 
the fair value of the livfftg. This would effectually prevent the Church 
from suffering % the fluctuations in the value of money, and it is a mode 
which was adopted in aU college leases, in consequence, I believe, of an 
act of Parliameiit in the time of Queen Elizabeth. I need not say that 
I throw out these ideas in personal confidence to yourself ; and I shall 
w'ish much to know what you think df them» and whether you can make 
any thing of your prelates, biJfore any measure is officially suggested. 
It seems material that there should be the utmost secrecy till our line is 
decided upon, and it must be decided upon completely beJbre Parliament 
meets. 

‘ Yours faithfully and sincerely, 

‘W. Pitt.* 

We hare been greatly struck at observing how closely the pro- 
posal thus hastily thrown out resembles the plan on which the 
English Tithe Commutation Act was recently framed. What 
deep heart-burnings — what violent collisions — ^'might have been 
spared had Mr. Pitt’s enlightened policy prevailed fifty years 
before ! 

Other questions of paramount importance that arejdiscussed 
between the Duke and the Minister refer to the celebrated 
commercial propositions. We may trace in these letters their 
gradual growth and development in the mind of Mr. Pitt. He 
states his first impressions as follows : — 

‘ Mr, Pitt to the Duke of Rutland, 

^XPrivate^ Putney Heathy Del, 7, 1784. 

‘ My dear have be^ intei^iiig every day for some time past to 

trouble you li^Uh a letter; though in many respecte I cannot write so fully as 
the important subjects in question require, till 1 receive materials^^^of in- 
formation which I ejpect from th*^ result of Mr. Orde’s inquiries, and from 
the various questions I liave persecuted him with. I am in hopes now 
that your situation is such as to allow a little more respite from the in- 
' ! cessaiit 
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cessaot calls af tlie day, and to furnish leisuis^ for going forward in the 
great qj||d complicated questions we have to settle before the meeting of 
Parliament. I have desultorily, at different times, stated in my letters 
to him the ideas ffoating in my mind, as the subjects in question carried 
me to them ; and I have not trqu^ed you with any repetition of them, 
because I knew you would be acqitointed with them as far as theSy were 
worth it, and they certainly were neither distinct nor digested enough to 
deserve being written twice. I feel, howe«'#,“ notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of deciding upon many of the delicate considerations which present 
themselves in the arduous business you have in your hands, that a plan 
must be concerted on all tjhc joints, and as far as possible adapted to all 
the contingencies that may happen, before the meeting of Parliament. 
The commercial points of discussion, though numerous and comprehen- 
sive, may certainly be ascertained and reduced to clear principles by 
diligent investigation. The ii!|||^l!^l question of Parliamentary reform, 
though simpler, is perhaps mbre difficult and hazardous ; and the line 
of future permanent connexion between tlie twoobountries must be the 
result of both the preceding questions, and of such arrang^ents as must 
accompany a settlement of them. I am revolving these in every shape 
in my mind ; and wh^ I have had the information which I hope to re- 
ceive in Mr. Orde’s next packets, { trust I shall be able to sei4 you the 
best result of my judgment, whicbr^^khall with to submit to your private 
consideration, in order to learn confidentially the extent of your ideas on 
the whole plan to be pursued, before it is formally brotigbt under the 
consideration of the Cabinet here. I own to you the line to which my 
mind at present inclines (open to whatever new observations or argu- 
ments may be suggested to me) is, to give Ireland an almost unlimited 
communication of commercial advanta^es^ if we can receive in return 
some security that her strength and riches will he our benefit^ and that 
she will contribute from time to time in their increasing proportions to 
the common exigencies of the empire ; and — having, by holding out this, 
removed, I trust, every temptation to Ireland to consider her interest as 
separate from England — to be ready, while we discountenance wild and 
vnconsiiiutional attempts^ which strike at the root of all authority^ to 
give real efficacy and popularity to Government by acceding (if such a 
line can befound) to a prudent and temperate reform of Parliament,^ 
which may guard against or gradually cure real defects and mischiefs, 
may show a sufficient regard to tb^' interests and even prejudices of in- 
dividuals who are concerned, and may unite the Protestant interest in 
excludinq the CatkcUcs from any^shafe in tke^TepresentoUon or the 
government of the country.* 

N either on parliamentary reform, nor on the contribution to be 
expected from Ireland in return for commercial advantag^es, did 
the Puke of Rutland take altogether the same view as his friend 
in Irnyvning Street. Mr. Pitt accordingly reverts to both 
tions. Of reform in, parljigment he writes (October 8, 17$4) 

‘ What I venture to suggest for your consideration is, whether it be 
possible for you to gain any authentic knowledge (without committing 

\ yourself) 
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yourselO of the extent of the numbers who are really zealous for 
reform, and of the ideas that WOuld content them. By all I hefitt acci- 
dentally, the Protestant reformers are alarmed at the pretensions of the 
Catholics, and for that very reason would stop very short of the extreme 
speculative notions of universal sufTmge. Could there be any way of 
yohr tonfidentially sounding Lord Chlfflemont without any danger from 
the consequences ? ’ - 

And again (December 4, 1784) : — 

^ Parliamentary reform, 1 am still sure, after considering all you have 
stated, must sooner or later be carried in hoih ^.ountries. If it is well 
done, the sooner the better. I will write to yon, by as early an oppor- 
tunity as I cah> the full result of all my reflections on the subject. For 
God’s sake, do not persuade yourself, in the mean time, that the measure, 
if pijoperly managed, and separated from every ingredient of faction 
(which I believe it may be), is inconsistent with either the dignity or the 
tranquillity and facility of government* On the contrary, I believe they 
ultimately depend upon it. And if such a settlement is practicable, it 
is the only system worth the hazard and trouble which belongs to every 
system that can be thought of. I write in gre^t haste> and under a 
strong impression of these sentiments. You will perceive that this is 
merely a confidential and personal cfeinunication between you and my- 
self, and therefore I need addno apology for stating so plainly what is 
floating in tny mind on these subjects.* 

To the contribution which was expected from Ireland in return 
lor commercial advantages, Mr. Pitt applies himself in several 
letters before the meeting of parliament with great warmth and 
earnestness. The longest of these letters we shall here insert, with- 
out any apology for its length, since, notwithstanding the haste 
with which, as the postscript mentions, it was written, we think 
that the reader will agree with us when we call it a masterly 
argument : — 

* Mr, Pitt to the Duke of Rutland. 

‘[Secrr<.] * Downing Street, Jan„,6, 1785. 

‘ My dear Duke, — You will receive by the messenger from Lord 
Sydney the official communication of the unanimous opinion of the 
cabinet on the subject of the important settlement to be proposed .as 
final and eonclusive between Great Britain and Ireland. The objects 
have been considered with all possible attention ; and thought minuter 
inquiry may «tiU be necessary, with regard to some few points included 
in the propositions, we are so fully satisfied with the general principles 
on which they rest, that they are without hesitation transmitted to your 
Grace; as containing the substance of a system from which it appears 
wholly ^m^sible for us to depart. 1 am confirmed by the opinion of 
Mr. and Mr. Beresford^'as welLas Mr. Orde, that the complete 

^ Ri^ht Hon. John Foster, afterwar^ Lojd Oriel, was at the time Speaker of 

Housejof Comnions. 

liberty 
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liberty and equality in matters of trade wkich will by thif plan be given 
to Ireland ought to give the fullest sati^action on that subject ; and if 
thfit opinion is enforced and supported by all the arguments it admits, 
and vigorous exertions used to circulate it, I trust your Grace will meet 
with less difficulty than has beenMmagined in obtaining from Ireland 
those measures on their part which are indispensable to accompany it, 
in order to make the advantage reciprocal, and of course to make the 
system either consistent or durable. I* hm not sanguine enough to 
suppose that any plan could at once be accepted with universal approba- 
tion. No great seitlement of this extent was ever carried without meet- 
ing some, perhaps, strong objections, and without requiring much 
management and perseverance to accomplish it : but these will, I am 
sure, not be wanting on your part ; and considering the strength of 
government in parliament, and all the circumstances of the country, it 
is impossible to believe that yotfr friends and supporters should have 
really any hesitation, if they once understand, what they must know 
sooner or later, that the settlement between the two kingdoms, and of 
course the giving tranquillity to Ireland, and security to any interest fAey 
have at stake, must turn on this fundamental and essential point, of 
reciprocity in the Jinal compact to he now formed. If the point is 
secured in parliament, which I cannot allow myself to doubly 1 do not 
apprehend much additional clamolr or discontent without doors. It will 
be difficult for malice and faction to fifad many topics calculated to 
catch the mind of the public, if the nature of the measure is fairly stated, 
and sufficiently explained in its true light. 

‘ 1 am unwilling to trouble you at present very much at length, and 
have myself little time to spare ; but yet I have the success of this 
whole arrangement so much at heart, from every personal and public 
feeling, knowing that your credit and my own are equally concerned 
with the interest of both countries, and the future prosperity of the 
cm})iTe, that you will, I am sure, forgive me, if T call your attention 
more particularly to what strikes me as the true state of ^hat it is which 
\vc propose to give, and what we require in return. If it appears to 
you in the same light as it docs to me, I trust you will feel the im- 
possibility of our reconciling our minds to waive so essential%n object. 
1 assure ypu there is scarce a man whom I have here consulted who 
does not feel it at least os strongly as I do. 

‘ The general tenor of our propositions not only gives a full equality 
to Ireland, but extends that principle to many points where it would be 
easy to have urged just exceptiops, and in many other points possibly 
turns th# scale in her favour, at a risk, perhaps a remote one, of con- 
siderable local disadvantages to many great interests of this country. I 
do not say that in practice I apprehend the eftect on our trade and ma- 
nufactures will be such as it will perhaps be industriously represented ; 
but I am persuaded (whatever may be the event) that, by the additions 
now proposed to former concessions, we open to Ireland the chance of a 
competition with ourselvesTon terms of more than eauality, and we give 
her advantages which make it impossible she should^bver have anything 
to fear from the jealousy^or restrictive policy of this country in ,mture. 

^ Such 
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Su<:h an arraignment » defewble only on the idea of relinquishing local 
prejudices and partial advanta^, in order to conshlt uniformly and 
without diatincticm the general benefit of the empire. This cannot 
be done but by making England and Ireland one country in effect, 
though for local concerns under distinct legislatures ; one in the 
communication of adrantages, and of course in the participation of 
burdens. If their unity is broken, or rendered absolutely precwrious^ 
m either of these points, the system is defective, and there is an end 
of the whole. 

‘ The two capital points are, the const! uction of the Navigation Act, 
and the system of duties on the importation into either country of the 
manufactures of the other. With regard to the Navigation Act, it 
has been claimed by the advocates for Ireland as a matter of justice, 
on the ground diat the same act of parliament must bear the same 
construction in its operation on Ireland as on Great Britain. Even 
on the narrow ground of mere constructmi^ it may well be argued as 
at least doubtful whether the provisoes in the act of 14ih and 15th 
C. II. (by which it was in effect adopted by authority of the Irish 
parliament) do not plainly do away that restriction on imports of 
colony produce from England to Ireland which is not done away by 
any proviso or otherwise with regard to the some importation from 
Ii eland into England. On such a ^ipposition it might be very con- 
sistent that the Act of Navigation should be enforced here (as it was by 
subsequent acts of parliament) in its original strictness, and in Ireland 
with those exceptions in favour of colony produce imported from hence 
which the provisoes I allude to seem to have admitted ; and the practice 
of more than a hundred years has been conformable to this distinction. 
But this is on the mere point of construction. The question is, not 
merely what has been or ought to be the construction of the existing 
law, but what is really fair in the relative situation of the two countries. 
Here, I think, it is universally allowed, that, however just the claim of 
Ireland is not tp have her own trade fettered and restricted ^ she can 
have no claim to any share beyond what we please to give her in the 
trade of our colonies. They belong (unless by favour or by compact we 
make it Mherwise) exclusively to this cmintry, 'fbe suffering Ireland to 
send anything to those colonies, or to bring anything directly itom thence, 
is itself a favour; and ii^ a deviation, too, for the sake of favour to Ire- 
WhAt from the general and almost uniform policy of all nations with 
regard to the trad^ of their colonies. But the present claim of Ireland 
has gone further : it merely to carry produce thither, or to bring 
it from tlience, but it is to supply us, through Ireland^ with '^ihe pro- 
duce of our own colonies^ in prejudice, as far as it goes, of the direct 
trade between those colonies and this country. Can it be said that Ire- 
1$^ has any right to have the liberty of tlms carrying for wr, because 
we have the lib^y of carrying for them, unless the colonies with whom 
the trade suhsiste are as much thdr colonies as they are ours ? It may 
be true diet the fovour granted by former edneessions in this reiqiect is 
in some measure compensated by tiieir securing in favour of our colonies 
a ^aeoopoly of their consumption ; ihoogh it may well be doubted whether 
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on any pofa*ble supposition they could be etipplied from the colonies of 
any other Oountry^on terms similar indulgence. But the liberty to be 
now given stands on a separate ground, and is a mere and absolute favour^ 
if ever there was anything that could be called so. It is a sacrifice, too, 
which cannot fail to be magnified *here, even beyond its true value, as 
a departure from the principles of the Act of Navigation, which has been 
so long idolized in this country. But what I principally state this for is 
to prove the liberal and conciliating s'piHt which induces us to agree 
to the proposal. I do not wish to exaggerate its probable effects. 1 do 
not expcct'^hat in practice it will materially interfere with the trade of 
this country ; but it is ;^jnqueationably true that, even though we should 
not immediately lose by it, yet Ireland will be considerably benefited, 
by opening so near a. market, which.will encourage her merchants to a 
freer speculation, and enable them to avail themselves more than they 
have hitherto done of the advantages they are already possessed of. 
Some persons here may, perhaps, even apprehend that the liberty of 
supplying our market may gradually enable them to lay in a stock for 
the supply of other markets also, which perhaps they could not do other- 
wise ; and if that should be tlie effect, not only they will be gainers, 
but we shall be losers in the same proportion. On the whole, however, 
I am fully reconciled to the measure, because, even supposing it not to 
produce these effects, it must be mitiiembercd that it is a liberty whicli 
Ireland has strongly solicited, and on whidh she appears to set a high 
value. As such, it is the strongest proof of cordiality to grant it, in 
spite of prevailing and perhaps formidable prejudices ; and in truth it 
establishes in favour of Ireland so intimate a connexion and so equal a 
participation with this country, even in those points where we have the 
fullest right to exclusive advantage, that it gives them an interest in tlie 
protection of our colonies and the support of our trade equal in projiortion 
to our own. 

‘ I come now to the system of duties between the two countries ; and 
here, too, I think Ireland has not less reason to be satisfied and to 
be grateful. By lowering our duties to the standard of Ireland, we 
put her in possession of absolute equality, on the face of the arrange- 
ment ; but I think in truth we put her in possession of something more. 
If, however, it were bare equality, we are departing, in order to effect it, 
from the policy of prohibiting duties so long established in this country. 
In doing so we are perhaps to encounter the prejudices of our manufal^ 
turing [interest] in every corner of the kingdom. We are admitting to 
this competition a country whose labour is cheap, and whose resources 
are uneidiausted ; ourselves burdened with accumulated taxes, which 
are felt in the price of every necessary of life, and of course enter into 
the cost of every article of manufacture. It is, indeed, stated on the 
other hand, that Ireland has neither the skill, the industry, nor the 
capital of tliis country ; but it is difficult to assign any good reason why 
she should not gradually, with such strong encouragement, imitate and 
rival us in both the former, and in both more rapidly from time as she 
grows possessed of a large capital, which, with ail the temptations for 
it, ntay perhaps to some degree be transferred tjo her from hence, but 

* which 
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•which will at all event* be ittereased if hercammercerreceivea any exten*^ 
aion^ and will as it increases neceeBurily extend that conitnerce still farther. 
But there is another important consideration which makes the system of 
duties more favourable to Ireland than she could expect on the ground of 
equality. It is this : although the duties taken separately on the 
importation of each article will be the sitme in the two countries, it is 
to be remembered, that there are some articles Which may pass from one 
to the other perfectly free ; consequently, if the articles which in the 
actual state of the trade we are able to send to Ireland are those which 
pay some duty, if the articles which she principally sends to lis are ar- 
ticles which pay no duty^ can anything be planer than that, although 
upon each article taken separately there is an appearance of impartiality 
and equality, the result of the whole is manifestly to a great degree more 
favourable U> Ireland than to this country ? 

‘ The case I have just stated will actually exist with regard to the 
woollen and linen trades. We send you a considerable quantity of 
woollen, subject to some duty ; you send us linen to an immense amount, 
subject to none. This single circumstance of the linen would have been 
a fair and full answer (even without any reduction of duties on the import 
of other articles) to the clamour for protecting duties. The whole 
amount of the British manufacture which Ireland actually takes from 
England, under a low duty, and on which she has threatened prohibitory 
duties, does not amount to so much’ as the single aiticle of linen, 
which we are content to take from you, under no duty at alL 1 have* 
stated all this to show that this part of the arrangement is in the same 
spirit with the other. What is it, then, that can reconcile this country 
to such concessions, under these circumstances? It is perhaps true 
that with regard to some of the articles of manufacture there are 
particular considerations which make the danger to us less than it 
might be imagined. In the great article of the woollen, if we confine 
the raw material to ourselves, and let Ireland do ihe same, perhaps the 
produce of Ireland, and what slie can import from other places, can 
never enable her to supplant us to a great extent in this article. This 
undoubtedly must be our policy, and it makes part of the resolutions 
proposed ; it can never, in niy opinion, be thought any exception to the 
general freedom of trade, nor do I believe any man could seriously 
^^tertain any expectation of tJie contrary line being adopted. If each 
country is at liberty to make the roost of its own natural advantages, it 
could not be supposed that we should part with a material indispensable 
to our staple manufacture. If there is any other similar prohibition on 
the export of raw material now in force in Ireland, it would be equally 
fair that it should be continued ; but, on the other hand, it is essential 
that no n^w one should be hereafter imposed in either country, as this 
part of the system sliould, like the rest, be finally settled, and not left 
open to future discussion. But this consideration affects only the parti- 
cular article of woollcm The fundamental principle, and the only one 
on which the whole plan can be justified, is that I mentioned in the 
beginning of my fettop — that for the future the two countries will be to 
the moat essential purposes united. On this ground the wealth and 
• prosperity 
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prosperity .pf the whole is the object; from what local sources they arise 
is indifferent. We trust to -various citeunistances in believing that no 
branch of trade or manufacture will shift so suddenly as not to allow 
time, in every instance as it arises, for the industry of this country gra- 
dually to take another direction and confident that there will be 
markets sufficient to exercise the industry of both countries, to whatever 
pitch either can carry it^ we are not afraid in this 4iberal view to cucou- 
mge a competition which will ultimately prove for the common benefit 
of the empire, by giving to each country the possession of whatever 
branch of trade or article of manufacture it is best adapted to, and there- 
fore likely to carry on wjth the most advantage. These are the ideas I 
entertain of what we give to Ireland, and of the principles on which it 
is given. 

‘ The unavoidable consequence of these principles brings me back 
to that which I set out with — ^tlic indispensable necessity of some fixed 
mode of contribution on the part of Ireland, in proportion to her 
growing means, to the general defence. That in fact she ought to con- 
tribute in that proportion I have •never heard any man question as a 
principle. Indeed without that expectation the conduct of this country 
would be an example of raslmess and folly not to be paralleled. But 
w'c are desired to content ourselves with the strongest general pledge that 
can be obtained of the intention of, Ireland, without requiring anything spe- 
cific at present. I must fairly say that such a measure neither can nor 
ought to give satisfaction. In the first place, it is making everything take 
place immediately on our part, and leaving everything uncertain on that 
of Ireland, wdiich w’ould render the \vhole system so lame and imperfect 
as to be totally indefensible. It would reserve this essential point as a 
perpetual source of jealous discussion, and that even in time of peace, 
when, with no objects to encourage exertion, men will be much more dis- 
posed to object than to give liberally ; and we should have nothing but 
a vague and perhaps a fallacious hope, in answer to the clamours and ap- 
prehensions of all the descriptions of men who lose, or think they lose, 
by tlie arrangement. If it is indispensable, therefore, that the contribu- 
tion should be in some degree ascertained at present, it is equally clear, 
on the other hand, that the quantum of it must not be fixed to any 
stated sum, which of necessity would either be too great at present, or in 
a little time hence too small. The only thing that seems reasonable is 
to appropriate a certain fund towards supporting the general expenses 
of the empire in time of peace, and leave it, as it must be left, to the 
zeal of Ireland to provide for e.xtraordinary emergencies in time of war 
as they arise. The fund which seems the best, and indeed the only one 
that has been pointed out for this purpose, is the hereditary revenue. 
Though the effect will not be immediate, “our object wull be attained if 
the future surplus of this revenue b,eyond its present produce, estimated 
at the medium of the four or five last years, is applied in the manner w’C 
wish. Such a fund, from the nature of the articles of which it is com- 
posed, must have a direct relation to the wealth, the commerce, and the 
population of Ireland. It will increase with their extension, ^ad cannot 
even begin to exist without it. Towards this country it will be more 

VOL. Lxx. NO. cxL, ^ X ® ^acceptable 
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acceptable than a mncli contribution in any other way, because, if 

in fact the commerce of Irelimd should. be increased at our expense by 
our manufactures and trade being traiisferred in any degree thither, the 
compensaticm will arise in the same proportion. It has this further in- 
estimable advantage, from being fixM according to a standard which 
will apply to all the future circumstances of the two countries, that it 
will, from the very permanence of the principle, tend to unite them 
more closely and firmly to each other. In Ireland, it cannot escape 
consideration, that this is a contribution not given beforehand for un- 
certain expectations, but which can only follow the actual possession 
and enjojTnent of the benefits in return for wlfich it is given. If Ire- 
land dpes not grow richer and more populous "she will by this scheme 
contribute nothrag. If she does grow richer by the participation of our 
trade, surely she ought to contribute, and the measure of that contribu- 
tion cannot, with equal justice, be fixed in any other proportion. It can 
never be contended that the increase of the hereditary revenue, ought to he 
left to Ireknd as the means of gradually diminishing her other taxes, un- 
less it can be argtied that the whole of what Ireland now pays is a greater 
burden in proportion than the whole of what is paid by this country, 
and that therefore she ought, even if she grows richer, rather to dimi- 
nish that burden on herself than give anything towards lightening ours. 
Indeed, if this were argued, it would pe an argument, not against this 
particular mode of contributing, but against any contribution at all. 
For if Ireland were to contribute voluntarily from time to time, at the » 
discretion of her Parliament, it would, if the contribution were real and 
effectual, equally prevent any diminution of her owui burdens;— only the 
mode and the proportion would be neither so certain nor so satisfactory. 
It is to be refnembered that the very increase supposed to arise in tlie 
hereditary revenue cannot arise without a similar increase in many ar- 
ticles of the additional taxes; consequently, from that circumstance 
alone, though they part with the future increase of their Ijereditary reve- 
nue, their income will be upon the whole increased, without imposing 
any additional burdens. On the whole, therefore, if Ireland allows 
that she ought ever in time of peace to contribute at all, on which it is 
impossible to frame a doubt, I can conceive no plausible objection to the 
ptirtiettW mode proposed . 

* I^^e^lect but two or three topics that have been suggested as likely 
.to by those who wish to create, difficulties. The first, if it 

applies at all, applies as an argument against any contribution of any 
sort. ^ It is that the wealth of Irelcmdis brought by absentees ib be 
spent in this country. In the first place, the amount of this is inde- 
pnite, ^ind the idea, I believe, greatly overrated. What this country 
gaips^by sure is small. The way in which it must be supposed 

to injure^ f is, by diminishing the capital in the country, and 

by ' obrtru<^j|i^^iyilizati^ and improvement. If this is true, wljat 
fcnlows?, effect of this^ as far as it operates to prevent the 

ijnereas^ of trade^and riches, will prevent also the existence or the 
Increase of the fuhd on which the contribution is to depend. There- 
this argument, giving it its utmost weight, does not affect the 

particular 
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particular plan in question. 'Besides tlds^ Ireland in its |ii^dnt $tate 
bears this evil, and undeif these circumstances supports her present 
burden. If she grows richer, will she not be able to support, out of that 
additional wealth, some addition of burden, at least, without any increase 
of hardship or difficulty? But if Ireland states the wealth we are sup- 
posed to draw from her by absentees on one hand, we may state what 
she draws from us by commerce on the other. Look at the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and sete how large a proportion of 
what we take from her is the produce of her soil or the manufactures of 
her inhabitants (which are the great sources of national riches). How 
small, comparatively, thb proportion of similar articles which she takes 
from us. The consequence is obvious, that she is in this respect clearly 
’ more benefited than we are by the intercourse between us. 

* The other topic is, that it is impolitic and odious that this arrange- 
ment should have the appearance of a bargain^ and such an Idea will 
render it unpopular with the public. If a permanent system is to be 
^ settled by the authority of two distinct legislatures, I do not know what 
there is more odious in a bargain between them than in a treaty between 
two separate crowns. If the bargain is unfair, if the terms of it are not 
for mutual benefit, it is not calculated for the situation of two countries 
connected as Great Britain and Ireland ought to be. But it is of the 
essence of such a settlement (whatever name is to be given to it) that 
both tke advantage and the ohligalion should be reciprocal ; one cannot 
be so without the other. This reciprocity, whether it is or is not to be 
called a bargain, is an inherent and necessary part of the new system to 
be established between the two countries. In the relations of Great 
Britain with Ireland there can subsist but two possible principles of 
connexion. The one, that which is exploded, of total subordination in 
Ireland, and of restrictions on her commerce for the benefit of this 
country, which was by this means enabled to bear the w hole burden of 
the empire ; the other is, what is now proposed to be confirmed and 
completed, that of an equal participation of all commercial advantages, 
and some proportion of the charge of protecting the general interest. If 
Ireland is at all connected with this country, and to remain a member 
of the empire, she must make her option between these two principles, 
and she has wisely and justly made it for the latter. But if she does 
think Uiis system for her advantage as well as ours, and if she sets any 
value either on the confinnatipn and security of vrh'at has been giv^n 
hei;4 or on the possession of what is now within her reach, she can attain 
neither ^vithout performing on her part what both reason and juatide^ 
entitle us to expect. 

‘ The only remaining consideration is, foi* what service this con- 
tribution shall be granted, and in what miBtnner it shall be applied. 
This seems a qu^tion ol little difficulty* ’ The great advanta^ that 
Ireland will deyive is, from the equal participation of our tfade, and 
of the benefits ' der^v^ed from our‘ colonies. Nothing, therefore, is so 
natural as that shb’ should contribute to the support of the navy, on 
which the protedtion Of feth <£e^ends. ' For the rcst^ it seems only 
necessary to provide some propeft tnode of ascertaining the Parlta* 
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mont of Ireland that th<5' aurplua iauunually paid over, to be applied 
together with, other moaiea vo^ed here for naval services, and to be ac* 
counted for, t<^ether with them, to the Parliament of this country. 
There can W but pne navy for the empire at large, and it must be ad- 
mn>||t^ed by the executive power in this country. The particulars of 
the administration of it cannois be under the control of anything but the 
Parliament of this country. This principle, pn the fullest considera- 
tion, seems one which must be lield sacred. Nothing else can also 
piioient the supreme executive power, and with it the force of the empire, 
being distracted into different channels, and Its energy and effect being 
consequently lost. As the sum to be received in this manner from Ire- 
land can never be more than a part (I fear a small one) of the whole 
naval expense, as its amount from time to time will be notorious, and as 
it will go in diminution of the supplies to be granted here, the Parlia- 
ment of this country will have both the means and the inducement to 
watch its expenditure as narrowly as if it was granted by themselves, 
Ireland, therefore, will have the same security that we have against any 
misapplication, and she will have the less reason to be jealous on the 
subject, beca\ise we have a common interest with her, and to a still 
greater extent, in the service which it is intended to support ; and if 
any deficiency arises from mismanagerhent it will (according to this ar- 
rangement) fall, not upon them, but uijon us, to make it good. 

‘ I have no more to add. I have troubled you with all this from an 
extreme anxiety to put you in possession of all that occurs to me on one 
of the most interesting subjects that can occupy our attention in the course 
of our lives. You will, I am sure, forgive my wearying you witli so much 
detail. I release you from it, in the persnasion that you will feel how 
much depends upon this crisis for both countries, and in the certainty 
that your exertions, and those of your friends, will be proportioned to 
its importance. I will only add, that difficulties may be started at first, 
but I think they must vanish on discussion. At all events, believe me, 
my dear Duke, it is indispensable to us all, and to the public, that tliey 
should be overcome. By address and dexterity in the management of 
the business, and above all, by firmness and a resolution to succeed, I 
have no doubt that it will be found both possible and easy. I shall then 
have to congratulate you on your having the happiness to accomplish a 
scheme which may lay the foundation of lasting tranquillity and reviving 
prosperity to both countries. 

' I am ever, with constant affection and attachment, 

, ' * My dear Duke, ^ 

^ Your faithful and sincere friend, 

* W. Pitt. 

* Downing Street ^ Friday^ Jan, 7, 1785, 
pa^t 12, p.M. 

‘ I need hardly tell you that I am obliged to send you these sheets as 
they aTCj'w^hout the leisure either to copy or revise them.* 

The qp^mercit.! propositions, as is well known, did not prosper 
parliament. On the 4th of July, 1785, the Duke of 
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• I have seen Mr, Grattan, but found him impracticable in k degprec 
scarcely credible. I desired to be apprised of his objections, and stated 
my reliance on your disposition to modify, as far as candour could re- 
quire, those parts which were deemed exceptionable in Ireland ; but his 
ideas of objection were such as to render them impossible to be obviated. 
He said that he Could admit nothing which intrenched on old settle- 
ments ; that it seemed ^an attempt to resume in jieace concessions 
granted in war j thatiendering the fourth proposition conditional was of 
but little avail ; that ev«$rything should be left to national faith, and 
nothing covenanted.* 

But the final blow, it will be seen, was struck in the fnonth of 
August. 


‘ The Duke of liutland to Mr. Pin, 

‘ My dear Pitt, ‘ Duhlin Castle, Autjust 13, 1785. 

I am most extremely concerned to inform you, that after a tedious 
debate, which continued till past nine in the morning, the House came 
to a division, when the numbers for admitting the bill were 127 to 108. 
\ ou may well imagine^ that so small a majority as nineteen on so strong 
a question as the admission of the bill afi'ords no gicat hopes as to the 
ultimate fate of the measure. It will be an effort of our united strengtli 
to get the bill printed, that at least it may remain as a monument of 
the liberality of Great Britain, and of my desires to promote a system 
which promises such essential advantage to the empire. All my in- 
fluence must likewise he exerted oii Monday to defeat a motion from Mr. 
Flood, to the purpose of declaring ilie four propositions, as passed in 
the Parliament of Great Britain, as destructive of the liberties and con- 
stitution of Ireland.** Such a declaration is of a nature too hostile to 
be endured for a moment. The speech of Mr. Grattan was, I under- 
stand, a display of the most beautiful eloquence perhaps ever heard^ but 
it was seditious and inflammatoiy to a degree hardly credible* The 
theory and positions laid down both in his speech and (hat of Mr. Flood 
amounted to nothing less than war with England. This was distinctly 
told him in so many words by Mr. Pule.* The Attorney-General f sup- 
ported me in the most honourable and manly manner, and has com- 
mitted himself without reserve. Our only line left is to force, if possible, 
the bill to be read, and then to adjourn, that men may have time to 
return to their senses. It grieves me to think that a system which held 
out so much advantage to the empire, and which was so fair betwecti 
the two countries, should meet a fate so contrary to its deseits; and I 
may say Ireland will have reason to lepent her fully if she persists in It 
conduct so dangerous, so destructive of her true interest, and repugnemt 
to every principle of connexion between lierself and Great Britain. T 
have only to add, that I still do not absolutely despond ; but, Ibc the 
event wliat it may, no alteration shall take place in my determination : 

I will never think of quitting my station while I can render an of 
strength to your government, or to the great cause iu which cm* 


* Now I.ortl Maryhorougb. * ’ 

f Ihe Attorney-General fpr Ireland was then the Eight Hoo! Jbhn Fifairibbeiit 
afterwards Lord Chancellor and Karl of Claie. v. 


barked. 
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barked. I more fully dker Monday. I was up all last night, 

and am quit® worn out, 

* * Believe me to be ever yourp, 

, •, X * Rutland.* 

•We*wSl add Mr. Pitt’s rejily : — 

* Mr. Pitt t(fnie Duke of Rutland. 

^ PtUney Weath^ Aug. 17, 1785. 

• My dear Duke, — I confess myself not a little disappointed and hurt 
in the account brought me to-day by your letto and Mr. Orde’s of the 
event of Friday, I had hoped that neither prejudice nor party could on 
such an occasion have made so many proselytes against the true interests 
of the country ; but the die seems in a gieat measure to be cast, at least 
for the present. Whatever it leads to, wc have the satisfaction of 
having proposed a system which, I believe, will not be discredited even 
by its failure ; and we must wait times and seasons for carrying it into 
effect. I think you judge most wisely in making it your plan to give 
the interval of a long adjournment as soon as the hill has been read and 
printed. With so doubtful a majority, and with so much industry to 
raise a spirit of opposition without doors, this is not the moment for 
pressing faither. It will remain to be sepii whether, by showing a firm 
and unalterable decision to abide by the system in its present shape, and 
by exerting every effort both to instruct and to influence the country at 
large into a just opinion of the advantages held out to them, a favourable 
change may be produced in the general current of opinion before the 
titne comes for resuming the consideration of the bill. I am not at all 
sanguine in my expectations of your division on the intended motion on 
Monday last. Though an Opposition frequently loses its advantage.|||y 
attempting to push it too far, yet, on such a question, and with the encou- 
ragement of so much success, I rather conclude that absurdity and fac- 
tion will have gained a second triumph ; but I am very far from think- 
ing it impossible that reflection and discussion may operate a great 
cl^a^ before the time which your Parliament will probably meet after 
the adjournment. I very much wish you may at least have been just 
able tp ward off Flood’s motion, lest its standing on the journals should 
be en pbstecle to farther proceedings at a happier moment. It is still 
almost incomprehensible to me who can have been the deserters who 
recmqed our force so low, and I wait with great impatience for a more 
pai^'ular account. 

* All I have to say, in the mean time, is very short : let us meet 
what has happened, or whatever may happen, with the coolness and 
determination of persons who may be defeated, but cannot be disgraced, 
and who know tbot those who obstnict them are greater sufferers than 
tbeu^elves. You have only to preserve the same spirit and temper 
you have shown throughout in the remainder of this difficult scene. 
Your owa credit and fame will be safe, as well as that of your friends, 
lewis'll Ijpoukr the same of the country you have been labouring 
W serS^. Our cause is on too firm a rock here to be materially 

even fojr a time, by this disappointment ; and when the 
bf fact has producea a little more wisdom in Ireland, I 
f. believe 
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believe the time will yet come when we shall see all our viewe realized 
in both countries, and for the advantage of both. It may be sooner or 
later, as accident, or perhaps (for some time) malice, may directi bu^ 
it will be right at last. We must apare no human exertion to bring for- 
ward the moment as early as possible ; l>ut we must be prepared . alsf^, 
to wait for it on one uniform and resplute^round, be it ever so late. It, 
will be no small consolation to you, in the doubtful state of this one im- 
portant object, that every other part of the public scene affords the most 
encouraging and animating prospect ; and you have, above all, the satis- 
faction of knowing that your government has made a more vigorous 
effort (whatever be its ultimate auccess) than I believe any other period 
of Irish history will produce, since the present train of government has 
been established. I write this as the first result of my feelings, and I 
write it to yourself alone. 

‘ Believe me ever 

* Your most affectionate and faithful friend, 

‘ W. Pitt.* 

In the extracts we have given relative to the commercial pro- 
positions there is one passage which at first sight may have ex- 
cited the reader’s surprise— where Mr. Pitt so emphatically de- 
clares his resolution * to exclude the Catholics from any share in 
the representation or the government.’ Strong expressions from 
the same minister who, in 1801 > resigned office on finding his 
Royal Master refuse to concede the Roman Catholic claims ! 
The words of the letter may, we say, have excited surprise at first 
si|^t — but at first sight only ; for on examination it will be found 
that the principles of Mr. Pitt, on both occasions, were perfectly 
uniform and constant. He held, that so long as Ireland was a 
separate kingdom, with a parliament of its own, so long the Ro- 
man Catholics, forming a majority of the jiopulation, CQuId not, 
with safety to the Established Church and Constitution, be ad- 
mitted to a share — since their share would then be a large pre- 
ponderance — in the representation : but that if the two nations 
were blended and mingled together by a legislative union, then 
the Roman Catholics, becoming only a minority of the popula- 
tion of the whole empire, might without danger be* admitted to 
equal privileges. Such are the principles laid down by Mr. Pitt 
himself in the letter to the King, which is dated January 3J, 
1801, and which, in 1827, was first made public by Lord Kenyon.^ 
We have no thoughts of herfe inflicting upon our readers any 
renewed discussion on the momentous question of the Roman 
Catholic claims; we are at present only concerned in sbowii^. 
that, whether Mr. Pitfs views upon this question be consid<^^ 
wise or unwise, salutary or pernicious, they, were the 

same in 1786 as in 1801, anc|^ were alike pursued, Wth lofty 

jff. See Quart. Rev. vol. xx'xvi. p. 200.^ Annual Register, 1 85t7fjVoI# ii. . 
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firmness, For their sake he was equally ready in the first year 
to hazard popularity, and in the latter year to sacrificeYower. 

We cannot l^ve the subject of Ireland without doing justice to 
the chsdraeter and conduct of the Duke of Rutland.* I'hrough- 
out this correspondence he appears to very great advantage, com-^ 
a frank and cordial spirit, and a delicate sense of honouf, 
with good judgment, prudence, and vigilant attention to his 
duties. In reference to the very subject which we touched upon 
just now' — the Irish Union — a prcdictioiAhvhich he makes on the 
16th of June. 1784, indicates surely no common degree ol fore- 
sight and sagacity. He is speaking of the Irish volunteers: — 

* The volunteer cor))S were icviewed in the Phoenix Park about a 
fOTtuight since. Their munbcjs were much diminished from the former 
year, m spite of all the e\ci lions made use of to alarm and irritate ; so 
^hat I am in hopes this self-appointed aimy may fall to the ground 
without the intci position of government, which would prove a most 
fortunate circumstance. If some such event should not have efiect, the 
period' Cannot be lar distant whui they must be s})oken to in a peicmp- 
tory and decisive manner. Foi the existence of a government ia veiy 
ptOcaiioiis while an armed foice, independent of and unconnected with 
tlie state, for the purpose of awing the legislature into all its wild and 
visionary schemes, is permitted to endure. The nortbein nevsspapeis 
take notice of an intention in some of the corps to address the French 
king; and which they recommend as a veiy jiroper and spinied mea- 
sure, No meeting for such a laudahic purpose has }ct taken place. I 
can scarcely believe it, tboiigh the madness of some of these angi^d 
legislators might go to anything. Were I to indulge a distant spccu- 
tion, I should say that, without an vnton, Ii eland will not be connected 
with Great Britain in twenty years longer.* 

Irish subjects arc not the only ones treated in this correspond- 
ence — there arc also frequent and intcrc^sting touches of English 
jxrlitics. We will give from Mr. Pitt’s letters three extracts re* 
ferring to these at three very different jieriods. The fiist when 
he and the Duke of Rutland v\cie battling together in opposition, 
but with the prospect of power close before them ; the second 
when Mr. Pitt, in povrer. Lad yet to struggle against an adverse 
and* exasperated majority of tlie House of Commons ; the third 
when Mr. Pitt, after appealing to the jicople, again met the 
liousc ofUommons, and found himself as strong in parliamentary 
as in popular support. 

The-'first ilWated Nbvemher 22, 1783:— 


‘ We ar^ in midst of contest, and, I think, approaching to a crisis. 

paiidpoed for r<»calling to our readers the amiable imprcssioti of llis 
private life idatmors deiived from the M<‘nioir8 of his venerated protege ^ 
who, oti Mr. Burkes lecommenddfkm, became domestic ebapkun at 
^irC&sile ip Vt^%f amt owed alibis subsequent piefernients to the kindness of ihe 
Hf Jutland.* ^ 


The 
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The bill whjch Fox has brought in rektive to India will be, one Mky br 
other, decisive for or against ll>e coalition. It is, 1 really think, thie 
boldest and most unconstitutional measure ever attempted, transferring at 
one stroke, in spite of all charters and compacts, the immense patronag^ 
and influence of the East to Charles Por^ in or out of office. I think 
it will with difiiculty, if at all, find its wajP through our House, and can 
never succeed in yours. Ministry trust all on this one die, and will pro- 
^bly fail. They have hurried on the bill so fast that we are to have 
the second reading on Thursday next, Nov. 2Vh. I think we shall be 
strong on that day, but m^h stronger in the subsequent stages. If you 
have any member within fifty or a hundred miles of you, who cares for 
the constitution or the country, pray send him to tlie House of Com- 
mons as quick as you can. J trust you see that this hill will not easily 
reach the House of Lords ; but I must tell you that Ministry flatter 
themselves with carrying it through before Christmas.’ 

The second is of March 23, 1784: — 

‘ The interesting circumstances of the present moment, though they 
are a double reason for rny writing to you, hardly leave me the time to 
do it. Per iot disermina rervm^ we are at length arrived within sight 
of a dissolution. ILe bill to continue the powers of regulating the inter- 
course vith America to the 20th of June will pass the House of Lords 
to-day. That, and the Mutiny Bill, will receive the Royal Assent to- 
morrow, and the King will then make a short speech and dissolve the 
Parliament. Our calculations for the new elections are very favourable, 
and the spirit of the people seems still progressive in our favour. The 
new Parliament may meet about the 15th or 16th of May, and I hope we 
may so emxiloy the interval as to have all the necessary business rapidly 
brought On, and make the session a short one.’ 

The 24th of the following May is the date of our tluixl ex-' 
tract . — 

‘ I cannot let the messenger go without congratulating you on* tbepro- 
spect confirmed to us by the opening of the session. Our firef battle 
was previous to the address, on the subject of the return for Westminster. 
The enemy chose to put themselves on bad gromid, by moving that two 
Memhex’s ought to have been returned, without first hearing the High-' 
Bailiff to explain the reasons of his conduct. We beat them on this fiy 
283 to 136. The High-Bailiff is to attend to-day, and it will depend 
upon the circumstances stated whether he will be ordered to proceed in _ 
the scrutiri}', or immediately to make a double return, which will bring 
the question before a committee. In either case I have no doubt of 
Fox being thrown out, though in either there may be grea^delay^ in-^ 
conveixience, and expense, and the choice of the alternatift k^cljaate. 
We afterwards proceeded to the address, in which mxthing was phjectf^ . 
to but the thanking the King expressly for the dissblotion;, Oppoi^idn 
argued everything weakly, and had the appearance of a vaunJuisheS 
party, which appeared still more in the divisionj^whep the 
rvere 282 to 114. We can have little doubt that the pfogrojia of tlie 
jgession will furnish throughout a happy contrast to the l$st, Wc have 

t indeed 
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indeed noijjung to contend with but the heat of the weather and the de- 
licacy of some of the ati^jects which must be brought forward.* 

We close lhi$ volume with the earnest hope that it may not be 
the only pne of its class to come before us. Every succeeding 
it .bears us further from the era of Pitt and Fox, removes ‘ 
mmre and more of the few who yet lingered amongst us, the con- 
temporaries and friends of those illustrious men. Only last year 
we saw depart the sole surviving cabinet colleague of Pitt in hS 
first administration ; only last month tl]^ devoted widow of Fox. 
But Time should not all destroy ; and while, on the one hand, it 
breaks the remaining links of living affection, so, on the other 
hand, it should cast aside the ties of official reserve — it should 
unlock the most secret scrutoire — it should draw forth the most 
hoarded papers. The words ^ private * and ^ most private * on the 
cover need be no longer spells to restrain us. We may now, 
without any breach of phblic duty — without any wound to personal 
feelings — explore the hidden thoughts, the inward workings of 
those two great minds which stood arrayed against each other 
during twenty-three stormy and eventful years. We may trace 
them in their boyhood, and inquire whether it was in part through 
careful training, or all by their endowments at birth, that each of 
them inherited his father’s gift of genius — that rarest of all gifts 
to inherit from a parent — as if, according to the fine thought of 
Dante, the Great Gher had willed to show that it proceeds from 
himself alone ; — 

* Racle volte risurge per li rami 
L* umana probitade, e questo vuole 
Quei che la da, perchc da liu si cliiami.’ ^ 

We may, perhaps, by the journal of some secretary or some 
trusted frier^, pursue them in their country retirement, and their 
familiar conversation. We may walk by the side of Pitt along 
the avenue that he planted at Holwood, or sit ^\ith Fox beneath 
the wide-spreading cedar at St. Anne’s. We may see the blotted 
notes from whence grew the elaborate oration still perused with 
j we may trace in some hasty sketch the germ of some 
great enactment by which we continue to be ruled. We may 
follow the rival statesmen in their far divergent paths through 
until their final resting-place, under the same stately roof, 
ahd within a fetV paces of each other : and thus, while such stores 
of information as the present volume supplies come gradually to 
light, both'Pitt and Fos: will no doubt become far better known 
to the present generation than they could be to the great mass of 
those amount their own life wbacast. 

* Purgat, lib. vH., vewe 12K 
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Art. II. — 1. AliTxy\ou Kon(p6qot. The Choi^horw of JBschjflus^ 
with Notes critical, explanatory, and pnilologicaL By me 
Rev. T. W. Peilcj M.A., &c London. 1840, 

2. Bibliotheca Qr<pca, curantibvs F. Jacobs et V. C. F. Rost, 
JEschyli Tragoediarvm, Vol. I. Orestea : Sectio 2, Choepho- 
TW- Edidit Dr. R. H. Klausen. GotliEe et Erfordise, 1835. 
Dissertations on the Eumenides of JEschylns ; with the Greek 
^^cxt and Critical U^arks. From the German of C. O. 

' Mueller. Cambridge 1835 

4. JEschyli Tragwdice. Recensuit et illustravit Joannes Minck- 
witz. Vol. I. Emnenides. Lipsiaj. 1838. 

5. Die JEschylische Trilogie Prometheus, u. s, w , nebst Winken 
ueber die Trilogie des JEschylns uoberhaupL Von F. G. 
Welcker. Darmstadt. 1824. 

6. Nachtiag zur Trilogie, u.s.w. Von F. G. Welcker. Frank- 
furt a. M. 1826. 

W E cannot resume the subject of Atlschjlus and his Trilogies 
without adverting to the losses which this branch of scholar-* 
ship has sustained since the publication of our 128th Number. 
Most of those whom we then alluded to have been already swept 
from the world. Bishop Butler of Lichfield has gone to his 
rest, after such severe and protracted sufferings as would have 
paralysed a less energetic mind. He has gone, full of labours and 
of l^nours, though not of }ears. And yet it is to be feared that 
he has gone with much of his merit unappreciated. If, howe^er^ 
it be reasonable to suppose that the education of the higher 
classes, and in particular of the clergy, is at least as impcMrtant 
as that of the poor, — and if the silent but most practical reform- 
ation which has been at work in our public scho<|^s for mokny 
years past ever attracts the notice which it deserv^, — ^then the - 
time will come when men wrill feel an interest in tracing the 
steps of the improvement; and they will hardly fail to give 
honour due to that scholar who set the first esmmple in remo- 
delling our public education, and gave a stimulus which i$ now 
acting on almost all the public schools in the country.* 

On the other hand, John Wordsworth has sunk in the priints 
of life, exhausted by his labours ere their fruits had been given to 
the public. ' Non res, sed spes erat but how well-grounded 
and sure a hope, all who know Cambridge can say^r We will.^ 
not add anything of our own to the following sdcotch from the 

* It falls to our lot to speak of Iniii only as the of ai^ imporCaot 
his higher jjraise we must refer to his worthy pupil, cbaplaif), t|l« 

R. W. Evatis, in the pjNfface to liis Bishoprtc of Sow4, a truly precious mdfiw tbr Uw 
young clergyman. y 

of 
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^ fits brother^ the distinguLslicd master of Harrow School. (After 
the details of his childhood and boyhood, from his birth in 1805, 
the proceeds :) — 

* Hpe became a Scholar of Trinity College in 1826, and a Fellow in 
l6Sp»\ He usually resided there till 1883, ^ hen he made a tour in 
.JPrailCi^ Switzerland, and Italy. He spent a considerable time at Flo- 
VStoce in making an accurate collation of thcMcdicean MS. of ./Escbyl^; 
havings before his depaiture from England, contributed to the 
logical Museum a series of critical obserHitioiis on an edition of that 
poet. On his return from the continent, in 1834, he was appointed a 
classical lecturer m his own college; and the lectures which he then 
delivered will be long remembered by those who heard them, for the 
remarkable erudition which they displayed. He spared no labour in his 
ptnlological researches, and he seemed unable to satisfy himself in them 
before he had exhausted the subject on which he w ns engaged. To the 
pursuit of these studies he brought great vigilaiice of observation, singu- 
lar acuteness of discrimination, a sound judgment, a tenacious memory, 
and unwearied industry. lie employed these faculties in his intellectual 
inquiries, and he recorded in his papers the results of his investigations 

with serupuloufi and elaborate accuiacy He proposed to publish 

not only the ctwrespondence, but also some of the inedited works of Dr. 
Bentley, especially his Homer. He was employed at the same time in 
compiling a Classical Dictionary, which, if an opinion may be formed 
from the materials which he had amassed for that work, as w'cll as fiom 
th^ portion which he had already executed, and from the plan which he 
had drawn out of the whole, would have ])roved a very useful and 
bpnourable monument of his indefatigable labour and comprehensive 
kaitung. But the work wdiich, as a scholar, he most dtsiicd to execute, 
was em qdil^ion olf ACschylus. During a period of several }earb he had 
'directed his attention to that object ; and if liis hfe had been prolonged 
to the present time (Dec, 1841), some of the lesulis of his industry 
would now, m all probability, have been before the w^orld. For at his 
. deoth^ ills t^iJervationa on the works of that tragedian had reached sucli 
a atSkte oi maturity, that one of the plays illustrated by him will, it is 
hopedy ere long appear, to followed at short intervals by others in 
succession. He was well conversant with tire principal piodiictions of 
inodeni literature, especially with the works of the English poets, and 
wa$ a warm ahd judicious lover of the fine arts, particularly of painting 
and engraving. These intellectual endowments were based upon moral 
qualities of a graver kind. Serious in aspect, tall in person, thoughtful 
, Ip ^meanopfi gentle and unobtrusive in manners, he bore in his 
|tii air of earnestness. He w'as one of those who love 
than many. He wished and strove for the advancement 
' of others rather than his own ; he judged no one with severity but 
himself.^ . He was devotedly attached to the academic institutions to 
t^hich belonged, and;^ entertained a dutiful and reverent afiection 
ifi^.^the tllhurdi of^Englatid, of which he was a rrrirrister, and whose 
eefvice, had his life been spared, he would have adorned by his learning 
^ * and 
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and his humility* He died at Trinity Lodge on the 31st day of 
December, 1839*’* 

From abroad the news of Klausen^'s death reached this cbiiti#y 
some time ago. Of his Agamemnon we formerly spoke ; and we 
Were waiting rather impatiently for the continuation of his edition. 
Meanwhile, he had removed from Bonn to Greifswald, 'an uni- 
versity in the extreme north of Germany, chiefly distinguished 
^ the richness of its endowments. And lie had published two 
comely octavos on JEn^as and the Penates , — characters for 
whom we have the highest respect : yet even while we believed 
that the loss of time was not irretrievable, we grudged that he 
had digressed from what we thought so much more important. 

Karl Otfried Mueller of Goettingen, though in more mature 
years, yet still prematurely, has also fallen a victim to his literary 
zeal. He had gone to Greece, to complete the researches neces- 
sary for the series of his great historical designs ; and the ardour 
with which he applied himself to the examination of the inscrip- 
tions at Delphi under the scorching heat of a midsummer sun, 
produced apoplexy and immediate death ; and he sleeps in his 
own beloved Athens, inter slims Academi\f Naekc too is 
gone. Dissen’s death was mentioned before. But it is useless 
to extend the melancholy catalogue : the above names are the 
most connected with our present subject. 

Hermann, however, still survives, standing out like some ante- 
diluvian peak among the debris of the deluge ; and two years ago 
a jubilee was held at Leipzig to celebrate the fiftieth year ot his 
doctorate, wbicli seems pretty nearly to have coincided with that of 
our own distinguished countryman. Dr. Routh, president of 
Magdalen College. Many and various were the compliments 
which Germany racked its brains to pay to ^ old Godfrey*’ Stnoe 
that time he dips his pen in a splendid silver inkstand, the offer-' 
ing of the printers whose presses ha has kept at work for more 
than half a century. He smokes (eflrnally of course) from a pipe 

* Preface to ‘ Bentley’s Correspondence,’ (Load. 1841) pp. xvi.— xfx, 

f This admirable scholar was born at Brigg in Silesia, 1797, where his fatbesr, wpIm* 
lieve, was the pastor. His first schoolmaster was Lotheisen ; and in 1813 he went to 
Breslau to study under Heiiidorf aiul Schneider. From thence ho removed to 

Berlin, wltere he placed himself under Boechh and Buttmauii; and in 1817 wikfi 
appointed to the jSf agdaleuum at Breslau. In 1819 he was raised, on ihe roeom- 
mendaiion of Boeckh and Heeren, to the chair of archaeology at Ooettingen, lybere he 
continued, except for short intervals, until the end of his life. Of the long (yet in- 
complete) list of his works, given in the Revue Analtftique of M. E. Mijler (to 
we ai-e indebted for the above information) the most important are: — 1; The 
1824: translated by Messrs. Tafnell and Lewis, in 2 vols. ^vo. 2.- 
einer wisaenscha/tUchen Mytkologia, 1825, 3, Die Etrmher, 1828* 4. 

Kiinat, 1830, 5. Aeachyli Eumenideat 1833 (translated). 0. liihtory 

written for, and publisliiti^ by, iiie Society for the DilTusionpf U^ful 
1840, &c. . ' , 
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i0f th^ feAme mttieliftL HW li^nuffs from a gold box, the present of 
his sovenaiga; ahd as for congratulatory addresses, odes* idyls, 
lfee/%ere <rf course far beyond all reading or reckoning. 
It Si^ltoned as though the literature of universal Germany had 
vied in ^mishing him with a collection of polyglot pipe-lighters. 
The dlNM gratifying of the presents was doubtless the King of 
>S6Ofi0®f^ handsome donation to enable his son to travel ; and 
the most honourable of the addresses was that which ernanat^^ 
from the German philologersy the incorporated accidence ^ syn- 
tatjCf and prosody of Germany, assembled (as it were in one 
volume) after the manner of a British Association. Ritter F. 
Jacobs (if we remember right) held the pen in the name of 
ail these wise men of Gotha; and among the choicest flowers 
of classical Compliment dexterously insinuated a harmless yet 
pointed allusion to the edition of TEscliylus, which has been in 
thejpaitZo pout fnturum since the last century, by quoting ‘unus 
qui nobis cunctando restitues rem.’ We hope that Hermann 
will remember that other qualities besides cunctatio go to the 
making of a Fabius, lest impatient scholars cap Jacobs* quotation 
with ‘ Dilator, spe longus,* &c. 

It is a practical question of considerable importance to all 
professors, editors, and sedentary reviewers, how Hermann has 
been preserved to such a green and vigorous old age. We 
have, in consequence, made every possible inquiry, and have to 
report that his friends attribute it in no slight degree to his study 
of some of Xenophon’s minor treatises, viz, de Re Equestri, and 
SSayister Eqvitvim, if not also de Venatione. Many of our 
readers may remember a dissertation m the first volume of his 
OpueculOf, * de Verbis quibus Greevt Incessum equornm indicanV 
It is written not only con scienza but co7i amo? e ; and we believe 
that he has never given up the practical study of the subject. 
Thus far indeed our own universities show that a vast number of 
©ur philological aspirants arSiadopting the same course ~ whether 
from the example of the great professor, or from an intuitive 
perception of the truth of the principle, we cannot pretend to say. 
But, if are not misinformed, Hermann goes a ktep beyond 
them; like Achilles, whose spear could heal the wounds it in- 
flicted, when Hermann has dirtied his horse, he can clean him 
again. If any of the said aspirants find in the day of trial that, 
nbtwithitandhig all their devoted practice, they are ^ plucked in 
XenopMn/ let them consider whether their failure may not be 
to Ibeir having neglected this part bf the charm. 

on this side of the channel, Mr. Peile is alive and 
lively' :~a,t least the evidence of his vitality is before us in the 
sllbstantial form of a second volume, announced as No. II. of the 
r* \ Tnlogy, 
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Trilogy, and therefore, we hope, surely portending No. III. 
say this in all sincerity, though we are sorry to observe fhat be 
looks upon us as his enemies. But mortal men will cornp^q^ 
of criticism. We regret that we found it necessary to say some 
things (they were but few) which we cannot honestly retract 
because they displease Mr. Peile. Our objections to his plan, 
and in some instances to the taste in which he had es;^tited it, 
^re openly and fairly stated. But we spoke of him in the terms 
i^ich his distinction as a scholar deserved ; as one who could 
rub off these excrescentees, if their real nature was ejEhibited. 
And therefore we alluded to them in such a tone as seemed 
likely to make him see them as they were: — certainly not cap-’ 
^tiously or malignantly. And, however Mr. Peile may dislike 
it, it is from the above-named article that his publisher has 
drawn the recommendation with which he advertises Mr. Peile’s 
Agamemnon. If Klausen’s eccentricities had been curable by 
any influence of ours, we should have taken the same course with 
him ; but we gave up his minor faults as beyond our medica 
mantis, Mr. Peile’s complaint against us is, in fact, that we did 
not treat him as incorrigible, or not worth amendment ; and to 
this we plead guilty. 

However, he is right, and vfe were 'wrong, after all ; — he is 
incorrigible ! Like a true knight- errant, he will maintain most 
stoutly those precise points which we consider most defenceless ; 
in some things misunderstanding and misrepresenting us; in 
others setting us at defiance. Now this is an act of downright 
rebellion, deserving of exemplary punishment. But even re- 
viewers have their melting moods ; and this is one of ours ; and 
there is a honhommie about Mr. Peile which we not only respect, 
but heartily like ; so we shall not enter into further controversy 
with him — not from fear of damaging ^ our knight’s smart snr- 
coat,’ though he endeavours to give check to 'our knight’ with 
liis bishop : for, surcoats apart, hi* thinness of skin makes him 
less formidable as an antagonist than he would otherwise be ; but 
because, having once for all made our protest against certain 
principles, it would be unedifying and uninteresting, if not un- 
friendly, to continue a war which must dwindle into petty criti*- 
cism. He must not, therefore, think that we are insensible' td the 
va^e of his labours if we express our regret at his perversity in 
multlpl 3 dng his commentary as his text diminishes ; and r with 
the remark that he does dot appear to have used Mueller ’js criti- 
cism on Klausen’s Cho^phenroe, or Herpiann,’s, hypercnticism * 
on that, we shake hands with Mr* Peile, and, while w^ take our 

* For the Germans allow H^iew upon vrliicli, of c3ui^, seems tO tis a$%m- 

roniflily false heraldry aa oolour^ vpwt cohw^ u- ' ‘ 

."way. 
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way, we wish him good i^peed on his, and all prosperity in his 
new sphere of nsefuhness at Repton.* 

Wp have now toliomidef, in pursuance of our subject, the poetry 
of theifikomsi down to the times of the three great tragedians of 
Athena ; for it is thus alone that we shall have a clue suflielent 
to guide us to a thorough Understanding of ^T^schylus. This 
is usually traced, upon Horace s authority, simply up to Thespis. 
But, as Van Heusde reinarks,f it was a matter of hoar anti- 
quity in Horace’s time ; and every one knows what miserable 
antiquarians the Romans were. He choosy's rather to take us 
at once to Plato, who, instead of a mere chronology of facts 
(and this erroneous) attending its outward cultivation, gives us 
the more philosophical account of the history of the thing 
itself. Mueller has pointed out J that Horace, while he thinks 
that he is giving the history of tragedy, is actually describing 
comedy; i. e. rpvycc^lctt not rpccyu^i<3c: the very words prove 
it, p&rmicti fteviLns ora. Plato enters into the general ques- 
tion of dramatic poetiy, as consisting of imilation — that is, ex- 
pression or representatio7i — in short, acting ; the object being 
not to tell all concerning the chaiacters (which is history), but to 
set them forth as really bustling about. Even epic poetiy aims at 
this; and the poet withdraws afe soon as his chaiacters arc in- 
troduced, leaving them to speak for thcmsc‘lvc^. But the intro- 
duction of a i horns makes a sinking diffeiencc; and this is 
tiUced as early as the Homeric Hjmu to Apollo, where the choir 
of t)clian virgins is spoken of as singing, first of Apollo, then 
of Leto and Artemis, and, after that, the la}s of men and women 
of old time, — ^skilful to put on the sery voice and language of all, 
until each one could fancy that himself was speaking (v. JjS — 
161). Nay, even this is not the primitive cboius; it is the 
shadow of one higher still, to which w.e aie canied on winds, 
where the Muses sing, and the Hours and Graces weave the 
dance, with Aphrodite at their head; Apollo liimseli, l^rc in 
hand, ruling all their tones and niovcinents, and delighting the 
^ heart of bis parents, who look on (v. 191 — 206). Such is the 
poetic ideal of the Greek chorus, m so far as it comprehends 
the bodying forth (f>t»/jtai<ny) of the deeds of the old heroic time, 
by the harmonious combination of all the means which the 
various arts of music, dancing, and poetry can furnish. 

* must rematk, in parting, thejery cieUitable manntr in which the volume of 
Chocipborcp has been ta ought out at the Dm ham Umversti^ Prtss, 
f Xo bis Bmsjfchp<Bdia^ or Socratic SehwL We (][Uote from the Geimaii traiibUtioii, 
having utUudkily mialakl oar Low Uatch s{)ectaclea, 

% la Qf Greek Liieiatuie, to wbich it will be convenient to refer once for 

alhasawodr^f the bigl^pst utihty. The translation, we believe, is from the pen of 
biiji Kr. G. C. Lewis. 

Apollo 
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" Apollo and the Muses are> accoYdipg to Platoi sent doim 
earth to humanise the assemblies of men> and inspire them 
spirit of their own harmonies* But they have another god‘jo|ned m 
their mission — Dionysus, the god of all exuberant impulse and 
excitement, of intoxication and enthusiasm — in shorty the godf 
of the Dionysla, and so of tragedy. This brings to vtew the 
peculiar vein of choral poetry which Athens furnishes. Every- 
where else there were, as well as at Athens, the choirs, proces- 
sions, and absurd itie^s ; but at Athens only, and there only at the 
Dionysla, was tragedy the result- By what steps this took place 
we cannot now imagine. Horace mentions the novelties on which 
he rests the claims of iEschylus to be thought the second inventor 
of tragedy : but these are but the outward decorations, which 
make him rather a machinist and property-man than a poet.*** 
Far greater in the reality than in those adjuncts was the space 
between Thespis and iEschylus; especially if we are to adopt the 
common opinion, that the tragedy of Thespis was merely a mono*' 
logue, or succession of monologues, m the intervals between the 
choral hymns. But this can scarcely be correct. If it were, Thespis 
is no more the inventor of tragedy than Hesiod;— not nearly so 
much so as Homer. But there can be little doubt that there was 
a dialogve in the tragedies of Thespis. Why, indeed, the name 
of v'TToitpiT'int, if there was nothing in the chorus for the actor to 
respmd to ? We may also be sure that, with Thespis, as since, 
one man in his time played many parts, so that he might actually 
rej^resent a very simple plot : especially as on the Greek stage 
so much is done, even in later days, by messengers. Unless 
there was the dialogue, the distinction of dramatic poctjry could 
not hold good with respect to Thespis : there could be nc izetwn* 
But if Thespis brought the chorus and the actor together by the 
bond of a plot in which both took part during the intervals of' the 
hymns, he did make a gi;eat step, and his name is deservedly, 
though for the most part undiscerningly, honoured as the inventor 
of tragedy ; for aji invention it was to combine the two elements 
into a third whole ; and of this Thespis was probably the autbKn*. 

Yet, even granting this, let us look on JEscbylus, and remem^ 
ber what a vast difference there is between the merit of Thesjpis, , 
taken at the utmost, and his. The year in which the new m- 

vention is said to have been first brought before the public m 

* . '■ . 1 ,,,., ^ . -» 

* *■ Post huoc psrsonss jpallesque repertor honest^s 
-^■chylu8,et modiois instnixit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit magnumque loqui nitique cotonio.* — A, P., v. S78. 

If we weigh the whole of the description it will, we thiitic, be evident fhsi eved thd 
magnum iagui does not refer (as one at nrst would suspect) to hilpos/ry, but 
some of those mechanical contrivances by which the masks were made to ixlCe^iae the 
power of the voice, as the enihurtjtm did the altitude df the dgore. 

VOL. LXX. NO. CXL. V \ B.C. 536. 
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3 .C. 536. ^schylus wafl^ born eleven years later : and the boy 
who stared at some of the performances of Thespis might have 
listene^ in xnaturer ^ears to most of the poetry of JEschylus : — 
nay^ mighty before his death, have witnessed the exhibition of the 
‘Orestea.^ The relation of our own Shakspeare to the drama 
before him is analogous, but not equal to this ! 

But, in speaking of this chorus, we are treading on smothered 
fires ; for this is one of the chosen spots for learned men to quar- 
rel upon. The ground is narrow indeed ; but men fight the 
better for being closely cooped up. It is admitted that the 
tragic chorus grew out of the dithyrambic or cyclic chorus which 
danced round the altar ; and this consisted of fifty members. 
But die point at issue is no less than this, — did the tragic chorus 
itself consist of twelve or fifteen (these may be taken as one 
opinion), or of fifUj9 Startling as the difference is, it is a 
disputed point. Not that any one supposes the chorus of each 
particular tragedy to have been so numerous ; but that, according 
to Mueller — (Hermann alleges that he borrowed it from some 
other scholar) — this chorus was portioned out among the four 
dramas of the tetralogy. This is ingenious and striking: it 
certainly recommends itself by furnishing a link to connect the two 
choruses, the cyclic and the tragic ; and by the explanation which 
it affords of tliat strange blunder of a grammarian about fifty 
furicif being brought upon the stage in the ^ Eumenides.* As a 
mere conjecture it is very tempting. But Mueller proceeds to 
produce arguments and evidence in support of his view : and we 
are bound to say that we think he has completely failed in this ; 
his reasons seem futile, and his facts desperately uncertain. That 
there is room for wide speculation is clear from the fact that such 
a doubt can be entertained : and,"^ certainly, it may have been as 
Mueller has suggested ; but, as certainly, from none of the rea- 
sons which he alleges. Unluckily, the comparative statements 
of the expenses of the several xopy^ylixt will not help us here,* as 
might have been hoped. It is much to be regretted that on this 
particular head our information is so scanty. 

Nor are we satisfied by Mueller’s demonstration that twelve 
was the choral number for the ^ Agamemnon.’ In the first place, 
his theory is not established by the admission of this number, 
.tliough it falls at once to the ground if we find that there were 
fifteen ; and, secondly, his own arguments in support of the num- 
ber twelve seem to us partly to prove nothing, and partly to go 
.against' him. For instance, be refers to the passages where the 

f A trogio clioms cdbt tlte client of Lysias 8000 drSohmae (about ISO/. ; see Pro- 
HatiBey'9yi4noieni fVaghtt and Jt^eaxures, c, iii.); a cyclic chorus (at the lesser 
l^toathena^}, $00 : but if this proves anything, it proves too much. 

' chorus 
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chorus takes part in the dialogue^ arguing, very fairly, lliai if#iky 
one predominant number can be traced there, it will pt*obik;bly 
be connected with the number of the chorus. What then is 
found in the ‘ Agamemnon ?’ At v. 268, we have seven* speeches 
of the chorus, consisting each of one line. Again, at v. 538, in 
conversation with the herald, there are seven similar speeches. 
At V. 1198, we have (if we admit, as seems necessary, Hermann’s 
transposition) seven speeches, one of four lines, the rest of one 
each; and at v. 1242, six, one of four, each of the others of one 
line. So that upon these we are even with him. But, en re- 
vanche, at v. 1295, there is a speech of four lines for the eory*^ 
phaeus, and seven, of one line each, for the rest of the chorus ; 
and at the end of the play the chorus has seven single trochaic 
lines. All this indeed does not prove that there were seven pairs 
of choreuta?, who relieved the coryphaeus by taking their share in 
the minor parts of the dialogue: but it seerns to have been 
anything rather than accidental, ami makes such a distribution, 
a priori, the most probable of all. Is there counter-evidence, 
then, sufficient to rebut this presumption? Mueller cites the scene 
where the chorus discuss the propriety of assisting Agamemnon 
at the moment when his cries are heard from within : and he 
maintains that they resolve themselves into a council of twelve, 
one of whom puts the question, and again speaks to ratify the 
decision when all the rest have voted ujwm it. But, not to dwell 
on the formal })edantry of such a ]>roceeding (which Hermann 
is fully justified in ridiculing), we find in this passage fourteen 
speeches ; and it is somewhat more than questionable whether We 
should be justified in excluding the first because it is of one line 
only, instead of two, and in as^gning the second and fourteenth to 
the same person, simply to make it fit the framework on whidi 
Mueller has determined to stretch it? We hold, on the contrary, 
that this passage remarkably coincides with those mention^ 
above, wherein the number seven (here doubled) prevailed.f As 
to the lyric portion of the play, in which the chorus and Cassandra 
take part, it is so complicated a question that we must again refer 
to Hermann, who seems to us to have effectually disposed of 

* Rejecting Mueller's conjectural interpolation; wbich, by tho bye^ if 
would not contribute to support his argument, 

f So iuthd Persae, v. 232, seq,, we And seven single troohaje linea; theti' a Speech of 
three trochaics, follovf ed by six commatic strains. As to six voices distinguishable hi 
tlie evocation arid in the concluding ode, we must confess that this is a reffheipent be<y 
yoiid our comprehension; and even granting ^at twelve liras the number of a 
yt^eve^U in the hotoio agiis, we do not see why this should he inflicted on the •' 

of the time of AEsChylus, instead of their own national number seven (e^k having an 
attendant) : see in the book of Esther, cln i. 14, the names of * th§ seven princes^cif PWinek 
and Media, which saw the kingVface, and which sat the first in tho' kingdom jVrnOd 
compare Ezra, c. vii. 14. 

Y 2 * Mueller*$ 
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Muffler’s theory. This isT but a specimen of the controversies 
which have been mooted hei\s een them : but, in pity to our 
readers, we will not plunge deeper into the discussion. Mueller’s 
' Eumenides * is accessible in an English translation, though not 
^ch a good one as we could wish t* and there is an unpreteilding 
but^very neat little edition, edited by Minckv itz, which may ad- 
^lllageously be used along with it ; as the editor is a sworn 
TOllower of Hermann, and gives the sum of that part of his 
critique which treats of the text of the play. 

But our business at present is not with the editors, but with 
the drama itself. In the structure of this it is manifest that there 
was a progressive change from Thespis onwards ; a cliange much 
greater than that in the external adjuncts by which it was accom- 
panied, and, as it were, typified. In this view the one thing to 
be considered is the chorus : this was at first, as hdh been already 
SC^n, the whole. Afterwards it became only a part — yet still bear- 
ing a twofold character ; for it was both the chorus of the god and 
an actor in the play. But here an utter revolution was wrought in 
Ibe interval between Thespis and A^^schylus ; and the old saw of 
oJSfiv TTpof Aiovvaov is all that antiquity has handed down to us to 
throw light upon it. This revolution took place in the time of 
Chcerilus and Phr^nichus, and was effected by Pratinas, who 
invented the saiyrlc drama. It is singular that we should know so 
little of so great a change ; one which altogether withdrew the ludi- 
crous element from the tragedy, and compounded with the versa- 
tile Athenians by giving one piece of the wine-god’s unmixed 
inspiration with^t a drop of allaying Tiber in it. Choerilus 
(b.c, 623 — 483) was celebrated for his satiric dramas; indeed, 
the comic poet dates from the epoch ot’ XoiptA.of Iv 

eatrhpois, Phrynichus(B.c. 51 1 — 47u) wrote a tragedy on the taking 
of Miletus, which therefore must have been entirely without 
the Dionysiac element : there could be nothing Trpof Aiovvcrov here. 
PratinaS therefore must have intioduced^ the satyric drama before 
this time ; but we have no date recorded ; we only know that 
he was a competitor of Aeschylus and Choerilus in the 70th OI, 
(b.c. 500-^497). 

To Pratinas and his invention we must not digress, having work 


? J* ^6 must ijiv® a couple of examples to confirm what is said above. At p. 231, 
Jfa^ller from Plato, 'eine uebeiaus geistreiche Stclle,* wliich is rendered in the 
way, ‘ an exceedingly clever passage !’ And at p. 249, we are referred 
to ^P^atinasf, in the celebrated fragment on the eubject q/' the kyporcheeiSf with as much 



irred to— ^Athenseus, p. 16, D, ^ 628 D-Fj Lucian, de Saltat. s- 16; llgeu dc 
'p, 34, note 31 ; Schneider ad Find. Fragm. pp. 26-28. 

^ ^ enough 
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enough on our bands in the consideration of Ihe ciFeots dC this in- 
vention on the character of tragedy ; and, returning no;w 
we find it/as it were, racked off the lees — completely and neces- 
sarily changed in its subjects and its tone. The chorus indeed 
is still there ; but no longer the same chorus — no longer the re- 
presentative of the festival and its god ; it now appears as a body 
of persons connected indeed, but usually not very intimately con- 
nected (and hence the especial use of it), with the actors in the 
dialogue. Tracing it for a moment onward through its later 
vicissitudes, it may be remarked that in JEschylus the chorus 
holds the key to the plot throughout. In Sophocles it has lost this, 
and rather seems to look on and comment : its strains have now 
lost the depth of meaning which TRschylus infused into them. 
In Euripides, the play has well nigh pushed the chorus from 
its stool altogether; and its beautiful seductive lyrics have as 
little connexion with the piece in which they happen to be placed, 
as any modern song which has been forwarded to an opera- singer 
with a douceur, to be interpolated in everything which is brought 
out during the season. In the colloquial part the later character 
of the chorus is outwardly more like what it was earlier — with the 
same sort of mixture of shrewdness and simplicity which makes 
Polonius such a bore : but it is not too much to say that there is 
a meaning in this in the older drama, which is wanting in the 
new. As the chorus (in its own department) is not to give vent to 
the impressions or fancies of an individual or class of men, bat to 
pour forth strains which are inspired, and are to be received as 
coming from the god, there ought not to be, an^ there is not, any 
peculiarity of character — anything to excite an individual interest 
in the members of the chorus. We are intended to lose sight of 
them, and to receive their strdins apart from all such associations: 
and, consequently (as it appears to us), they are carefully made 
such persons as may be lost sight of. This divestment of cha- 
racter is indeed often carried to an extreme ; but it has at lea^t 
the effect of dissociating the solemn strains which we hear, from 
the human v^Q<p^ron, who pour them forth. 

It must always be remembered that though the chorus lost its 
immediate and exclusive connexion with the god’s service, yet 
tragedy did not lose its consecration. It was no mere invention 
of man for his own amusement, adopted and worked upon, by va- 
rious artists for good and evil, to be an instrument for carrying 
out their views upon tlie souls of men. It was an act — aye, tfcife 
most solemn act^of their religious service. ’ The ^acri 
wrote for their own god’s festival, under his mspiration ; an4 
were, like the magnetic rings of which Plato lell us in Ids ^ 1^,* 
the conductors from b^^-ven to earth of a power and mfluence 

tbeit 
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tteir own : and as it was ptimarily to the chorus that this sacred 
character of tragfedy att^hed^ so with the chorus too it necessarily 
sank* 

But if, even in its palmy days in Greece, not to say those 
which have followed, tragedy varied so much, how arfe we to 
pick and choose what shall 4>e our standard of it ? The best 
way will be, if possible, to begin with a definition. And it 
fortunately is possible, as we have one at hand, from the most 
approved maker, the Stagyrite himself. This, doubtlesSE, will 
make all clear! Alas! nothing less! But it will do that 
which is next best ; it will narrow the ground of our inquiry, and 
bring us to issue on a point. Aristotle defines tragedy to be, 
fAtlfjLViffif GTtov^oLioLS, /xeygOof s%QV(jifi5y eXeot; xaJ (p6^ou 

r^v roiovrcjv TcoL^fijMarm KiQotpmv, The question is, 
what does Aristotle mean? It is easy to undemtand that the 
subject-matter of tragedy is such as to strike us with feelings of 
pity and terror : on these feelings the poet has to work, that he 
may produce his effect. So far so good ; but, again, what is the 
effect intended ? ^ To accomplish the purification of these and 

the like passions’ (pity and terror). But how is tragedy, or any 
fictitious composition whatsoever, to effect this? In short, how 
are ^passions’ to be ^purged,' and what becomes of them when 
they are so? Truly a right pithy and pertinent question ; and 
one which it is hard to answer equally pithily. We have, how- 
ever, no lack of answers. For instance, let us take Lessing, a 
poet and critic of no slight eminence. He seems to think that 
tragedy is to Convert the raw material, as it were, of these feelings 
into virtuous habits, by bringing their excess or defect inU> that 
mean, in which moralists place true excellence.* But here is 
a difficulty ; for as some men labour from excess, and others from 
defect, it seems to follow that, if all are to be brought to the meatf^ 
this remedy must have a sort of double operation, hardly known 
iu the pharmacopoeia,—- to be taken in all cases, and to act ho- 
moeopathically or allopathically, pro re natd. Again, supposing 
olh this to be successfully achieved, the practical result would be, 
it would appear,f to generate pure apathy in the real trials of life. 
And some critics have even persuaded themselves that this is the 
actual ^EBUd to be sought for by the contemplation of ills greater 
than those of real human life. On the other hand, Plato (to 
whom there is probably a covert controversial allusion in Aris* 
tode’s definition, as there is so frequently in his writings) com- 
plaim of this kind of poetry and accuses it of 

watering and cherishing those passions which we ought to mortify, 

t il mak ing them mnr masters instead of our becoming theirs.f 
M‘~WnVe» vol. xiii. pp. 161.184. ■J- Republic, b. x. § 7, p. 606. 
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After all, there is something whigb partly reconciles the two 
opinions. Dramatic skill is the most .^werful of all agents 
to excite iniMlectually persons of a susceptible temperament. In 
such, undoubtedly, it stirs the passions into a violent state of 
emotion^ and, perhaps, for the time, due self-control is lost* 
Here, then, these impulses or passions are turned aside from their 
true object, which is, to serve under proper discipline as the 
main-springs of action. But then, the work of fiction, having 
brought us into this condition, abandons us in it ; nothing comes 
of it ; and we are left to get out of our limes as we best can, 
instead of being carried forward, as we ought, to something prac- 
tical, under the guidance of good principle. In fact, we are placed 
in the unpleasant situation of having our sympathies haulked 
and wasted on the fictitious case, without our having gained any 
lesson for a possible one of the same description in real life. 
And what must be the consequence of this? These feelings, 
having been once and again summoned from the depths of our soul 
for nothing but to show themselves and retire, refuse to come 
when they are called the third time. Bishop Butler tells us (in 
his Analogy) that going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts 
and drawing fine pictures of it, is so far from necessarily conduc- 
ing to form a virtuous habit, that it may harden the mind in a 
contrary course, and make it gradually more insensible to all 
moral considerations. It is manifest that the tnere excitement 
of the natural feelings by a composition which leads to no- 
thing practical, and does nothing to modify them, will come 
under the same head with the ‘ passive impressions ’ of Bishop 
Butler. The tendency will be to blunt them ; and every time 
that the experiment is tried, it diminishes their power of moving 
th^ mind at all, and so generates the ‘ passive habit ’ of callous- 
oess. But this is not a ^purifying’ of the passions, unless in that 
sense of the word in which Garrick ^purified’ a manuscript play 
from half its faults, by the expedient of blotting out every other 
line. 

Let us, for the time, adopt the common view of what is re- 
quisite for a tragedy: — a chief character, not perfect, lest his 
misery should cause horror and disgust, but yet, comparatively 
speaking, undeserving of evil, is to be led on — if blindfold^ v 
much the better — to the brink and over the precipice of ruin. This 
is the popular notion of the proper catastrophe of a tragedy,. It 
must, indeed, be acknowledged that many of the Greek stage dir , 
not answer to this description, being merely mythical plays (wi^ 
which we may compare Shakspeare’s histoTicali^\ey%), or, as HejEv 
der"*" does not hesitate to call them, melodtamaB- But this, with!* 

* Litei^tar und Kunst, vol. xvii. p. 2fl7. « -v . 'r ’ 
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out doubts is what is looked upon as the genuine tragedy. If we 
S^nalyse that one whi^ is always considered the most perfect 
lipecimen of a single Greek tragedy, the King CEffipics of So- 
phocles, we find in him a hot-tempOrSB, jealous, spoilt-child of 
ic^rtune Trc^oe. ri^ yefj^oav rns y»q (juvir^6f? 

V. IQSQ)^ involved in calaniky; and if his evils had borne any 
leur j^roportion to his infirmities, there would have been, indeed, 
jiati^factory moral lesson ; but, then, what would Lave become 
the tragedy ? As the case stands, though his petulancS is the 
means of his coming to the sense of his wretchedness a Utile more 
sj^edily, yet it is remarkable that the catastrophe is brought 
about rather by his good than his bad qualities ; that is to say, 
that it is his devotion to a praiseworthy object, which brings to 
light the full truth and the horror of that position, in which he 
has been involved by a destiny working externally and mechani-^ 
cally upon him. If we try to connect the plot with any moral 
l^ason, we are led singqjaily astray ; for here is a culprit guilty of 
one thing, accused of another, and punished for a third. How- 
ever awfully Destiny is developed in this play, it works only upon, 
not throvghj, the human character ; and therefore the human 
lesson is comparatively wanting. Solger, indeed (in the preface 
to his translation of Sophocles), maintains that this is human life 
in it$ fullest beauty, inasmuch as the Gods and Fate do not appear 
fighting, but they work. This is a point which we are not con- 
qc<*Aed to argue; nor shall we inquire too jealously whether 
iBsebylus is inferior in this. But the difference of effect must be 
pointed out which exists between these two plans, in the formation 
of the spectator’s or the student’s character. And this is the true 
end of all poetry, of all intellectual effoi t w hatsoever. For if beauty 
of any kind be the sole or highest aim of the poet, the highest 
beauty is not and cannot be attainable by him. Not only is poeiiy 
what i^stotle calls it, worthier and more philosophical than his- 
tory^ but it is, in reality, as much above philosophy as this is above 
though each, as it rises, loses itself in the other ; witness 
the phildiJOphy of Thucydides, and the poetry of Plato, For, how 
is it tfeat they act? History takes and arranges the facts of life. 
To OotobinO them, and subject them to the intellect, is the pro- 
Jihilosophy ; and it is then that they comq into the region 
poetry^ tp be illuminated by her light from heaven. The first 
brute uiatier of the body; the second the^ animal life; the 
last the human soul divine. Poetry is humanity mirrored in the 
soul 4the inspmed poet. It is the highest and fullest truth, and 
thevefd^e, frOm^Tts very nature, of necessity the most beautiful 
glorious : beautiful with a heavenly, not a sensual beauty, 
as Pritcunart’s was, when Arthegal, 
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‘ looff gazidg tliereupon* 

At last fell humbly down upon his kneet, 

#K\nd of his wonder made religion, 

Weening somt^ heavenly goddess be did see/ 

!t must, ifidoed, ^ charm at once and tame the heart;? charminjg* 
necessarily, but at the same time unconsciously : if consciously, 
if as an end, if with an effort, then it may be beautiful, it may be 
beguiling, it may be enrapturing ; — but the appeal is to the lower 
part of bur nature ; it is of earth, not of heaven. The goddess iS 
not there ; and in her substitute, fair in form, and winning in 
motion (perhaps even more so, as being less severe in beauty) m 
she may be, we are embracing only the earthly nymph or the 
cloud of air. It is the fate of Ixion; and his wheel is always 
coming round and round. On these grounds our tragedy may be 
pronounced defective. And not tragedy alone, but any fictitious 
composition which only excites the feelings, whether in the way of 
ministering as a stimulant to listlessnessji* ^ furnishing a languid 
mind with fantastic shows and indolent emotions/ or by tho- 
roughly rousing and stirring up the soul through the passions, — 
if it then ceases from its work, and neither teaclies a moral lessott 
nor leads to a practical result. 

The greatest tragic poet of recent times, in his ^ Essay on Tragic 
Art,’ has a passage which, in great part, serves singularly to con- 
firm our views ; though it leads him (strangely, as we must think) 
to a conclusion veiy different from that which we have presumed 
to draw : — 

‘ Whatever convenience there may be in having destiny to solve our 
perplexities, the notion of a blind subjection to it is degrading to man ; 
and this leaves something to be wished for, even in the finest specimeus 
of the Greek stage ; for by this final appeal to destiny, while our reason 
(liittiands reason, they in effect leave the perplexities absolutely unsolved. 
But at the highest point of the development of our moral nature thie^ 
too, is reconciled, and there is nothing any longer left to jar. Here eveii 
our quarrel with destiny is at an end, vanishing in a feeling, or rather a 
full consciousness, how all things are working together, providentially and 
propitiously, to one end. We then not only feel at one within ourselves, 
but are sensible of the exquisite adaptation of all the parts in one greai 
whole; and the seeming irregularity which hurt us in the isolated caee 
only serves as a spur to make us look, for the vindication of the partictfm 
fact, into the general law, which will turn the seeming discord into'pei^* 
feet harmony. Tn this height Greek art nr^er raised Use If y from jthq 
deficiency of their national religion and philosophy/ ^ 

If this be taken simply as based on an induction of most 
plays (such as the King CEdipus heiove named )> is both true 

♦ Schiller, Ueber tragtaehe Kuntif Werke, vol. xvii. p, 033, seq.^ IS2$# 
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and very important : and with that limitation we must assent 
to the position that in this respect the religion and philosophy of 
Greece were a fetter to the poet. Speaking as heamem, it must 
be confessed that the calamities of CEdipus, and the utter want of 
connesdon between them and the parts of his characiter which 
stand in need of discipline,^re not to be reconciled with a right 
order of things. For surely in heathen poetry there is an absolute 
necessity for poetical justice and a visible adjustment <rf the 
balance of good and evil, by the restoration of virtue and right to 
their privileges in this world ; though this is not called for where 
a religion of better promises comes in to support the soul. How 
bitterly this void was felt may be seen in the dreary pictures 
which Homer, and after him ^he other Greek poets, give us of 
all that attends the decline of life! Not to refer only to the 
chilling words of Achilles in the nether world, — 

fioL OavaTov ye vapavda^ (pailipi^ ^OBvtnrEv* 
j3ovXoijJ,rfp K iTrdpovpoc ewy Orjrevefiey u\X^ 
aydpl wap* AKXfjptp* ^ fiij (Motoq ttoXvq tirj^ 
rj watTiy ytKveaoi Kara<l>OtfieyoL(n aydacrfiv ^ — > 

there is precisely the same spirit in the living picture of Laertes 
in the Odyssey, and in that which Achilles draws of his father 
PeleuB in the Iliad. As soon as their way of life has fallen into 
the sere, they are, as a matter of course, set aside ; and the re- 
mainder of their existence is a ghastly spectral life in death, 
haunting the scenes of their old pride and prowess. This is man, 
hanging on to earth, clinging the more closely to it as he feels it 
slipping from his grasp, because he knows or will know nothing 
beyond, which can fill its hollowness. Afterwards philosophy 
tried to do better things ; but a miserable comforter was she ; and 
rather exposed, by analysing, the nature of heathen consolations, 
than supplied the aching void in the weary heart. — N o. Virtue's 
triumph and Vice’s punishment must in heathen poetry be visible, 
or we lose that moral lesson, which to the Christian is more perfect 
when kept clear of all the transitory rewards and punishments of 
this life. Bearing on this point there are some admirable remarks 
of Scolfe (Preface to Ivanhoe) in answer to those who would have 
wishisd him to reward the lofty character of Rebecca with worldly 
prosperity : — 

* A character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather 
thaiiPexaltei by an attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. 
Stick ‘ is not the recompense which Providence has deemed worthy of 
soffeiitfg merit j -and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young 
perao^9 that iectitude of conduct and of principle are either naturally 

f d wUJi Off adequately rewarded by the gratification of our passions 
ttnmmentof our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied 
^ character 
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character is dismissed with temporid wealtli, gre^t&eBf)> the raider 

will be apt to say, Virtue has had, its reward.* * 

Will it thien%e said that this very truth, that virtue has not ' 
always its reward nor vice its punishment in this world, does away 
Wfth our objection to the want of a moral lesson in the catastrophe 
of a modern, i.e. a Christian tragedy? We apprehend that it 
cannot be justly said, for two reasons.^ The deficiency has not 
been the result of any alteration made to suit our different 
position as Christians, but has been received as handed down 
by the tradition of our heathen forerunners, with whom it could 
have no such significance. But a more important ground is, 
that modem tragedies are no more Christian than ancient ones. 
The religious view is never brought out : — the reliijious, at least 
Christian, virtues are not heroic : — Christian sufferings are not 
tragic : — ^the Christian character is not adorned by such bravery as 
the world loves, such magnanimity as the world can appreciate, 
or such human passion as creates a deep interest with the world. 
The Christian hero humbles himself, is as nothing in his own 
eyes, prefers all to himself. His sufferings do ndt raise him in 
human eyes. ^ A spectacle ’ indeed he may be to men and angels ; 
but how different a spectacle ! Angels minister to him : but be- 
fore men he fights with beasts. His greatness is such as men 
cannot see — could not comprehend or believe if they did see it. 

Thus, in the light in which vre stand, it is much to be feared 
that tragedy has a tendency to heathenise our minds ; whereas to 
heathens the antique poet, when lie knew his vocation, was the 
messenger and authoritative teacher of morality and religion, and 
from him the nations were fain to glean scattered fragments of the 
truth. 

But if we place Schiller’s objection side by side with the defi- 
nition of Aristotle, it vanishes : it is an objection only to a de- < 
scription of tragedy which does not come up to the definition. 
We have yet to seek, and this is our next, object, whether there be 
not something in which the idea of the ancient philosopher will 
be fully embodied so as to annihilate the modern poet’s objection 
to the Greek drama. As to his assertion of the superic^ty of 
modern tragedy, we may content ourselves with protesting against 
it in passing. The present inquiry shall be strictly limited to the . 
consideration of Greek tragedy, as in the highest sense a of 
art, working on the most definite principles; and we ate i^Q%. 
without hopes of imparting to the reader something of our own 
conviction that.ffischylus stands unrivalled as a consummate arti^t^v, 

This must be done, however, not by considering single , plaj^^; 
which may have been, and which in many cases Ve know tb have 
been only parts of a whole, but by examining the groups into which 

• the 
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the poet fojroed them ; fbi^ it is with the Greek drama as with the 
Greek sculpture, in which every torso or separate limb of a single 
figure shears indeed the impress of the master mind ; but that 
lUmd is not rightly appreciated until we study the full group of 
the tympanum ; — nay, until the temple too ^e taken into consi- 
deration, and the frame-work of earth and sky in which it stands. 

It is now necessary to go back to the period at which the 
Satyric Drama was established, and the ludicrous element thus 
removed from tragedy. It is recorded that at this time the com- 
petitors were bound to exhibit a tetralogy , consisting of three tra- 
gedies (a trilogy), and a satyric drama. All the details of this 
arrangement are quite unknown, so that it is a fair subject for 
speculation ; and as a speculation the remark may be ha- 
zarded, that this proportion of three to one is a strange and start- 
ling one for the aTrposliowffo. to bear to the worship of Bacchus 
in the compact or composition made between the poetry of the 
drama and the religio temporis. It seems, a priori, much more 
probable that the tragic portion was originally looked upon as one 
whole, and the satyric portion as another. This view would 
suggest the theory of one tragedy in three acts or parts, rather 
than <)f three tragedies ; and as it is not difficult to trace a pro- 
gressive system of encroachment on the worship of the god by 
the chartered libertines of poetry, this account of the first step 
would help to make their gradual success more intelligible, and 
to explain how it happens that so little is heard of the revolution 
until it is found to be quietly, but fully accomplished ; when the 
satyric drama is so far from being any longer sole possessor of 
the field, that it does not even share it withx^ne cornval, but is 
driven up as it were into a corner, struggling hard to keep one 
quarter of its ancient kingdom; — nay, even rudely jostled at times 
from this its last stronghold ; as is known to have been the case in 
the tetralogy to which The Alcestis of Euripides belonged."^ 

To come to the plays extant,— of ^schylus there is none of 
^hich it has not been conjectured that it formed part of a trilogy 


* It had often been remarked that the Ahestis was scarcely to be called a tragedy ; 
abd wj^iollj that Hercules sustanis exactly that cbaractei in it which made him so 
pdimlar satyiic dramas ; we are now enabled to say positively (from a fragment 
l^lpatealiae) that this play ^Uto^fouith in a tetralogy, and consequently did 

xatfi4xei/Ti^»9 t;i^u xitrutfxtv^y* The Other tetralogies positively 

Phinetts, Persse, (llattcus Potnleus, (Prometheus 
A^tnemnon, ChoSphor®, Eumenides, (Proteus)-^ dreitea, 
Baisihrides, NmioiVimi, (Lycurgusj — The 
^ ^uripidai^) itfedea, PhUootet^ lOictys, (Thenstw). v 
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er, Palamedes, Troados, (Sisyphus). 
Lycaou, Bac^cbee (Athamas). 
limit. . ' 
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on some connected subject; but how closely connet^ted and 
daily worked ,up We cannot tell, and dare not guess ; for we must 
confess that oUr mind is always thrown into an attitude of sus- 
picion by the extreme plausibility with which Welcker plays at 
thimble-rig with these luckless trilogies. In every book that he 
publishes (and he writes unceasingly) they alter their form : the 
plays are never at rest, but are now here, now there, back and 
forwards> in and but of their respective groups ; like the single 
eye of the mythical Trilogy of the Phorcldes, which was trans- 
ferred from one to another as it was wanted for' the day; or that 
more anciently recorded trilogy still, which was 

ILp6ff0e Xcoi V, oTTidey Be pti crffri 3c \i fjiaipa. 

But one trilogy has come down to us entire; arid this, there- 
fore, is safe ground upon which to try conclusions. 

Of Sophocles there remain no trilogies r — indeed the gramma- 
rians record that he was author of the innovation of exhibiting 
single plays. This, however, can scarcely mean (as it was under- 
stood formerly) that he brought forward only one drama at One 
time. For we have the distinct record of his satyric plays, as 
well as of the trilogies and tetralogies with which his contem- 
poraries and juniors contended against him for the prize. Now 
it is contrary to reason to suppose that he could have been allowed 
to contend with one play, against those who exhibited four; 
Welcker’s explanation must therefore here be adopted, and single 
plays be understood simply to mean unconnected, Sophocles 
then was the author of the next step in the revolution, wherein 
there was no longer one story handled tragically and another 
embodied in a satyric play, but the three parts of the trilogy 
became wholly disunited, except by the external accident of their 
juxtaposition. This was not done, it must be inferred, by others 
until Sophocles had set the example ; but doubtless it may be 
taken for granted, on the one hand, that Sophocles had written 
upon the old model— that is, in connected trilogies — ^before he 
arrived at sufficient eminence to make such an innovation ; and, 
on the other, that JEschylus, before the end of his careei’^.may 
have availed himself of this new licence, as he adopted Other 
alterations which are ascribed to Sophocles. But we nmyt re- 
joice that he did not entirely abandon the original 
we should have then been without the specimen of the trilo^ 
which has come down to us; since this, as formerly stated; was* 
produced almost at the close of the poet’s Ijife. Anothi^ 
tetralogy of ^schylus is mentioned under one j^llective name^ 
and consequently, as may be surmised, consisting of a fCon- 
nected plot; — and of this it may further be remarked tl^i the 

satyric 
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^atyiric drama i» in maxm with the three tragedies. This is 
the Ljjmrgia ; a*wi the subject of it being taken from the Bacchic 
mythmogy^ makes the introduction of the satyrs easy and natural. I n 
the case of the Orestea there seems to have been no such quad- 
rwfde aUiwnee, in spite of Schoeirs theory, n^hich we formeily 
propounded with such gravity as we were capable of. It is true 
that the Orestea is sometimes, called a tetralogy ; but this Would 
not unnaturally happen even if the afterpiece was mot on the same 
subject with the three tiagedies; and the schobal* on the Ranae 
of Aristophanes, who gives it this name, tells us at the same time 
that Aristarchus called it a trilogy, which the critic could not 
have done if the plot had extended through all the four. To illus- 
trate this by a modern analogy ; — onq series of the ‘ Tales of my 
Landlord* contained *0\d Moitality’ in three volumes and the 
^ Black Dwarf’ in one. Tins being so, though there is no con- 
nexion between the stones, there would be nothing surprising in 
hearing the whole tetralogy (so to speak), called loosely ^ Old 
Mortality;* whereas, if the fourth volume had been a continuation 
of the three first, no one could have called these a trilogy. 

The scholiast on the Birds of Aristophanes mentions a group 
of tragedies on the story of Pandion, a Paruliomd, by Philocles * 
and among the tragedies of Euripides we find that the Aleocander, 
PeUamedeSy and Troades were exhibited together : in which, if 
wc may judge from the names, the plot was continuous. Heie 
the satyric drama was the Sisyphus, 

For the other tiilogies — indeed for all the other plays which 
we find named — it is an easy t«isk to divine some theme of a com- 
mon plan Cft interest ; because the few poor fragments that remain 
can scarcely contradict one ; or, if they do, they can be lopped 
0Xid cropped — a new name put upon one, — a leg cut off another, 
-—a Taliacotian nose grafted upon a thinl, — until all are made to 
correspond in some measure to one’s notions of the names in- 
tmtded for them : and if^ a first experiment is unsuccessful, it is 
but to shift the labels and begin again. ’Tis as easy as writing 
nonsense verses. But when we find that, after all this labour, the 
unity claimed for most of them is but a oneness of moral, thrice 
illustrated by three unconnected stones, what inducement is theie 
fojr us to go further ? Such performances are not trilogies ; they 
atA aoted*tSharades ; and if Athenian cleverness could have dis- 
|;)<w^ed that 'fte Phineus, Persee, and Glaucus had no meaning 
bhf ^^fjrJI^ece triumphant over Barbary,* — they would have hooted 
the <^tmhdrum off the stage. How different from this is the 

* ity in which the Orestea came, as one perfect whole, from the 

thlj^ wo noWibturri ; and in tracing it we must start with a 
* view 
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view of tha^ destiny, which was doubly working for evil — -in pub- 
lic and in priva'te — on the lamily of the Pelopidae. The drama 
opens upon us at the point where these two independent, but 
equally hostile influences converge. 

In their public character the princes of ^ Pelops’ line ’ were 
exalted above all their contemporaries : and all made them but 
the more obnoxious to that jealousy of heaven-^j^i^dovs^v yiq to 
OeToy — which always attended on more than mort^V fartune> ready 
to avenge the more heavily the slightest false step of those who 
were so highly favoured. The taking of Troy, which was the 
climax of their glory, was also the ci isis of their fate ; for Troy 
too was ^divine;’ Troy was a fated city, both^m its glories and 
its sins; and the reckonijjig which it paid p:QOportionally 
fearful. But the reckoning wa^ paid, and the victors now stood 
within the same danger. Raised on the ruins of the heaven-built 
city, her scourge could hardly fail to fall on them : all that had 
affronted heaven in Troy now redounded on their heads: and, 
besides, theie was a long account of actual wickedness to settle, 
for violence arid bloodshed in the siege, horrors and godlessness 
in the sack of the town. Nor was there wanting a cry to heav'en 
against the sons of Atrcus, from their own home, among their 
own people. All Gicece had suffered the ills of the expeilition, 
which had served only to avenge the quarrel of the one, and to 
enhance the renown of the other. Abroad, the flower of Greece 
was * wede away ;* and at home, in the absence of their lawful 
monarchs, the people were ground down by anarchy or tyranny. 

And theie were other horrors, more private, yet not less 
fearful. The line of Pelops was, from their very origin, under a 
curse, mysteriously Ijound up, as by a principle of compensation, 
with all their greatness. It is traced to the slaughter of Myrtilus 
in one generation ; in another it bursts forth in the quarrel of 
Atreus and Thyestes, the incest of Thyestes with Aerop^, and 
the horrible revenge of Atreus. But the revenge was incom- 
plete : according to the eastern proverb — 

* Tyrants kill 
Whom they will : 

But never tyrant killed his heir* 

And the youngest, an infant child, is rescued, to grow;fUp the 
born enemy, the Goel^ or (may it not be said ?) the personified 
"Erinnys of the house of Atreus, It is in this capacity that be 
appears ; and — ^notwithstanding the allusions of the choirus to the 
enseamed bed,’ and Cassandra’s revelations of the wolf stealpag 
into the lion’s lair — ^gisthus, with all his vllen^ss, is yet but one 
of the instruments throuj^h which evil is punished by evil. Sis 

• adultery 
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iK>thiiig of nimy of ^ho guatdiflupi ; how m$ holy attains 

presertred Clyt^ztioestta from evil ; bow the faithful mau was 
bom^ to a loimly islands and her fall soon followed.^ 'Th^v 
atlulWj^ 13 not the one grand crime bringing^ all others in its 
ttfl^'^; is only one link in the chain of hor^rs^ ode thretid in 
endless ine^^tricable web (Swei^ov alt^(ptfiXyj<Trpov\ wliibhr ia- 
Volyea^ not Agamemnon only, but them all. It is^the hereditary 
curse which is working itself out in each generation through the 
evil passiona of inan^s jheatft^ and visiting alternately each bf anch 
of the famdy by the agency of the other. ^ «» 

AjwJ if this be*|b with .fegisthus, still more emphatically "is it 
SO with ClyljBemnestra. Probably ve^j^ few* even of those who 
have read the Agamemnon most car^ully, are conscious of the 
Urt with which this, the more degrading portion of her wickedness, 
is kept out of sight ; because all come to the study of j^schylus 
with the details of the mythology in their minds: they are 
admitted into the mansion of the Pelopidm up the back - stairs 
by Dr, Lempriere (the scandalous chronicler of the ancients), 
instead of coming with the triumphal procession of Aga- 
memnon to the palace-gates. But let us recommend to our 
readers to glance over the play, with the special view of re- 
marking the extreme delicacy with which this is shaded. One 
pr two figurative hints of the chorus, one or two oracular meta- 
phors of Cassandra, are all that prepare us for the bold and un- 
embarrassed language of Clytaemnestra herself, after the deed of 
death is done, and the load of dissimulation off her mmd ; by 
lifhioh time the special sin of her connexion with ^gistllus is, 
as^jt were, merged in the unity of her awful character. In fact;^ 
the strongest endeuce against her, until .this time, is to be^ drawn 
from her extreme and anxious self- exculpations. Methinks, the 
Aoth pToifsst too much : and ber whole appearance is, as it is 
to be, that of a peison talking at random to conceal her 
HiOYlg'htS, or occasionally venting them obscurely, as if in demi- 
a<4ilo<JUy*f And then, what an array of crimes we have, brought 
Up against King Agamemnon, and with what skill marshalled ! 
His vorv ^ptrance, accompanied by the captive Cassandra, carries 
to all the infidelities of his absence, while she for* 
^ Jp^^^brd, was pining in her widowed nest at home. And 
ly remind one vividly of the vamete of the Homerig 
who teil$ us that Chryseis was no whit inferior to 
wlfej and that, th&refore^ he naturally preferred 


4 
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f Cf, V. 349, etc. 
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t ^ KXvr^</»v4<S*r/!>ac irpo^iflovXa^ 

icovotBiffG hXoxpv * itr el iBev i(rrl xe p e I <Mk 

* oif oijiaQ^ oifm ^v4lVi ovr* hp ^p£vac» oiVc ri Ipya.* 

Again, the slaughter (for in ^schylus we hear nothing of 
Iphigenia in TaUris) of his eldest child as the victim of his 
brother’s uxoriousness and his own* ambition, Is, not unnaturally, 
much and variously dwelt upon ; until at last the picture of the 
murdered maiden welcoming to the banks of Acheron the father 
who had sacrificed her (i?. 1503), makes the student feel the 
triumph of the poet in having, for a iiioment, trimmed the ba- 
lance between the parties ; though there is nothing ih the per- 
plexity thus produced which can permanently pervert the judg- 
ment. ^ 

Again, let the Queen’s indatcxl langu&ge, and the insidious 
pomp of Agamemnon^s reception, be noticed. Here is no devia- 
tion from nature; rather, under her circumstances, it is the 
highest nature j~but the effect is, for the time, to throw a shade 
of caricature over all his greatness and his person. All is forced 
to such an excess as to provoke reaction. She has become bold 
in length of time to tell her love-tale in the public ear ; and an 
invidious one it is of a disconsolate, deserted wife, weeping to 
hear story after story of her husband’s death, until his body had 
been (said to be) tin ice over drilled with eylet-wounds like a net, 
and himself— had he been three gentlemen at once — buried thrice 
deep ! Forgotten and woeful matron, she had done nothing but 
weave herself halters, and her maidens had had their time 
fully occupied in cutting her down: nay, her dear Orestes 
had been taken from her, from some vague anticipation of his 
being hanged pr deposed, we are not sure which. And as for 
tears, 4hey must not be surprised that she sheds none ^ she has 
none left ; the very fount of them is dry ! But her eyes are sore, 
(if this will do as >\ell) with weeping by unsnuffod candles (so 
we presume to translate tols <rov yXaiovsx 

Ath) ; and the very ^ buzzing night-flies ' had kept^ 
her awake instead of ^ hushing her to her slumbers.’ But now, 
it is all past : Agamemnon is come ! And now that he is come, 
what shall she say, what shall she call him ? A house-dog — a 
cable — a pillar — an only child — a friendly shore — a faiv dfty— -"a 
running stream ! His very foot is a g^rious foot, for it Spumed 
Troy over; and it must not tread u^n tbe earth.* Adi lhii| 
___ Aga mcnintm! 

The reader caii hardly have forgotten tbe parody on this ju the KtiigUta qI 
Aristophanes (v. 783 sey.) ; * 

i«r< 90 VKXmZi w% 
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Agamemnon ^eg protesting indeed against the splen- 

dour of his reception, as w^ll as the length of her speech, — which 
latter he compares to the si^e of Troy ; but giving way* at last, 
fpr tJhe suite of a quiet life. 

It may doubtless be said that this is ludicrohs ; so, in itself, it 
undoubtedly is : but how true to nature, and how wonderfully 
Contrived to further the poet’s purpose ! Let us take H^acbbth : if, 
at least, we may be forgiven for venturing, against certain modern 
authorities, to retain our belief that there is a family likens 
between Lady Macbeth arid Clytsemnestra. She^ indeed, ia more 
sparing of her rhetoric ; but in her speech of welcome to Duncan 
there is the same frigid elaborateness : with both of them alike 
all is 

‘ In every point twice done, and then done double.’ 

In the same taste is that earlier speech of Clytaemhestra, wherein 
the description of the courier flame, which announced the capture 
of Troy, is worked up with the most marvellous union of real ex- 
citement and perturbation, with cold and inflated bombast. In a 
modern work, which has fallen into our hands in the course 
of our professional labours as ^ the scavengers of literature,* we 
have found it authoritatively remark e<l, that ^it is the orthodox 
custom of translators to render the dialogue of Greek plays in 
blank verse ; but in this instance the whole animation and rapi- 
dity of the Original would be utterly lost in the stiff construction 
and ptc^acted rhythm of blank verse !’ Alas for Shakspeare then 1 
Alas for JEschylus, who — though the whole range of 'rapid* 
and ' animated ’ choral metres was before him — chose so unac- 
countably to clothe this speech in a metre adopted, as Aristotle 
tells us, because it was the most proselike, the most like common 
discourse, of all I Alas for the lyrical translator, who^lias to 
soften down into ^ animated and rapid * phraseology such expres- 
sions as ' old-womanish heather ’ ‘ a huge beard 

- of flame’ ((pXoyoV ptsyav and the like, and especially that 

*glorioug description of the last beacon, oIk awa^r^rov-’lSatoy TFvpos 
—'which,* to translate accurately, * 

^ is not un-grandfather’d by Ida’s fire I’ 

Are we disparaging ASsehylus by showing that among the 
fervid thoughts of this speech there are swieh frigid tropes inter- 
mingled ? Quite the revefte ; because we believe it to be natural, 
and that he kn^ it, to one in Clytaemnestra’s situation to use 


* Here*! a present you’ll prjse : come, arise, Sir, arise! 
Then sit down^Roftly upon her : 

Since Satanus" shock, wkat a shame the hard rock 
t ShoiUn be chafing the seat — of your Honour!’ 


such 
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such langyjjfage, instead of the gaji pre^^eiseaof our modem Midas, 
who tur^ everything that he touches to — tinsel.* To estimate 
her character, we must compare her language before and after 
the deed was done. Afterwards there is no elaboration, no dis- 
guise, no frigidi^. Every word burns, — burns with helb’fire. 
Public and private ills have converged on the heads of the 
Atridce ; or rather — for the historical account of the shipwreck is 
ably applied to withdraw Menelaus — on the one head of Aga- 
memnon. And she stands forth as the At^ within the family, as 
.ffilgisthus from without ; and this, rather than their illicit love 
(which, in fact^ flows from it), is the bond of their unhallowed 
union. 

This forms one means by which a catastrophe is prepared. 
But a still more important agent is the Chorus; and this is so 
employed by jEschylus as to need a more careful analysis. It 
was not (says the fine old Platonist, Philip van Heusde) merely by 
the outward improvements iii his art, which we learn from Horace 
and the archaeologers, that JEschylus did his work. It was by the 
masterpieces of his tragedy, the deep impression which they made 
on the spectator, filling him now with pity, now with terror, but 
always with elevating emotions. And this he attained, not by 
action and language, but most chiefly by the influence of the 
chorus. The tragedian was also probably the first lyric poet of 
Greece ; and thus by the chorus in the pauses of his dramas his 
aim was to work up the souls of his hearers to the pitch of the 
tragedy which they were hearing, and to inspire them with a 
capacity for the feelings which were to be called forth. It is to 
this chorus that we chiefly trace the higher spirit which possesses 
us when we study the Greek tragedy : — 

* We cannot miet <he temptation to give one more specimen of puppy-fled* 

It is characterned as * one of those soft passages so rare %n jE^ohybtt (/), nor less ex- 
quisite than rare 

* Ah ! soon alive, to miss and mouni[ 

The form beyond ocean borne, 

Shall start* the Io||||Iy hing ! 

And thought sballvR the l^t one*a room, 

And darkly through the palaoe glown 
Shall stalk a ghostly thing,'' 

(/. e,y as a note tells usi, Menelaus, as lean as a ghost 0 

* Her statues meely as round they nsoy 
The leaden stare of sightless eyes ; 

Whew is their ancient beauty gonet 
Why loathe his looks die breathing stone f 
Alas ! The foulness of thsgrace 

Hath swept the Venus from her face T l 

With some difficulty we have discovered that this is meant td he a tram^ation ftom 
Agam., vv. 414-419 v 

z 2 * llle 
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• Ille boi^ift et concilietur toicis ; 

Et reg&t iratos, et amet peccare timentes : 
llle dapes laudet xnensse brevia, ille salubrem 
Juatitiam^ legesque> et apertis otia portis : 
llle tq^at commisaa, Deosque precetur, e| oret 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat Fortuna superbis.’ 

Hor. a, P., 196, seq. 

It is remarked by Schlegel, that the Greek chorus is the ideal- 
is^d spectator, giving the fair comments of man’s judgment in 
the abstract upon the acts or sentiments of the characters, and 
so^ by the impersonal character of its moralising, gently lead- 
ing the audience |o do the like. But this is notiSa sufficient 
description of the chorus in JEschylus. With him it is no mere 
external critic upon the plot ; it is the plot itself. The dialogue 
of the Agamemnon could be dispensed with as easily as the 
lyric portion of it. The chorus is no critical looker-on ; it is the 
poet soliloquising at his work, and giving vent, as in involuntary 
strains, to the mysterious imaginations which crowd upon his soul, 
while he strives to embody them in their more definite, but thus 
less spiritual form. Without the chorus we could no more attain 
to the fulness of the poet’s meaning than we could attune *our- 
selves to the harmonies in which he clothes it. The chorus is 
altogether rapt out of the region of reflection. It is inspired. 

It will be worth while to trace the clue of their strains through 
the earlier part of the play, from their entrance, summoned by 
Clytsemnestra to hear the news of the triumph which has been 
telegraphed from Troy. This carries them back ten years, to the 
time when the Atridac departed, shouting for vengeance on Troy, 
like vultures wheeling over their empty nest, 

‘ J^ght sorrowfully mourning their bereaved cares.’ 

Well! things must be as they may; and destiny and wrath will 
have their course; but ^our way of life is in the sere 

)tt4TaK<»p<popt6VToi), we linger oq, unmeaning as a dream at mid- 
day.’ ‘ / 

Yet old as they are, the spirit of^ng survives ; and now the 
fated time suggests the strain, — ho4Wmens met the avengers on 
iheir way. And this was the rede of the prophet : time wiU come 
when Troy shall fall before the host; but a hostile influel^cc 
d$U*kens the future : the goddess of the wild-wood tribes is at the 
throne of Zeus to ask the fulfilment of the sign, prosperous in 
the. main, yet deeply dashed with ill ^ev, ^4), 

li^Nsven forefend that she demand a horrid sacrifice— horrid in 
itself, and source of future horror, treachery, and domestic ven- 
geanel^. Sing wbe, sing woe, and well awayr! (aJ'Xtvov, -ai'Xtvov 
5* eJ vtHdrw) ... A weight is on their soul, and who shall 
^ ' - relieve 
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relieve them ? The ancient powers of heaven are gone by ; only 
Zeus remains; and has otclained that by suffering sh^dl mor- 
tals be taught to bow beneath the rod. Thus was his hand on 
Agamemnon, what time the host pined away to watch day after 
day the refluent waters of Euripus. But the remedy was worse 
than all ; the monarch smote the earth and cried, ^ A sorry 
choice! It is hard to disobey ! and how hard to shed a virgin 
daughter’s ^blood I and yet I owe a duty to my comrades ; and 
must they not demand it V Then^he bowed to the yoke of fate, 
and steeled himself -to dare the worst ; for in the first guilt 
madness lies, and hardens man to recklessness; and so he set 
at nought daughter’s prayer and appeals to a father’s name ; 
muffling the curses which might fall from that melodious longue, 
which had so often charmed the guests of his palacc-liall ; 
for there she stood as if in act to speak, fair as some pictured 

form, darting her glances round in pitiful appeal \Ve saw 

not, dare not tell the rest ; but this is sure, that prophecy will 
work its way, and those fiiat will not learn, shall learn by suf- 
fering. But away with inquiries into the future. Enough that 
it mil come, surely and speedily ! ^ 

After hearing what the queen has to tell them of the conquest, 
and her rambling strain of moralising upon it, they again take up 
their parable, their theme being the sin of Troy and the certainty 
of judgment. But mark whither this leads them ! 

Zeus has bent his bow against the guilty. Ay, though meU are 
found to say that the gods reck not of evil deeds, it was his doing : 
he shows himself in vengeance to the sons of an overweening race. 
Ours be the lowlier lot which knows no ill ; for there is no re- 
demption for the high and wealthy ones who spurn the altar of 
right. They are driven on to inevitable ill : the light within 
has ceased to be of heaven, but blazes lurid forth, hurryihg them 
downwards; and. no one hears their prayer, but mischief hunts 
the man who for a toy, a,!.bi||d of gay plumage, transgresses. And 
even such a bird was Helen ! Lightly she glided from her homelH 
leaving a legacy behind her, the clash of arms and the battle stivi 
— bearing with her a dowry^' ruin to Troy. . . , And he, the dis- 
honoured, the unreproaching Silent is he : he cannot deem her 
goib: her fdrm will haunt hm yet in every hall where she has 
reigned as queen : all else in them is a blank ; for the desire of 
his eyes is gone, and what is^veliness to him ? In dreaitts he 
snatcberll^ empty joy, and lo the vision is gone with the slum- 
ber ! . . . But private . sorrows are not all. There is a ciyof 
mourning through universal Greece. Men ask foi‘ their children/ 
and what have they? Ashes and an urn! And when 
fell of this m^n’s course and that man’s death; there 

^ Ibe 
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the murxnuA that it was all Cor one frail wife I Far o& sleep the 
beautiful; but whiapera deepen 'into cursee here at home,— 
curves which fall not to the ground ; for hlood. will have blood ; 
an4 glbry overtnuch is not foe good, but calls heaven’s lightning 
down. Ours he no such fortune, but rather the ui^nvied lot, 
unharmed, unharming ! 

Up to this point, at which the chorus seems to be interrupted 
b^ e about of the citizens without, welcomii^ the arrival of the 
herald, we can clearly trace th!% idea of the drama in the lovely 
ode, which, for critical purposes, we have so rudely anatomised. 
The chorus endeavour to wake the Sbng of triumph over Troy; 
but they are impressed with an undehnable though s\a0iorehodmg 
of evil, which alwa3rs returns, however they may try to shake it 
off ; and so offensa remliat imago, the echo of their song comes 
back upon them. Every topic of triumph, by alluding to Trojan 
lUisfcsrtunes, suggl^ts the danger of the Greeks. N emesis, who 
waits on overmuch fortune, and overweening recklessness of right, 
bears hearily on those who have sacked Si heaven 'built city, and 
destroyed a sacred kingdom. There is blood crying to heaven. 
There is*the muttered curse of those that dare not cry aloud. 
And there is a sure avenger for them that have no helper ! 
And so they see but little difference between the misery 
of victor and vanquished, master and captive ; and they pray to 
be delivered from both alike. These are intimations of evil 
to come, clear enough to him who hears or reads ; naturally more 
cl^r to him than to the chorus themselves, who are pos- 
sessed, fapt into futurity while they utter them ; and who, 
when their dark hour passes, are too much mixed up with the 
events to rise to the pitch of their own inspiration, or judge of the 
fulness of their prophecy. But it must be borne in mind that, 
even to the bearer or reader, the warning does not stand so start- 
lingly as we have represented it. It is all there, but invested in 
mystery by the art of the poet, which iffs been taxed to clothe the 
ffkeletoil which is given above, in a wondrous form of beauty and 
glory. 

At this conjuncture the herald enters with a thanksgiving for his 
safe return. He tells of the araiy^ sufferings and triumph ; but 
this is not all. His most importan^nnouncement is/ that theUhtd 
hm The storm which has been hanging over the Greeks 

basM^tst; and the shipwreck of,^the returning warriors is the 
of a)| that the chorua has foretold. In this tensest they 
lose Monelaus. Probably, indeed, thus much is histo- 

rical ; Smf it » not introduced here merely as an historical fact, 
dons^ not a)>pear again in the trilogy, some scholars con- 
that this allusion was meant to connect the trilogy with 
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the fourth tlrama, the Proteus. But this is not necessary to 
explain it. It is, as has been before hinted, a sufficient reason 
for his disappearance, that he U^as one of the two sons of Atreus 
(or Pieisfhenes), on whom vengeance has been accumulating ; 
and that by his being spirited away arsti lost sight of, the full 
weight of destiny is concentrated on the <me head of the devoted 
Agamemnon. 

The return of the herald follows the signal of the beacons » 
and is again followed by the appearance of Agamemnon, with 
little more than two choral odes intervening. Here is a pro- 
blem for the sticklers for the unity of time. Afterwards, in tire 
Eumenide^the scene shifts from Delphi to Athens, if not also 
from one part of Athens to another. So that the unities of 
time and place may equally be dispensed with. The tech- 
nical canons, of which one has heard so much from the French 
school of expositors of Hellenic art, are not binding upon 
.®schylus. Indeed, these so-called Greek, or rather Gallo- 
Grecian, unities are but a modern forgery, foisting upon Aristotle 
a doctrine of which he never dreamt, and for oneness of conception, 
for the living whole of creative poetry, substituting a dead, me- 
chanical union of parts filling up an arbitrary outline : — one 
indeed, but one as a volume, not as a work is one. Like other 
falsehoods, they are built upon a truth ; and that is, that unity is 
excellence, and consistency indispensable. Hence, the more 
perfectly a tragedy combined all in detail, the more in that point 
it would approach perfection. Of this excellence no one was a 
more consummate master than ^schylus. The whole Trilogy is 
a proof of this: for it is one in a sense in which no other dramatic 
poem extant can be called so. But, in the detail, all minutiae 
must be duly subordinated to the grand whole ; and one essential 
point in the definition was, that the subject-matter must be of 
weight and importance (vpa^ts involving tlierefore 

various interests, events, and characters, and often spreading over 
a considerable time, in proportion to that greatness which gives it 
its fitness for tragic handling. The niceties, therefore, which go 
by the name of the unities of time and place, will frequcmtly inter- 
fere with the development of the plot, in exact proportion to its 
t4[||ic grandeur :*-rthat is, when ^ the plot is a good plot,’ artfully 
devised and complicated, there will be far more difficulty in aor 
commodating everything to th^se niceties than where there i|^little 
pl^H at $dl. When such difficulties occur, the minor con- 

sideration should giveaway. In scenes of a purely do^esric 
racter, it would be comparatively easy to adhere strictly to pftace 
and punctually to time ; and hence in the later homedy we usually 
find this done ; because here the intricacies of the plot extend no 

further 
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futtber than the eoncernt of two neighbouring families^ But it 
» otherwiae in such dramas as we are treating of. 

And here let not the real question be mistaken ; for mistaken it 
will be, if we are to inquire whether Aeschylus leaves time enough 
toiiht the spectator or reader think that Agamemnon may have re^ 
tunned^ This is an absurdity. We know that we are (as the case 
may be) witnessing or readiii^ a play, with full purpose to give ^ 
ourselves up to the illusion, if it be not rudely dispelled by 
some awkwatdness in the artist : — we dream until we are fombly 
awakened* Tfae^^real question then is, whether the want of unity 
is sudi aato dispel the illusion, and to bring us back to the* work- 
day worm and the measurement of time. If we g|| 3 asure the 
ehoral odes, as St^frne’s critic did the soliloquy, by th^top- watch, 
the Agamemnon cannot stand such a test as this. But, under 
such circumstances, what is there that can stand, which will be 
p^orth star^ding room ? Let all the sticklers for the unities lay 
their hea^ together, and whence will they exhume, or when 
will they manufacture, a ]>lay in which the manager's or poet’s 
clock will keep time with the clocks at the outside of the 
theatre, at with the watches of the audience? There never 
was a play in which some scenes did not require an mefe- 
finite interval to elapse between them. Let this be of minutes, 
or hours, or days, the stop-watch critic is answered ; and with 
reasonable beings the matter is sooner or later brought to this 
issue. If the poet does not carry the spectator with him so com- 
pletely as to make him lose count of time, he has failed ; and no 
observation of the unities can make up for his failure. In the 
matters of real life, while We stand on the earth and are acted 
u^n by its influence, what matters it to us, poetically speaking, 
that we are spinning along at the rate of rrmllons of miles in a 
minute? we stand the less steadily? Does our full belief 
in the physical truth interfere with the impressions which we 

• receive from our senses ? And so it is that, if we are rapt 
into 010 sphere of the po^t, and whirled along with him whither 
his orbit^Jeads us, we can no more measure or take account 
of suel^ minute points as tliese, than we can measure how far 
Wp‘ heiia travelled through space since we sat down to our 
intellectual treat. We fu'c entitled to demand that the ^met sl|pi 
much for us: and it is sufliciently done, if there is any 
l|i^Materruption occupying the theatre for a time, as will serve 
the continuity of the action. If, during aucli||ppause, 
algw thought be successfully interpolated, thc^he laws 

dpgfid^lirHke interval for all practical purposes an indefinite 

\"]|^^#nce it.follot^s that the objection touching the chorus, as 
^ ^ having 
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having: only so many lines to sing/itvhile Agaoiemnoi^ lias so 
many leagues to sail^ is a mere quibble. Modem playwrigbis 
find BO difficulty in the matter :~a eurtain drops^, or a scene 
changes. This va^ onceYbreaks the sequence of our ideas, an4r 
with or without the aid of the orchestra, we are wafted dter 
minutes or years, as the case may be. The chorus ’ or * grex ’ 

# coining in to apologise, like a showman interpreting his puppets, 
as we frequently find it in the Elizabethan dramatists, betrays a 
rude state of the art. It is true that the mystery of the scene- 
shiftei' was not so much studied by the ancients as by the mo- 
derns ; but there was the entire change of perfonnance to serve 
the same jd|ppose. The chorus, with its solemn evolutions^ 
the lyre — the song — the dance — carried the spectators at once 
into a new world \ and if tliey had any feeling for what was going 
on, and could discharge from their minds the dialogue of the past 
scene, so far as to enter into that which was before them, they had 
at once lost count of time sufficiently to surrender themselves to 
the poet, and to justify his experiment by its success. 

It cannot be denied that this is a hazardous experiment ; so 
hazardous indeed, that whole crowds of most respectable play- 
writers will best consult their reputation by not trying it. But 
it is not the less true that one who dares not run this hazard 
will scarcely make good his title to the name of poet ; and in 
cases like that one which has led us to the present digression, 

I where the irregularity in a point of detail is directly subservient to 
the grouping and unity of the whole, there is nothing to defend or 
apologise for ; but rather everything to praise, as the direct means 
towards an all-important excellence. But this reminds us that 
our digression is, in. its way, a serious violation of the unities ; and 
also that time and paper and the reader’s patience will all fail Us, 
if we go on as we have begun, doing the choral song$»llbto prose^ 
Nor is it necessary for our purpose ; since enough has been said 
to show the idea of the chorus, which is carried on still further in 
the following strains : until at last, when Agamemnon has returned, 
and all adverse destiny seems overruled, the chorus complain 
wonderingly, that some mysterious influence maltcs their highest 
notes of triumph die aw<ly into a funereal strain ; and pray, yet 
daj^p not hope, that their soul’s prophecy prove false. 

All now is wound up to the pitch where some catastrophe ifi^ 
expected; and ere it comes, we have it shadowed fortli^ 
praculan^andeur by the swan-song of Cassandra, — whd is the verj 
impersonation of Destiny — which musligivc warning, woi^td^ 
not be known as sueb ; yet must warn fruitlessly, or it Wbuld 
to be destiny. Yet still, witli all this preparation, how siariUngty^ 

does 
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does the apparition of Clyt^smnestra and her fearless avowal oomc 
npon usl Agamemnon's death, and all connected with it, now 
stand out in due proportion ; so balanced, indeed, that the chorus 
is almost at a loss to decide, -*-for a moment imposed upon by the 
sophistry of evil passions (v. 1560, seq.) until ^gisthus comes in, 
aim his hateful presence decides them* But are matters to stay 
IhlM? Can it be supposed that Clytaemnestra has really, as she % 
endeavours to flatter herself, laid the spirit of domestic strife, and 
shed the last blood that is to flow ? A modern plot would go no 
further. But the mind is revolted *at this. Whatever plausi- 
bilities there were against Agamemnon are annihilated by the mon- 
strous character of her crime ; and the scale of Desti|hy is clearly 
turning. At this conjuncture there are two or three seemingly 
trifling incidents artfully thrown in. Ailgisthus speaks of his 
being expelled while in his infancy, to be brought back by Justice 
in his mwhood ; and the prophecy of Cassandra and the speech 
of the chorus carry us on to the return of another child, similcu-ly 
spirited away. In the more modern scheme, this would all have 
been lost ; and more than this, for the development of Clytaem- 
nestra’s character would have been lost too, unless the moral of 
the play had been the triumph of evil : but tlie Greeks had too 
fine a sense of harmony to end with such a discord as this ; and 
the whole conclusion of the play supplies the links which unite it 
to that which follows : all is subservient to the grand design ; and, 
Wonderful as the Agamemnon is in itself, it is only to be appre* 
eiated—indeed it is only to be rightly understood — in connexion 
with what ensues. One can scarcely read the play without being 
taught, by this one lesson, to confess how imperfectly those re- 
mains of antiquity can be appreciated, which have come down to 
us in any degree imperfect ; and how much of their excellence 
may consist in jiortions which one would now scarcely miss if they 
were absent. Suppose that of the Orestean trilogy the Aga- 
memnon only had been extant, as the Prometheus, or the Seven 
against Thebes are of their trilogies: we should still have had 
all the delineation of character, all the mastery over feeling and 
passion, all the power of language, and the essential poetry, lyric 
and dramatic, of the piece ; in short, ^11 the materials for the 
whole : and though we^isiight have complained of something #p- 
jparently inartificial, we should probably have discovered nothing 
to i^emind us of any want on our own parts, or to suggest that our 
criticisms might arise from ignorance of the poet s iwill design. 
And yet, certainly, such Would be the ctise; the critic of the 
Al^amemti^, as an isolated play, would undoubtedly lay his 
fi^er ou' those little p>bint8 which are introduced to give con- 
nexion 
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nexion to the whole trilogy^ with the assurance th^t h^e was a 
deficiency, and the satisfaetioti of thinkii^ that it was 
poet’s side and not on his own.'*' 

Whatever our expectations of a catastrophe may have been, the 
nature of that which takes place, and the proclamation of Clytaeihr 
nestra by herself as the Ate of the family in human shd^e 
^(^avra^opt-evor ywatixi vex^ov rov^ 6 TTaXaior alXuarctfq^ x. r. I., 

V. 1498), is of such a nature that we are left full of horror and 
perplexity morally revolting— if this were all. The emotions are 
indeed stirred up; but it is to all appearance only a witch’s 
caldron, ^ Double, double, toil and trouble.’ No problem in 
human natuilp is solved, nor anything done, so far, towards ' puri- 
fying the passions,’ modifying, disciplining, or in any way turning 
them to use. So that the moral effects of the single play, as above 
noticed, would have been bad. But there are the links which 
join it to the Choephoroe, sufficient to suggest the turn which the 
plot is about to take, and to satisfy us that the action is tending 
towards a real end. In the Choephorce we find the adulterous 
pair in full-blown outward prosperity ; but the avenger is at the 
door — Orestes has been distinctly called to the duty of ven- 
geance by the gods; his commission is to slhy the slayers; 
and this is confirmed by Clytaemnestra’s dream of evil augury. 
Still the same care is taken, as in the former plays, to convey, 
though indistinctly, an assurance that the end is not near : there 
jare marked indications throughout that Orestes finds himself ill 
at ease. His whole conduct discloses it — vaguely, of course, but 
it does disclose it — and communicates to us his own inward appre- 
hensions. He is, as it were, dragged into the arena, and worked 
up by the Chorus, by Electra, and finally by the oracular voice of 
the (probably) unseeh Pylades, the representative of the Delphic 
oracle, t until he does the deed ; and when it is dpiie, he still 
remembers that she was his mother ; his disquiet shows itself in 
his laboured attempts at self-justification ; until finally we see that 
' this way madness lies,’ and the dread goddesses of wrath, the 
Erinnyes, appear. We say deliberately appear : for not even 
Hermann can persuade us that they are invisible. It is to no 
purpose to argue that the Chorus does not see them ; the ques- 
tion is not whether they appear to Orestes alone or not ; but 
whether they really and externally appear to him, or are thp 
phantoms of his crazed brain. If they really appear to him--^th{tl 
is, if th^J%ye there in actual, though not bodily presence, then the 
spectators rfiust have cognisance of them. We appeal to the 

* This may suggest to us that, if we seek, we shall probably find a meaning in many 
things which seem to us iwp9thmo0a in the other plays. ^ 

t See Mueller. 

closet-scene 

“W 
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^oset'-scene in Hamlet^ where the spectators see the appaiition 
the ghost, and hear his voice, while the Queen remarlvs — 

<tr 

‘ This is the very coinage of your brain : 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in.* 

^schylus is now preparing the way for the next pla()% in which 
||0 OAe doubts their appearance; and, besides,- JEsehyl us was a 
di^vout believer in the existence, a devout worshipper of the divinity 
of these Beings : — which, by the bye, gives him an incalculable 
advantage in these plays over Shahspeare with his witches in 
Macbeth. To the chorus, who, in the dialogue, are^, as it were, the 
impersonation of very common sense, and who thus see only with 
the natural eye, these goddesses are of course invisible. But the 
spectator’s eye is supposed to be purged, and his enr open ((ppm 
XscfjLTfpvvirat) to admit things unseen and unheard except 
to the initiated. And when such is supposed to be the character 
of the chorus, as it is in the sub-choir of Areopagites in the 
Euinenides, they are visible to these also. But if a ring of the 
populace of Attica were represented as grouped round Mars’ 
Hill, we would venture to say that they saw nothing of the Name- 
less Goddesses, 

Hcare ends the second regular tragedy, technically so called ; 
and in both there has been excited interest, perplexity, and un- 
satisfied emotion : this has been first on one side, and then on the 
other ; and it has accumulated in the second play ; for we have 
now the gods taking their sides, and embroiling the fray. And 
the Jink of the appearance of the Furies brings us to the third 
drama, which is, strictly speaking, not a tragedy at all, according 
to our idea of one ; but it is exactly by this peculiarity that it 
becomes a perfect finish to those which are so. 

The victim has, at the commencement of the third play, been 
chased to Pelphi ; but he finds there a respite ; the religio 
loci overpowers his pursuers, and they fall into a slumber. f 
Meanwhile, uuder the direction of bis protector Apollo, Orestes 
escapes to Athens, where Athena institutes the court of Mars’ 
Hill, presiding herself, while Apollo appears in the double 
rapacity of witness and advocate for Orestes ; and avows that the 
deed was done at his bidding, and consequently by the authority 
of Zeus himself— for 

« - ovrrlluror elwov yaptiKolcnv iy Bpoyoic 

. t fiij *Ke\sv&i Zevc 'OXv/urriafy narfip- 

* Se« the TOinarkahle jKWwage in ArUtotle’e Problems, xix. 48* 
f In vindicating the of the Furies, we need tiot shut our eyes to the moral 

uiid^ this allegory. 

Thus, 
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Thus, finally, the difficulty is solved, which must otherwise 
have arisen afreslLon every new act of mutual vengeance. The 
divine law is at length expounded, the confusion of right and 
wrong unravelled", and the perplexity removed, .>,which had grown 
out of the conflicting elements of the plot. Orestes is at last 
acquitted and cleans^ from the stains of blood ; yet not without 
such penance as atones for the violence done to natural feeling 
by his revenge. Without this penance, — without the difficulty in 
appeasing the Furies,— the lesson would not be perfect. But, as 
the case stands, the process of purification and the restoration of 
peace among the actors in the drama, is a type of the true KdQapeit 
'which, according to the deflnition of Aristotle, is 
wrought by the trilogy taken as a whole. In the first play the 
feelings are moved in pity for Agamemnon and horror of Clytaem- 
nestra ; and this gives our sympathies to Orestes in the second ; 
but yet not wholly so ; for whatever were the deserts of the 
mother, she was the mother still.* Thus the emotions are stirred 
up in conflict, and are thrown into the highest state of commotion 
and ferment, so that we are further than ever from seeing the 
end. But the end is at hand: this very conflict and fermentation 
is the moving of the chaos, from which a new state of order is to 
be evolved! And as a just analogy is a sound and sober argument, 
let us take this metaphor which has come in our way, and examine 
it. What is the result of fermentation but to throw off impurities, 

^ and then, but not until then, to restore tranquillity ; not the same, 
but a very different tranquillity from that turbid state of stagnation 
which went before ? It tranquillises, but by clarifying. And thus, 
lo come back again to Aristotle, the passions or feelings are jpiiri* 
fiedi that is, clarified and reconciled, and so chastened and soothed 
into calmness in the third play : the perplexity which man could not 
unravel is unravelled, and the ways of Heaven justified to man* 
Our pity and terror, after having been worked up into a ferment, are 
not left to become flat without purification (as in the King CEdipus), 
but are brought iti4o a new and better state, the soul having been 
enlightened on those high subjects of which it might otherwise 
have known nothing. Thus tranquillity returns ; but how differcift ! 
N o longer the slumber of sluggish ignorance, which is apathy ; 
but the holy calm of high knowledge and deep faith, the reason- 
able service of a disciplined and enlightened mind. And thus the 
muse bei^omes Uot a mere handmaid to the excitement of morbid 
emotion;^’faut a powerful agent in the formation of high moral and 
religious character. 


* t:/ rt, hftetiait trtirep^fv, «XX’ 7<rw? avx f»v .> — Amtbi Rhetor., 

ii. \ 
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It has appeaiN|d that the terms of the Amtotelic definition, 
as giveit ab^e^ do^ not apply to a trtigedyy^nctly m ealled ; 
but that, on the other hand/ they apply with remarkable exact- 
ness to the one« extant specimen of the entire growp, of which 
one tragedy only formed a part. *^The trilogy and the definition 
stand to each other in the relation of lock and\ey. And this 
entitles us to conclude not only, that thSitfilogy, which,>and which 
alone, so strikingly fulfils the conditions of the definition, is as it 
were an authentic example to illustrate its real meaning; but 
further, that this which the great ^critic has embodied was the 
strictly true theory of the trs^c drama, however far dramatists 
may have wandered from it in practice* 

Nor is Lt difficult to account for their wandering. For, not to 
rest on the scarcity of plots which w'ould admit of such handling, 
and the multiplied difficulties in handling them so as that there 
should be one consistent whole, containing a beginning, a middle, 
and an end — while at the same time each of these component 
parts should be so organised and complete as to form a whole by 
itself, (which is yet a consideration of most practical and serious 
importance) — there are other reasons. The progress of dramatic 
poetry indicates a tendency to bring down the heroes from their 
stilts, to reduce their tumid bulk (as Euripides is ludicrously 
made to say in the ^ Frogs’), by vegetable diet and antiphlogistic 
treatment — to prune and fine down everything to the standard of 
life. And closely connected with this tendency (lying indeed, 
perhaps, at the root of it) is a disinclination to look so deep into 
the causes and secret springs of events, as is necessary for an elabb- 
•rate and complicated plot ; for in the observation of contemporary 
events these are in general not traceable ; whU^as the study of cha- 
racter lies more on the surface, and consequently becomes popu- 
lar. The depth of iEschylus^ plots, the intensity of mind de- 
manded by him of bis heai'ers, was fitted for those who fought at 
Marathon : but to young Athens, a generation of punier thewes 
and sinews, and enervat^ by an education in the schools of the 
Sophists, it was oppressive. As the American Indians would say, 
Aftr medicine was too great for them. Thtfy could with difficulty 
swallow his words ; lar less couhl they embrace the whole scope 
of his de«gix;--^only they had a faint visibK of its meaning, and a 
•aujqndon that it was arisiocroMc ; a cry, we know, nearly as dan- 
at Aihe(ns as in revolutionaiy France. Later poets took 
hint, and as Athens would not become heroic, they gelded to 
the jealousy of their day (Jyj/AO)t^«rixov avr ^^gwv) and dwarfed and 
stunted their coi^ceptions tq meet it ; content to bold a mirror up 
to nature and reflect men as they were seen «^nd could be under- 
stood, rather than to draw the curtain from before the wizard’s 

glass. 
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^lass> a»d body forth fotrms of beauty and power wbi|^ had no 
jnrototype amon^ the lookers-on. In those dramas in which 
^ yvpfl rt ixoi^-yjh BovXac ov^iy ^rror^ 

^€(nrdTri£ , xit^irapBivoQ, xjh ypcLVQ 

all availed themselves of tli^ full Athenian liberty of speech, 
there must have been a necessary tendency to reduce the tone of 
the man to that of the sfave/the girl, and the old woman;* just 
as, when four horses draw one CM'riage, the speed of the slowest 
must regulate the team. 

In short, the scheme of the trilogy was too gigantic — too 
^schylean — to continue popular : it taxed the powers of the poet 
too heavily ; and it ensured him too ungrateful a return for his 
labour. But in the treatment of ^schylus~Uke the bow of 
Ulysses in the hands of its rightful lord — we see what it could be, 
and was. With the Orestean trilogy before us we can form an 
idea, not insufficient, of the capabilities of the Greek tragedy. 
Are wc then to conclude that the poet who conceived and executed 
this work, left it as a solitary specimen of his skill, as if by way 
of empty challenge to his rivals ? 

My) rc^riyo-a/iej^oG prjh ’aXXo tl TexvfjtraiTo^ 

• og Kuvoy reXajt-twm ky eyKarOero 

The supposition is in itself all but inadmissible; and it is fully 
refuted, if by nothing else, by the record of the Jjycurgia, But 
we have no time to go beyond the extant plays: among them, 
however, it will be well, by w^ay of conclusion to our investigation, 
to -inquire whether we detect any traces of connexion with others 
which are lost. The Persians we give up in despair, for reasons 
formerly mentioneeb But the Danaides (Fragm. 37, 38, 39, 
Dind.) may be reasonably reckoned as belonging to the Suppli- 
ants : and as one of the fragments quotes some words from a hy- 
meneal chant, and another sets forth the universal sway of love, it 
may be concluded that the subject was their fatal marriage with the 
sons of A^^gyptus, and the splendid falsehood of Hypermnestra ; 
and tliat it was probably wound up by Aphrodite vindicating her. 
This would make it the concluding play : and as we have no 
account of any (Ulogim, or pairs of tragedies connected together, 
with a third at large by way of outrigger (like the Ittwos 

in the ancient chiiriots), it is not an improbable conjecture that 
^ JEgyptianSf of which nothing but the name remains, made up 
the trilogy : but whether the JEgyptUms or the Suppliants came 

* Of course it may be objected, that this is an argument only from the ex0^ 
gerations and falsehoods of &e old comedy : but the old coifiedy waa a lie with a 
great truth at the bottomHf if: and we are not ashamed to say that we place full coii- 
hdence in the general likens, character, as preserved in the caricature ot Aristophanes. 

first. 
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first, it i^not lbi;u$ to poi^it to be seized by 

Welckor# wjicf ha« writfen two and advo- 

l^ih sides ;* only end Gr uppe 

pteg^^e Suppliants first ^ ' i ^ - 

|{^8Ke to ihs Seven c^aimt *dd j^ee with an 

unanimity which is j}«ite wondterfuiff*fllkt it is thf second play of 
a connected trilogy i arg^tn^ >jeyes in it> the 

references to things which have ffone bef6re> the pr^aration 
for something to come after. Of the for^iqer description is the 
reference by Eteocles to hi$ ominoujsi about the division of 

the heri^el^v. 710 ^e^.)yvhit5h would, profifcbly, have been more 
explicit i £^ it had not been mentioned before ; tso which Hermann 
adds (vw!fe7l-5^5) the abuse heaped upon Tydeus, which con- 
tains so many particular allusions that it must refer to something 
also before mentioned. Of the latter, we have the prohibition to 
bury the corpse of Polynices, at the end of *the play, and the nn- 
nouncembnt by Antigon^ and the semi-chorus which takes her 
part, of their determination to bury it. Again, Hermann remarks 
that, in the Seven, only Eteocles and Pol^nices aie dead, jind the 
city, so far, safe: so that the event, with the fate of the six le- 
n^ining chiefs, is yet to be told : and this»lattcr point, according 
to Plutarch, was the subject of the Elcusini^ns (Fragm. 48), 
which he (and upon second thoughts Wclcker also) places thud 
in his trilogy : but here we suffer from the embarras ife^ 
richesses; here are two sepaiate plots furnished us for the third 
ploy, which are undoubtedly incompatible with each other. Let 
any one read over l%e Antigone of Sophocles, and The SvppUcmts 
of Euripides — ^for these, making allowance for difference of hand- 
ling, furnish the two plots ih question — judge whether it 
wotild be possible to combine, in one Greek tragedy, the bui lal 
of Polynices and its results at Thebes, and the obsequies of the 
allied chiefs at Eiensis, Doubtless either one or the other plot 
might kxjtve formed a sequel to fhat of the Seven ; but the subject 
of {he Ser^h actually so handled as to exclude any sequel which 
does not strictly pertain to the famify of CEdipus^^the farewell 
speeches at the end of this play cannot be reconciled with the 
supposition that the neatt is to turn on the fortunes of the Six 
Cniefs, anything elcept the^buriai ofiPolynices. 

Lastly, Wc come to the Prometheus ; and, looking at Dindorfs 
edition, we find the Prometheus Bound extant, and the names 
and fra^m^nis of a FHmetMeus Freed, and a Promethetts^wc/§<f>4§05^ 
^re^brk^er), or A satyric play, called 

inromelh^us beh^ed to the same tetralogy with the 

p. 390 jj^ iSe 0^e<;bi8ohen Tragftd!eD,Vo)i» i. p. 48. Hei- 
^ Oposc. vol. n p. Sia, »//.} Giuppe, p. seq, 

^ Persians , 
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Persians ; so tbat 9k basire no right tb take this into consideration : 
to this must ^reifeyred Fra^. 175> tvhefe'the making of a 
torch is whejiein a satyr, ignorant as yet of 

the prapert|5sJt^J^;fil^?^’‘rd|>resented as in danger of singeing his 
beard by Bnir sf we examine the authorities, we 

shall not is at, all justiflecl in identifying the 

TTv^oq^os ’ The names awr both mentioned by 

difterent anthorS;i^4igid ^agm^nts quoted from them — of 

which thbis^ which are referred %) the •ttv^ucceus have a decidedly 
satyric complexion, which cannot be said of anything that we 
know of the Btft, says Dindorf, ^ Xlvpy.oi,^us parum 

aptum Prometheo noznen : ajitissimum mp(p6pos* What ? was 
there nothing ’'in connexion with Prometheus of the i|||ture of a 
TTvqycoud ? * Have we never heard of a Feast of Lam^ a torch - 
race in honour of Prometheus, as god of fii e and the arts there-* 
with connected, in conjunction with Hephaestus and Athena? f 
This name is assuredly not at variance with the worship of Pro- 
metheus — not with the old Attic national religion — not, finally, 
with the fragment which describes the making of an oakum torch. 
But it is wholly at variance with the other name ; — for the wvp<p6pof 
dsof, Tirav Upofjun^evsx was and could be none else than the Giver 
of Fire; and little as we know of -this play, die fragment whflih 
Gellius quotes, with the remark that it was almost word for word 
the same with a passage in the Ino of Euripides, may therefore 
fairly be presumed to be tragic (Fragm. 174). To the same play 
we may probably refer Fragment 302, which alludes to Pandora. 
But it is at least questionable whether Fragment 289, whicli ex- 
presses some one’s dread of dying a silly night-moth’s death, 
should not rather connected wi^i Fragment 176, as belonging 
to the TfuqKixevS. 

Enough has been said to disprove the supposed identity be- 
tween the two. And if there ever was a in which it was 
justifiable to assume positively the existence of a%)nnected trilogy, 
where only one play Is extant, it is this — where the three names, 

* Cf. EurrSocm, v. 1121. 

— — — 5e|i« Si 

Sophocles wrote a trajpe^yj* called NftSpliua of wl, u tile plot woe, thot 

Naupliue^ duilng tlie Btorm wMcli the Greeks encountered os^ wktthem coast oP 
Euboea, revSngedt t^e death of his son Falamcdes by i^hhng p nhet os signals to draw 
their vessels on the &tal headland of Caphareus. Sense 9 560,— 

> — -I . Ctatnni. 

Xiuraen nefandS vertice e 8uinmo>efferens, ^ 

In sexa duxit perfidy classem/octf,’ 

Hygin. Oxvi. ^yan^uatn anxihnhi eis afferreti^yho«» eodoco (HctnU^ qnp ^ 

soxa acuta, et locus pe|laut<^i88ima8 erai.'*— See GiriwA«r/i# T tyoadMen^ f. p, 104^ 

t Sec Dr. Smith's Z^teifnf;y qf^rUtquitufSf Art. 

VOL. Lxx. Nb. CXL. 2 A , , The 
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The Fire-hringer, The Bound, and The Freed, combine to t^ll the 
whole tale of the Titan’s fortunes, as we have them narrated in 
the mythological writers. The names themselves are sufficient 
to show (as soon as we have rid ourselves of the fancy that The 
Fire-bringer'WB,s a satyric play) that they form a harmonious whole ; 
the theme of the first being the theft of fire by Prometheus; 
that of the second ihfe living death to which llje was doomed ; and 
the third representing his reconciliation with Zens, and his libe- 
ration. 

The chorus of the extant play (v. 555) say that now in his 
misfortunes they have quite another strain to sing from that which 
they once sang in honour of his nuptials with their sister Hesione. 
This seeing to make it certain that the same ocean nymphs formed 
the chorus in the first and second plays, and that the first con- 
tained— and, if so, probably ended with — his marriage to Hesion6. 
And again, the whole plot of the extant play implies that the 
noble theft of fire was the subject of the foregoing one. Indeed, 
under any other supposition we shall be at a loss to explain the 
slight w’ay in which this is mentioned, and assumed as known, in 
the second play. The gift of fire was emphatically the merit (or 
demerit) of Prometheus ; by the ancients all the arts are traced 
to the possession of this Trdvr^x^ov •Kvp ; yet there is not much 
stress laid upon it, and very little description given of it. All this 
points to a former play, in which the subject had licen more ela- 
borately treated and prominently set fortli — whereas less notice, 
it may be, had been taken of the other secondary gifts which are 
detailed along with that .of fire in the Prometheus Bound. 

We will now conclude with a brief analysis of the argument 
for the trilogy, which Welcker has drawn out from these and 
other data, in the work called ' 2^he Trilogy Prometheus," named 
fifth at the head of this article ; of course without pledging our- 
selves to all his details (some of which he has indeed since re- 
canted), but certainly considering it an able, and, in its most im- 
portant features, a highly probable piece of constructive criticism. 

The first play, according to this theory, opens at the. very forge 
of Hephaestus, the Lemnian volcano Moscliylus; from whence 
Prometheus steals the spark, and afterwards parleys vl^th the fire- 
^ god on the tyranny of Zeus, the state of the human race, the art.s 
in esse and in posse, and, in short, things in general ; w^jiile 
‘ the smith stands with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron does on the anvil cool. 

Swallowing* 

the speculations of the crafty Titan ; who, after having thus gained 
bis object, returns ^o sol^nnise his nuptials ; and with this pageant 
. tbe first play, Prometheus the Fire-Bringer, concludes — so as to 

form 
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form the highest contrast with his position at the opening of the 
second, or Prometheus Bovnd^ 

If we are persuaded to believe that this second refers us back to 
such a first plaj^ as has been sketched out, it carries us forward with 
far more certainty to the third, Prometheuii Freed, The coming 
events have so thrown their shadows before that there is no mis- 
taking them. Prometheus has registered his vow to keep the 
fateful secret of which he is the depository, until he is set at liberty. 
Again, the introduction of lo has elicited the prophecy (v. 871), 
that one of her descendants shall release him. We are to sup- 
pose, then, that after a long series of years (thirty thousand, 
according to Schol. Prom. V., v. 94), Prometheus UL brought 
back from Tartarus, with the eagle preying on his li'^^. Time 
and suffering have now bowed the Titan's heart : while his con- 
stancy has wearied out the inveteracy of his tormentor. All, th#k*e- 
fore, is ripe for a compromise. Hercules appears to shoot ihfe 
eagle. The Titans arc present in full chorus to console their 
brother. Prometheus and Hercules hold high converse, during 
which the wanderings and labours of the hero (as those of lo irt 
the extant pi Ay) are prophesied. Chiron, who, though immprtal, 
had been incurably Avounded by one of the poisoned arrows of 
Hercules, offers to satisfy Destiny by surrendering his helpless 
eternity of suffering, and becoming the substitute of Prometheus 
in the nether world, Zeus sets Prometheus at liberty, on the con- 
dition (for he, too, had sworn an oath) that he always wears, as 
nominal bonds and symbols of captivity, a wreath of the agniis 
east?is,* and an iron ring made from the metal of his fetters. The 
secret is then revealed, that a son more mighty than his father is to 
be born of Thetis, whom Zeus is at that time wooing. On this 
she is condemned to marry Peleus ; and at their nuptial feast, 
where all the gods ale present, Prometheus sits, the reconciled 
friend and honoured guest of Zeus, 

‘ Extenuata gerens veteris vestigia poence, 

Quam quondam, silici restrictus membra caten&, 

Persolvit, pendens e verticibus prseruptis.’f 


* .^^Ischyl. Fragm. 219,—' 

as must be tAad for ?^iy6o, according tc the certain correctioti of : coixipara Fragm. 

190, and Atheiieeus, pp, 671, seq. 

f Catullus, Epithalamium jPelei et Thetidos (Ixiv. 29C). 
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Art. 111.-2%^ Coltness Collections, M.DC.VIJI . — 
M.DCCC.XL, ; Printed for the Maitland Club, Edinburgh* 
4to. 1842. pp. 437. 

example of the Bannatjnc Club, instituted at Edinburgh 
in 1823 for the printing of MSS. illustrative of Scottish 
history and antiquities, was followed speedily by some gentle- 
men of Glasgow and the neighbouring counties, who formed 
the Maitland Club On an exactly simuar scale of expense, but 
undertook especially the preservation of documents connected 
with their own part of the country. The two clubs print their 
books in the same shape — handsome quartos ; and they have 
from the beginhing acted on the principle of submitting to each 
other a specimen ^ every work about to be sent to the press, and 
allnwing additional copies to be thrown off for the members of 
the sister association, if these desire to have them. Each club has 
now put forth several scores of volumes ; and though we arc far 
from thinking that all the MSS. patronised by either deserved to 
be printed at length, or even in abridgment, there is no doubt that 
out of their two collections a highly curious library of Scottish 
antiquarian miscellanies may already be arranged on the shelves 
of any judicious subscriber. Their influence was soon felt on 
this side of the Tweed ; and both here in London, and in several 
of the English counties, institutions of much the same character 
have met with ready support. As far as we know, the Southern 
clubs of recent origin affect less of luxury in the style of their im- 
prints. The Camden, for example, produces quartos of much 
smaller size, and gives more matter (and good matter too) at a far 
less annual cost. And the Grainger, whose peculiar object is the 
engraving of historical and family portraits (with brief biographical 
accompaniments), deserves to be more particularly recommended 
for the extreme mocleration of its demands on the purses of its 
members. We are of opinion that the Scotch clubs ought to 
have adopted from the first the plan of a double series of books — 
presenting works of general importance in one form, and things 
of inferior or more limited interest in another. By and bye, if 
they continue to go on and prosper, the accumulation of these bulky 
quartos will become alarming, even in a good-sized country house. 

It is ^ Ip be observed, that, though the annual subscription even 
for Ih^e Scotch clubs is not heavy, they seem to expect that 
every member shall sooner or later print some one book at his own 
expense, and present it to the Society. The slenderest volume 
thus given in either of these collections could not have been 
printed for less than 50^. The majority must have cost 100/. 
each at the least ; and not a few have been produced at a'-much 

higher 
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higher expense* The Duke of Buccleuch, for example, pre- 
sented, as his contribution to the Bannatyne, the large and va- 
luable Cliartulary of Melrose, at a cost of more than a thousand 
guineas to himself ; and the Earl of Glasgow, not contented with 
printing the Chartulary of Paisley at about the same rate for the 
Maitland, is at this moment conducting through the press the 
MSS. Analecta of Wrxlrow (the ecclesiastical historian) in a 
series of four or five qu^tos, the aggregate expenses of which 
cannot come short of another 10002. It is no wonder that such 
munificence should be imitated, according to private gentlemen’s 
more moderate resources ; and if the result is that among these 
already numerous volumes we find a considerable proportion to 
consist of documents which neither club 'might have been likely 
to print as a club, but which were recommended to individual 
care by feelings of family pride or tenderness, we are not among 
those who complain of that result. 

The ^ Coltness Collections ’ form a volume of the class now 
alluded to. It is edited by Mr. Dennieston, of Dennieston, a 
gentleman connected by marriage with the family of Stewart of 
Coltness, in Lanarkshire, now extinct in the male line. 

The contents are miscellaneous enough, as may be guessed 
from the dates on the title-page ; but taken together they seem to 
us to form a singularly curious specimen of family history. In- 
deed we doubt if there be a book of the kind that throws more 
light on the details of Scottish life in past times — we should 
hardly except the ^ Memorie of the Somervilles ’-—and we know 
of none by half so striking for its illustration of the changes that 
have taken place in the economical and social condition of Scot- 
land since the period of the Union. 

The first article in the miscellany is a fragment of a regular 
‘ Genealogy’ of this branch of the Stewarts, drawn up by. a 
Sir Archibald Stewart, who died in 1773 at the age of ninety, 
and appears to have had for materials a vast variety of ancient 
family papers, among others a detailed ^ Narrative ’ penned 
by an ancestor who died in 1608 — of which ^ Narrative’ the 
original MS. has not been discovered. Mr. Dennieston gives 
only the later chapters of Sir Arcliibald’s genealogical per- 
formance ; alleging for the omission^ of the earlier part a reason 
which we humbly think ought not to have had much weight 
at this time of day — namely, that the ^ Narrative ’ from which 
Sir Archibald drew with unquestioning faith,, bad sundry state- 
ments as to the primeval splendour of .the tree, wdiich would upt 
bear the cross-examining of modern peerage-l|jwyers. We veh- 
ture to say that, however slow to aidmit any statements from such a 
source as evidences of fact in the tracing of a remote pedigree, 

• every 
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every inteUigent peerege-lavyer wcmld have been delighted to 
have aa much aa could have been afforded from either Sir Archi- 
bald’g^^or ids great-grandfather’s papers-^and would have studied 
such relica, however abounding in dreamy flatteriesi, without the 
least ^isposihon^ to judge harshly of the penman. Men of the 
calibre of Mr. lUddell, or Sir F. Palgrave, or Sir Harris Nicolas, 
have not dimgicd their eyes over 

^ .... all such reading as was never read,* 
without learning to smile gently and charitably upon the un- 
conscious ejcaggerations and romantic embellishments of such 
worthy persons as were here in question. They know that the 
seemingly wildest stories found in such repositories had grown 
into shape by slow degrees among good, simple, sequestered 
people, whose historical and geographical attainments were scanty, 
and full of all manner of confusiop ; who had not the least idea of 
applying critical acumen to any subject with which no immediate 
issue as to pounds, shillings, and pence was connected ; who were 
probably shrewd and practical enough as to the narrow path of 
their direct personal interests in the world — but knew too little 
of anything besides that to be able to keep reason and imagination 
each to its proper working — for whom all beyond their own 
hard beat was an intellectual desert, the natural soil of the mirage. 
Moreover, it is not now the fashionable canon that, because a tra- 
dition contains in it some palpable absurdity, it cannot contain 
anything worthy of attention even as to matter of fact, Howeveif 
dates and names may be perplexed and transmuted, there is very 
often reality in the outline of the transactions ; and finally, even 
when the transaction can be proved to be quite fabulous, we must 
remember that the story was believed ; wherefore the circum- 
stances of it must be framed upon actual manners, and the ima- 
ginary motives and impulses such as found a ready response 
among existing men. As our philosophical poet says of the 
Roman legends dissipated in the laboratory of Niebuhr : — 

‘ Complacent fictions were they ; yet the same 
Involved a history of no doubtful sense. 

History that proves by inward evidence 
From what a precious source of truth it came. 

Ne^er could the boldest eulogist have dared 
Such deeds to paint, such characters to frame, 

But for coeval sympathy prepared 

To greet with instant faith their loftiest claim.’ • 

It seem^s to us extremely doubtful whether the ^ Memorie of 
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but Its details of manners are hardly on that account less valuable 
than Pitscottie’s. We are sorry, therefore, that the present editor 
shrunk from printing this family story entire as he found it. 
The chapters omitted belong, however, to the Stewarts of Aler-^ 
ton (or Alanton) before the knightly branch of Coltness sprung 
from their tree ; and of that branch we have here a sufficiently 
full account. 

Before we come to it we must give a single extract as to the 
parent stein. The genealogist, treating of Sir Walter Stewart 
of Alertoun, the elder brother of the first laird of Coltness, men- 
tions that he had a fifth son, who ^ in his younger years was called 
the Captain of Alertoun, from this incident,’ viz: — 

‘ Oliver Cromwell, Captain-General of the English sectarian army, 
after taking Edinburgh Castle, was making a progress through the west 
of Scotland, and came down towards the river Clyde, near Lanrick, and 
was on his march back against King Charles lids army, then with the 
King at Stirling ; and, being informed of a near way through Aughter- 
muir^ came with some general officers to reconaiter, and had a guide 
along. Sir Walter, being a royallist and covenanter, had absconded. 
As he passed, he called in at Alertoun for a further guide, but no men 
were to be found, save one valetudinary gentleman, Sir Walter’s som 
He found the road not practicable for carriages, and upon his returne he- 
called in at Sir Walter’s house. There was none to entertain them but 
the lady and children, and her sickly son. The good woman was a» 
much for the King and Royall family as her husband, yet offered the 
generall the civilities of her house, and a glace of canary was presented. 
Tlie generall observed the formes of these times (I have it from good 
authority), and he asked a blessing in a long pathelick grace before the 
cupe went round ; he drunk his good wishes for the family, and ailked 
for Sir W'alter, and was pleased to say his mother was a Stewart’a 
daughter, and he had a relation to the name. All passed easy, and our 
James, being a lad of ten years, came so near as to handle the hilt of 
one of the swords, upon which Oliver strocked his head, saying, “ You 
are my little captain and this was all the commission our Captain Qti 
Alertoun ever had. The general called for some of his own wines fear 
himself and other officers, and would have the lady try his wine, and waa 
so humain, when he saw the young gentleman maiger and indisposed, ke 
said, changing the climate might do good, and the south of Franccj 
Montpellier, was the place. Amidst all this humanity and politeness, 
he omitted not in person to returne thanks to God in a pointed grace 
after his repast, and after this hasted on his returne to joyn the army. 
The lady had been a strenuous royalist, and her [eldest] son a captain 
in command at Dunbar ; yet, upon this interview with the generall, she 
ahaited much of her zeall. She said she was sure Cromwell was one 
who feared God, and had that fear in him, and tile true interest of reli- 
gion at heart, A story of this kind is no idle digression ; it' haa seme 
small connection with the family concerns, and shows some little of the 
genious of these distracted times. Our James, the captain, grew up a 

^ sagatious. 
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sagatioufl, prudenti^country gentleman, not of much acquired polishing.* 
— -pp. 9, Ift 

Ttere ia also a aketoh of another of ^Id Alcrtoun’s sons which 
we muat^uote fot the queer insight it .afFords : — 

Vjl^hert, the youngest, was of a strange^ mixture of mind, had fre- 
qhetifly a diabolick amania, would for days curse and blaspheme, and 
nave returns of deep remorse and prayer, and then seemed to incline to 
what was best. * He had intelligence of all that passed in the country, 
and was naturally satirick to every one he stumbled on, saying bitter 
4]^ings, and was excessively pleased with his own sarcasms. He scarce 
spoke intelligibly but to such as were acquent with his dialect. He was 
a great frequenter of Knowsyde * preachings^ (so he called field con- 
venticles,) and was fnuch disgusted at his mother’s brother for accepting 
a bishoprick ; and when the Bishop of Galloway was praying in Aler- 
ton’s family, that God would heal the rents and divisions in the church, 
Robert called out thrise in the tyme of prayer audibly, “ Wayt th’self, 
auntie’s Bille,t the Bish’p!”, He meant all the episcopall clargie by 
the Bishop, and it went into a proverb when any one did wrong, con- 
trair to light and knowledge. He lived till after King William’s death, 
and was a strong Revolution man, and upon Queen Anne’s accession 
grumbled much. His course expression was — ‘‘ Hussy King ! no God’s 
will a Hussy King !” and mocked extremely at it. He had a sagatious 
wiSi6^ face and look, but had ane universall palsy. His sinows shrunk, 
and his. body gradualy contracted ; and when I first saw him, about 
fifty, he walked with staffs ; in his older age he lost the use of 
his limbs, and carryed himself about by the strength of his armcs. I 
give his character more fully, because it affected me much to see the 
various schemes pass in his mind, and there was somewhat more sin- 
gular in the. clouds, and the seren intervalls in his temper, than in any 
huiSan creature ever I knew ; and if ever there was in our time what 
we call a possession by devils, there was at times a legion in this man. 
He expressed himself sensible thereof at times, and said the devill was 
running away with his heart, when the fitt seased him, and in his peni- 
tancy charged all these blasphemies to the evil feind. At times he was 
in a high flow of spurits' and in his mirth had much the air of his ciisin- 
german, the great and wise Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate; and 
David Earle of Glasgow, his nephew, had much of his look and likeness. 
He was a great smoker of tobacco, and in his frensies would promise to 
smoke a pipe at the devil’s fyersyde, and seemed to converse with him 
under kind epithets : hut of this more than enough.’ — pp. 11, 12. 

But it is time to take up the chapter in which the author in- 
troduces directly the founder of His own branch, James Stewart ; 
and here he gives many particulars which the student of old 
Planners and habits will consider curious and instructive. James, 
he says, ^ was a prcid|ising genious, and soon put to his appren- 
ticerilip with a ms^chant in Edinburgh,* whose favour he gained 

t “ Blame thyself, aunt's brother, the Bishop..*' 

by 
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by steady attention and ‘ a Wiiining l^ehaviour.^ Whi^ bis time 
was up he established himself * in the marchant* factor and Jb^ker 
way and had he ‘ only Winded the private affairs in his em- 
ployment, and not by little and little been dragged into high 
spheres of politicks in Church and State/ his deScemlan^ doubts 
not that he must have become 

‘ immensely rich. . • . But his generous principles did not incline to 
graspe at'welth, hut rather to be useful, benevolenty and beneficent. 
The patriarchal charactcristick has alwise much of the benevolent 
patriot or hero in It, and Providence has for ordinary distinguished by 
some eminence of genious such as are to be, as it were, the root of 
nations, or more eminent families, and even small families have this in 
proportioun. In olio et ne^oiio prohus. Thus probity and benevolence 
were the shining characteristicks of Sir James, the first of Cultness ; in 
these he excelled, and was a true Christian heroe . 

‘ Entering into the marriage state was earely Sir James his cair. 
Wedlock is a more solemn concerning caise than most men imagine ; 
the contexture of all economical! blessings arises out of a wise choise. 
Here our young banker did nut sett himself to court what is called 
a fortune, nor a distinguished beauty ; a helpe-mate for him was his 
devout wish, a compaiuion he might be assured of, in good or bad 
condition. And such was Anna Hope, daughter of Hendry Hdpe, 
and Katherine Galbreath, a daughter of Galbreath of Kilcroich ; and 
Katherine’s mother was a daughter of Provost Little. The Hopes 
arc of French extraction, from Picardy : it is said they were originally 
Houhlon, and had their name from the plant, and not from esperanccj 
the virtue in the mind. The first that came over was a domestick of 
Magdelene of France, Queen to King James V., and of him are, de- 
scended all the eminent families of Hopes. This John Hope sett nJ) 
as marchant of Edinburgh, and his son, by Bessie or Elisabeth Cunl- 
ining, is marked as a member of our first Protestant Generali Assemblie, 
an7io 1560. This gentleman, in way of his business, went to France 
to purchase velvets, silk, gold and silver laces, &c., and at Paris mar- 
ried one Jagish or Jacoline de Tot, and of this marriage was Hendry 
Hope, father to Anna : though this Hendry, the elder brother, had no 
sons, yet his younger brother. Lord Advocate Sir Thomas Hope’s family 
spread in many beautifull male branches. This is our family tradition 
of the Hopes, however fictitious genealogies may be invented to flatter 
a noble overgrown rich family, as Is now Earl Hopton’s. 

‘ Thus was Anna Hope descended from creditable, substantial! burgar 
families : it was not her being niece to Thomas Hope was the motive 
induced the marriage, but her intrinsick virtue, with her prudence to 
conduct a family, and their loves were mutuall and reciprocal!. , A 
trifling story may illustrate this, and that plain downright ingenuity of 
these times. I have heard that James Stewart, when exercising 
agility near where Heriot’s Hospitle was then building, and in jumping 
across a draw well, now the covert w'ell in the middle of th^^ square^ 
(his mistress was by accident walking at some little distance,) in this 
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youth full frolicki hia hat struck on the pully of the well and dropt into 
the pitt ; he escaped^ aa was said, a great danger, and Anna, j^aring of 
thia accidejnt, in surprise fainted away. They made some innocent 
mirth after^and she was by this discovered to be James Stewart’s sweet- 
heart; by this name a mistress was then called. 

^ At this time he was one-and-twenty, and she about a year younger. 
They were wedded in about a year after, and his mother’s brother, 
James first Lord Carmichel, the Lprd Treasurour-dcpute, on his part, 
and Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate, for her, takes burthen on him for 
the conditions on his niece’s parte, for Anna’s father was now sometime 
dead. It were needless to naitate articles and conditions in this contract ; 
— ^it is not the largest provisions at first outsett that make the happiest 
marriages or the richest testaments. Both were in the merchant way,, 
he in the merchant-factor and exchange business, and she following a 
branch of her father’s traffick in the retealing shop trade, which she 
prosecute thereafter to good account, and had her distinct branch of 
Dusiness in accurate account and metibod, for she purchased these shops 
in Luckenbooths that had been in her father’s, grandfather’s, and 
great-grandfather’s possession as tennants, and a chamber over them ; 
and she left at death to her husband and family 36,000 merks, thus 
acquired by her industry, enduring the sixteen or eighteen years the 
marriage subsisted. She made few demands for family expenses, but 
answsited most of these from her profiles in her own way. “ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, (as in the Hebrews,) and gott riches, 
but thou excellest all.” 

^The ofispring of such perfect love and industry must needs lesemble 
their parents, and have a happy lurne. She brought her husband seven 
sons and one daughter, youngest child of all. She was not of those that 
choose to lett out their infant children to hyrlings. Her children sucked 
genuine food from her tender breasts, and so may be said to have 
iiAbibed their virtues from a loving mother’s heart. This she could 
imdergoe among all her other toyls, and she neglected no duty of a most 
affectionate mother during their most tender years. When her husband 
from affection pressed her upon these points, she said alwisc she should 
never think her child wholly her own, when another discharged the 
most paW of the mother’s duty, and by wrong nourishment to her tender 
babe might induce wrong habits or noxious diseases, or w'ords to this 
purpose \ and she added, “ I have often seen children take more a strain 
of their nurse than from either parent.” Thus was Sir James happy in 
a nursing mother to a numerous family, for six children survived her, 
and efime to man’s estate.’ 

Oi»r reader be acquainted with Mr. R. Chambers’s ‘ Traditiom 
of S(4inburgh* (1825) — or imleed with the later notes to the 
Waynidey Novels, he will not be surprised with the familiar inter- 
of social orders and employments, now and long since 
vndeiji^sep^ated, which this extract sets before us. Until the 
Sicolch had free admission to the English colonics, their gentry, 
a'^ oyen their nobility, considejjjed it as , no derogation to breed 
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younger sons for the industry of the ; and Yihilo tlna umes 
and dau|^ters of tradesmen^ of ei^ry description, took a pi^iitcipai 
part, as a matter of course, in the business by which the family 
subsisted, unmarried and widowed gentlewomen, when scantily 
provided for in worldly goods, appear very often to have pre-* 
ferred establishing themselves as mercers, milliners, or the like, 
to encroaching on the resources of a father or elder brother, 
who had probably enough to do to support the dignity of his 
ancient ' Tower-house ' on the edge of the Moorland* It may bg 
seriously doubted whether the modern changes, in some of these 
matters, have not operated unfortunately on the substantial hap* 
piness of the men, and still more so of tbe women. — But to pro- 
ceed with the history : — 

* If the wife had any fault, it was in being too anxious, either when 
she imagined her husband in any danger, or upon his necessary absences 
abroad. No occasion of writing was to be omitted, else it was next to 
death, and with her even writing in ordinary course was not sufficient to 
satisfy that affection, which could figure from love's diffidency a thousand 
disasters. Soon after their marriage religious and politicall disputes 
ran so high, that there were frequent occasions for her first kind of 
disquiets. In such giddy times ’tis impossible one can stand neuter, 
without being obnoxious to both parties, and, where all are imbroyled, 
men are surrounded with perils. It is easy to imagine what impressions 
distracted the mind of such an affectionate or over-fond wife ; she was 
sometimes in the streets, then at the Privy- Councell door, and many 
times crying and in tears. To give one remarkable instance : her husband 
was a staunch Protestant of the Geneva forme, and thought our nationall 
covenant a barrier or out-w<irk of his religion, and some may think he 
was too much upon the punctilio in this. He gave remarkable offence 
to King Charles’s Court thus. When that King in person held his 
Parliament in 1633 in Scotland, after his coronation, our Mr, Stewart 
was Town-commandant, or Moderator-captain, as it was then called*, 
and the City of Edinburgh’s melitia or train-bands were then the 
liainent’s guards. Commandant Stewart was upon duty ; the King at^ 
this time had some English and Irish popish Peers in his retenew and 
train ; Stewart gave strict orders that none of his Majesty’s popish 
Lords or gentry should enter the Parliament-house or Tolbooth, and 
when the dispute ran high, the commandant snatched a halbert, stood 
cross the entry, and checked their insolence. He was upon this called 
before the Privy-Councell where the King was present, and with sur- 
prising firmness stood his ground, and was dismissed ; but ane expedient 
was found ; for the popish gentry gott battens of privilege, as the High 
Constable’s and Chief MarischalVs guards. However, this fixed Mr. 
Stewart high in the esteem of all or most citizens, and though it madq. 
him obnoxious to the Court frowns, yet many of our Seotish 
underhand approved his conduct/ — pp% 15-19. * * . 

In process of time James Stewart came to be a Baillie of 
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Edinburgh^ and was knighted ; and^ not to contraxhct the old 
adage^ that ^as soon as a Scotchman gets his head above water he 
becomes a land^ man/ Sir James turned his attention to a pro- 
perty then in market^ situated in the same parish with his 
elder brtither’s hereditary lairdship. ^ This Coltness is two miles 
west from Alertoun, and had a convenient little Tower-house : it 
is a freehold of the crown^ and gives a vote at elections.^ 

* After Sir James hi^d made the above pitrchase, he lost the most 
loving wife and carefull provident mother any family was ever blessed 
with. He bewailed the, death of Anna Hope sincerely and as a 
Christian husband. This considerable turne in his family fell out in 
anm 1646. The matric^e had subsisted sixteen or seventeen years, it 
may he said in a kind of primitive innocent state, for there were no 
broylls nor differences. She was laid in Sir James his burying-ground, 
in the higher parte of the Gre 3 rfriars’ church-yard, Edinburgh, on the 
west side wall, near where the passage goes to Heriot’s Hospitle ; and 
on account of the publick passage being too near this grave, Sir J ames, 
by act of Town Councill, had the entrie removed, and it was carry ed 
about fifty yards farther south, to the place where it now is : the vestige 
of the old entrie is yet to be seen, on the back parte of the wall, near by 
wh^re she lyes interred. 

* Sir James was soon sensible what a Isos it was to want a mother 
and a mistress to his numerous family, but where to find anc equall 
match w^athe difficulty. If a first marriage was a grand crisis in life, 
sure a second is to be more criticaly examined in all circumstances. 
Sir James, after many perplexing reflections, fixed his choise on a greave 
matron, a widdow of middle age, a woman of approved virtue and piety. 
. . ^ To this widdow lady Sir James was married in the end of the year 
1648. This contract of marriage was more' voluminous than the first, and 
great welth appears on the parte of the parties contracting.’ — p. 27. 

Sir James was Provost of Edinburgh in 1649 and 1650. ' He 
protested against the execution of Charles I., and, presiding 
officially at that of Montrose, is stated by our genealogist to have 
treated the illustrious victim with personal courtesy and decorum, 
and rebuked the presbyterian zealots who attended on the 
scaffold for their savage rudeness. We hope this was so ; but the 
most interesting detail of the whole of that deplorable scene 
recently given by Mr. Mark Napier, from contemporary evi- 
dences, does not yield any confirmation of the Coltness story.* 
Sir James, however, seems to have been loyally disposed at heart, 
end! there was no doubt that he earned in consequence the hitter 

and Times of Montrose. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1840. This clever and spirited 
b0ck4tt0lades;a tom of original documents from the repositories of the noble fami- 
M^TOoso^d Napier. It is greatly 8un|rior in all respects to an earlier publi- 
catlpu Ki^ier oiVthe same subject. ”e writer's principles are those of a re 89 - 

dtitfiefToi'r of the old breed— now, iKJoplc say, nearly extinct — but the keenest enemies 
^ pi Giro will allow that he neVer dro^ the tone of a generous cavalier. ^ 
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personal enmity of Argyle. His fortune was much impaired 
through the liberality with which he advanced money for , the 
array defeated at Dunbar ; but he acted as Provost several 
times under the government of Cromwell, and, being in that office 
at the restoration, was fined and imprisoned as ' stiff and preg* 
matic*’ We do not enter into the particulars of his political 
history. The genealogist admits it was lucky for him that he 
was a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle when the rash insurrection of 
Pentland hills took place. His domestic chaplain was prominent 
among the spiritual leaders of that outbreak, and ^justified ’ accord* 
ingly, ' M'Kell suffered both the torture and the gibbet with 
patience and resignation, and died in ane ecstasie of heavenly joy 
and assurance. His pupils, two of Sir James's grandsons, at^ 
tended him to the place of execution at the cross of Edinburgh, 
Dec. 22, 1666. M‘Kell, before he bid fair well to this life and 
cmbreaced eternity, and those mantions of glory his faith had 
apprehended, he blessed the lads, and with his blessing gave his 
bible to the eldest, afterwards Sir David Stewart, Barronet.’ 

‘ I have seen this bible, and it shows that the owner had been much 
and earnestly exercised in studying the Holy Scriptures, from his mark- 
ing paralell places on the margent ; and had any one understood fiis 
marks and short-hand writing, no doubt these notes had been edefeing 
and interteaning. It was not thought improper to say so much of this 
excellent youth, son of Mr. Mathew M‘Kell, minister of Bothwdl, but 
trained up in divinity and good principles in Sir James Stevyart’s family, 
and as it were under his eye, and charged with the education of his 
grandchildren. His untimely violent death, among many losses, was 
important to his puppils, and Sir James lamented much the loss of so 
eminent a Christian friend ; and truly abstracting from Christian sym- 
pathy, (which in this caise cannot well admitt,) every generous mind 
suffers in his friend’s caise, and feels with him, especially where it was 
thought he underwent harder things for his having conectioUs with 
Sir James his family.’ — pp. 41, 42. 

After an imprisonment of nearly ten years, Sir James was glad 
to compound for his liberty by a heavy pecuniary sacrifice ; and 
thus his history is concluded : — 

* Some fancifull people observe that men have certain periods of 
prosperous or adverse fortune in life, and that no man but has the first 
in some stage of his time, and if he know how to improve it, he may 
procure an easy subsistence for all his days. Others more justly re- 
mark, that good men have many tf^els and afflictions interspersed in 
their lott, and that these come from a heavenly Father’s. hand, to incress 
and enliven their faith and patience, and frequently more in their k»it 
stage of life, in order to wain thei^^affections from sqjilun ary enjoyments. 
Sir James had this salutary cup in great measure in his declining years, 
but he had peace at home, and peace iu his own minde, and spenfc his last 

therteen 





therteen yetr* in a A^otiomll most of nvhlch it is not giropor to 

propalo from ihsmrd ^ItngS, expressed under hio hand in his Dieries. 

• To spOak of hitt westUngs, and prevalency in prayer, of sensible 
retumes, and ev!i$l|nces of assurances from Heaven, were unfathomable ; 
and to mention some particulars would be decryed as enthusiasm by 
generality of professors ; but the blind can have no idea of collour, and 
mt things of the Spirit are only to be discerned by the Spirit. 1 am 
far from thinking Sir James pretended to have the spirit of prediction or 
prophesy ; only amidst his persecutions and sufferings, as he was full of 
good works, faith, and charity^'fie expressed in his Diery the many con- 
solations afforded Kith by the Spirit of all grace and comfort, both as to 
hts own, and the fhture Mppiness of some of his nearest descendants : 
As this,-^‘^May 1612, Acts, chapter xxvii. verses 6, 23,24, last clause 
of the verse — My son Thoma and his six children.” But of this 
anough, and yet less by far than my mind is impressed with upon 

g trusing his Day-book, and the marginall notes on his familiar closet 
ible, for hts prayers are before God for his children, and his children’s 
children then unhoren. 

* To conclude : his long confinement, want of free air and exercise, 
impaired his health ; and his trouble by unjust prosecution, add to this 
the indifference of relations, and even his own brother, Sir Walter 
Stewart': all these brought a rupture upon him, hut though his constitu- 
tion had been much impaired, by his having been thus shutt up and 
harassed, yet for some years before his death, by the equall balance of 
hi» miiide, he came to a more serene state of health ; and, amidst his 
devotions, lived quietly and resigned to the divine will, and so died 
March 31, 1681, in his own house at Edinburgh, in the 13rd year of 
his age. 

‘He had come from Cultness the October before he died, and at 
parting said, “ I know my change is at hand ; God hath been with me 
more in my afflictions, and I value these last years of my life as pre- 
ferable to my most prosperous, and my worldly losses are all more than 
ma^e up to myself; but when I consider your numerous and interesting 
family (looking at his son and daughter-in-law with complacency), if it 
had not been for the iniquity of the times, and the ingratitude of friends, 
I hdd been in a condition to have provyded plentifully for all your 
children ; but the Lord gives and takes, and blessed be his name. I 
have seSn both sydes of this world, and 1 have a well-grounded assur- 
ance God will provyde for you and your young ones, and though you 
shall meet with diatresses, he will not forsake my family even in outward 
respects, my children’s children shall prosper, and I have prayed 
for them. I now parte from Cultness and my native country, but am 
pmweded my ptayers shall have a returne when I am gone.” He 
prayed with them, and solemnly blessed them all. It was a melancholy 
scene/ but be cheered up hie countenance and endevoured to comfort 
them ; and his chndudlttg advice was-—” Fear not ! remember Hts lust 
words before his passion, ‘ Be of good cheer, for I have overcome the 
world.’ ’’—John xvi. 33. He stayed a day or two at Alertoun in his 
pOMdngfor Edinburgh, and spoke comfortably to his son-in-law and to 
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hift daughter; hi* eldest son Cultness, and Alertoua his nephew and 
son-in-law, attended him to town. At Muiryet, about two miles eeste 
from Alertoun (it is k rysing ground, and draws a large prospect), there 
Be turned his horse, and looked around, ^nd said, “ Westsheild, Carne- 
wath clmrch, and Lanrick, my early home and haunts, farewell I Aler*- 
toun, Cultness, and Carabusnethan church, my later aboadsi farewell, 
ye witnesses of my best spent time and of my devotions I ’Tis long 
since I bid to the vanities of the world adieu.** 

‘ He died, as is aforsaid, with absolute assurance and resignation. 
The body of the hurgars and inhabitant* of Edinburgh did him honour 
at his death and buriell, and said he had been the father of the city, and 
a most worthy magistrate. So he had a numerous and honourable 
funerall, and was laid in his own burying- ground, in Greyfrcirs Church- 
yeard, and in his loving wife, Anna Hope’s grave, and many sincere 
tears w^ere dropped upon his turf at his buridl. He wa^ taken from 
the evils to come, and to his eternall rest and joy : — “ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord !” I know not by what direction, but his 
grave was made more than ordinary deep ; perhaps some had remera- • 
bered what his grand-unkell, the great Lord Advocate Sir Thomas 
Hope, had ordered, “That he should be so inhumate as not to be ex- 
humate.’* And it may be said, Sir James was not exhumate till 1713, 
that his son, Sir James Stew^art, Lord Advocate, was laid in tha#^rave ; 

I stood with Mr. Walter Stewart, his grandson, when they were digging 
up liis grave, and wdien the grave-digger judged it ordinary deepth, Mr. 
Walter desired he should go deeper, and a foot and aiie half or two 
foot brought up the bones, and scull with fresh gray hairs upon it ; 
Mr. Walter remembered his grandfather’s buriell, and said it was his 
remains, and we caused make a hole in the bottom of this grave, and 
decently depositate the skull and bones, and covered all up, tliat they 
miglit not he loosly scatered about the grave’s mouth; and this last duty 
J judge due to the relicts of so venerable a sanct.* — pp. 42-45. 

This worthy man, notwithstanding his fines and losses, left a 
fair estate behind him. We do not see that the territories around 
Coltness were extended, although they were by degrees much 
improved, by his successors during the last century ; and, when 
sold a few years ago, they fetched upwards of 200,000/. 

The eldest son of the founder. Sir Thomas Stewart, married 
early, and devoted himself entirely to a country life. Hi* de- 
scendant’s description of his buildings and beautifying* may fae 
amusing to many of our readers — for many of them, we are Sure, 
have been acquainted with the elegant hospitalities of the CoUne*s 
of recent times : — 

‘He sett himself to planting and inclosing, and so to embellishe the 
place. But as the old mansion-house was straitening, and their family, 
likely to incrcss, he thought of adding to the okl tou^ (which consiited' 
only of a vault and two rooma^ one above the other^ with a sm&tl foofii 
on top of the turnpike stair, and a garret) a large addition oti south tide 
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ih^ me^^ropm or low pariori a large 

ball ot dynit^ 3 ^room^ with Wall bedrel&aii^beV and closet over these, 
and abpve that^ two bed-cbambera with dloaeta, "hnd yet higher ix\ a 
fouxtb atoty, two^j^nished Aof rooms. And thus h^* made ane' addition 
of abitrJpien, aix fyer-srooins with closets ; and the yaolfin the oldUower 
i^as tnitied to a convenient usefull celler, with* a pdrti^p for outer and 
iim^r repositaries. The officc-hodses of bake-house, tic^rbousp, gdtner- 
I 0 oni> and men servant’s bed-chamber, w^e on the aortli of a paved 
court; an,d a bigh^ frent wall toward the east, arched entry or 

porch, inclosed all. Withott%this arched gaite^was ano^OIr larger courf, 
with stabella on the south syde for the family and strangers’ horses, and 
a trained;*up thorne witkNi btmfe in it. ,Opposite^to<^ stables north 
from the mansion-house, with anc entery from the Wall paved inner 
court, was a larg^ coal-fold, and through it .a back eptrie to a good 
spring draW-PwelT, as also leading to the byer, sheep-house, barn, and 
hen-house i all which made a court, to the north of the other court, and 
separate ffof/a it with a stone wall, and on the east parte of this court 
was a large space for a dunghill. The gardens were to the south of the 
house, much improven and inlarged, and the nursery-garden was a 
small square inclosure to the west of the house. The slope of the 
l^ounds to the west made the south garden, next theJhouse, fall into 
Atei #088 tarresses. The tarras fronting the south of the house Was a 
square partdtre, or flour-garden, and the caster and wester, or the higher 
,and lower plots of ground, weie for cherry and nut gardens, and walnut 
and chestnut trees were planted upon the head of the upper hank, 
^towards the parterre, and the slope bank on the east syde the parterre 
was a strawberry border. 

* Thi^se three tarrases had a high stone wall on the soutli, for ripening 
and improving finer fruits, and to the south of this wall was a good 
orchard and kitchen garden, with broad grass walks, all inclosed with a 
good thorn hedge ; and without this a ditch and dry fence, inclosing 
BCverall rows of timber trees for shelter ; to the west of the house, and 
beyond the square nursery garden, was a large square timber-tree park ; 
birches towards the house, and on the other three sydes rowes of ash 
and plain, and in the middle a goodly thicket of firs. To the north 
of the bam court, and north from the house, was a grass inclosure of 
four akers, with a fish-pond in the corner for pikes and perches. All 
was inclosed with a strong wall and hedge-rowes of trees : so the wholl 
of this policy might consist of ane oblong square, of seven or eight akers 
of ground^ and the house near midie of the square, and the longer syde 
of idte square fronted to the south : the ordinary enterics to the house 
Were flrom east and west, but the main access from the eastc. 

‘ ttWB» found still a convenient nursery was wanted for ane interesting 
family, and a lower addition was made to the east end of the new 
builmngs^ and to run paralell with the south syde of the higli house 
|awat! 4 ^ithq gardens. The low room was for a woman-house, and the 
waif ^e nursery, and both nursery and woman-house had 
^pass^ to the great house, by proper doors, and a timber trap-stair 
^ communication betwixt the nursery and woman-house. In short, 
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^after all, was finished, the fabric wap wholly irregilter as tO"^e otitsyde 
apperance, and both house^ and policy wefe more contrived for 
niency and ht>spitality than for beauty or j^egdlar proportion and so 
was lie bimooui: of these times, that) if there was lodging, warmen6«JB, 
and plenty withirk doors, a regular front or uniform ropf were little 
thought off. ^ 

‘'iiiere is in Qoltness wood, below thc^ house, a well Of some viitue, 
dedicate tp St. Wifgfred, and called by tlie corruption Windle Well; in 
- superstitious tim^s oSla^tions were tyed to, the busnes with scairlet thteed, 
in memory pf St.^ Winifred, 

“ Nescio qv& nataje solum iblcedine^.cunctos 
Ducit, nec imraemorem quern sinit esse sui,*’ 

‘ I have insisted more largely upon a place where Overy tree, thicket, 

, or bush were my familiars, and where I spent the greener and gayer 
years of life, whefi I sat easy and sweet, voyd of caires and anxiety, 
under these lovely shades, and on the bankes, and in the clefts of the 
rocks by the murmuring streams. There is a charme in one’s early 
haunts.’ — pp. 55 58. 

This planter and builder was, like his father, a zealous Pres- 
byterian, and though he was himself at Edinburgh when the battle 
of Bothwell Bridge was fought, he fell into tribulation, was sharply 
handled by the crown lawyers, and ultimately forced to fly into 
Holland, and his estate forfeited. Tlic genealogist states that 
the only grounds of suspicion were that a party of the insurgents 
had come to Collness House the evening before the fight> and car- 
ried away ^ two cold rosted turkeys,’ with one recruit, the gardener. 
However, the laird continued in exile and in extreme poverty 
until 1 696, when he received liberty to return home, with a small 
]ieiision from the crown, through the goofi offices of William 
Penn, who had made acquaintance with him at the Hague, and 
used to call him " Gospel Coltness.’ A younger brother, James 
Stewart, rose eayly to eminence at the bar ; but, being openly 
of the ultra- covenanting party, had found it necessary to escape 
to Holland somewhat earlier. This gentleman, however^ appears 
to have had a rather more elastic conscience; for he made his 
peace much sooner with the court of James II., and was Under 
Secretary of State at Edinburgh when ' Gospel Coltness ’ re- 
appeared there. ^ Here,’ .says the historian, 'was the failing and 
faitv pa9, the disjointing of a great and good man; but after the 
Revolution Mr. Stewp.rt actetl with so much integrity and wisdom 
and such moderation as a great and useful LoM Advocate, that he 
more tb^n doubly atoned for all, both to his country and to the 
church.’ He was Lord Advocate from 1693 Jill near his diaath 
in 1713; and was undoubtedly a man of large and vigOrdos 
talents, and a dexterous and successful manager of jpolitical par- 
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ties in most difiieult times. 'It is set down here (p. 368) that 
' 1500 letters pf invitation were issued for his funeral.* He 
appears to bave, in "his advanced life, preserved all the outward 
marks of the faWilj sanctity — inter alia — having for dinner on 
only ^ a bit of cold meat or an egg.’ Both himself and, 
by Im intere«^^ his elder brbther were created baronets, and, 
the * Gospel* laird's line failing in the ]^erson of ^ir Archibald, 
oiir genealogist, these honours were ultimately united in the de- 
scendants of the lawyer. ^ 

We may afford ro^^ sketch of two of the younger 

branches of tbatgener^on. Gospel Coltness’s sister Anna 

* was married to Jilhn l^ohesoii, Dean of Gild of Edinburgh and brewer : 
she lived in great felicity, and had many children, but after her death 
family was rouened by that remarkable fyer and burning in the 
Parliament Ooss, anno llOO. There all Baillic Thomas Robeson’s 
wetth had been laid out in sumptuous houses, and from these buildings 
he is designed, in his vain-glorious monument yet standing in Grey- 
freirs church, urbis JEdintB ornator, f>i non conditor ; yet in one night 
and a day all was consumed, and his family rouened, and this John 
Robeson, among his other children, brought to poverty. This burning 
was by the populace called a remarkable judgment, because Baillie 
Robeson, in his office as youngest magistrate, it fell to his share to 
attend the execution of the sentence of the Restoration Parliament, in 
^nominiously burning the nationall Covenants, at the publick cross of 
^inbumh, ny the hand of the common executioner ; and it was re- 
marked that this man’s high sumptuous tenements were burnt, and none 
else^ .and the fyer stoped at the place of execution. Men are ready 
from events to read judgements as they affect, and find out judgements 
for their neighbours* faults, but never remark judicial strokes for their 
awn or their friends* sins and transgressions, yet some judicious folks 
thought there was something singular in this stroke upon his family ; 
and upon this his son Hendry, who was ane advocate, and lost his pati i- 
mqney of 8000 lib,, studied divinity, and was minister of the gospel at 
Ol^&m8tock]i, in East Lothian. To conclude the digression, this was 
perhaps the neatest conflagration could liave happened in any city, by 
the vast hi^t of houses, for the highest pinicle was called Babylon, 
b^ing backward fiften storeys high from the foundation, and all was ane 
immense heap of combustable matter u][)on a small foundation, and 
made a prodi^ous blaze. The Dean of Guild by his losses was much 
impovetiabed, andMiras made one of the captains of the citv guard.* — 
1 ^, 48 ^ 49 . , 


buildings which replaced Baillie Robison’s were as lofty 
his ; ^1^ Ihey alSo perished in a mass by a similar conflagra' 
English traveller, quoted in the Cen~ 



d him obavapterited by a high living authority as ‘ the first Lawyer and 
fit 4^0lland.* — Hiddeirs Peerage and Comistoriai Law, vol. i. p. 272. 
h, 1842.) 
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stira Literariaf «ayii ^ tlkGvho«»eft of the Scotdbt Itre lik^ uttto them- 
selves, high and dirtj^*’ ^ 

A younefer son of the old Provost was a prosperous wiae- 
merchant. ^ , 

* riarry was .a full-bodied, genteel man, — of complexion black, of aite 
ope% countenance, his eyes hill and lively, of ane easy benign gayety in 
his address, which showed he was formed for active life. He sett^ut 
early in business, and settled soon in a marriage state, and had two 
sons by a daughter of Bennet of Grubet, He used in railery to call 
her his popin|jay : trifling incidents ^ometimes show the humor of the 
man. The occasmn was this Miss Bent^ had deceived the world 
in her complexion, and, by shades of borrowed hair and black lead 
combs, concealed her red locks. Some weeks after marriage, the hus- 
band catched her at her toillet, and with surprise said, “ Effie, good 
heavens, are you so?” “ Ho, Harry! have you never seen the hook 
till now ? you’ll as dead as a fish.” He had with his companions so 
often declared against red hair, they would have put the sneer upon 
him, but he joked them off, saying he had got a papingo green. She 
proved a good, prudent, affectionate wife, and he was contented and 
happy in a married life, 

* I see in his father Sir James his Bicry, “ Harry has too much 
turmoyll, almost inconsistant with minding the better parte.” This the 
old man bewaled in his fervent prayers and agonizings for his son's 
happyness. When he was on his death-bed, his father had this note, — 

Alas, poor man I his ravings in this fever were much upon his mer- 
chandise, but God gave a calm forty-eight houres before death, and ane 
answer of prayer; he had deep serious conviction, and died in a hea- 
venly frame : I am persuaded of his eternal hapiiiness in our Lord,^’ ’ — 
pp. 50, 51, 

Nor must we omit the brief record of the humblest of the 
Lord Provost’s progeny — Walter Stewart, 

‘ bred to merchandise in the Holland trade, in which he made no gains. 
He lived poor and retired, had a retentive minde, and spent most of 
his time in a devote way, and in the amusements of fishing or angling : 
he died anno 1735, aged seventy-two, and was never married. He 
wrote the German character superior to anything done by printer’s 
types ; he had most of the Psalms upon memory ; I have heard him 
repeat the 119 Psalm distinctly, and backward from last to first verae 
in mcatter.’ — pp. 47, 48. ^ 

In an appendix we have some letters from these sotia'of the 
founder to their worthy father. Down to the close 0f the old 
man’s life, more than twenty years after he' held any tfivio di^|j^, 
his children uniformly addregs him as t My J^vd* We, ate 
not aware that the Lord Mayors of London aspired toftuch 
prolongation of their title; and we fancy the Scotch pi^pverb 
‘ once a Provost, always a Provost/ is now obsolete. ’ ^ ’ 
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The heir of the I^d Advocate, Sir James Stewart^ was also 
bred to the bar, rose to be Solicitor-General, and had a large 
family, who formed soma aristocratical alliances : but we have 
not for further details of the genealogist's story. The Colt- 
nes| joi tj^e next generation had an eventful life, and left a dis- 
tinguUtked name. He did not take arms in 1745, but had com- 
mii^ himself by attending Charles Edward’s court at Holy- 
rood; and, with his wife. Lady Frances (a daughter of the 
Earl of Weiuyss>,and sister of the attainted Lord Elcho), was 
obliged, in consequence, to expatriate himself immediately after 
the catastrophe of Cultoden. During his long exile. Sir James 
Stewart resided chiefly in France, and became thoroughly skilled 
in the literaturo" apd in all the interior polity of that country. 
He is considered as one of the chief founders of the modern 
science of political economy; and the rejmtatioti of hw earlier 
tracts on that subject, symptoms of sincere regret for his rashness 
in 1745, and the general appreciation of his and his lady’s amiable 
qualities in private life, ultimately procured for him a free par- 
don from King George III.* Sir James returned from exile in 
1763, and resided constantly, thenceforth, at Coltness, where he 
cultivated his favourite science and his paternal acres, with equal 
zeal and skill, until his death, in 1780. His son, who was born 
in 1744, and had of course been entirely educated on the Conti- 
nent, entered the British army in 1 761, as a cornet of dragoons, and 
died in 1839, at the age of ninety-five, colonel of the Scots Greys, 
and the senior general officer in the service. He had been often 
employed, with considerable distinction ; represented Lanark - 
sliire in several parliaments ; enjoyed much of the personal favour 
of George IV. and the Duke of York; and will be remembered 
in the service as the chief author of the modern system of our 


cavalry tactics. The General had spent the later years of his 
lopg life at his native place. He inherited bis father’s zeal for 
^ncuUural improvements, but indulged that taste too largely. 
Between tte constant hospitality of a great country-house and the 
usual results of gentleman-farming on a wide scale. Sir James 
contrived to dissipate the whole of the goodly inheritance that 
had devolved on him. He died, a landless man, at Cheltenham ; 
but we have hear<|y|hat he was unconscious of what had occurred 
as to his worldly^or^Unes, and might be seen now and then 
xnarkine^es in the Lon^ Walk of the old Spa, as if he were 

<Bditioa of X^dy Mary WorMey s Letters, we haT e 
some altween her and her frieAds Sir James and Lady Frances Stewart . 

Btit those are priifted with many tantalizing lacunee; and we fear, from the 

on the subject, that the oiiginals have perished in the genera 1 
^things at CoUness a Uw years ago. 
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* Keque harutn qua» colis arboram 
T 0 praM^r invisaa cupraeaos 
Ulla b^jl^vem dominum aequetur,’ 

This most amiable gentleman, luckily, left no family. His two 
baronetcies passed to a distant branch, already, for several gene^ 
rations, in possession of the same rank — the Stuarts of Allan- 
bank, in Berwickshire.* 

But we must now turn to a section of the volume which will be 
more generally interesting than any of its genealogical materials — 
the Journal of a Tour into England and Flanders, penned fey a 
lady of the Coltness family in 1756. The authoress was the wife 
of Mr. Calderwood, of Pol ton, a gentleman of moderate estate in 
Mid Lothian ; and her husband and she undertook this expedition 
in order to visit her brother, the political economist, who had by 
this time been exiled for ten years, and was taking the waters 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Mrs. Calderwood was about forty when this occurred. She 
had been very handsome — as indeed almost all the Stewarts of 
Coltness were — and married at nineteen. Her mother was a 
daughter! of the celebrated Lord President Dalrymple, created 
Viscount Stair ; so she had good claims to talent on both sides 
of the house, and most certainly no one who reads the journal 
will dispute the liveliness and quickness of her parts. That 
a remarkably clever woman, bred up in a distinguished crown- 
lawyer’s family, and always accustomed to the first society of 
Scotland, should have been, in 1756, at forty years of age, so 
thoroughly penetrated with the prejudices of her province— so 
calmly and completely satisfied with the vast superiority of Scot- 
land and the Scotch over England and the English — the easy 
promptitude ol her self-complacent conclusions from every com- 
parison — and the evidence she unconsciously produces at every 
turn of the absurdity of these conclusions ; — it is in this perpetual 
intertissue of shrewdness, sarcasm, ignorance, and obstinate blind- 
ness, that the charm of this performance consi|ts. We should be 
sorry indeed to mar its original beauty by commentaries. It will 

* We belie\e Sir J. Stuait of Allanbaiik (well known as jii the first rank of ama- 
teui ai fists) now represents also tlie original stock ot Allau^n; which family was 
probabfy an offslioot from that of Castlemilk. 

+ Another of the president’s daughteis was the Bnd« 0 / iMmtntrtnow^M Mrs. Cal- 
dei wood’s own sistei, Agnes Stewart, was mairied in 1709 to I|enty Dayid, tonfii 
Earl of Buchan, and was mother of Lord Erskiiie and liii brother Henry. There is a 
well-known story of the late Duchess of Gordon saying to the late Earl of BuebOn 
when he had been enlarging on the abilities of his family—* my X40rd, X bajlfo 
always heard that the wit came by the mothei s side and wsw sifiled on ^ younger 
branches.’ 

Mrs. Calderwood was grandmother to Admiral Sir Philip Durham Oyderwood, 
G.C.B. — who is, we believe, now tlie only suin^iror of the crew t>f the Royal George. 

• vindicate 
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rindtcate itself abniida^tly^ even in a few disjointed fragments^ 
for which alone We have room — ^and, we t]iiink, vindicate also Dr. 
Smollett ftom many of the charges of violent caricature that have 
always been alleged against some of the most happy of his Scotch 
portraitures. The serene scorn of Lesmahago himself does not go 
beypnd several of the following specimens of confidential chit-chat. 

Whs. Calderwood appears to have been an excellent wife and 
mother — her husband^ a weak good-natured man, of sopne accom- 
plishment^ left all his worldly concerns to her management ; and 
tlmugh he had h^en on the Continent before, and she never out 
of'8cotlfiiidj( tihe is evidently commander-in-chiaf throughout the 
progress. 

We do not trace the piety and devout temper of the Gospel 
Coltnesses in any part of her journal ; but it will be seen that, 
ahhoogh her brother Sir James had esSfty cast aside the here- 
ditary attachment to the Presbyterian discipline, sh# retained 
enough of the old leaven to have an almost equal contempt for 
episcopal ianism as for popery. It is evident that she had never 
till she reached Durham passed the threshold of any place of 
worship in which Christian people kneel when they pray, and 
think it more decent to stand than to sit when they sing psalms. 

The couple travel from Edmburgh to London in their own 
postchaise, attended by John Rattray, a steady seri^ngman, on 
horseback, with pistols in his holsters, and a good broadsword at 
bis belt. There was also a case of pistols in the carriage, of 
whicb^ we fancy, the lady (notwithstanding the mild and elegant 
physiognomy represented in her picture at Polton) would have 
been more likely to make fit use, had there been any occasion 
for it, than the worthy laird with the pocket Horace. The train 
is not encumbered^ apparently, by anything in the nature of an 
Abigail j at least, none is mentioned, and the lady has more talk 
with the inn-^l^mbermaids, and so forth, than would probably 
have occiJtrBd if she had had a female follower of her own. 
They start on the 3rd of Jfune, and, travelling each day twelve or 
fourteen hours, reach town on the evening of the 10th — good 
speed in 1756. 

‘ June fii&.—We dined at Durhame ; and I went to see the cathedrall : 
it 18 a prodigious b^BiEy^1Eiuilding• It was on Sunday, betwixt sermons, 
and in the piazxas there were several boys playing at balk 

I adked the girl that attended me, if it was the custome for the boys to 
play at ball on Si/nday? shd said/*^ They play on other days as well as 
onStmdliyfil'’ Shf called her mother to show me the church ; and I sup- 
poSCj'^bjf^ny questloiJ-js, the woman took me for a heathen, as I found she 
hfitOV) of any mod^ of worship hut her own : so, that she 
gIPljt not think the oishop’s ch^ defiled by my sitting doun in it, I 

^ Inlfl 
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told her I was a Christian, though the way of worship in my country 
differed from liers- In particular, she stared when I asked what the 
things weie that they kneeled upon, as they appeared to me to be so many 
Cheshire cheeses, I asked the rents of the lands about Durham, and 
was told by the landlord they were so dear he had no farm, for they let 
at thirty or forty sriillings per aiker near that toiin ; that a cow was 
from four to six pounds sterling, and they gave, the best, about eight 
Scots pints per day. That night we lay at Northallertoun. 

* Next d^, the 7th, we dined none, but baited at different places ; 
and betwixt Doncaster and Batdry a man rode about in an odd way, 
whom we suspected for a highwayman. Upon his coming near, J^tKn 
Rattry pretended to make a quarle with the post-boy, and let him knW» 
so loud as to be heard by the other, that he keept good powder and ball 
to keep such folks as him in order ; upon which the felow scamiiered 
off cross the common. Upon our coming to Bautry, we wefe told that 
a gen tel man was robed jJ^ere some days before, by a man whose de- 
scription i^swered to the one wc saw. I found in generall, before I 
came here, that all the grounds lett very low, and that, about all the 
toN\ns, the aikers were about twenty -five shillings, and the farms not 
above fifteen. The first intelligent person I met with was Rachel, the 
chamber-^maid. Rachel could answer almost every question I asked ; 
and I suppose, by that time, I had learned to conform my enquirys to 
the knowledge of the people, being, before this, always answered with 
“ I don’t know,” to the simplest question I could ask ; and often stared 
at, as much as to say, “ I wonder how such things comes in any 
body’s head the post-boys, who drive the same road for years, hardly 
know a gentleman’s house, or the name of any place less than a vilage, 
Rachel could tell who lived near her, what farm her master keeps, and 
wliat rent he payd, and wliat it produced : gave me a receipt for salting 
butter, which was, to wasli it well from tlic milk with salt and water, 
and a little salt, then take it piece by piece, like the bigness of half a 
pound, and put it in a can, spreading every piece above another with a 
sprinkling of salt betwixt each,’ — pp. 105, 106. ^ ^ 

‘ June %th . — From Bautry we went seventy-five miles, and lay at 
Stilton : there was a fine large inn, and every thing in great order^ but 
the linen was as perfect rags as ever I saw, plain linen with fifty holes 
in each towell. The landlady gave me the receipt for making Stilum 
cheese (which is famous), as follows,’ &c. — p.. 107. 

^ June 9tk . — From Stilton we dined at Hatfeild, where there ^as a 
great many coaches in the court-yard with company leaving London, and 
every family had a coach full of abigalls, who held a most prodigious 
chatering and scolding at not having proper attendance given Uiem* 
From Hatfeild we came to Barnet, the last stage from ItOigdQju, where 
we stopped ; and, whilst we changed horses, 1 asked somje iptestions 
the maid who stood at the door, which she answered^^ for Hfja 

did not come out of the chaise. In a little, out comes a squinting 
like black girl, and spoke to me, as 1 thought, in Jtish, 
said, “ Are you a Highlander? ” No,” said she ; I am 
not you Welch?” “ No,” said I ; “ hut 1 am Scots, and thft 

^ Wekli 
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Welch are near relation^^^d mueh better born thab the English/* 
Oh ! ** «ald «he^ the maid ffeiid you waa Welch, and sent me ace you.*’ 
She took ilte^^by ifce hand, and looked so kindly that I suppose shg 
thought me her rdationj because I was not English; which makes me 
think the English «re a people one may perjb^ps esteem or admire, but 
th^ do not draw the affection of strangers, neither in their own country 
Bbf out of it.* From Barnet we were to come to Kensingtoun green, 
irhkih led us a great way round, a very lonly and wild road, and nothing 
like the repair one would expect so near a great town. We arrived at 
Lady Trelawny’s at six o’clock, to the great astonishment of the family, 
whp looked as little fbr me as for the day of judgment. 

1 say any thing of the great city, jou will ask me what I 
think or England in generall. In the first place, it is easy to be seen 
who has long been in peaceable possession, and who not ; for, till you 
come to Newark -upon-Treiit, the furthest ever the Scots went into Eng- 
land, the improvements are not of old standing, nor the grounds don’t 
aeem to be of great value : they use them mostly for brcedillp of cattell 

and sheep The villages to north of Trent are but indiflearent, 

and the churches very thin sown ; and, indeed, for a long time, one 
would think the country of no religion at all, being hardly either 
Christian chuich or heathen temple to be seen. The fields on b^th hands 
were mostly grass ; and the greatest variety and plenty of tine cattell, all 
of various coulours. I admired the cattell much more than the people, 
for they seem to have the least of what we call smartness of any folks I 


ever aaw, and totally void of all sort of curiosity, which perhaps some 
m^'y think a good quality. In our first day’s journey in England, I 
asked the post-boy to whom the lands on each hand belonged ? he said, 
*‘To Sir Carneby.*** I knew who he meant, and, to try him, asked, 
“ What SSr Carneby, or what other name he had? ’* but he answered, 
“Just Sir Carneby, who lived yonder;” and that he had never inquired 
the'simatne of the man in whose ground he was born As for the in- 
closing in England, itisof all the different methods, both good and bad, 
that can be iniagine<|^ and that such insufficient inclosures as some are 
keep in the cattell i(which is so hard with us in Scotland) is mtirely 
owing to the levelness of the grounds, so that an English cow does not 
see anotfwr sp&t than where she feeds, and has as little intelligence as 
the whereas, with us, there are few places which does not hang 

on the side of a hiU, by which means the cattell sees what is above or 
below thefiti^ and so endeavours to get at it. I was convinced of this by 
some 0ai£en a'butchef, was driving to market, very large and fat; they 
walked' aiOtiw betwixt the hedges very well, but no sooner were they 
come to a where there was only an old ditch and no hedge on the 
one hand, they ecratnbled over it very cleverly into a feild of rye, , . 
I CQldd have little ccksVersation with the people I saw, for, though theg 
could understood me, I did not them, and never heard a more bar- 
biMmnil^kik^igUage^ and dnlike English as any other lingo» 1 suppose it 
is the^cwexne in a ;publick house for strangers to roar and bully, for I 
Wlten ^ spok e softl y they h ad all the appearance of being dea f. 
“ " ' * Of course, Sb Csmabv Haggerstou. 

, ■ I think 
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I think the cathiedrall of Quthatn is the toost ridmulous piieoe of ex* 
pence I em saw — to keepiUp such a pagentry of idle fellows in a country 
p]|ice, where there is nobody' either to see or join with tbeni^ for there 
Was not place for above fifty folks besides the performers 

‘ After we past Durhani^tl^e country was more doss and levell. We 
sometimes had an extensive’^rospect, but not the least variety, so that 
one would say there was too much of it ; no opening of a scene, ho 
waiter, no distinction betwixt a gentleman’s seat and his tenant’s house^ 
but that he was a little more smothered up with trees ^ so that I am 
perswaded, if Scotland was as muchihclosedy it would be much prettier 
to look at. I do not think any thing could be more beautifull than 
straths of some of our large rivers, inclosed on every side, .where tl^ 
grounds hang so that each inclosure might be seen above anotheJI aba, 
after they had advanced so high and steep, then the green hi!} appear- 
ing above, covered with sheep, and the waterfalls coirfing doun 
now and then betwixt th^- hills. They have nothing of the landscape 
prospect, a rich extensive woody prospect^ and nothing appearing 
above another but a Gothic spire in sever all touns, and that for many 
miles from each other. We used to laugh at the folks in the High- 
lands for counting their neighbours ten and twelve miles off; but in 
England they think no more of thirty miles than we do of five. Their 
roads are good indeed, and their horses and machines light; and the 
miles about London are, I am very sure, not above 1000 yards, whereas 
they should be 1150: besides, the levelness of the country makes tra- 
velling much Quicker. They are very carefull iu driving their horses, 
for, on the smallest ashent, they go quite slow, and will tell you they 
are going up hill. I could not learn what weight their great waggons car- 
ried, none of them knowing any thing about it ; but, by the number of 
horses they yoke, it must be a great deal, otherwise they carry at too 
great an expence : they yoke seven and eight horses. Some have four 
wheels, and others two ; these last must be very exactly ballanced, pot 
to overburthen the horse, who has the weight on his back, aiw} this sort 
of carriage is only practicable where there is no dounhill road ; for, if 
this carriage was put ofi* its ballance iu comeing d^un, it would crush 
the horse*^. or, if going up, it would liftitherti up in the air. It is sur- 
prizing how much nonsense 1 have heard spoken by folks who would 
introduce English customs into Scotland, without considering the differ- 
ence of the two countrys : I must own I saw very little new to me, but 
what I could plainly see was calculated for the particular situation of 
the country, and could never answer for generall use. It has always 
been my opinion that the fault-finders are the folks who w^ant judge- 
ment, and not the people whose practice they quarell^ fqiv.time and et* 
pericnce has taught every part of every country to the me^od 

most agreeable to their soil and situation — thou^ perhaps mechanicks 
may not have arrived to the utmost perfection amongst them i neither 
has that generall heneJUt of made roads reached them yet ^ wki^h 
probability will have many various effects we cannot for see- J Wi 

think the grounds in England are in generall 9Q nch as (hey the , 

appearance of.^ — pp. 101 - 1 U . 


It 
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It is impossible that anything should surpass the rapidity of 
the lady’s decisions as to England in general from a chaise- window 
view of the Great North Road ; but we may content ourselt^s 
with having inarhed a few of her most charming ?iai ue^<?s in italics. 

* Her remarks on the population of England in the next passage^ 
however hastily uttered^ show a keen and quick eye, and it is in- 
teresting to compare them with the vast increase among us since 
1756; but the most curious point is this good lady’s cold con- 
temptuous manner of describing what must have been to her a 
most co^ip}ete novelty — the clean and decent interior of a labour- 
i$jg man’s cottage. We heartily wish our agricultural pq|||sants in 
the dUlriets she alludes to could now earn wages equivalent to a 
shilling a day in 1756, and that many a poor man’s wife could 
afford itt*1842 to lead a life of what she calls ' doing nothing ’ — 
that is to say, merely taking care of her home and her children, 
and probably making as well as mending every articletof raiment 
used either by her cliildron, herself, or her husband. ^ 

‘ The people in London, who see such crouds every day, were sur- 
prised at me when I said, I did not think England sufficiently people^, 
nor 80 populous by far, in proportion to its extent and pioduce, as the . 
best cultivated countys in Scotland ; and I must beleive this till I see 
one fact that can contradict it, which I have not seen yet, but many pre- 
sunuptions for what I assert. In the first place, look front the road on 
etSWhctnd, and you see very few houses; touns there arc, but at the 
distance of eight or ten miles. Then, who is it that lives in them? 
There are no manufactories carried on in them ; they live by the tra- 
vellers, and by the country about, that is, there are tradesmen of all 
kinds, perhaps two or three of each, smiths, wrights, shoemakers, &c. ; 
and here is a squire of a small estate in the county near by, and here arc 
Mrs. this or that, old maids, and so many widow ladjs, with a parsonage 
house, a Jlourishing house. All the houses built of brick, and very 
slight, and even some of timber, and two- stories high, make them have 
a greater appearance than there is reality for ; for 1 shall suppose you 
took out the squire and set him jn his country house, and the old maids 
and widow ladies and place them’ with their relations, if they have any, 
in the country or in a greater toun, and take a stone house with a thatch 
roof of one story high, instead of a brick one of two, and there are few 
country villages in Scotland wdiere I will not muster out as many in- 
habitanta>^i|ls are in any of these post touns. Then I observed there 
were very few folks to be met with on the road, and many times We 
waudd post an hour, which is seven miles, and not see as many houses 
l^nd people put together pn the road. Then, on Sunday, we travelled 
jkom ti)l wi came to Newcastle, where the church was just 

tkat’4 may’ say we/travelled fifteen miles to Newcastle, and 
Sie fe^^paople we met agoing to church upon the road surprised 
jThe same as wc went all day long ; it had no appearance 
a^arn^g of people we always sec in Scotland going about on Sun^ 
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day, even far from any considerable toun. Then the high price of 
labour is an evidence of the scarcity of people, I weu^ into what we 
call a cottage, apd there was a young woman with her child, sitting ; it 
was very clean, and laid with coarse flags on the floor, but built of 
timber stoops, and what we call cat and clay walls. She took me into 
what she called her parlour, for the magnificent names they give makes 
one beleive things very fine till they see them ; this parlour was just like 
to the other. I asked what her husband was ? She said, a labouring 
man, and got his shilling per day ; that she did nothing but took care 
of her children^ and now and then wrought a little plain work* So / 
found thaty except it is in the manufacturing countys^ the women do no'^ 
thing ; an)i if there were as many men in the country as one Wgh^ 
suppose mere would, a man could be got for less wages than a 
per day. Then the high wages at London shows the country cannot 
provide it with servants. It drains the country, and none return again 
who ever goes there as ^phairmen, porters, hackney coachmen, or 
footmen ; if j^hey come to old age, seldom spend it in the country, but 
oftenei;;jin an almshouse, and often leave no posterity. Then the export 
they make of their victuall [grain] is a presumption they have not 
inhabitants to consume it in the country, for, by the common calculation, 
there are seven millions and one half in England, and the ground in the 
kingdom is' twenty-eight millions of aikers, which is four aikers to each 
pei&on. Take into this the immense quantity of horses which are keept 
for no real use all over the kingdom, aucl it will be found, I think, that 
England could maintain many more people than are in it. BeBide»||et 
every nation pick out its own native subjects who are but in the 'ImC 
generation, the Irish, the Scots y the Frencli, &c., and I am afraid the 
native English would appear much fewer than ilicff imagine. On the 
other hand, Scotland must appear to be moie populous for its extent and 
produce; first, by its bearing as many evacuations in proportion, both to 
the plantations, to the fleet and army, besides the numbers who go to 
England ; and, indeed, breeding inhabitants to every Country 
the sun ; and if, instead of following the wrong policy of supplying their 
deficiency of grain by importing it, they would cultivate their waste lands, 
it would do more than maintain all its inhabitants in plenty.’ — p, 113 ^ 

‘ I do not think the soil near London is naturaly rich, and neither 
the corns nor grass are extraordinary. I thought their crops of hay all 
very light, and but of an Indiflerent quality ; they call it meadow hey, 
but \\c would call it tending pretty near to bogg hay, I think the most 
surprising thing is, how they are supply^ with such art immense 
number of fine horses y and how they are all maintained on hard meat 
all the year round. 

‘ As for London, every body has either heard of or. seen it. The 
first sight of it did not strike me with any thing grand or magnificent. 
It is not situated so as to show to advantage, and, indeed, I think the tile 
roofs have still a paltry look, and so has the brick houses ; for a vill<^ 
it does well enough, as the character of a village is clean and neat ; but 
there is something more substantial! and durable in dur ideas of a gteal 
city than what brick and tile can answer. 

^ Many 
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‘ Many authors and correspondents take up much time and pains to 
little purpose in descriptions. / never could understand any hody^s 
descriptions^ and I suppose no body will U7\der stand mine ; neither ^|o I 
intend lo say any things which have ever been thought worthy to be put 
in print, so will only say London is a very large and extensive city. But 
1 1^ time to see very little of it ; and every street is so like another, 
that, seeing part, you may easily suppose the whole. There are severall 
catlings and squares which are very pretty ; but the noise in most of 
the houses in the rooms to the street is intolerable. You will think it 
very odd, that I was a fortnight in London, and saw none of the royall 
family ; but Z got no cloaths made till the day before I left it, though 
J gave them to the making the day after I came. I cannom#' my cu- 
riosity was great : I found, as I approached the Court and thf^randees, 
they sunk so miserably in my oppinion, and came so far short of the ideas 
I had Conceived, that I was loath to lose the grand ideas I had of kings, 
princes, ministers of ai^te, senators, &c., which I suppose I had gathered 
firom romance in my youth. We used to laugli at the English for being 
so soon afraid when there was any danger in state affairs, but ngw I do 
excuse them. For we at a distance think the wisdom of our governours 
wHl prevent all these things ; but those who know and see our ministers 
every day see there is no wisdom in them, and that they are a parcell 
of old, ignorant, senseles bodies, who mind^hothing but eating and 
drinking, and rolling about in Hyde Park, and know no moie of the 
country, or the situation of it, nor of the numbers, strength, and cir- 
uumstances of it-, than they never had been in it ; or how should they, 
vwBi London, and twenty miles r<>und it, is the extent ever they saw of 
it ? Lord Anson, he sailed round the world, therefore he must rule all 
natall affairs ; which is just like a schoolmaster imagining himself qua- 
lified ^for the greatest post in the law, because he understands the lan- 
guage in ^ which the law is wrote. The King, every body says, and I do 
believe it, knows more of the world, and takes more concern, than any 
of them.’ — pp, 114, 115. 


We ne^d scarcely remind the reader that all this was written 
when the ,J!)uke of Newcastle was on his last legs, and the 
national ferment about Admiral Byng at its height. 

There was some family o4»nnexion between the Calderwoods 
and Mr. George Stone ScOtt, sub-preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales> after wovrdsi George III. ; — 

* I had frequent opportunitys of seeing George Scott, and asked him 
many questions about the Prince of Wales. He says he is a lad of very 
good priociplcs, good .natured, '^and extreamly honest, has no heroick 
btfirWes peace, ind has no turn for extravagance; modest, and 
has no teti^H^cy to vice, and has as yet very virtuous principles ; has the 
temptation to gallant with the ladies, who lay themselves out 
in the mdst shah^uU manner to draw him in, but to no purpose. He 
savX' if he were ^ot what he is, they would not mind him. Prince 
Inward ia 4if a more apiorous complexion, but no court is payed to him, 
he hm ad little chance to be king. 


‘ Nobody 
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* Nobody thinks of going furj:h«^ to air than Hyde Park, which 
very pretty. But nothing but the ^eatest stupidity can suffer the 
same ^ile or two of ground every day iHj^their lives, when, at the some 
time, it is no exercise nor air, for it is a gravell rpad, quite smothered 
with tr^s. The trees indeed are very pretty, being hue timber, and 
fine carpet-grass, with cows and deer going in it ; but it is a ^ small part 
of the park in which coaches are allowed to go. There are always a 
great number of coaches, and all other machines, except hacks, some of 
them very neat and light ; but the beauty of them is the. horses of all 
different kinds. The Duke of Marlborough had a sett of peyets, very 
prettily ma|:k^. 

‘ Any ^the English folks I got acquainted with I liked very well. 
They seem to be good-natured and humane ; but still there is a sort of 
ignorance about them with regard to the rest, of the world, and that their 
conversation runs in a very narrow channel!.* speak with u great 
relish of their pnhlick places) and say ^ with a sort of flutter^ that tke^ 
shall to Vau vhaU and Ranelaghy but do not seem to enjoy it when there,^ 
[How true !] ‘ As for Vauxhall and Ranelagh I wrote you my oppinion of 
tliem before. The first I think but a vulgar sort of entertainment, and 
could not think myself in genteel company, whiles I heard a man calling, 

** Take care of your watclii^s and pockets.” I saw the Countess of Coventry 
at Ranelagh. I think she is a pert, stinking-like busy, going about with 
her face up to the sky, that she might see from under her hat, which she . 
had pulled quite over her nose that nobody might see her face. She wn 
in dishabile and very shabby drest, but. was painted over her veryjsSp 
])ones. I saw only three English peers, and I think you could not mak 

a tolerable one out of them 1 saw very few, either men or women, 

tolerably handsome The ladys pass and repass each other with very 

little appearance of being acquainted, and no company separates pr goes 
from those they come in with, or joins another, and indeed they all seem 
to think there is no great entertainment ; but, however, they are there, 
and that is enough. The duke [of Cumberland] uses to frequent Rane- 
lagli, but was not there that night I went. There were severall Hano- 
verian officers, very rugged-like carles, stiff-backed and wiffiered, v^th 
gray hairs tyed behind, and the forelock cut short by the ear,‘ and there 
was a hussar attending them, a thick* flpt fellow, drest in furrs, and 
Bess’s great French muff upon his head, not the.r^ feather one. 

* I went one morning to the Park, in hopes to see the duke review a 
troop of the horse guards, but he was not there ; but the guards were 
very pretty. Sail Blackwood and Miss Buller were with me ; they 
were afraid to push near for the croud, but I was resolved to get forward, 
so pushed in. They were very surly ; Sihd one of them aske^ 

I would be ; would I have my toes trode off# yoiir tq^s 

said I. “ No,” said he. Then give me your piece* and I’ll care, 

of my toes.” “ But they are going to fire,” said he^ ^ Then dmq; 

for you to march off,” said I ; “ for I can stand fire. ' I ^ish yoi^r 

may do as welL” On which he sneaked off, and gave me^ hia 

Some of them were very civill ; but what was of a peice with 

things, these horse guards are closa in Londph, every evei^; 

body, 
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body, ar^ reviewed almost every morning in the Park, where I sun^e 
the aame folks sometimes come to see them, yet none of all near 
I stood could tell me the naine of one ol^cer ; that, I insist is 
peculiar to the English. * ^ 

* I paid some visits, and went to see Greenwich Hospital), which 
is a ridiculous fine thing. The view is very pretty, which you see 
just as well in a rary^how glass. No wonder the English are 
transported with a place they can see ahcnii them in. Kensingtoun 
palace looks letter within than without, and there is some very fine 
marbles, pictures, and mirrors in it. But I could not s^e the private 
apartment of the old goodman, which they say is a grea^imiriosity. 
There are a small bed with silk curtains, two sattiu q^pTand no 
blanket, a hair matress; a plain wicker basket stands on a table, with 
a silk nkht-gown and night-cap in it ; a candle with an extinguishei ; 
some Inllets of wood ^ each side of the fire. He goes to bed alone, 
rises, lights his fire And mends it himself, and nobody knows when he 
rises, which is very early, and is up sevcrall hours ))efore he calls any 
body. He dines in a small room adjoining, in which there is nothing 
but very common things. He sometimes, they say, sups with his 
daughters and their company, and is verry mery, and sings French 
songs, but at present he is in very low spirits^j^ Now, this ap])earance 
of the King’s manner of living would not diminish my idea of a king. 
It rather looks as if he apply ed to business, and knew these hours were 
tte,bnly ones he could give up to it without having the appeal ance of 
h^ecluse, and that he submitted to the pagautry rather than make it 
hfe only bussiness.’ 

IVfrs^ Calderwood on the Hnglish Cuisifie is particularly meri- 
torious. We have room only for one paragraph of this rich 
section. 

* As for their victualls they make such a work about, 1 cannot enter 
into the taste of them, or rather, I think they have no taste to enter 
into. The meat is juicy enough, but has so little taste, that, if you 
shut your eyes, you will not know by either taste or smell what you are 
eating. The lamb and veall look as if it had been blanched ‘in water. 
The smell of dinner wiil nn^erK^niimate that it is on the table. A^o such 
effluvia osieefand cabbadge was ever found at London* [Alas ! alas 1] 

‘ The fish, I think, have the same fault. As for the salmond, I did not 
meddle^With it, for it Cut like cheese. Their turbet is very small by 
ourSy but I do not think it preferable. Their soli is much smaller, 
and not so much meat on them ; they are like the least ever you saw ; 
were it not that they are long atid narrow, I should think them common 

. Their lobsters come from Norway or Scotland/-— pp, 116- 

l^he party, after maldnf a visit or two in Kent, proceed to 
HaiHvich, ana there for Holland. 

* J%n ^ — We set out early for fear of being too late 
jl^Che paquet^ and brei&fastecl at Colchester. We were attended at 
t^kfast by a drawer, whom I questioned according to custom about 

' ^ m the 


founders 
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tlievtowii and the country, and from whom I received much more aatis- 
faction than common, upon which I was going to declare him the 
smartest Englishman I had seen, wheri, unfortunately for England, he 
turned out to be a Frenchman transplanted young.’ — p. 124. 

We had no intention to trespass on Mrs. Calderwood’s conti- 
nental chapters. Here, however, is one. sentence from her de- 
scription of Rotterdam : — 

‘ The Dutch maid-servants do nothing on earth but yvash the house 
and the streets, and the veshells of the house and kitchen ; none of 
them W MiLt Keir linnen at home, they are all washed in publick fields 
and brol^P in wet, so that, when the maids have not them to dry 
and dress; they have nothing to do but slester and wash. They have ' 
plenty of water, and every house has a pump, and they will have a pump 
of water in every story. This is one inducement to wash, but the ori- 
ginal! of it is the necessity, as the streets would hi a few days gather a 
fog betwixt the bricks, and that in a short time would certainly breed a 
vermine.’ — p. 135. ' 

Her description of a Dutch house brings out some curious 
revelations concerning the interior finishing, &c., of the time in 
Scotland. It would ^lipear, for instance, that Mrs. Calderwood 
viewed a door-bell as quite a novelty ; but indeed, according* to 
Chambers, it was not much before 1756 that the knocker sup- 
planted the aboriginal rasj) and ynn in Auld Reekie. ^ 

‘ The bricks of which the houses are built are vastly hard : Mr. 
Crawfurd had forgot to bore a hole for a bell (which, in every 
house, is put so as the handle is at the side of the outer door, that, 
instead of knockin’g, you ring), and iu peircing that hole through the 
brick, it was as hard to do as if it had been marble.’ — p. 140. 

We conclude with a paragraph which, more than any other in 
this book, must have delighted the members of the Maitland 
Club of Glasgow — 

‘ Most of the reproaches our country meets with can only be the 
effects of want of enquiry or reftection.^yl once thought that Scotland 
might carry on a greater trade than it does, from its advantageous situa- 
tion for the sea ; but if they should import, who is to take it off their 
hands? there is no country behind them to supply, who has not the 
advantage of the sea- ports, which is the case of Holland, who has all 
Germany to supply \ neither have they a great demand at home, like 
England, which is a great country, and most part of if ihlimd,, thatmiist 
be supplied from the trading towns on the coast. to what^ qo^tty 
can they transport their merchandise, which they hw<^‘ imporfld more “ 
than server theraselvqs, that cannot be as cheap s^v^ Wiiea^er. neigh- 
bours ? They have no East India goods, wliich^ ard^nn^o^f. the . only 
goods that are demanded by all the world, so that no aotinticy, y^hic)x has 
not one or more of these advantages, can ever become a country of great 
trade.*— p. 144* . 
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Gould ibis good ladybf 1756 have bad* second-sight enot^h 
to catch a glimpse of her native Clyde as it is in 184^, 
could have persuaded ber tW she had her ^wn dearly-hi^^ved 
and judiciously. admonished Scotland before ber vision I 

We are tempted to conclude our review of a book whif^per- 
haps few will ever handle, with an extract from one which is> or 
ought to be, as well thumbed as any pnxlu'ction of the present 
year — * The ^lirza’ of the wise humourist, and gentle si^tirist, who 
more^ lightly and happily than any other writer conveys lessors 
to his own countrymen, in the shape of mirthful d^i r^ ^ions of 
the absurdities of outlandish faith and practice. Mr. |lra¥ier re- 
presents himself as listening to one of the T>rilliant tales of wonder 
with which his friend — and indeed hero — the professional story- 
teller in chief was a^ccustomed to cheer the evening lioursLof the 
late Shah of Persia. On its conclusion he joined the royal circle 
in extolling the merit of the narrative, but incautiously signified 
his suspicion of its marvellous incidents. There was a burst of 
indignation at such Pyirhonism ; but the Frank rejoins : — 


* Perhaps, I too, may assert some facts rel^^ng to my own country, 
to which )ou niay net be willing to give credence, but to the truth of 
which I in my Uii n am ready to take my oath.’* 

* “ Ohi — oh, well said and well done,” said the prince, his words 

echoed by the poet, and repeatedi^by the rest of the company. Speak 
*0U — let us bear— our ears aie open. We have given up our souls to 
you.” ^ 

* I then said : — Perhaps every one present has seen a ship, and 

though they may not have sailed in one, have remarked how it is im- 
pelled by wind ; perhaps, too, s^une may have been caught in a tem- 
pest, or observed its effects on the sea. Now, we have slups in 'my 
country, which, in defiance of storms and tempests, will make their way 
in the teeth of the wind, and thus perform voyages fiom <pieend of the 
world, to the other.” ^ 

* I paused awhile, after having made this assertion, to hear the re- 
marks of the company. I could perceive incieduhty in every face: a 
little acorn and contempt, perhaps, was associated with that feeling, but 
it was^plain no one bfciteved my words. 

* ** Sahib ekhitar. You are at liberty, of course, to affirm what you 
please,” said the prince, ** but to me it appears that what you have ad- 
vanced is wholly impossible.” 

* “ What words are these?” said another. “You might as well say 
«lhat I thrust a spear through my enemy’s body, and he not bleed, 
as to say a ship w^l go ahead against wind.” 

i 1 heayd the wnrd derough^ derough-^lie ! lie I whispered about from 
mouth to throughout the assembly,, and f became convinced that 
I was totallf^is^dieved. 

^ I tfen tried them upon another subject. ^ 

‘ “There ia another thing,” said I, “ to the truth of which I am ready 
^ to 
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my oath. In my conntjcy omr citiea are lighted at Tilght by the 
n^^ns of lantema ausponded on iron pillars. A subterranean vapour is 
m^«|0 pi circulate tlnrough, our streets, which is led to the summit of the 
said^iilars, and at a given hour men nih about the city carrying a lighted 
tape^jtU their hands, which they merely present to a small spiral tube, 
wMm^ a flame is seen to issue, which, keeping alive the night through, 
illuminates the city like day, the inhabitants meanwhile sleeping soundly, 
unapprehensive of evil consequences.” 

‘ “Wherein the name of Allah,” said the prince, “have you found 
words to aflBhm such things ? A subterranean fire running underground 
all throi^ your streets, and nobody afraid I Yours must he a world 
differei^»m ours, inhabited by men of a different formation to Persians. 
I cannot^ebeve what you say.” 

‘ “ People may talk of Persians being liars,” said one of the company, 
“ but as there is but one Allah, and Mahommed is his prophet and Ah 
his lieutenant, let them go to the Franks for the future. Wonderful 
assertions have we heard to-day.” 

* “ Now I begin to understand,” said a man of the law who was pre- 
sent, “ why Franks are unbelievers of our faith, the ever-blessed and only 
true faith of Islam — why they reject our prophet and despise his sayings, 
while they adhere with so much pertinacity to their own. 3ee this 
Sahib — he tells us of things which cannot be true, and believes in them, 
whilst events which may occur every day, which so many people here 
present, men of respectability and worthy of confidence, have seen and 
heard of, he rejects. Is it not plain that the reputation which Persia 
has acquired for the sagacity and aedteness of her sons has been well 
acquired, whilst all the rest of mankind are kept in a state of total blind- 
ness? Let the Sahib forgive my words, said the speaker, turning him- 
self to me, “ but in truth our holy prophet legislated with all wisdom, 
when he said, “ As for the unbeliever, all that is left for him is kaiiy kati, 
slay, slay.” 

‘ “ May your shadow never be less,” said I, addressing the man of 
the law ; “ may your house flourish — we are grateful — we kiss the dust 
of your slippers!” ’ — TJw Mirza, vol, ii. pp. 23*27. 


Art. IV. — Poems' by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. 12tiio. 
London. ;{1842. 

"YiyHAT poetry might be in dbr time and if bf 

the highest powers and most cfompiete cultivatibn nkercised 
the art among us, will be hard to say until after tbe'fact bf sttch,^ 
a man's existence. Waiting for this desirah^e eye||l. we iuay 
least see that poetry, to )je for us what it has^sometimieif t>0exl^ 
among mankind* must wear a new form, and protfebly poi^prise 
VOL. Lx^. NO. cxL. '2c ^ ♦ elements 
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elements hardly found in our recent wrltipgs^ and impossible in 
former ones- 

' Of verses, indeed, of every sort but the excellent there is no 
want : almost alb however, so helpless in skill, so faint in mean- 
ing, that one might almost fancy the authors wrote metre 'Jfirom 
mere incapacity of expressing themselves at all in prose-^as boys 
at school sometimes make nonsense^-verses before they can con- 
struct a rational sentence. Yet it is plain that even our magazine 
stanzas, album sonnets, and rhymes In corners of newspapers aim 
at the forms of emotion, and use some of the words in i^vluch men 
of genius have symbolized profound thoughts. whole, 

indeed, is generally a lump of blunder and imbecility, but in the 
midst there is often some turn of cadence, some attempt at an 
epithet of more significance and beauty than perhaps a much finer 
mind would have hit on a hundred years ago. The crowds of 
stammering children are yet the offspring of an age that would 
fain teach them — if it knew how — a richer, clearer language than 
they can learn to speak. 

It is hard in this state of things not to conceive that the time, 
among us at least, is an essentially unpoetic one — one which, 
whatever may be the ivorth of its feelings, finds no utterance for 
them in melodious words. 

Yet our age is not asleep. Great movements, various activities, 
are heard and seen on all sides. In the lowest department, that 
of mere mechanics, consider what fifteen years have done. It was 
only in the autumn of 1830, following close on the French three 
memorable days of July, that the Duke of Wellington opened 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad. The population of the 
busiest region on this earth were assembled round him, whom all 
acknowledged as the greatest man in England, at the inauguration 
of a new physical power, then felt to double the strength and 
swiftness of human beings. While, among myriads of gravely 
joyous faces, the new machines travelled at a speed matching that 
of the life of a great statesman shot off on a darker and 

mot*e distant journey, and the thrill of fear and pain at bis de- 
struction gave the last human tragic touch to an event which 
would at any rate have retained for ever an historic importance. 
The death of Mr. Huskisson startled the fixed bosom of the 
veteran soldier, and those who were near |)erceived a quiver of the 
lipi a movement of the eye, such as had hardly been caused by 
tbe most unlooked-for and dreadful chances of his mighty wars. 
To .a calm observer, the emotion of the whole midlitude> great 
and Smali, strangely have recalled far-distant ages and the 

fealmgs with wbicb ancient peoples held every great event as 
wanting the blood of a victim — ‘too often human — 

solemnly 
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^solemnly shed. In itie most prosperous and peaceful of pal^ional 
triumphs the dark powers again claimed a sharc^ and would |Siot 
be forgotten. 

Since then, about twelve years have passed, and behold whAt 
have brought forth. Some seventy millions of money have 
been Expended — more, at the lowest estimate, than four times as 
much as the Papacy was able to raise ih a century and a half for 
the construction of its greatest monument, the costliest the world 
has ever seen. These seventy millions of pounds tave been sub- 
scribed by private persons at their own choice in one small 
country^ and have created nearly fifteen hundred miles of railroads 
— structures that surpass all pyramids and Cyclopean wails, and 
machines that would puzzle Archimedes, by which myriads of 
men are perpetually travelling like the heroes of fairy tales. It 
is probable that the roads of the Roman empire, the work of 
many centuries, did not cost so much of human labour, and they 
certainly did not exhibit so much greatness of thought, as those 
that we liave built in less than twenty years. — In the state of society 
that has produced such results there may be, we know there is, 
enough torpor, even rottenness. But it cannot be, on the whole, 
an insignificant stage of human existence, one barren for imagina- * 
tive eyes. 

Or look at one of our general elections. The absurdities are 
plain, no doubt — has not the ocean froth and bubbles? But take 
the thing altogether, and observe the mixture and spread of 
interests and faculties brought into action — above all, the open 
boldness with which a nation throws itself into the streets and 
markets, casting oft^ in the faith that it can reproduce, its com- 
pany of rulers, and letting the fools clamour, the poor groan, the 
rich humble themselves, and all men bring all to judgment, 
without a moment s fear but that quiet will spring out of the 
tumult, and a government be born from a mob. From the castle 
of the highest peer to the clay-stained tipplers in the alehouse, 
from the bench of bishops to the ranters in the moor-side smithy, 
all are stirred and fluttered, feverish with the same an; 9 j^isties, de- 
bating in their different dialects the same questions, an<f all alike 
dependent on the omnipotence of an event wliich no man can 
absolutely control. Most of what they say is folly — most of tbeir 
objects of hope and fear chimeras: but how full of tflri4>bing 
business is the whole land, how braced are all the wishes and 
devices of all ! Among so much of make-believe and sound, it is 
a great tl^ng that the whole country must at least be willingly 
deceived if it is to be gained over— must seem 3fco. itself rationt^ly 
persuaded 5 and that the most futile j^retendei^cari only cheat by 
aping, and so strengthening in others, the qualities in which he is 
"" "2 0 2 most 
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most defiqient. At the blast of the newsmen’s tin trump^ 
all shadows must walk out of their darkness into sunshine, mSP 
there be tried ; when if many of the umbratile fraudulent^ paws 
nij^ier/therc is at least a public recognition of the laws of ii^bt 
^ot niei^ly is there a debate and seeming adjudication in e^ry 
couutty4own oil ell matters over the whole globe which any tailor 
or^brasier may choose to argue, but at last the tailor’s and the 
braider's voice does really influence the course of human affairs. 
The vnte of the cobbler in an alley turns the poll for a candidate; 
the vote of the member gains the triumph of his party ; and the 
success of his party decides on every question of peac^.or war 
over the globe, makes commercial treaties with Abyssinia, creates 
a white commonwealth among the savages of the Pacific Ocean, 
sends armaments to Pekin, and raises or lowers the price of silk 
OTOWn among the Druses of Lebanon, and of opium sold on the 
frontiers of Tartary. Within a year after the election in an 
English village, its result is felt in the more or less cost of food 
and clothes in Kaffer huts, and in the value of the copper sauce- 
pan trafficked at Timbuctoo for palm-oil and black babies. This 
is not a vapid, msubstantial political existence for the mass of 
men, not one devoid of topics and emotions, however little they 
may hitherto have been used in any books but those of statistics 
ana trade. 

^ Or glance at the matter in another of its phases. In the 
midmost rush of* London business, and all the clatter of its 
Vehicles, turn aside through an open door, and what do we see ? 
A large and lofty room, every yard of its floor and galleries 
crammed with human, chiefly female life — a prodigious sea of 
botmets, and under each of these a separate sentient sea of 
notions, and feelings, and passions, all in some measure stirred by 
the same tides and gales — every one of them, however narrow at 
the surface, in depth unfathomable. 

Altogether irrespectively of our present purpose, and on the 
most general grounds, it may be safely said that in one of these 
great Eateter Hall meetings there is more to strike us than almost 
anywhere else we know, 'f he room is said to hold 4000 persons, 
and from its form they are all clearly visible at once — all of the 
middle or upper classes, well dressed, though often many of them 
in Quaker utiiform, and at these times probably three-fourths of 
tlie|ri ^men.^ Such assemblages are in truth, for a large part of 
by far exciting outward events of life. The 

alone quite enough to prove no spidl share 
of the mass- The delicately-curved mouths and 

the^ open* yeF q]J^ict and observant eyes, and a fook of 
sS^otts y^rj^leturnfftble mevaiion, mark very clearly a chosen class 
' - of 
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ci^our country. The men are of course less pure and single in 
their stamp of feeling — business has marked on them its con- 
tractedness with its strength. Yet these also have an appearance 
of thought^ although with some coxcombical importance and com- 
placezlt theological primness. Take, however, the whole assem- 
blage, all it is and all it represents, we know not where anything 
like it could be discovered. No Roman Catholic, no despotic, 
no poor, no barbarous, no thoroughly demoralised, we fear we 
must add no very instructed and well-organised community could 
ever exhibit such a gathering — -voluntary be it remembered, chiefly 
female, all with money to spare, united for such remote and often 
fantastic objects; above all, under shch leaders. For in the 
kind of persons guiding these bodies, and in their discourse, con- 
sists more than half the wonder. In the House of Commons, in 
the Courts of Law, we may hear nonsense enough. But in these 
places it is not the most vehement, the most chimerical — in other 
words, the most outrageous and silly, who bear the chiefesi sway, 
but much the contrary. Now in such Strand- Meetings, for the 
purest and noblest purposes, it is plain enough that a loud tongue, 
combined with a certain unctuous silkiness of profession, and 
the most dismal obscuration of brain, may venture with success 
upon the maddest assertions, the most desperate appeals ; and 
will draw sighs and even tears of sympathy, by the coarsest non- 
sense, from hundreds of the amiable and thoughtful persons dieted 
at home on Cowper, Fenelon, Wordsworth, and tuned to Nature s 
softest melodics. The carrier s horse (or was it ass 1) that could 
draw infei ences, is but a brute symbol of the spoken stuff that at 
religious meetings can draw admiration fiom the finest female 
bosoms. Such is the charm of twilight meanings and monstrous 
images used in behalf of some remote and generous object, and 
strengthened by the oneness of feeling in a multitude of accordant 
hearts. Very strange it is to witness the single thrill of some two 
thousand bonnets, to hear the deep long sigh from as many warm 
and gentle breasts, all inspired by the raving folly of some de- 
claimer, or by the gravely numerical statements of moral facts as 
to distant countries proceeding from ill-informed and well-paid 
agents, and which those who know their falsity are sure eriougfr 
not to seek the odium of refuting. The sure tact of ^dness 
leads the greater part of the hearers right in hoxne-c6Ucerns, but 
has no measure of probability for new experiments in remUte lands. ^ 
The faith M^hich lives in the Infinite and Eternal| and is per^ 
p^tpally baffled in its search among present things, adds joyf^y 
its charms^ the transcendant element of iill romance, to t$e raini- 
est glimpse between distant clouds, and foels it a du^ ahd delight 
to believe in the realised visions of creduloils fancy. 

Vet 
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Tffet* '^hd^ can tMnk wiibout a certain approval of the 
anmiai revenf largest than that of some continental kingdonrs, 
raided marvellous addresses to our best feelings? Who 

Cad\oinpare^ without some admira^on mixed in his contempt, the 
cd^tw and brainless weakness of the talk on these occaistons with 
ihd honest virtue, the moral elegance of heart in those whom it 
i^flhences ? Or who that lives in England Can be unaware that 
very many among Ihe auditors of these brazen mouth-pieces show 
in the whole course of their private lives, and in hard stern trials 
of all kinds, a simple self-forgetting nobleness and truth, beauW- 
fully contrasted with the ostentatious emptiness of the charitable 
melodrame ? 

On the whole, the country in which these varieties of good and 
evil are found mixed on such a scale can hardly be considered in a 
state of lifeless inertness. Its want cannot be of themes and in- 
terest, hut rather of those able to seize what lies before them, and 
turn it to right imaginative use. For every one indeed knows 
that all our activities, mechanical, political, missionary, celestial, or 
diabolical, are the immediate outgrowths of the human beings en- 
gaged in such matters, and might be found with much more inside 
and beneath them in the hearts and lives of the individuals. This 
is all the poet requires ; a busy, vigorous, various existence is the 
matter eine qua non of his work. All else comes from within, 
and from himself alone. Now, strangely as our time is racked 
and tom, haunted by ghosts, and errant in search ol lost realities, 
poor in genuine culture, incoherent among its own chief elements, 
untrained to social facility and epicurean quiet, yet unable to 
unite its means in pui suit of any lofty blessing, half-sick, half- 
dreaming, and whole confused — he would be not only misan- 
thropic, but ignorant, who should maintain it to be a poor, dull, 
and altogether helpless age, and not rather one full of great 
though conflicting energies, seething with high feelings, and 
Strug^lbtg towards the light with piercing though still hooded 
eyes. The fierce, too often mad force, that wars itself away 
among the labouring poor, the manifold skill and talent and un- 
wearied patience of the middle classes, and the still unshaken 
sohdi^ of domestic life among them — these are facts open to all, 
though' by none perhaps sufficiently estimated. And over and 
all soci^y the wealth of our richer people is gathered and 
“ atit has never been before anywhere else. Shaping itself 
fnto a Immry, a million modes of social pleasure, 

ma^^bave much to object against, but whidh 
ltad^w<^ great one now rising ams>ng us, would 

'V^efl^otv Bbir for his own purposes. 

“^Thett, too, if we reflect that the empire and nation^ sealed here 
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centre, and at home so moving" and multifaripus^ spreads 
itjs 4pniimons all round the globe, daily sending forth its children 
tQ mix in the life of every race of man, seek ^ventures in every 
cilimate, and fit themselves to every form of polity, or it to them — 
whereafter they return in body, or at least reflect their mental in- 
fluences among us— ^it cannot be in point of diversity and mean- 
ing that Britain disappoints any one capable of handling what it 
supplies. 

See how Chaucer exhibits to us all that lay around him, the 
roughness and ignorance, the honour, faiths fancy, joyousness of a 
strong mind and a strong"^age, both tranquil within bounds which, 
as large enough for their uses, neither had tried to pass. How 
strikingly for us are those grating contrasts of social condition 
harmonised by the home-bred feeling that men as they then were 
had the liberty and space they then needed : the king and priest 
the all-suflicient guides of men's higher life, and all powers and 
even wishes finding ample room, each within the range marked 
out by custom ! Every figure is struck off by as clear and 
cutting a stroke as that of a practised mower with his scythe — 
and of all these peculiarities of character, so blended in that world 
are strength and unconsciousness, not one ever rises into indivi- 
duality of principle. In clearness, freedom, fulness, what deli- 
neation of our actual hfe can be at all compared with this ? Of 
this poet how truly may it be said, 

‘ O’er Chaucer’s blithe old world, for ever new, 

^ In noon’s broad sunbeam shines the morning dew ; 

And while tired ages float in shade away, 

Unwearied glows with joy that clear to-day.’ 

In Shakespeare again, who never meant anything of the kind, 
that period, with its far deeper wants and more abundant forces, 
all lies softly, firmly drawn by every random jotting of his pen. 
For that, with all his unmatched reflectiveness, much was thus 
lightly done, seems no less certain at the hundredth perusal than 
obvious at the first. The stately courtesies and consecrated 
forms of the past, all still untroubled, but a new spirit rising 
within those antique walls, and as yet professing peaceful re- 
verence, though it must one day shake them down ; the heaven- 
storming imagination still toiling and sporting on the ground; 
the aimless bravery of knighthood still wearing its blazon of" th<r 
starry emss, but going forth on real .adventures for the conquest 
of our actual earth in east and west ; thought blending, thougj^ 
almost unmarked, with all the romance of ps^sion— -and fancy, no 
longer gatherkig flowers and strewing them in qhildish sport, but 
weaving them into garlands for victorious consdence, and using 
them for the charactery of knowledge : all this is nnfleniably 
' " there, 
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lhotighuiiiiiiesded,a0d only becau^ the great mind of^tbat 
and aU time necelaaiily comprised and reproduced whatm^r 
was eaifentidl' in bis. age. Banks were still apart, customs^ un- 
^ questioned^ forms holy, and natural truth and wisdom only the 
U|t^nonV!^l bat inevitable comment by which men und^ignediy 
lUt^preted the ' page of prescription. And he who has best 
'rsbown'us all this as it truly was, yet a^nt forth at eVery breath a 
fiefy element, of j^which be was himself scar^ conscious, that 
should some day kindle and burn much still d^r and venerable 
to him. 4 . 

A gulf of generations lies between tis and him, and the world 
is all changed around his tomJ>. But whom have we had to feel 
and express like this man the secret of our modern England, and 
to roll ill out before him the immense reality of tiling as his 
own small embroidered carpet, on which he merely cared to sit 
down at his ease and smoke his pipe ? 

There have been but two writers among us vfhom every 
Englishman with a tincture of letters has read or heard of, aiming 
- to shape poetically an image of human life. These ar^e of course 
Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron. But see how different their 
aim has been from such a one as we hint at. The elder poet, 
with his wholesome sense and clear felicity, has indeed given us 
much of human fact, and this, as it could not be otherwise, in the 
v^enldurs of tho dme that he himself belonged to. But he has 
swayed the sympathies of the world in a great measure through 
theit curiosity after the past, which he, more than all men in the 
annals of mankind, has taught us all to regard as alive and still 
thrrd>bing in spirit, though Its bones be turned to^dust. 

ByrOn has sought, through distance of place and foreign cos- 
tume, the interest which Scott obtained from the strangeness of 
past ages ; and it is but a small though a profound and irre- 
pressible part of our far-spread modern mind that he has so well 
embodied in his sedrnful Harolds and despairing Giaours. 

^ * We have indeed one of his works, the only one, which is a 
splendid attempt at a creative survey of modern life, and contains 
all 4he essential elements of such performance. And in spite of 
the puerile egotisms and dawdling prate into which the poem so 
-oftnn wanders, the first five cantos of Don Juan, forming in poini 
about a balC have more of fiery beauty and native swee^^ 
^ness m |han anything we know of in onr m&cbem literature. 

h||«jfe) a Widf rati^^md keenness of observation \ and were 
aCium as they so easily might be, no^i!iap!ta] 

Tallin the weakness of specidAtive culture 
hi all^yiiA pbilosoj^eal excursions. In the 

^ i^l$0r'h^U Sf the pobaC^nnd unhappily when" he imm English 
' ' ground, 
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^|pK>und, the Iax shapelessness of structure, the endless slipshod, 
yawnj loungingS, and vapid carelessness of execution /th^couie 
vei^ disagreeable in spite of passages rich with imperishablei^^ 
4>eauty^ wit, and vigour, such as no other modern Englishman 
or maiiLCOuld have approached^ On the whole, with all its faijtlts, 
moral and poetic, the earlier portion of this singular book will 
probably remain, like the first half of Faust, the most genuine 
and striking monument of a whole recent national literature. 
But the weakness as to all deeper thought, and the incomplete 
groundplan, place it somewhat lower than could be u ished. And 
at best it is but one book, in an age that produces annual 
thousands. 

Little therefore as is all that has been done towards the poetic 
representation of our time — even in the looser and readier form of 
prose romance — it is hard to suppose that it is incapable of such 
treatment. The still unadulterated purity of home among large 
circles of the nation presents an endless abundance of the feelings 
and characters, the want of which nothing else in existence can 
supply even to a poet. And these soft and steady lights strike an 
observer all the more from the restless activity and freedom of 
social ambition, the shifting changes of station, and the wealth 
gathered on one hand and spent on the other with an intenseness 
and amplitude of will to which there is at least nothing now com- 
parable among mankind. The power of self-subjection combined 
with almost boundless liberty, indeed necessitated by it, and the 
habit of self-denial with wealth beyond all calculation — these are 
indubitable facts in modern England. But while recognised as 
facts, how Jar do they still remain from that development as 
thoughts which philosophy desires, or that vividness as images 
which is the aim of poetry 1 It is easy to say that the severity of 
conscience in the best minds checks all play of fancy, and the 
fierceness of the outward struggle for power and riches absorjbs 
the energies that would otherwise exert themselves in shapeful 
melody. But had wc minds full of the idea and the streugth requi- 
site for such work, they would find in this huge, harassed, and luxu- 
rious national existence the nourishment, not the poison, of creative 
^ art. The death-struggle of commercial and political rivalry, the 
* brooding doubt and remorse, the gas-jet flame of faith irra^tiug 
,^its own coal-mine darkness— in a word, our overwrought 
rialism fevered by its own excess into spiritual dreams-f-au this 
might serve the purposes of a boW jrm^pi^tion, no less th^n 
the creed of the antipoetio Puritans became pOptry in the mind nf 
Milton, an4 aH bigotries, superstitions, and fforenly^ bojrrto 
were flames that kindled steady light Sli$(jxi^eare*s buhisite 
and raeditgrive song, 

6f 
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Of all otir recent writers tbe one who might Beem at first si^bls 
to have most nearly succeeded ii\ this quest after the poetic 
Sungreal is Crabhe, No one has raifged so widely thmugfaTall 
classes^ employed so many diverse elements of circumstanee an# 
chai^ter* But nowhere> or very, very rarely, do we find^n him 
that eager sweetness, a fiery spirituous essence, yet bland as honey, 
wanting which all poetry is but an atteiq}it moretor leH laudable, 
and after all, a failure. Shooting arrows at the moon, one man’a 
bow shoots higher than another’s ; #but the shafra of all alike fall 
back to earth, and bring no light upon their points. ^ It needs a 
strange supernatural power to achieve the impossible, and fix the 
silver shaft within the orb th^yj^ shoots in turn its rays of silver 
back into our human bosoms. ^ ^ 

Crabhe is always an instructive and forceful, almost .always 
even an interesting writer. His works have an imperishable 
value as records of his time ; anyj it even may he said that few 
parts of them but would have found an appropriate"^ place in 
some of the ^reports of ^our various commissions for inquiring into 
the state of the country. Observation, prudence, acut^pess, up- 
rightness, self-balancing vigour of mind are everywhere Seen, and 
ore exerted on the whole wide field of common life. All that is 
w'anting is the enthusiastic sympathy, the jubilant love, whose 
utteran^ is melody, and without which all art is little better than 
a laborious ploughing of the sand, and then sowing the sand 
itself for seed along the fruitless furrow. 

In poetry we seek, and find, a refuge from the hardness and 
narrowness of the actual world. But using the very substance of 
this Actual for poetry, its positiveness, shiewdnei^, detailedness, 
incongruity, and adding no new peculiar power from within, we 
do no otherwise than if we should take shelter from rain under the 
end of a roof-spout. 

To Mr. Wordsworth of course these remarks on Crabhe would 
be by no means applicable. Yet even he has exhibited only one 
limited^ Itowevet lofty region of life, and has made it far less his 
aim to represent what lies around him by means of self-trans- 
ference into all its feelings, than to choose therefrom what suits 
bis spirit of ethical meditation, and so compel mankind, out alike 
of their toilsome daily psUihs and pleasant nightly dreams, into his 
own severe and stately school of thought. The present move- 
ments of human life, nay its varied and spontaneous ^oys, to him 
areJUttle, save t^y afford a text for a mind in which 

fiixed ^wdl, stern specu&tion, and a heart austere and measured 

even in ate more obvious powers than fanpy, emotion, 

cs keai aim v^saUi0i^mpj|thy* He discourses indeed with divine 
wisdom of life and nature^ and all their sweet and ^ various 

impulses ; 
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; but the impressiou of bis own gteat cftlm judidal 
soul is always far too mighty for suiy albpowerful feelitlg^dT the 
obj^s he' presents to us. In his latest volume there is li poeit ^ 
#itb the date of 1803, At the Qrave of Burns ^ full of refiectivit^tm* 
dernes% But it is noticeable that even here Burns is interesting, 
not for his own sake and in his own splendid personality, but wi3i 
reference ^ Mr. Wordsworth’s mind and the effect of the pea- 
sant’s poetry on ^im. We are glad ind^d to have any pretext 
for citing this beautiful stanza (p. 53) 

/ Well might I mourn that he Was gone 
Whose light I hail’d when first il shone, 

When, breaking forth^s Nature’s own, 

It show’d my youth 
How verse may hiiila a princely throne 
On humble tiuth.’ 

In thus pointing to the problem which poetry now holds out, 
and inainthining that it has been but partially solved by our most 
illustrious writers, there is no design of settingup an unattainable 
standard,^nd then blaming any one in particular for inevitably 
falling shftirt of it. Out of an age so diversified and as yet so un- 
shapely, he who draws forth any graceful and expressive forms is 
well entitled to high praise. Turning into fixed beauty any part 
of the shifting and mingled matter of our time, he does what in 
itself IS very difficult, and affords very valuable help to all his 
future fellow-labourers. If he has not given us back our age 
as a whole tiansmuted into crystalline clearness and lustre, a 
work accomplished only by a few of the greatest minds under the 
happiest circuiSfttances for their art, yet we scarce know to whom 
we should be equally grateful as to him who has enriched us with 
any shapes of lasting loveliness ^ won from the vague and formless 
infinite.’ 

Mr. Tennyson has done more of this kind than almost any one 
that has appeared among us during the last twenty years. ^ An<P 
in such a task of alchemy a really successful experiment, even 
on a small scale, is "of great worth compared with the thousands of 
fruitless efforts or pretences on the largest plan, which are daily 
^clamouring for all men’s admiration of their nothingness. 

The first of these two volumes consists of republished pMtns, 
and may be regarded, we presume, as all that Mr. TWnysoir 
wishes to |ft%serve of his former editions. He hc^ sift^ 
mostf cases his earlier harvests, and kej^^thollelter^aitt. There 
are^some additions of verses and stanzas h^re and there, ^man^ 
minute charges, and also beneficial shortenings^and oandejnsefidns. 
The second volume, however, i» on 'nrl|pj« far ad’^noed in 
merit beyond the first. There is more clearness, iCKmidify, and 

» certainty 
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cett^iotj :mi&d Double mit throughout: especially some of the 
blank-verse p<iemtik^a 'style almo^ unattempted in the earlier 
seHes— haiVe^a quiet completeness and depth, a sweetness 
from the ‘^ppy bafoncet>f thought^ feeling, and expression, thm 
ranita them among the riches of pur recent Hteratureu " ^ 

'iPhe collection includes poems of four markedly different 
kind^":-^l. The Idyllic^ m which th^eis sdfhetiiills an epic 
Caimneits in representing sotne event or situation of private life, 
sometimes a flow of lyrical feeliim, but still expanding itself 
in a narrative or desmption of ttie persons, eveu|^, and ob- 
jects that fill the poet's imagination. 2. The purely Lyrical 
— odes, Songs, and the more i^apid ballads, where the cmoti^ 
is not only uppermost, but all Inwall, and the occasions and in- 
teV^sts involved appear but casually and in hints. 3. Fancy 
plltiCes ;*■ those, hamely, of which the theme is borrowed or imi- 
tated from those conceptions o| past ages that have now be- 
come extremely strange or quite incredible for us. In these 
the principal charm of the work can spring only from the vivid- 
ness and grace of the imagery, the main idea makingmo direct 
impression on our feelings. 4. There is a class of j^llegories. 
Moralities, didactic poems. We might add another, of Facetize ; 
but in these the writer, though not unmeaning or without 
talent, seems far inferior to himself, and they happily fill but 
a small part of his pages. 

The first and third of these classes — the Idylls and Fancies — are, 
in OUT view, of the greatest merit, and differ in little but the 
stranger and more legendary themes of the latter series, while 
they resemble each other in a somewhat spacioflf and detailed 
stylef" of description, with, however, an evident general predo- 
minance of personal feeling, sometimes masked by the substitution 
of an imaginary narrator for the real po'et. 

We shall speak first of the second class, which we have called 
Odes, , ‘ Claribel,’ * Lilian,’ ^ Isabel,’ ^ Madeline,’ ^ Adeline,’ 
* Eieimore,’ and ^ Margaret/ — all are raptures in honour of ladies. 
^Isabel’ is similar in style and plan to the rest, but differs by 
being addressed to a matron, not a maiden ; and though, like the 
others erlipnuistic enough, and coldly ingenious, is pleasant as a 
relief from the unrealities of rhetorical sentiment. There is 
beautiful idea in it~witft much verbal melody and many dainty 
phmseSj, far the reach of any but a man of ^nius, how- 

ever inaptly gcnic&^maj^be spent in dressing make-believe 
emotlou$^j|^ far-fetched^ rhythmic ornament. ^Claribel’ is 
a sort of 01 ^ a dead woman. The other young ladies 

seem to haVe the adii^intage of being still alive, but their poetic 
environment is not for that the less ghostly and preterna- 
^ ‘ ^ tural. 
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tujal. In all of these pieces the will to write poetrj seems 
to us to have supplied (insufficiently) the place of poetic 
ingj thMgh one sees that ’bnly a poet could have written 
t^m* he heroines are moonshine maidens, in the number of 
wnom Mr. Tennyson is really as unconscionable as Solomon 
or Mahomet, It may be suspected that neither the Arab pro- 
phet nor Jsivish Jung would much have approved such question- 
able charms as hlacl^bihded eyes> and crimfSon-threaded lips. 
We of a more metaphysical generation grow heartily .Weary of 
the delicacies, and subtleties, and suj^r-fineries of so many 
mysterious jSiassions, and phantom obje^s, *as carefully discri’*- 
minated as varieties of ihsects by Ehrenberg, or fossils by Owen. 
The whole style smells of musk, ISind is not without glimpses of 
^ rouge and pearl-powder. We hive found nothing here at once 
more distinct and graceful than the following lines, and these are 
marred by the two final epithets \ — 

His bowstring slackened, languid Love, 

Leaning his chock upon his hand, 

Droops both his wings, regarding thee ; 

And so would languish evermore, 

Serene, imperial Eleanore.* 

Of the poem ‘ To ,’ much need not be said. ^ Clear^ 

headed friend' is the most ludicrously flat beginning of a 
serious poem that we have ever seen proceed from a real poet ; 
and the construction of the final strophe is so obscure that we 
have in vain attempted to disentangle it into any meaning. Yet 
few readers can be required to spend as much time on such a 
matter as w^e ar^both bound and glad so to employ. In the same 
verses ^ kimjly intellect ' is at least in that connection a phrase of 
vague rhetoric. The two little poems to the ^ Owl* are at best 
ingenious imitations of the manner of some of Shakespeare's and 
his contemporaries’ songs ; well done enough, but not worth 
doing. 

The ' Recollections of the Arabian Nights ’ is of a better kind. 
The writer does not in this seem painfully striving after topics^ 
images, variations, i^nd originalities, but writing from lively con- < 
ception of a theme which offered in abundance the material^ 
limited to his fancy and ear. The poem is at once Itgrilliant 
and pleasing: but we may remark thatits m^rit is of a jkind 
which presentfi itself somewhat too easily to a of the tales 

it recalls; that there is little progress m imi^ery, ^nd tionein^? 
thought, beyond the first stanza, in all the following thirteen ; 
that some meaning adapted to our moderi| ^ui^ppeao brains^ 
might perhaps have been iosinuated under tbq^ ^tem 

emblems without injury to their genuine Asiedio The 

gold 
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gold and red aral^sqne repeats itself, square after square of the 
pattern^ wirti i^deniia^le splendoui^ but somewhat wearying 
monotony. ^ 

The * Ode to Memory’ aims at a far higher sort of excellenc;^. 
Had it preceded, instead of following, Mr. Wordsworth ^ platonic 
Ode/ it tvottld have been a memorable poem. The elder poet’s 
rapture on the ^ Recollections of Childhood’^s compar- 
able, ip its way, to the Portland funeral vase, were that lighted, 
as it ought to be, from within : on a purple ground, dark as 
midnight, still and graceful snow-white figures, admitting of 
endless interpretations, all more or less fitting, but Yidne, perhaps, 
conclusive. Mr. Tennyson has caught some of the same feeling, 
and much of the rhythm, but" has not even earned what was still 
within his power, the praise of a greater variety and richness of ^ 
painting, nor has precipitated with Shelleyan passion the stream 
that slept so calmly in Mr. Wordsworth’s mountain-lake. 

There could hardly be a more decisive proof of Mr. Tennyson’s 
inaptitude for Orphic song than the last six lines of this poem 

‘ My friend, with thee to live alone, 

Methinks were better than to own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne. 

0 strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

1 faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory.* 

To tell Memory, the mystic prophetess to whom in these tran- 
scendant initiations we owe all notices connecting our small in- 
dividuality with the Infinite Eternal, that conversq with her were 
better than crowns and sceptres! Memory”^' might perhaps 
reply—' My friend, if you have not, after encircling the universe, 
traversing the abyss of ages, and uttering more than a hundred 
lines, forgotten that there are such toys on that poor earth as 
CTownd and sceptres, it were better for you to be alone, not with, 
but ^ithout me.’ Think how sublime a doctrine, that to have the 
beatific vision is really better than the power and pomp of the 
world. Phitesophy, that sounds all depths, has seldom approached 
a deejier bathos. 

Of the little poem called ' Circumstance^ we shall quote the 
whole, pleased to find something that we can produce in suppofi 
of our admiration for% large class of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, 
on wl^ch we have not yet touched % 

* Two chttdrcu in two neighbouring villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

Two lovers whisWring by an orchard wall ; 

Twd lives bound fast in one with golden ease; 


Two 
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Two graves grass-greeu beside a gray churchwtpwer. 

Wash’d with still rains, and daisy-blossomed; 

Two children, in one hamlet born and bred ; — 

* So runs the round of life from hour to hour.* 

Ma<;;)i is not attempted here, but the more performed. Ho^ 
simple is the language; how quietly flowing the rhythm; how 
clear the knages ; and with what pleasant enigmatic openness do 
the few lines set before us all the Iktle tale of the two villagers, 
playing, parted, meeting, loying, wedding, dying, and leaving 
behind them two orphan children ! It is a small tone of natural 
feeling, caught and preserved with genuine art, and coming home 
to every bosom that sw^et words can penetrate at all. 

Fatima’ is of a far higher pitch, but seems oddly misnamed. 
It is full of true and vehement^ yet musical passion ; and it sug- 
gests the strong flow of Lesbian poetry, and particularly the weU- 
known fragment of Sappho addressed to a woman. Whence, then, 
the name? Lesbos has hardly** gained by becoming a part of 
Turkey, or Sappho by turning into Fatima. But the poem is 
beautiful : we scarcely know where in English we could find 
anything excellent, as expressing the deep-hearted fulness of a 
woman’s conscious love. Many will read it as if it belonged only 
to some Fatima or Sappho to feel with this entireness of aban- 
donment. But there are hundreds of women in the West end 
of London — and in the East end too — who would find it only a 
strain that nature had already taught them. 

‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere ’ aims at less, and though of no very 
rare cast, is successful in all that it attempts. Mr. Tennyson 
seems to have ki tended to be very severe in this remonstrance to 
a flirt. But the damsel who deserved it would certainly rather 
have been flattered than provoked by such a tribute to her 
powers. 

' The Blackbird,’ ^ The Death of the Old Year,’ and ^ Edward 
Gray,’ are all sufficiently good for publication, but not for detailed 
criticism. ' Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere ’ is of similar 
tone, but not extraordinary merit. The last but one appears to 
be the best stanza 

‘ Now on some twisted ivy-net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

On mosses thick with violet, 

Iler cream-white mule his pastern set : 

And now more fleet she skimmed the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings, 

When all the glimmering moorland rings 

With jingling bridle-reins.* — vol. h. p. 207, 


In 
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In pm less cairef|il of U» melody— leiiwj wo tave few very roeent 

it — we ahoidd hardly makotony 
remarklon the ^arsh r*9 in these latter littes, so unsuitable to the 
vamiO ^ ^ 

Un^rti^ he^ of Fancies we class all thojse poems relating 
to distant and marvellous circumstances and persons such as we 
can only conceive, and that very imperfectly, by a conscious re- 
movfd of our thoughts into regions of which we have no eseperi-' 
ence, and which seem to. us half impossible^ In some instances 
the poet only attempts to rcfiroduce outward relations of society 
and a kind of feeling which have departed from our Common life 
— as in ' The Sisters,’ ' The Beggar Maid,’ ' St. Simeon,’ and 
' Agnes/ Ift others^ and the greater number^f these pieces, 
he "rushes away with us into the ruins and sepulchres of old super- 
natural belieffr— dear to him, however; not as still partly credible, 
or as ever having been sacred and awful to mankind, but for the 
graceful strangeness of the figures that they suggest and are linked 
with* This mythological poetry is not of equal interest and diffi- 
culty with that^Rfhich produces as bril|iant and deep effects from the 
ordinary realities of our own lives. But it is far from 'wortliless. 
Some German ballads of this kind by Goethe ajid Schiller — nay, 
by Burger and by Heine — ^liave great power over every one, from 
the art with which the imagination is won to accept as true what 
we still feel to be so strange. This is done mainly by a potent 
use of the mysterious Relation between man and nature, and be- 
tween all men towards each other, which always must show itself 
on fitting occasions as the visionary, the ominous, the spectral, 
the ^ eery,' and awful consciousness of a supernatural somewhat 
within our own homely flesh. It appears to us that Mx. Tennyson 
neither felt so deeply as some other poets — Qpleridge, fqr 
izs^aance, in ' Christaber — the moral ground on which this oracular 
imrosjentient part of man is firmly built, nor has employed its 
phantasmagoric power with such startling witchery. But there is 
almost always a vivid elegance and inward sweetness in his elfin 
Bong,,y^hether Gothic or Grecian, and he sometimes even uses 
the legends of Pagan antiquity with a high perfection of dreamy 

music*, 

^The Dying Swan/ * The Merman,’ and 'The Mermai^’ are' 
figments tyhich he has not connected with any feeling that could 
render «.ias wilUng to believe, nor with any meaning that would 
^ve valttC as symbols. There is a kindr of unhappy mate- 
nal%li% gi these attempts at spiritualising nature, and 
" in miAst of some beautiful images we are stopped short by 
dlmcies equally fafsought and unpleasant; see, for instance, vol. 
tWp.73/ . ^ ^ 

There 
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There are, however, hardly any cyf^these leg^ds^y poetne that 
might not well be cited a$ examples of solid and luminous paint*- 
ing. We must admit that Mr. Tennyson has ^arcely succeed^, 
perhaps has not tried, to unite any powerful " impression on thl^ 
feelings with his coloured blaze. It is painted — though 'well 
painted— fire. But in animated pomp of imagery, all in m<yve-^ 
inent, like a work of Paolo Veronese, few things that we know 
could rival these compositions. His figures are distinct as those 
of brazen statuary on tombs, brilliant as stained glass, musical as 
the organ- tones of chapels. And asr some of these romantic songs 
remind us Cf Paul Cagliari, others — those especially that have 
been dreamt upon the lap of the Greek Muse — are akin to the 
creations of a still greater painter than the Veronese, Correggio. 
So mild and mournful in interest are these, so perfect in harmopy 
of images and rhythm, we almost grieve at last to waken from 
our trance and find we have been deluded by a Pagan vision, 
and by the echoes of oracles now dumb. Scarcely fabled magic 
could be more successful. The effect is the result evidently of 
great labour, but also of admirable art. As minstrel conjurations; 
perhaps, In English, ‘ Kubla Khan’ alone exceeds them. The 
verse is full of liquid intoxication, and the language of golden 
oneness. While we read, we too are wandering, led by nymphs, 
among the ^thousand isles of old mythology, and the present fades 
away from us into a pale vapour. To bewitch us with our own 
daily realities, and not with their unreal opposites, is a still 
higher task ; but it could not be more thoroughly performed. 

The * Morte d’ Arthur/ the first poem in the second volume, 
seems to us less costly jewel- work, with fewer of the broad 
flashes of passior^te imagery, than some others, and not Cdm- 
pensating for this inferiority by any stronger human interest. 
The miraculous legend of * Excalibar ’ does not come vegv 
near to us, and as reproduced by any modern writer must lilw 
mere ingenious exercise of fancy. The poem, however, is full of 
distinct and striking description, perfectly expressed ; and a tone 
of mild, dignified sweetness attracts, though it hardly avails to' 
enchant us. The poet might perhaps have made loss of the 
magic sword, the death of Arthur, and dis#^ution m the Round 
Tabl^ a symbol for the departure from earth of the whole old 
Gothic world, with its half-pagan, all-poetic faith, and rude yet 
mystic blazonries. But it would be tyrannical exaction to require 
more philosophy ifi union with so fiery and prodtfctive a fancy. 
No one but Coleridge among us has ever combined a thoroughly' 
speculative intellect with so restless an abundance of bitkutiiful 
imagery as we find in l^^r. Tennyson ; and the younger minstrel 

VOL. Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 D has 
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has as much of the reflection proper to an age like ours as any 
living poet except Mr. Wordsworth^ add as any but a very few de- 
cdffcsed ones, 

The gift of coidiprebensive thoughtfulness .does not, however, 
show itself to advantage in ' St Simeon Stylites,' a kind of mono- 
logical personation of a filthy and mad ascetic. We find exhi- 
bited, with the seriousness of bitter poetic irony, his loathsome, 
yet ridiculous attempts at saintship, all founded on an idea of the 
Divinity fit only for an African worshipping a scarecrow fetish 
I made of dog’s bones, goose -feathers, and dunghill-rags. This is 
no topic for Poetry : she has better tasks than to wrap her mantle 
round a sordid, greedy lunatic. 

How different, how superior is ^ Uly^ises I ’ ^here is in this 
work a delightful epic tone, and a clear unimpassioned wisdom 
quietly carving its sage words and graceful figures on pale but 
lasting marble. Yet we know not why,^ except from schoolboy 
recollections, a modern English poet should write of U losses 
rather than of the great voyagers of the modern world, Columbus, 
Gama, or even‘ Drake. Their feelings ^nd aims lie far nearer to 
our comprehension — reach us by a far shorter line. Even of 
^ Godwa* different as is the theme, a similar observation holds. 
It also is admirably well done ; but the singularity and barbarous- 
ness of the fact spur, no doubt, the fancy, even told in^lain prose, 
yet are far from rendering the topic favourable for poetry. The 
^ Day-Dream,’ the old and pretty tale of the " Sleeping Beauty,’ 
as open to no such objection. Here the poetry was made to 
the writer’s hand, and one cannot but wish that liis grace, liveli- 
ness, and splendour had been employed on a matter of his own 
invention or, if borrowed, of some more ear^st meaning. Yet, 
as graceful and lively description, as truth jnaying behind the 

# pk of fairy-tale, the whole poem is most agreeable. It opens 
us: — 

* The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains ; 

Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here s^ys the blood along the veins. 

Paint vapours lightly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come, 
lake hints and echoes of the world 
. To jipirits folded in the womb. 

— ^ — -- — vr ^ 

''‘'It ijB to suppose that the poem wa« written before the exhibition of Mr. 

of 'llie Sleeping Beauty/ (1811)-— a work displaying, like most of 
tliatmuigt artist'is, great wealth and boldness of fancy and execution, but, like too many 
both of 1^ ^intiiigs and the poemf of our day, too ambitiously crowded, and foiced 
li,!id.^iadng in its 

>4 ^ Soft 
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Soft lustre bathes range of urns 
On every s||uiting terrace-lawn. 

The fountain to his place returns 

Deep ip the gardeti-lake withdrawn. 

Here droops the banner Cnthe tower, 

On the hall-hearths the festal fires. 

The peacock in his laurel bower. 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 

Roof-hauntiBg Bftartins warm their eggs ; 

In these, in those the life is stay’d. 

The mantles froii^ the golden pegs 
Droop sleepilv : no sound is made. 

Not ^yen of a gnat that sings. 

More'^bke a picture seemeth all 
Than those old pontraits of old kings. 

That watch the sleepers from the wall. 

Here sits the butler with a flask 

Between his knees, half-drain’d ; and there 
The w’linkled steward at his task; 

The maid-of-honour blooming fair : 

The page has caught her hand in his ; 

Her lips are sever’d as to speak : 

His own are pouted to a kiss : 

^ The blush is fix’d upon her check . 

Till all the hundred svimnicis pass, 

The beams, that through the oriel shine. 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 

And beaker brimm’d with noble wine 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Grav^faces gather’d in a ring. 

His state^the king reposing keeps. 

Tie niu^'t liave been a jolly king. 

All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 
At distance like a little wood ; 

Thoms, ivies, woodbine, misletocs, 

And grapes with bunches red as blood ; 

All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close-matted, bur and brake and 
And glimpsing over these, just seen, ' c'" 

High up, the topmost palace-spire. 

When will the hundred summers die. 

And thought and time be born agen. 

And newer knowledge, drawing nigh^ 

Bring truth that sways the soul of men ? 
Here all things in their place remain, ^ 

As all were prder’d, ages since. 

Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Prince.* 

2 i> 2 
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At last — two sections^ intervene— he comes and finds the lady : — 

^ A to\^h» a kias ! the charm was -snapp’d. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks/'*' 

And feet that ran, and doors that clapp’d, 

And harking dogs, and crowing cocks. 

A fuller light illumined all, 

A bieezc through all the garden swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet the fountain teapt. 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d. 

The fire shot up, the maitin flew. 

The parrot scream’d, the peacock squall’d. 

The maid and page renew’d* their strife. 

The palace bang’d, and buzz’d, and clack’d. 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d downwaid in a cataract. 

And last of all the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself uprear’d. 

And yawn’d, and rubb’d his tace, and spoke, 

“ By holy lood, a royal beard ! 

How say you? vve have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into my lap.” 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an ufter-dinnei’s nap. 

“ Pardy,” return’d the king, “ but still 
My joints are something stifi* or so 
My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago ?” 

The chancellor, sedate and vain, 

In courteous words return’d reply ; 

^ But dallied with his golden chain. 

And, smiling, put the question by,’ 

m 

Another section follows before we have that entitled ' The 
Departure — 

‘ And on^er lover's arm she leant, 

And round her w aist she felt it fold, 

And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old : 

Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess follow’d him. 

“I’d Bleep another bundled years, 

( O love,^r such another kiss 


“O wake 
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** 0 wake for ever^ love^*’ she hears, . 

“O love, ’twas such as this and this.” 

And , 9 ,’cr theA many a sliding star, 

And n;^any a merry wind was borne, 

And, stream’d through many a golden bar, 

The twilight melted into morn. 

“ O eyes long laid in happy sleep !” 

“ O happy sleep, that lightly fled !” 

“ O happy kissl^thatf.woke thy sleep 

“ 0 love, thy kiss would wake the dead !** 

And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the crescent-bark, 

And,;,ra])t through many a rosy change, 

Th# twilight died into the dark. 

“ A hunched summers ! can it be ? 

And whither. goest thou, tell me where?** 

“ O seek my father’s court with me, 

For there are greater wonders there.” 

And o’er the hi^Js, and far away - 
Beycjnd their utmost purple rim. 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

Through all the world she follow’d him.’ 

^ « — val. ii. pi* 159. 

The poems which we would class under the liead Morali- 
ties, in whiclf^ Reflection lifts the rod to silence Feeling, are 
scattered up and down the volumes under various titles. They 
almost all appear to us decided and remarkable failures, and 
only one or two of the shorter and slighter at all worthy of Mr. 
Tennyson. # 

The ‘ Palatjc of Art/ indeed, has the tints and force of poetry, 
and shows the author’s characteristic power of distinct and 
deeply-dyed painting. But there is considerable affectation in 
some of the groupings both^of words and things, and what is 
worse^ the meaning, the memUty^ is trivial, and even mistaken. 
The writer’s doctrine seems to be, that the soul, while by its 
ownilnergy surrounding itself with all th^^Jnost beautiful and 
expressive images that the history of mahtfhd has produced, 
and sympathizing wholly with the world’s best thoughts, i$ 
perpetrating some prodigious moral oficnce for which it is 
bound to repent in sackcloth and ashes. A motg rational and 
not less religious view would seem to be, that we should repent of 
the errors we commit frofa the inactivity of our higher powers and 
feelings. We hardly know a notion worthier of Simeon [Stylises], 
or of some crack-brained sot repenting in the stocks, than this 
doctrine that the use of our noblest faculti^oj;i their right objects 
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is an outr^e jsgailnst onsr best duties. Happily, Mr. Tennysoirs 
practice is wiser than the theory propounded in this piece ; and 
bis theory itself^ we niay judge from the docjj’inal parts of his 
second and ^oremature volume, is also much unproved, 
long and dull pro<luction called the ^ Two Voices,’ a dispute on 
immortality, adding nothing to our previous knowledge, and of 
which the substance might have been better given in three j)ages 
(or one) than thirty, lias yet no suHh folly in it as the raany-co- 
loured mistake of the ‘ Palace of Art.* 

I lil^all Mr, Tennyson’s didactic writing one sees too clearly 
^at, unless when the Image enchains his heart, the Thought has 
far too little hold upon him to produce any lively movement of 
soul. His speculations have the commonplaceness, vagueness, 
and emptiness of dreams, though the dreams of gcnidi^; and 
hopefully do we trust that the poet will not again throw off his 
magic mantle for either the monkish gown yr stoic robe. 

We have now reached that class of poems which stand first in 
our list, and which we have entitled loYtls. We have reserved 
till now all special mention of them, as holding them the most 
valuable part 91 Mr. Tennyson’s writings, a real addition to 
our literature. They have all more or less of the properly 
Idyllic character, though in three or four of them marked with 
the rapid and suggestive style of ihsi^ballad. In all vpe find some 
warm feeling, most often love, a clear and faithful eye for visible 
nature, skilful art and completeness of constructiq||^ and a mould 
of verse which for smoothness and play of mell^dy has seldom 
been equalled in the language. The heartfelt tenderness, the 
glow, the gracefulness, the strong sense, the lively painting, in 
many of these compositions, drawn from the l^art of our actual 
English life, set them far above the glittering marvels and musical 
phantasms of Mr. Tennyson’s mythological lomances, at first sight 
the most striking portion of his works. ^ 

Among the happier specimens of this class tvi o are pre-eminent 
—the ^ Gardener’s Daughter,’ and'^^Doia.’ These are both of 
them Idylls in the strictest sense of the term, and might rank 
with the eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil, aiid with some pbems 
of Goethe — as anedd6tcs drawn from rustic life and rounded into 
song. Especially, as compared with the antique models, wc see 
in them all the gain that Christianity and civilization have brought*^ 
to the relation of the se:s:es, and to the characters of women. 

The ‘Gardener’s Daughter’ is a husband’s recollection of his 
successful |ove, the object of which has been withdrawn from him 
by death. The uprbymed verse has a quiet fulness of sound, and 
all the delineation a clear yet rich completeness of truth, that 
reader the little work* though far from the loftiest, yet one of the 

most 
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most dolij^htful we know. As English Wndsoape-painthig, what 
can exceed Ibis ? 

* Not w^lly in the busy world, nor quite ^ 

Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city contes to it 

In sound of funeral or of marriage bells. 

And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you ^ear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 

Although 1 etween it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream, 

That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar. 

Waves all its la2y lilies, and creeps on. 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 

Crown’d with the minster-towers. The fields between 

*!^.re dewy -fresh, brows’d by deep-udder’d kine. 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

The lime a summer home of murmurous wings.* 

Or take the companion picture, where this view is alive with 
human passion : — 

* There sat we down upon a garden mound,' 

Two mutually enfolded ; Love, the third, 

Between us, m the circle of his arms 
Enwcnjnd us both j and over many a range 

Of weaning lime the gray cathedral towers, 

Across aJiazy gliiimier of the west, 

Revear<rSheir shining windows : fiom them clash’d 
The bells ; wc listen’d ; with the time we play’d ; 

Wc spoke of other things; w^e courted about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near. 

Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 

The central wish, until we settled there.’ — vol. ii. p. 29. 

^ Dora/ though not so luxuriously beautiful, has less, indeed 
nothing, that could bo spared without serious loss, and being only 
half the length of the foimer^ne, we shall extract it entire 

‘ With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
# William and Dora. William was his son. 

And she his niece. He often look’d at them, 

And often thought.“ril make them man and wife.” 

Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William > but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 

^ Then there came a day 
When Allan call’d his son, and said, “^My son, 

I married late ; but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die : 

And 
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And I npojgi. a ina(^h, • 

Now th^efote Ioqk .to bora, ahe is well* 

To l^Jt; thrifty too beyond her age. 

^ Sheji|jaiy daughter: lie and I ’ ^ 
once bard''wotd8> .^nd parted, and he died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His dsuighter Dora : take her for your wife i . 
For I have wishj^d this marriage^ night and day. 
For many years.’* But William answer’d short, 

I cannot marry Dora ; by my l^e, 
f I will n 9 t marry Dora.” Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled uj^his bauds, s^id said. 
You will boy ! you dare to answer thus ! 
But in my time a father’s word was law, 

' And so it shall be now for me. Look to’t. 
Consider : "take a month to think, and give 
An answer to my wish; or by the Lord 
That made me, you shall pack, and ncv&more 
Darken my doors again.” And Willi^ heard, 
Anda^'swer’d something^nadly ; bit his lips, 

Andf' broke away. The more he look’d Bi,\ her 
TheMess he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s house, 
And hired himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. ^ 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan caWI 
His niece and said, “ My girl, 1 love you well ; 
But if you speak with him that was my son. 

Or change a word with her he calls his wife. 

My home is none of yours. My will is law,” 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 

“ It cannot be : my uncle’s mind will change ! ” 
And days went on, and there was born a hoy 
To William ; then distresses came on him ; 

And day by day he pass’d his father’s gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora stored what little she could save. 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

IThen Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her hoy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora* Dora came and said, 

I ‘M have obey’d my uncle until n<#. 

And I have sinn*d, for it was all !hr6’ me 
This evU came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for tl^ sake of him that’s gone, 


And 
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And for your sake, the womtui that he ehose, 

And for thia orphan, I am come to you : 

You know there has not been for these five yeats 
So full a llihrest; let me take the boy. 

And I will set'him in my uncle’s aye 
Among the wheat; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest, he may see th0 boy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.” 

And Dora took the chud and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into me field. 

And spied her not ; for none of all his men ' 

Dare tell him Dora wailed with the child ; 

4 md Dora would have risen and gone to him. 

But her heart fad’d her ; and the reapers reap’d. 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when thclhorrow came, she rose and took 
The cliild once mK^e, and sat upon the mound ; 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That giew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d intp the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work 
And q^mc and said, “ Where were you yesteiday ? 

Whose child is that? What are you doing heie? ” 

So Doramst her 65^68 upon the ground, 

And answr’d softly, “ This is William’s child I ” 

“ And did I not,” said Allan, “ did I not 
Foibid you, Dora?” Dora said again, 

“ Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone! ” 

And Allan said, “ I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you I 
You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well — for I will lake the boy ; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.” 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flower* fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 

More and more distant. She bow’d down her head, 
Remembering the day when first she came, 

And all the things that had been. She bow’d down 
And wept in secret ^nd the reapers teafp’d, 

And the sun fell, andiil? the land was dark. ^ 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the bov 

Was 
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Was not with Dbr^. She broke out in praise 
To God, that help*4 ber in her widowhood. 

AndJDora said, My uncle took the boy ; 

But^Mary, let me live and work with you : 

He says that he will never see me more.’’ 

Then answered Mary, “This shall never he, 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself : 

And, now I think, he shall not Jjiave the boy. 

For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will go. 

And I, will have my boy, and bring him home ; 

And I will beg of him to ta1ce thee backe; 

But if he v^ill not take thee back again, 

Then thou and I will live within one house, 

And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of age tQ help us.” 

So the women kiss’d 

Each other, and set out, and reach’d th^farm. 

The door was off tlie latch ; they peep^Jd and saw 
^ Th^ boy set up betwixt his grandsire’s knees. 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm» 

And clapp’d him on the hands and on the cheeks, 

Like one that loved him ; and the lad stretch’d out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and spaiklftd by the lire. 

Then they came in ; hut wJien the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her, ^ 

And Allan set him down ; and Mary said : 

** O Father ! — if you let me call you so — 

I never came a-begging for myself. 

Or William, or this child; but now I come 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 

0 sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men; for 1 ask’d him, and he said, 
lie could not ever rue his marrying me ; 

1 had been a patient wife ; but, sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus. 

‘God bless him !’ he said, ‘and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone through !’ Tlien he turn'd 
His face and pass’d*— unhappy that I am ! 

But BOW, sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father’s jpemory.j; and take Dora back, 

And let all this be as it was before.” 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
' By Mary* There was silence in th^oom ; 

And' all at qnce the old man burA iii sobs j — 

I, have been to blame — to blame. I have kill’d my son. 

I have kill’d hira*^but I loved him — my dear son. 

May 
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May God forgive me ! — I have been to blame* 

Kiss me, my children.” 

Then they clung about 

The old mail’s neck, and kiss’d him many times. 

And all the man was broken with lemorse ; 

And all Ids love came back a hundredfold ; 

And for three hours he eobb’d o’er William’s child, 

Thinking of Wdliam. 

So those four abode 

Within one house together ; and as years 
Went foivvard, Mary took another mate; 

But Dora lived unmarried tilf her death.’ — vol. ii. p. 33-41. 

We shall leave this without comment, which, we trust, is 
needlei^s. 

^ Aualey Court,’ and ^Walkinp^ to the Mail,’ are in a lighter 
style, and witli less of interest. ‘ The Talking Oak’ is more im- 
portant, but does notfatisfy us so well. This also, like most of 
Mr. Tennyson’s better .poems, is lo\e-inspiied and love-breathing. 
But an ancient oak, that is won by^ a poet to utter podonapan 
oracles, would hardly, we conceive, be so prolix and minute in its 
responses. In ‘ Lock slvy UalP the fancy is again at home. It 
is, ])eihaps, on the whole, the one of all these poems in which 
far-extended thought is best involved in genuine and ardent ima- 
gination. A quick and genSrous heart pours out through the 
li])s of a }^ung man who has been deceived by the woman 
he loved, and ^o, inflamed with disappointment, reviews at pas- 
sionate speed — far unlike the prosaic slowness of professional 
leviewers — the images that the darkened world now presents to 
him, and the diverse paths of action that he is tempted to try. 
We know not what the author means by his hero’s talk of com- 
rades and bugle-horns ; for all the rest is the direct outbirth and 
reflection of our own age. The speaker tells bis former happi- 
ness in the following lines : — , 

‘Then her cheek was pale and thinner thim should be for one so yoiing. 
And her eyes on all my motions witJi a mute observance hung ; 

And I said, “ My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me, , 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.” 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light, 
s#As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she turn’d — her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sighs — 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the daik of hazel eyes— 

Saying, “ I have hid my fes^ngs, fearing^they should do me wrong;” 
Saying, “ Dost thou love roe, ?” weeping, “ I have loved thee long,^’ 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in. his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in sands. 


Love 
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Love took op the harp of^ Life, and smote on ill the chords with might 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music put of sight. 

Many a morning on the mbprland did we hear the co]^es ring, , 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the Spring; 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships. 

And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 

O my cousin, sliallow-hearted ! O my Amy, mine no more \ 

O the dreary, dreary moorland ! O the barren, barren shore ! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy ? — having known me — to decline 
On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine !’ 

— vol. ii. p. ^^96. 

The images thdt haunt him, of the faithless maiden’s married 
life with a despised husband, are full of bitter strength ; but 
we prefer a small specimen of his more indistinct and wider 
notions : — 

‘ Can I but relive in sadness ? I will turn that earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age! 

Make me feci the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, andihe tumult of my life ; 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield, 
Eager- hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’sist'*field, 

And at night along the dusky highway near and near^ drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn ; 

Aud his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever. reaping something new : 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do : 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see — 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be ; 

Savii: the heavens fill’d with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilo^ of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens filhwith shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm.’ 
V,* — vol. ii. pp. 103, 104. 

Clare* is noi, Memorable ; htfE the ‘ Lord of Burleigh’ 
Vff# ^^^e^ves citation, as an example of the skill with which a 
can find a true and €X>mplete imaginative interest in an anec- 
dote of dur actual refined life ; — 
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* lu her ear he whispers gaily, 

“If my heart by signs can tell, 

Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 

%nd I think thou lov’st me well.” 

She replies in accents fainter, 

^ “ There is none I love like thee.” 

He is but a landscape-painter. 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof; 

Leads her to the village altar. 

And they leave her fathers roof. 

“ I can make no marriage present ; 

Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life.’’ 

They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 

Summer woods, about them blowing, 

Made a murmur in the land. 

From deep thought himself he rouses, 

Sa>8 to her that loves him well, 

“ Let us lee these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.” 

So she goes by him attended, 

. Hears him lovingly converse, 

»^s whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and liers ; 

Paiks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Paiks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built for pleasure and for state. 

All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 

She will order all things duly, 

• When beneath his roof they come. 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorifil bearings stately, 

And ben^th the gate she turns ; ' 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before : 

Many a gallant gay domestic ^ 

Bows before him aj^the door. 


And 
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And they speak in gentle mufmar* 

When they answer to his call, 

While he treads with footstep f^mer, 
Leadii^ on from hall to hall ; ^ 

And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine. 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

“ All of this is mine and thine.’* 

Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free ; 

Not a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

As It were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 

Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove : 

But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness, 
Though at times her spiiit sank ; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank : 

And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady. 

And the people loved her much. 

But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and mom, 
With the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not born. 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter. 

As she rauimui’d, “ Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter, 
Whilst did win niy heart from me ! ” 

So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 

^ Fading slowly from his side : 

Three fair children first she bore him, 
yhen before her time she died. 

Weeping, weeping late and early. 
Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh^ipuse by Stamford-town. 
And^e came to look upon her, 

And he look'd at her and said, 

Bring dress, and put it on her, 
That ilhe wore w^eii she w'as wed.” 


Then ^ 
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Then her people, softly treading. 

Bore to earth her body, dreat 
In the dresfttbat she was wed in, 

That her spirit might hpe rest.’* 

— vol. ii. pp- 201 - 205 . 

Every thoughtful reader of the poems which we have thus 
glanced through will be led to compare them with those on simi- 
lar themes, of present human existence in the country, by the 
most profoundly reflective of our living poets, Mr. Wordsworth. 
^Michael,’ ^ The Brothers,* the story of Margaret in the begin- 
ning of " The Excursion,’ ‘ Ruth,' — these also are English Idy)lS| 
drawn from the well*s})rings of Nature, and finished with the 
painful care of a great artist. How naked and bare they all are 
in thei«i^solemn stillness! Nor is it only in these po^ims, but 
even in works of lighter and gladder movement, that we are com- 
])elled to listen to the bard as to a grave teacher of moral truth, 
whom the spirit of spontaneous enjoyment, and even the sympathy 
with whatever is pathetic or grand in man, cannot hurry beyond 
the school of his compassionate but austere stoicism. Ignorance 
only, or lunacy, could deny him a deep internal power of true 
poetry. But even this, and not merely the manly passions and 
the soft affections, even the shaping and inspired imagination 
itself, is always subject to the considerate dominion of the moral 
idea. Emofion» the most general and obvious, the necessary im- 
pulse of all poetry in every age, is restrained in all his writings 
by the awful presence of self-centred will. The feelings are de- 
scribed rather than shared ; the tragic jiassions summoned up 
only to be rebuked by a more solemn conjuration than their own ; 
the free enjoyment of life and nature approved only within the 
bounds of unrelaxing caution ; and love — the name bubbled by 
every wave of Hippocrene, and thundered in all the floods and 
storms of the main ocean of our being — is here a grave ritual 
sound spoken over the still waters drawn from the well of Truth 
for a penitential baptism. 

Of course it would be far from our design^o charge this great 
writer with want of feeling. A poet without feeling ! Fire 
without warmth, and a heart without pulsation ! But it is clear 
that his feeling^are always strictly watched by his meditative con- 
science too strictly, not for wisdom, but for rapture. Not a pro- 
phet in the wilderness lifting up his testimony ;igainst an evil 
generation, for the heart of the seer must be red and fierce as 
molten iron — not a hermit in his cave retired from humamjoys, 
for the anchorite floats above his rocky floor, forgetful of laws 
and retributions, in an ecstasy of self-denying love, that supplies 
the place of decalogue and duties — but like the prophet and the 
monk, this poet turns aside from the busy ways df life speculate^ 
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in and ^aomelimest awful rhetoric^ on the wondrousness of 
and th^ care with which we must tend the purity of its 
foSbntfdn in the heart. There is no face "so lovely, no act so gush- 
orer^ with i:een life, that it can kindle at once the minstrel 
into scmg> hurrying him beyond all thought of wrong and right, 
and having warrant enough in the zealous heat which it inspires. 
Only in communion with the stars, the mountains, and the sea, 
the flowers of spring and autumn leaves, and all the simple mys- 
teries of natural things, does his heart pour, without pause, a 
etream of melodious gladness, and fear no danger in its own happy 

C cstasie$. Even in these solemn elevations of soul he does 

ot forget to impose a scheme of toils on human life. Among 
streams and rocks he begins with discourse of virtue ; and when 
he has fisen on the ladder of his vision to the stars, we still hear 
him singing from the solar way, that it is by temperance, sober- 
ness, and chastity of soul he has so climbed, and that the praise 
of this heroic discipline is his last message to mankind. A noble 
temper of heart I A truly great man ! lie has strangely wedded 
his philosophic lore to the sweetness of poetry. But the poetiy 
would have streamed out in a freer gush, and flushed the heart 
with ampler joy, had the moral been less ohtnidcd as its constant 
aim. 


In the younjjer of these two idyllic writers, on the whole the 
most genial poet of English rural life that we know — for Burns 
was of another language and country, no less than school — there 
i;$ a very different stamp of soul. In his works theie has been art 
enough required and used to give such clear and graceful round- 
11088 4 but all skill of labour, all intellectual jiurpose, kept behind 
the sweet and feivid impulse of the heart. Thus, all that we call 
affection, imagination, intellect, melts out as one long happy sigh 
into union with the visibly beautiful, and with every glowing 
breath of human life. In all his better poems there is this same 
character — this fusion of his own fresh feeling with the delightful 
a&ctidns, baffled my^lessed, of others — and with the fairest images 
ojt the real world IS it lies before us all to-day. To this same 


tendency all legend and mystery are subordinate — to this the 
understanding, theorizing and dogmatizing, yet ever ministers, a 
loyal giant to a fairy mistress. In his better andjater works the 
ingenions brain, abounding in gold-dust and dia- 
^moiid-^wder, and the playmate of sphinxes and hieroglyphic 

» pours out Its wealth, and yokes its monsters only for the 
of that homely uinrtbern nature, 'without whose smile all 
is fot us ^ut dead'irtones, and all mysteries but weary task- 
like puSzles. - , ‘ 


Art. 
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A»x. V. — Remarks on English Churches, and on theExp^iency 
of rendering Sepulchral Memorials subservient to PamS 
Chtistian Uses. Hy J. H. Mar]^land> F.R.S. and S^A* 
Oxford^ 1842. 12mo. Second Edition* 

TYTR. MARKLAND has long been known for his /calons and 
indefatigable services to the Church* — services \ot the less 
valuable as rendered by a layman. And he has now added an- 
other to their number, by a suggestion so likely to accord tvith 
the present improved state of religious feeling, and capable of 
such general applh’ation, that it may be regarded as one of the 
most important steps made lately in the restoration of a soutid^ 
and efficient church-system among us. That it is simple, and ob- 
vious, such as might have occurred to any mind in passing thmugh 
one of our churchyards, or looking at the tablets which disfigure 
the walls of our churches, is no disparagement to the merit of the 
suggester. Most of our greatest inventions have been of this 
nature. To have appreciated its value, and placed it before the 
public in a form likely to fix attention, and to induce the 
adoption of it, is in itself no slight thing. And the pure, prac^ 
tical, and devotional spirit of the little work in which it is contained 
will give it a recommendation, which Mr. Markland may well 
claim as his own. 

‘ It is not (he says) the object of these pages to suggest the baiaishing 
of sepulchral monuments altogether from our churches, deeply reverenc- 
ing, as we must, the antiquity of the custom, and the feeling of love and 
respect for the dead, “ as the last work of charity we can perform for 
them,*’ which in many instances prompts their erection ; and also be- 
lieving that they have often been the means of producing a salutary ha^ 
pression upon the living. ** The sensations of pious cheerfulness which 
attend the celebration of Sunday,” says Wordsworth, “ are pirofitably 
chastised by the sight of the graves of kindred and friends, gathered 
gether in that general home, towards which the thoughtful, yet happy, 
spectators themselves are journeying ” The descendant of a noble 
house who m his family mausoleum ** sees bitft steel-clad sires aiid 
mothers mild” reposing on their marble tombs, and the peasant who 
saunters among the mouldering heaps of the forefathers of his hamlet, 
are alike susceptible of some mournful pleasure, arising from the con*- 
templation of these relics of veneration and are alive to the seoti^ 
ments so exquisitely expressed by Gray in a stanza which ought nevet 
to Imve been expunged from his Elegy : — 

Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the etound 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 

Tombs of different periods, and of styles characteristic of those p^iods 
von. nxx no. cxl. 2 e • (provi<^ 
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(provide^ thw do nofc offend in point of taste)^ collected in and around a 
fiaco of iWMTfiWp, innat promote tjie feelmg wbicli some of them at least 
were intended to excite* The lesson on mortality is mosretnking, when 
we see the eartliljr pomps of age after age, in the outward fashion of each 
period^ all gathered withiu the same precinct; the dead, great and small, 
of diff^ent generations, waitma alike the Resurrection. 

, * Btill, it be admitted tliat' commonplace monuments and tablets 

have been, am continue to be, most needlessly multiplied, and that this 
excess might be wisely restrained. On the walls of many churches, in- 
stead of contributing to the beauty of the fabric, they are unsightly 
excrescences. Not only has every vacant place been seized upon, but 
portions of the original structure nave been, and are shamefully muti- 
lated to receive them. For example: Mr. Rickman, speaking of the 
ancient altar-screen at Beverley, “ unrivalled in its description of work,” 
states that some remarkably fine and intricate tracery has been cut 
away to put in some poor modern monumental tablets.”* The beautiful 
altar-screen m the Lady Chapel of York Minster, and the screenn ii^ 
‘Irarious other cathedrals and churches, have equally suffered. A loi^ 
^jS|l|talogue of similar enormities might be given, as instances of gross 
iQ^lesBness and depraved taste. 

* In the majority of cases, why is not the simple gravestone allowed to 
suihee? Perhaps the very individual whose name is to be engraved ou a 
costly monument was so averse to notoriety, that the distinctive excel- 
lence of his character consisted m those retiring qualities which never 
desired to travel out of the domestic circle. 

* “ It, is my will (the excellent Bishop Sanderson desired) that no 
cpstly dibiiument be erected for my memory, but only a fair flat marble 
stone he lead over me. And I do very much desire my will may be 
carefully observed herein, hoping it may become exemplary to some one 
or other ; at least, however, testifying at my death —what I have so often 
earnestly professed in my lifetime — my utter dislike of the vast cx- 
peijises laid out in funeral solemnities, with very little benefit to any, 
which, if bestowed in pious and charitable works, might redound to the 
public or private benefit of many persons,” Dr. Wells requested “ to 
have no stone set up to his memory; ” but he did leave a monument in 
his parish, for he rehuilt the parsonage at his own cost. Mr, Newman 

observes that “ it is always a satisfaction to have evidence that an 
aulBor is writing under the practical influence of his own principles.” 
Sir Henry Wotton directed his executors to “ lay over his grave a marble 
stone, plain and not costly ; considering that time moulders even marble 
to dn|t, for mo^u^^nts themselves must die.” 

Again, how frequently does it happen that on such memorials all 
thiM; is nuentioned is nothing more than what the parish-register could 
tdil jis i Most inscriptions record nothing else of the buried person, 
hut tha^ he was horn upon one day and died upon another : the whole 
M hb life being (pompvehended in those two circum$taixcee that 
to allm^ I could not but look u pon these registers 

* A still mitfs lamentably inetoaoe may be seen in the exaui^te Xody Chapel, or 
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of exislence, whether of brase or marble^ aa a kind of aatire tipon the 
departed persons, who had left no other memorial of them, but ^at they 
were born anifthat they died/* 

‘ Collins, in his exquisite lines on the death of Colonel RoSs» givea to 
tliat brave soldier ii grave covered with tur^ and tells us that 
“ A6rial hands shall build his tomb. 

With shadowy trophies croon’d.” 

But men “ of meaner mould, lifer’s common clods,’* are not to be thus 
easily satisfied. * By their own te^amentary directions, or by the mis- 
taken kindness of surviving friends, tombs of a costly and substantial 
character are prepared for numbers, whose claims to sepulchral honours 
could not well be classed with those of the hero of Fontenoy. The poet’s 
lament is not to apply to them, and, after a vast expense and waste of 
talent and labour, the “ polished marble,’* in the shape of a statue or 
bust, is ij^cd upon its'pedcstul/ — ^p. 36, &c. 

fflre suggestion whiclf follows is obvious : — 

^1^* If, from the comparatively huipblc station which an individual may 
have occupied, or from hia uneventful life, no useful lesson can be taught 
by the inscription on bis tomb, why should not an expenditure (which 
in this case must be prompted by somewhat of vanity in his surviving 
^ friends) receive another and a higher direction ? Might not the cost be 
made instrumental to a better and a holier end ? Might it not be de- 
voted to the service and glory of God, and to the benefit of those who 
worship in His house ? For more than a century, mural monuments 
w^ith cherubs, skulls, lamps, and twisted columns, with little variety, 
were permitted to deform our churches. In later days we have had the 
urn or the sarcophagus — strange ornaments in a Christian temple 
or a female figure, veiled with drapery, sitting under a willow, bending 
over a tomb, or leaning upon an extinguished torch ! These designs 
have become wearisome and uninteresting from repetition, and unless 
they proceed from the chisel of a master, cannot but be wholly disre- 
garded. It should be an object, therefore, with us all, where our in- 
fluence may extend, to endeavour to restrain the passion for erecting 
sepulcliral memorials, in order that they may be confined exclusively to 
those, ^ho, from their distinguished talents and their useful lives, merit 
posthumous honours ; and that when they are erected, due attel|rion 
should always be paid to the proper disposal of them in our chur^es^ 
and also to their adaptation to the character of the building, which is to 
contain them. But far more strongly may it be urged, that instead of 
costly monuments, memorials should be chosen, which, from being really 
useful, might be stamped with a more imperishable character. 

* In pointing out another class of memorials for the dead, Wsubatl- 
tutes for a large proportion of unimportant and un^difying monuments 
and tablets, the object'^hould be to associate the names and the virt^ 
of those who are really worthy of such comco^itiorfttion with 
more important and more benefioial than ftU thnt sq|[lptute and epita]^ 
alone can afford* ^ 

^ On the death of the head of a fam^y of rank or weallh^ tliie mere 

2 a 2 pressing 
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pteetmg'Wmtffi both spiritual tend temporal^ of a neighbourhood shtmld 
be eonrated, tend a parish church, a district church or chapel, a school, 
almshouses^ Opr an hoffpital should be erected, or enlarged, as circum- 
stances might require. If no such building or additious to an es^istiug 
building be called for, then let inquiries of the following kind be made. 
Does the body, or an aisle of the church of the parish, its chancel, porch, 
roof,^ towet, or spire»^ call for restoration ? In what state are the altar 
and its screen, and the font? In many of our churches the altar-screens 
have either perished, or the orimnal work is hidden or defaced, as we 
have seen,' by clumsy vVood-work, or paintings, where sprawl the 
saints** of artists less skilful than “ Verrio or Laguerre ;** — let such be 
careiiill^ restored In others of our churches, the altars themselves and 
fonts will be found in a state of filth and decay disgraceful to us as 
members of Christ’s Church, professing to hold in reverence the sacra- 
ments which He has ordained, but wholly regardless of the places of 
their celebration.* 

We have wished to let Mr. Markland speak for himself, fli 
cause a good man’s voice, whose acts arc like his words, is nevJP 
beard in vain. And without any effort at deep research, or phi- 
losophy, or eloquence — even where a w’riter prefers, like Mr, 
Markland, to speak rather in the language of others than in his 
own — IS a secret charm in the very absence of pretension, 
which cannot but tell upon a well-constituted mind. 

Our object is one, to which Mr. Markland himself would far 
rather that we should devote the little spare which caii be given 
to these observations than to any praise of himself. It is to cai^ry 
on the good work which he has begun ; and to urge the same 
suggestion, that our sepulchral monuments should be shaped 
hereafter to sofiie moie appropriate and religious purpose than 
'the mere commemoration of a name by a insuts of marble. 

The time when this suggestion has been thrown out is pe- 
culiarly appropriate to it. The eyes of the country have been 
opened to a sense of its spiritual destitution. With this new 
eense (for new it is) has come a deep conviction upon all classes, 
l^ti^erely on those who view things religiously, but on the 
pdfitician, the philosophical speculator, even on the worldly pro- 
prietor, to whom property is an idol, that unless some great efforts 
are^made to ylace once more over our d<mse masses of population 
SfHUh more eSicient teaching and guidance than the staff of a 

S policepian, or even the bayonet of a regiment, society must be 
dB^r|^ni?ed, and with this must come ruin to every interest, 
or unworldly alike. We have learnt at last that this 
and guidance must be one of the hdart, and of the whole 
j||^t ^ tiM merely o£ the head, administered by doses in newspa|>ers, 
d tet Meclumics^ Institutes^ but guarante^ and enforced with 
.^the attt&Wity which can be given to human words by a divine 

commission. 
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commission^ and hy all good and holy appeals to human 
appeals whi^ can be found nowhere perfect but in the deelatations 
and ministr^ons of the gospel. To the Church therefore men 
are looking oh each side to come forward and do for the county; 
what no statesman^ 6r Parliaments can hepe of themselves to do^ 
to infuse into the effete limbs of Ihe empire new life and vigour ; 
to teach those to obey wjbo are now disposed for anarchy j to fill 
those w^h love who are now Bating ; to give contentment to those 
who cannot be rich ; and benevolence and charity to the nch> who;* 
if they can be brought to devote to religious arid charitable pur*^ 
poses only a portion of tlipir wealth, may yet preserve the re*- 
mamder. 

Kol ro fl€V 'TTpO ')(p 1 lfJLaTiaV 
KTijtriwy oKvo^ paX#*»v 

cltt^ tvfUtTpoVy 

ovk tSv TTpQTrae Eojuoif 
7rrj/jiovdc yijxtay hyav^ 

^ ovB* iTToyricre orKaipog, — Agamemnon^ v. 978* 

And in looking round for the various resources which may be 
made available to this purpose, few present themselves as more 
obvious and more likely to be productive than the one suggested 
by Ml. Mar kl and. 

As a better and higher spirit revives among us, the questions 
must occur, especially in those moments when the heart is most 
softened, and the tiuth of things most vividly brought out by the 
presence of death — what is the nature of death itself ; what the rela- 
tions between the dead and the living; what the proper destination 
of sacred buildings ; what language ought to be used in them ; ancj 
with what ey e those whom w e commemorate would regard the ho- 
nour which we pay them. We shall in the same pi oportion learn to 
think moi e of others than of ourselves ; more of the truth than pf 
what the world will say on our own thriluness or profusion j moire, 
in one word, of heaven than of earth ; and then, perhaps, we may 
be able to form a right conception and pure taste, as on an in 
variety of otbei subjects, so especially on sepulchrakmonume^^^ 

, Their history indeed is remarkable; and well desetves to bp 
studied by a philosophical antiquarian, not merely to trace cos- 
tumed, ar^ dehne penods^j^ architecture, but as a practicaHUus- 
tratipn of the changes which have followed each other in of 

thought and action, upon the most important questions, an^ tiudc^ 
the most e^ciUng circumstances of human life. It is a Instory of 
religjion ; and in the Christian period^ % history of thk 9^urch j 
an exhd>ition of prevailing thought and feeling*^ delil^n^ly 
plapfied, contrived l^^hyi permitted %nder the 

of the Chatty an(i eo iiobiiia^ely 
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iaie^ that ^ther affectatloi:| and hypocriiRy must bo 
consid^iiEMli excluded, or, if admitted, must betray a state of 
xmiid ibompletely wedded to falsities. Markland has already 

enlatg^ his original memoir to the Oxford Architectural Society. 
He iniglit find a very extensive and interesting field for still 
further researches, by prosecutiitg them in this direction ; and we 
^ill venture to ofier a few questions and Suggestions ourselves. 

It is no slight change of circuiSstancest nothing perh^s short 
of the whole Christian revelation, which was implied either directly 
or indirectly in the first great change from Cremation to interment^ 
which marKed the rise of Chriartianjity. How deepW must an 
entirely new system of belief have '^unk into the pojmlar mind, 
before it could have borne an alteration in those practices relating 
to the dead, to which it clings with the deepest superstition! 
What a revolution of thought in regard to the relations m which 
the body stands to the soul ; and in which relations are comprised 
so much of past revealed knowledge, so much of and 

self-disciplining moral teaching, so much of faith in a future resur- 
rection, so many miraculous facts, on which that faith must rest ! 

^ Execrantur rogos,* says Minucius, ^etdamnantignium sepulturas.’ 
Coupled with this, Christianity retained the two principal, and seem- 
ingly contradictory sentiments, which the human mind has always 
associated with its mortal remains. It honoured, and yet dreaded 
and almost loathed them, as if the strange combination of a 
blessing and a curse were visible in natural death, as it was sup- 
posed to exist in the case of sacrificed victims ; which were, in the 
eyes of the heathens and oi the Jews, both consecrated and pol- 
luted. Thus the early Christians, while they buried their dead out 
oi their sight, lavished on them many maiks of veneration and 
affection. 

‘ T^rtullian says, that though Christians in his time abstained from 
sumptuous and effeminate decorations and applications to their persons 
when living, yet they bestowed on their dead the most choice and ex- 
pensive spices, perfumes, odours, drugs, and ointments : they were also 
embalmed and entombed with great magnificence.’ — Apol. 1, 42, 34. 

We quote from Gough — who goes on to cite, to the same effect* 
Origen, Eusebius, Prudentius, St. Gregory of Nyssa, &c. 

Perhaps no form or place of sepulture could be imagined bap- 
monusing more completely with true reason and the spirit of the 
Gospel those vast catacombs, stretching in every direction 
under the city of Borne, on the illustration of which so much 
paiUs have been bestowed. Originally excavated, it is probable, 
by the workers of*pozzolana, they offered a natural refuge from 
|mr|psmtiOn both for liviiig Christians and for dead. Their long 

narrow 
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mtrrow galleries stretching in every direction^ and. out 

into a low-arcbed labyrinth^ afforded on each side i^eceptaoles (qt 
the dead in cells, ranging one above the other, in $i?es fitted tff 
the body, and closed afterwards with brick-work and mortar. 
Within these the body itself lay, wrapped either in folds of linen 
and covered with perfumes, or dressed in its richest robes — a vase 
to hold either the blood^of the martyr, or lustral water, embedded 
in mortor at the side— leavea of evergreen laurel or ivy (not 
cypress/ strewed under themi the instruments of martyrdom (if 
they died martyrs) entombed with them, ^such as nails, forceps, 
leaden bulfets, axe or cross ; sometimes the name engraved within 
the tomb;%)metimes a leaden tablet with an account of their 
martyrdom, and on the exterior the sign of the cross, the mystical 
symbol of the name of Christ, or some other Christian emblem, 
engraved or painted, as the palm branch, the dove, the fish, the 
anchor, or the crown. A bronze lamp suspended from the arch 
betokened ^®ie belief in immortality. And if the heathen sarco- 
phagus was retained, its sides were charged with sculptures of our 
Lord, the apostles, or scenes and characters from Scriptures, such 
as the history of Jonah, the ascension of Elijali, the sacrifice of 
Abraham, Moses striking the rock, or the Israelites passing the 
Red Sea — all typical of some holy doctrine connected with the 
resurrection of the dead. The same is to be observed of the 
paintings which decorate the ceilings of the vaults or oratories. 
And the reverence shown to the dead is seen in another little 
instance, which must shame those who in modern days have the 
management of our cemeteries. They never piled body upon body. 

* Illud baud silentio prsetereundum est,’ says the author of Roms 
Subterranea,* ‘quod inviolabili consuetudine a Christianis receptum 
servatumque fuisse novimus, ut duni tumuli defunctorum corpora loca- 
rentur, hi forte aliquando plura eodem monumento cadavera reponi con- 
tingerct, baud unquam unum alteri superponeretur, sed imumquodque 
ad latus adjacentis consisteret.* — Ldb* i. cap. 26 . 

And the rule was subsequently confirmed by ecclesiastical 
councils. 

These expressions, however, of natural piety soon passed into a 
riesire less rational. The efforts made to honour the dead, and to 
spare the survivors perhaps from the sight of the painful work of 
corruption, easily lapsed into an endeavour to prevent corruption 
altogether: an endeavour not only futile, but leading to much 
that is inconsistent With the true reverence due to the mortal re* 
mains of our brethreid, and with a just view of Christian doctriius 
in regard to death. - . 

To these efforts to save the b6dy from oorAipticm we to 
owe the rise of our first sepulchral monuments/ ^ It was natural in 

the 
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th« ]|laqe to inasj&.the place wfeere ihmy lay, that ttieir re^ 
lliail 3 ll flight not be disturbed ; arid on a similar principle, those 
could $iffatd it, in u spirit for fro®fi thoroughly Christian, 
instea4^ of permitting the bones to mingle in the natural course 
of deOay,-r-^ eartV^’with earth, ashes with ashes, dust with dust,* — 
wouid make iueffeota^ attempts to sa^ them from the more 
loathsome circumstances of ’death, dr S leait to delay the ap- 
'proach of them. ^Ifertce the ac^ttion m the stone cofi^^ which 
nds been the germ" ipf all our Chfistian sepulchral memorials ; 
and perl|ap$ the very tleat these coffins were accessible only 
to the weaiiftier classes ^o^ld in itself imply a defect!^ principle. 
In the death which levels ajl, all should be equal ; Ifcd artificial 
distinctions hei*e, of whatever kind, founded on mere wealth, can 
scarcely be consistent with truth or reason. That there is some- 
thing erroneous in this vain contest against the laws of universal 
decay, in this struggle to maintain a property in oim crumbling 
frame, even when all has departed that made its p^session and 
command valuable, may be inferred even from the practical diffi- 
cultien^Connected with it, whicli have been so elaborately discussed 
in Lord StowelFs j udgment on the subject of iron coffins. 

And its futility must be impressed strongly on the minds of 
those who turn over the pages of the ^ Archseologia,’ and other 
antiquarian works, when they read of the disturbed graves, and 
the prying, inhuman, unchristian curiosity, which, undemthe 
pretence of science or of historical accuracy, has violated so 
often the last receptacles of the dead. Alfred’s bones, deposited 
m Hyde Abbey, there is every reason to suppose, have been 
scattered about by the hands of convicts.* In 1552, the tomb of 
William the Conqueror was opened at Caen. In 1562, the 
Calvinists broke open that of his queen, Matilda, when, among 
Other actSA the ring was stolen from* her finger, Edward the 
Confessor’s body was exposed in James II. s reign; Canute’s in 
1^766, in repairing Winchester cathedral ; Sebert’s, king of tbe 
East Angles** in Henry II I. ’’s reign. In Charles II.’s reign, that 
of VVjiiliain Rufus- Jn 1770, Edward I.’s, in Westminster 
Aljbey>Jn order to asconmn the meaning of the ‘ renewal of the 
cere* ateu't his body, for which frequent orders were given. The 
remains of our Saxon kings, removed from their places of rest, lie 
in Iboxes on the side screens of the choir of Wineh^er cathedral, 
and not even^ have been safe from prying but not 

xUapy t wer^.allowed to be examined^'by ‘Edfnutril 

CartWrigbl|^|lq., of York tnilititr, to whom, with tWo other 
the.reg^nient, the then Bean of Winchester gave 
opeft toy tombs in the’ cathedral, provided it was 
* ^ Archfi^olQ^ia* voT, xiii. p. MO. f See Gaug^Vok i»- P* 3Ji7. 
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clone with privacy den^ncy, and ttnder the din&itrtU^ of ihe 
mason of the chapter ! ! !’ Edward IV., and Elizabeth Wooftvilie, 
his wife ; Catherine, wife of Henry V. $ Queen Catherine Parr, 
at Sudeley, under circumstances most revolting and shocking; 
and King Charles I., within the last few yeafs, have all been 
disturbed in theif gtav^; not to '"speak of King John, in Wor- 
cester cathcKlral, of whom il*^is added 

* One stole a finger^on^^^Kd sent it up to London to be tipped 
with silver, and refused a largc'^suifi for it ; htft afterwards lost it on 
the road. Mr. Thotiyison of Worcester— th^ name ought to be per- 
petuated — t^k some of the maggots to bait hts angling- rod'; but it was 
three days blrore a hsh would bite, and when he drew out a dace he car- 
ried it in triumph through the streets.* 

Our ancestors, under the influence of a corrupted and corrupt- 
ing form of Christianity, did, indeed, at times lay open the 
remains of those whom they accounted saints ; but it was with 
i everence, ^ honour and enshrine them more nobly than before ; 
not to carry off a bone to lie in a cabinet of curiosities, or a lock 
of hair, as we have seen ourselves, from King Charles to be 
handed about in a lady’s drawing-room ; or to taste the liquor of 
embalment, or to pry into some singularity of dress or usage — to 
be recorded at the next meeting of the Antiquarian Society — with- 
out a thought of the curses which the wise and good of all ages 
have denounced on the violators of graves. 

But to return. Abroad, to the present day, coffins are rarely 
used. ^ The lower classes of society even in this country,* says 
Cotman, following Gough, f ' up to the time of Elizabeth, had no 
other coffin than the winding-sheet,’ In many old country churches 
might lately be seen a woo<ien box, ridged, with one or tWo 
lids, which was used as a bier to inclose and carry out the poor 
dead ; and though such a seeming disrespect would be most 
painful in the present day, if it were confined to the poor, it may 
be questioned whether the simple depositing of the body in con- 
secrated ground, with proper security against its being disturbed, 
but without unnatural attempts to prevent it mingling with its 
native earth, may not be the most proper form of sepulture; — 

* The Barons of Roslin,* says Father Hay, •were buried of old 
in their armour, without any coffin, and the late Roslin, my good- 
father [or father-in-law], grandfather to the present RosUn, Was the 
first buried coffin, against the sentiments of Kingp JanU^s VII., 
then in Scotlstid, atid several other persons well versed in aiitiquity, 
to whom my mother Jean Spoteswood, grandmother of Archbishop 
{^poteswood» would not hearken^ thinking it beggarly to be buried hx 
that manner. The gf^at expense she was at in burying her huab^nd 

* See Gfeen's^slory of Worcester. ^ f Brasses, IntrodMction. 
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occaaiotiied the sumptuary acts which were made in the following parlia- 
ta^U^Groie^i Scotland^ p, 4*7. (See also Lay cf Last Minstrel^ vi. 
23, and Note.) 

And Sir John Moore did not repose less honourably, because 
* No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud thev hound him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking ms rest, 

With hib martial cloak arounerhim.* 

It is assumed, of course, that no frightful accumulations of 
interment would be crowded into a narrow Space, such as are now 
found in obr metropolitan cemeteries — and that no burials would 
take place in churches, or under circumstances which may render 
it necessary to guard against infection and disease.* In these 
cases much more is necessary than the mere inclosure of the body 
in wood ; nnd the whole question is altered. 

With the prevalence of this Egyptian contest against deCay, we 
may trace the rise also of the superstitious legends respecting the 
remains of the martyrs. For a body to be found undecayed was 
in itself assumed as a sufficient evidence of sanctity; and we little 
know how many of the worst features of Popery in the worship of 
relics and the multiplication of false miracles, and the adoration 
of saints, maybe traced to the unreasonable indulgence of that 
human weakness which shrinks from becoming a prey to the 
worm, and from thus paying the last debt of its sinful mortality. 

If there is anything sound in these views, the first corruption 
in our church sepulchral monuments must be looked for in the 
use of stone coflins. They were first formed of different blocks. 
Subsequently they were hollowed out of a single stone ; some- 
times with a circular cavity for the head ; and sunk but slightly 
beneath the surface of the ground. It was a natural accompani- 
ment to set upon the lid some mark to describe who lay beneath, 
in a rude inscription or carving but little relieved. 

* says Mr. Stothard,t ‘ are rarely to be met with in England 

before the middle of the thirteenth century : a circumstance not to be 
attributed to the causes generally assigned, which were either that they 
had been destroyed, or that the unsettled state of the times did not off^ 
sufficient encouragement for erecting such memorials; but it rather 
appears not to have been before become the practice to represent the 
•deceased. If it had been otherwise, for what reason do we not find 
effigies over the tombs of William the Conqueror, his son William 
l%xfas, of his daughter Gundrada (nor, it may be added, of his wife, 
lyfeifilda, or his daughter Cecilia, at Caen) ? Ye t, after a time, it is an 

We t^, from the appeSrsnoe of a recent hbte hooki tbat the next session of pSiv 
ifriU produce mf Act, most neceseary and Csa too l<»)g delayed, on this import* 

but, in its details, most painful and disgusting subject, 
f Monumental Remains, p. 4, 
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undcmMed fact that the alteration introduced by the Normflna* waa the 
addition of the ii^e of the pereoti deceased ; and then it appdared not 
in the bold style of the later Norman monuments, but partaking of 
character and low relief of those tombs it .was about to supersede. Of 
these, and of the few perhaps tliat were executed* Roger, Bishop of 
Sarum, is the only.sp^imen in good preaervatipn. 

* About the beginning the fourteenth century the coffin-shape en- 
tirely disappears, and the ojSgy is jepresehted in full relief,* 

Ip thl^ndividualifing tendency, perhaps, we may find the source 
of the second great corruption of our^toml^l Christiaiiity cannot 
regard death except %s the Church regards it ; and the Church 
c^uinot regard the dead any more than the living, as individuals, 
unless they are especially marked out for honour by holding some 
divine commission, or by possessing some worthy spiritual claim tp 
be singled out for commemoration. The whole body, not any 
separate limb, should be the object of the Christian contemplation. 
Everything ^hich confers a solemn and venerable character on 
the general Christian cemetery or place of rest (ytoifjLYir'nptov), as 
the last common home and receptacle of all our perishable bodies, 

^ where the small and the great lie together, and the servant is 
free from his master,* is consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and therefore with truth, and therefore with good taste. But it 
may be doubted whether the still retaining our individual dis- 
tinctions beyond the house of death, except in some rare instances, 
is not akin to the same false and dangerous tendency, which in 
the gradual growth of Popery drew minds from contemplating 
the whole body of the Church to particular teachers and founders 
of sects ; and from the whole body of the elect departed to the 
mediation of particular saints. Place an Englishman on the field 
of Waterloo by one of those spots where he knows that hundreds 
of his countrymen are buried, who died fighting for their country ^ 
and his thoughts will be fixed on a grand social spectacle, elevating 
and refining them by its abstraction from all selfish tendencies. 
Let a thousand widows and orphans stand there mourning over 
the separate graves, each of their own kinsman; and domestic feel- 
ings and affections may indeed be roused, but the greater lesson of 
patriotism will be lost and forgotten. There is, then, no longer to he 
read in^death the great maxim of soqial life on which the widest poli- 
ticians have known that the safety of their countries depended— -a 
maxim as true and as necessary in the Church as in the State— that 
the individual is far more concerned in the welfare of society than 
society' in thO welfare of the individual xaXSi* (pBpSfAsytik 

dyinp'To itaQ* lat/Tov 

KAxart/x^v 3s sv VFoXKy fAaXXov ' A!nd 

^ Tlmcyd. lib. ii. c. 60i , . ^ . 
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thiw iiadividual memamJjl over graves, except under particular 
circumstances, where they have rendered great services to society, 
and as Christians to the society of Christians, the Church, may 
properly be avoided* 

One false principle admitted, others will soon follow; and 
the principle of retaining before the eyes of the living the me- 
mory of the individual dead beyond what was legitimate in tlie 
exercise of private affection, soon led to a third great corruption. 
The stone from being sunk in the ground, rose up above 

the surface, sometimes plain, sometimes with the lid more or less 
elaborately sculptured, and sometimes with a ridge, or do$ d^dne, 
probably to throw off the moisture to preserve it from decay ; and 
simultaneous with this movement the historian of religion will 
trace the rise of that worship of relics, and worship of the dead, 
and belief in the miracles worked at particular tombs, which 
amounted in the end almost to a belief in sorcery. Instead of 
fixing tbe attention on the real spot in the consecrated building, 
where daily spiritual miracles and spiritual cures were to be 
sought, the busy, sensualized, morbid curiosity for forbidden con- 
verse with the dead, which, mixed with fear and superstition, is so 
common to human nature, was taken advantage of to draw the 
vulgar mind from the altar to the tomb. The shrine of the sup- 
posed saint or martyr was venerated and loaded with gifts, while 
the table of the Lord was neglected ; and the very first principle 
of Christian piety towards the dead was violated by disturbing the 
holiest remiiins, exposing them to sight in all their decay, and 
even trafficking with them for money. To ^ bury our dead out of 
our sight’ is a great law of true religious feeling. Nature, which 
has made death a loathsome and a fearful sight, and even natural 
love which would not willingly behold the corruption of that 
which we venerate, wou)d throw a veil over the last sad process of 
mortal decay ; and anything which obtrudes it too closely upon 
our senses must be bad. If this is true, the raised tombs in 
which the bodies were deposited above the surface* of the ground 
are a solecism in propriety. They became a greater solecism, 
when, by the operation of the spirit above alluded to, and by the 
natural tendency of the fancy to substitute a sensible magical 
operation for natural causes, or for secret spiritual infiueifce, the 
tomb became a centre for devotion and a rival for the altar ; lights 

♦ The examination of several royal tombs has shown that this was originally their 
deftHiit|tion \ and so as late as the will of Henry Vlll. : — <Our body to be interred and 
buried in of our college at Westminster; and there to be made and set, as 

soon as eoneeiiletitly may be done aftfsr oor decease, by out executors, at out costs and 
charges, if it be notdbnebyus In our lifetime, an honourable tomb for our bones 
to rest in, with a fair grate about it, in which we will that the bones and body of our 
t^een lane be put also.’ — Fulkri Church Hutory^ b. v. p. 244. 
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were burnt on it,* prayers offered up before it, processiofia fotitied' 
to it, and particitlar days devoted to its decoration ; and thus by" 
a natural but most fatal analogy, aided by the ancient practice of 
consecrating churches by burying relics beneath the altar, the 
tomb itself became an altar even in shape. And this is the fourth 
great corruption in the history of sepulchral monuments. 

The beginning may be^ traced to the custom of keeping anni^ 
versaries.^ On that, for example, of Vitalis, abbot of Westminster, 
who died in 1082 

* Ilis tomb (now even with the pavement) in the cloisters, was covered 
with a carpet, and over that a covering of silk wrought with gold, and 
two wax candles of two pounds each, which the sacristan was to provide, 
were to be placed there from the hour of vespers till the last mass 
of the requiem the following day ; and the prior (or sub-prior in his 
absence) was to celebrate mass upon that account .’ — DarCs Westminster^^ 
vol. i. book ii. c. iii. 

And when it 'became customary to celebrate the same anniver- 
saries with feasts and donations, the possession of the body of a 
rich man deceased became a source of no little emolument, and 
encouraged still more misplaced devotions. Thus, we quote the 
same work — 

‘ Walter, abbot of Westminster, who lies in the cloisters likewise, had 
his anniversary kept in this church on the day of St. Cosmo and Damian. 
The manner thus : — on the vigil of the aforesaid saints the prior and 
convent were to sing Placebo^ and a dirge, with three lessons, as usual ; 
with ringing of bells and solemn singings; with two torches burning at 
his tomb from that vigil to the end of mass next day, which mass llie 
prior, or somebody there in his absence, was to sing ; and then the 
almoner was to distribute two quarters of corn, made into bread, at his 
tomb, according to the custom in those cases, — for all which this abbot 
assigned the manor of Paddington. And if any monies arising from that 
manor remained over and above paying the charges of this anniversary, 
the almoner was to apply it to good uses, and find for the convent, on the 
day of the aforesaid anniversary, aymnells, gastella, canes tella, brachi- 
nella, and wafers ; and to every one of the brothers one gallon of wine 
(cum tribus bonis pittaniciis) ; and to place good ale before all the 
brothers, at every table, as usual in other anniversaries, in a great 
tankard (25 lagenarum) of the same ale that the cellerar was used to find 
for strangers ; and to find for those who dined in the refectory so much 
in bread, wiue, ale, and two dishes of meat from the kitchen.’ 

It is interestins: also to observe that with these anniversaries is 

* Gruther gives an ancient inscription relating to this practice Cf burning lights on 
heatheh tombs:- — ‘Servus mens, et Eutychi% et Irene aiicilla mees, omnes sub hac 
conditione liberi sunto, ut monumento alternis mensibda lucer^am accendant, et 
lemnia mortis peragant.' — Gruther, De Jur. Max., lib. ii., c. 11. 
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coupled the practice praying foy the. dead individually, in 
connexion with the do0me of phrgiitorj’, ivhich so materially 
modified the form of our sepulchral monuments ; and likewise the 
gmnt of indulgences for persons who att^ded the mass on the 
solemn obit of particular persons, ami joined in prayer for their 
SQuls. Nor is it to be forgotten . that thfe hope obtaining the 
prayers of the living was one of the chief reasons which induced 
the desire'to be buried where attention might be .attracted to the 
tomb, in frequented churches, and in the most conspicuous parts 
of them ; — some relies of which notion may perhaps be found lin- 
gering, even now, in the reluctance which the poor exhibit to be 
buried on the north side of the churchyard, ^iid with the esta- 
blishment of masses for the dead, and the consequent emolument 
accruing from them, the very relation between the jiarty deceixsed 
and the church which received and sheltc*red their remains be- 
came reversed ; and biJ||:ial in a particular church, instead of being 
asked as a favour, was bequeathed as a legacy. (6oiujh, vol. ii. 
p. 131.) 

Error, however, ^.has a pollard growth, and at a certain height 
will soon shoot out simultaneously into a number of hranclies. 
The interment of bodies within the walls of the church, the intro- 
ducing sculptured figureist of the dead, the covering them with gor- 
geous canopies, and finally converting their monuments into sepa- 
rate chantries and chapels distinct from the body of the church, 
all folloW'cd the establishment of tombs. Of the first of these 
mistakes it is scarcely necessary to speak. Looking to the proper 
use and destination of the church, or to the health of the living, 
such a practice ought to be prohibited. 1 1 sprung up, perhaps, 
not so much from vanity as from the superstitious i^otion that con- 
secrated ground, and the vicinity of holy things, W7)uld in itself^ 
if not consecrate what was unholy, at least preserve it from danger. 
Thus the Emperor Maximilian, father of Charles V., directed 
that he should be buried under the high altar of St. George’s 
Chapel, so that from the breast to the head should lie over, in 
order that the priest celebrating mass might tread on his breast. 
{Ibid., p. 85.) So Guiscard d’ Angle, Earl of Huntingdon, 
1380, bequeathed his body to be buried in the church of St. Cross, 
before the altar of our Lady, in the very place where the priest 
i^sually kood at the celebration of the mass. {Ibid., p. 135.) &c. &c. 
On this principle the Campo Santo at Pisa was filled, or sup- 
|)0sed to be filled)^ with earth from the Holy Land. On the same 
prin&pji^men desired to be buried In the dresses of friars or 
p.^34L) On the same principle prevailed the pil- 
to the tembs of saints ; and the belief that morsels of clay 

taken 
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taken from the grave of a holy man are preservatives against dis- 
ease, and against the powers of darkness — a superstition as pre- 
valent now in Ireland among the poor Romanists as it was any- 
where during the dai*k^st ages. 

‘ The canons,’ says Gough^, p. 178, ‘ require that the bqrials of the 
faithful be in the cemeteries. At first this was observed with scrupulous 
exactness ; but in^ time.inseusibly crept in the custom of burying in the 
church persons distinguished by their sanctity. Afterwards the em- 
perors made interest to be buried at the door of the churcb> leaving the 
interior part to the saints. But the saints did not lie long alone. In 
aftertinie interment in the church was permitted, not only to ecclesiastics 
of exemplary conduct, but to those of common character, or eminent 
only for the rank which they had held. At length the laity were ad- 
mitted indifferently, as at present. The s})irit of the church always 
opposed the abuse of burying in churches, decrees having been issued 
against it by councils in all ages, and in various parts of Christendom 
the fathers strenuously opposed it. In the 6th century the Council of 
Braga forbids interment in churches; for if cities maintain their privi- 
lege of not burying the dead within their walls, with how much more 
reason should the house and temple of the Holy Martyrs be kept clear.” 
Another Council in the 9th century is equally strong in its prohibition. 
.... Cardinal Bourbon, archbishop of Rouen, at a council held 
there, 1581, decrees that the dead be not buried in churches, not even 
the rich ; “ the honour not being to be paid to wealth, but to the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, should be reserved for those who are especially conse- 
crated to God, and their bodies temples of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Ghost, for those who have held any dignities, ecclesiastical or secular, 
and are really and truly ministers of God, and instruments of the Holy 
Spirit, and for those who by their virtues or merits have done service to 
God and the State.” ’ * 

There was subsequently a royal onlonnance in France, that none 
but archbishops, bishops, curates, patrons, founders, and lords who 
hold supreme courts of judicature^ should be buried in churches. 
All other persons in churchyards ; and that they should be as 
far from the church as possible. (/6/df., 176.) 

Such was the gradual transition from a period when none but 

* Consfiiutiiie the Great was buried close to his church, in the very porch. It wM 
the general practice to bury the heads of religious liouses in their chaiiter-hdiises or their 
cloisters. Thus in 1420 (Gough, vol. ii. p. 176), Bishou Chiniioe, who had been 
abbot of Glastonbury, was buried in the Chapter House there, because he had com- 
pleted it ; and before Bishop Bell, the Bishops of Durham, in their Chapter House, 
because they would not presume to be nearer totiie holy body of St, Cuthbert. (Gough, 
vol. ii. p. 176.) The Emperor Theodosius, says Gough, was the first wlio made a law 
against burying in churches, (Cod. Theod. lib. x. tit. 17.) Alphonw the Wise, kiitg, 
of Spain, forbade it, except to royal personages, Idshops, &c. (Ley, xi. Ph. 1, tit. l$n 
The custom of burying out of the church continued in Spain till the end of (bo«|3tn 
century. ^ ,> 

^ saints 
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saints were thought worthy ol^s^plaee.Mfitbii;^ oonsecrated temple, 
to a day, like the present^ when a refusal to a<fc>it ^ithin the walls 
of a Christian church the monuments and j^mys^ynck of mipn IVho 
die in infidelity or crime, is stigmatized as mg^itry. 

It was suggested that the exhibition of tlie human figure upon 
the tomb is another departure from the sfi-ict pr^rsety of Chris- 
tian taste and truth : although, if there is gufe Jci^id of sepulchral 
monument ’"beautiful in its form, comparatively correct in idea, 
and interesting both to the sculptor and the anti(juary, it is the 
old altar-tomb, covered with its recumbent figure of knight, or 
king, or bishop, of which so many exqvdsite remains are still found 
in our churches, ^ome of the most beautiful gf these have been 
preserved by the diligence and fidelity of the late ''lamented Mr. 
Stothard, in 'I'he Monumental Effigies of Great Britain;* and it 
is gratifying to see the same work continued by Mr. Hollis. 
And yet against the general idea of thus commemorating the dead 
may be urged what has beep objected already — the tendency lo 
ibdividualize sepulchrah memorials — the heavy expense attending 
it— its being obviously restricted to the rich — its necessarily im- 
plying burial within the church — and an appearance of ostenta- 
tion not compatible with the perfect humility and uuobtrusiveness 
of a pure Christian character^ 

In a memorial connected with death there must be truth » per- 
fect truth, or it must fail in taste. And one truth the monu- 
mental effigies did exhibit in a most sti iking form, at a very early 
stage in the various transitions through which they passed. Till 
about 1230, according to both Gough and Cotinan, the knight 
was represented drawing his sword; and the bishop or abbot 
with hand uplifted in the act of blessing : but from that time 
nearly all have the hands joined over the breast, in the attitude of 
prayer. And perhaps nothing can bring together in a more 
touch form the vanity of human greatness, the real awful ness 
of death, and the consolation and support administered beneath it 
by Christianity. This indeed might not have been the lesson 
really intended to be conveyed. The attitude was more probably 
Connected with the superstitions of popery, and with those erro- 
neous opftiions on the intermediate state of the dead, which coupled 
pi^ay^r wjth the doctrine of purgatory. If a truly humble spirit 
of 'J^ayer had originated such designs, they would not so soon 
have degenerated into gorgeous exhibitions, accompanied by more 
deeishre intimations of the state of blessedness of the deceased 
Ihsm perhaps true Christianity would warrant in ordinary cases. 

, i !Wor to ISSOj^says Cotman, * the beads of military men, and those 
ladies, ecclesiastics, and burgesses, when represented recum- 

bent. 
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bent, reet on single or dpuble--^called, in the ‘‘ Lincolnshire 

Church Notes 6/ Jh the British Museum, a pillow and a bolster’ 

(aQd the inereasihjg lu^tury may bcrtraced even in these). ^ On each side 
of ihess^ Is usually ^placed ii"n ahgeb emblematic perhaps of the minister- 
ing angels, who arc ever about the path and bed of the faithful, smooth 
the pillow of 'th4 dying, and carry the disembodied soul to receive the 
blessing of ite Maker. This last part nf their office is shown on the 
Elsing brass, where, as from the head of the knight, two angels are 
carrying to heaven in a sheet his glorified spirit. On the Xynn brasses 
the soul is traced to its utmost stage, and is seated in the bosom of the 
Father ; jo whom the angels are offering incense, and in whose praise 
they are striking their celestial haips. The most beautiful example of 
this is given by Govjgh, vol. li. p. 311, fiom the monument of Lady 
Percy, at Beverley Minster.’ — Introduct.^ p xiii. 

It seems also that, as greater prominence was gheii to the 
pomp of life, in exhibiting the figure in its most gorgeous form, and 
with the strictest accuracy, and in covering the tomb with highly- 
wrought canopies, it was held necessary to convey the contrast of 
death with life more strikingly by the introduction of the skele- 
ton,'*' or representation of the body in its state of corruption, in 
the same tomb. This is not uncommon in the fifteenth century, 
and becomes more frequent afterwards. It seems as if, with the 
inci easing decay of sound religion, death became more and more 
an object of fear; and the world more likely to absorb the 
thought. And it may be that some such transition may be traced 
in the animals which are represented at the feet of the various 
effigies, and of which a satisfactory account has scarcely yet been 
given. The first idea suggested by them appears to ha^e been 
that of the powers of evil trampled on or destroyed by good and 
holy men. No other interpretation can be put on their earliest 
occurrence in the form of serpents or dragons’ heads pierced by 
the end of the bishop’s croziey. This device is often found, espe- 
cially on early French monuments ; and generally in cases where 
no figure is represented on the tomb ; and only the crozier itself, 
grasped occasionally by a hand sculptured in high relief. From 
this it is easy to pass to the idea of the lion and the dragon, as 
emblematic of the same evil powers, and placed under the feet of 
the recumbent figure. A transition appears to have taken place 
from this idea to an emblematic representation of the virtues of 
tlie deceased — the lion representing courage, the dog fidelity. 
Wc must not be drawn aside here ipto heraldry — ^it is undoubted 
that by and bye the animals represented on the tombs were 
connected with the family arms, or some rebus of the family 
name. The last stage appears to have been where the dog ^ 

For instance, see Gough, vol. ii. pp. lU, 118 , 

VOL. Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 F pedally 
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pecially is really the representative of the living favourite, taking 
its station, not under, but on, the feet of its mistress, or couched 
under its master, with its name written on a label, or engraved 
on a collar round the neck ; as Sir Bryan Stapleton’s dog ^ Jakke ’ 
at Ingham, and Dame Cassy’s 'Terri’* at Deerhurst. These are 
trifles to dwell upon, but they indicate a remarkable change of 
feeling. 

It is unnecessary to say that the origin of the recumbent figure 
is to be found probably in the practice of carrying the dead body 
uncoffincd to the grave, and dressed in its most gorgeous apparel, 
as is the practice now in many parts of the continent. Thus the 
marble tomb was only the perpetuation of the spectacle exhibited 
at the funeral. The canopy may be traced from the recesses in 
the side , walls within which the cofFin-tombs were early lodged, 
and surmounted by a richly-wrought Gothic ai'ch, to the perfect 
chantries. From some of the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
it might be supposed that it was thought a proper appendage, 
upon the same principle as the canopy was carried over the living 
person. With the chapels and chantries, such as those of Bishop 
West and Bishop Alcock, at Ely, we reach perhaps the acme of 
corruption under the influence of popery. They involve many of 
the most objectionable features of that melancholy system ; the sale 
of masses, the doctrine of indulgences and purgatory, the growth 
of a mischievous secular power in the Church, and the with- 
drawal of attention from the one Supreme Being to whom the 
sacred building is dedicated, to inferior and human creatures. 

But in the mean time another very interesting form of monument 
had been introduced in brasses, a form indicating a more general 
demand for sepulchral memorials, a more lax admission of bodies 
to be buried within the church, and a greater disposition to overlook 
strict Christian discipline in the circumstances of death. The 
earliest English brass (says Cotihan) upon record is that of Simon 
de Beauchamp, who completed the foundation of Ravenhain 
Abbey, and died before 1208, and was buried in front of the high 
altar in St Paul’s Church, at Bedford, On the Continent their 
date is as early ; and in the church of St Julien, at Moris, is one 
of Geof&oi le Bel, who died in 1150.* The honour of the in- 
vention is attributed by some to France. Those mentioned by 
Cotman, in France, accord with those of Lynn, in Norfolk, in 
being not mere effigies let into the stone, but large sheets of 
metal cov^jing the whole slab ; and, where not occupied by the 
figure, with tabernacle work, or representing att em- 

broidarnthcarpet. ^ They have also cushions under the head, which 


^ Cotmaii's Brasses, p. 5. 


are 
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are not to be found in any other of that epoch in Norfolk. 
Others have derived them from Flanders, and especially from 
Ghent j and traced them to those countries chiefly which supplied 
the Flemings with wool. They were composed of various 
squares, for the convenience of importation ; are often enamelled, 
and in the canopy and tabernacle work exhibit some of the 
most exquisite combinations which we possess of Gothic architec- 
ture. Whatever' might be thought of restoring them, it is la- 
mentable to think how many have been destroyed, some to make 
tablets for inscriptions upon later tombs, but far more for the 
sake of the metal in times of war and pillage. 

We come now to the period in which the revival (we will not 
call it of art, for art in great perfection existed already, but) of 
Grecian art, began to corrupt and break down the system of 
Gothic architecture ; and with it to introduce entirely new prin- 
ciples into our sepulchral monuments— principles very closely 
connected with the general movement of mind which displayed 
itself in the sixteenth century. 

And it is worthy of remark that this change is not confined to 
England. There is in the Bodleian Library a very large and 
curious collection of drawings illustrating the sepulchral monu* 
ments of France. They were purchased, we believe, by Gough 
himself, and fill upwards of a dozen folio volumes. This collec- 
tion is the more interesting and valuable, as in the tumults of the 
Revolution the monuments themselves must have for the most 
part perished. They are executed with great care; and an 
examination of them will show a singular coincitlence with the 
history of the sepulchral monuments of England. 

The altar tomb was soon affected. It became gradually 
charged with mere ornaments, and those of a classical charac- 
ter, until it sunk into the heathen sarcophagus; bulging out 
under James into a variety oi heavy, cumbrous forms ; and 
retaining no trace whatever of its original coffin-shape. The 
figure on it, by slow and almost imperceptible advances, begins 
to stir, and pass from death into life. The feet feel the new 
idea first : they fall apart, as is natural in a sleeping posture, 
instead of being rigidly fastened together, as in the ancient 
mode of laying out the corpse, and particularly as specified vin 
many of the monastic rules. It is no longer the dead, whether 
occupied in the last moments with prayer, or reminding the by- 
stander of the pains of purgatory, but the living, which fixes 4he 
attention. And it is the living asleep, and asleep in t}^ 
greatest number instances in most painful posture ; as if 

the process of turritj|||^ih their beds and raisir^ themselves on their 
arm to look rounc^^P^ eculd only perforin painfully and by stealth, 
" ^ 2 F 2 and 
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and in a considerable number of years; and from this they rise 
to kneel together, with their wives and children, until they finally 
attain an erect posture, as in most of our modern statues. Per- 
haps the most remarkable instance of this transition is to be found 
in the Fetiplace monuments in Swinford church, which have been 
noticed and slightly etched in Mr. Markland’s little volume, but 
are engraved with great beauty in Shelton’s ^ Oxfordshire.’ 
Among these are two of precisely the same general form, exhi- 
biting each three figures, lying on shelves, as in the berths of a 
ship, and under one canopy or cornice. But they are. of different 
dates ; and, except in the details of ornament, there is scarcely 
any difference but in the attitude of the figures ; those of the later 
century being advanced another stage in liveliness by drawing up 
one of the legs, as well as resting on the right arm. Those who 
wish to trace this change may observe it in Westminster Abbey 
in the monuments of John Lord Russell (1584), Thomas Owen, 
Esq. (1598), Sir Thomas Hesketh (1605), Sir Dudley Carleton 
(1631), Lord Cottington (1652), the Duke of Newcastle (1676) 
~without mentioning others where the process of resuscitation, 
or, as It really seems, of waking out of sleep, is farther advanced.* 

For a long time, however, a devotional feeling still prevailed ; 
and the attitude of prayer is preserved. Generally the husband 
and wife are kneeling face to face ; and a book lies open before 
them on a pric-Dieu. But instead of asking the prayers of the 
bystanders, they pray for themselves, as Sir John Spelman and 
his wife, (1545,) at Narburgh : the prayer issuing from their lips. 
Nor must we forget another feature which begins to appear about 
the end of the fifteenth century, and rises into great importance in 
the two next. This is the introduction of children into the tombs 
of their parents. As the Romish superstitions were discarded, 
the merits of celibacy fell with^them the character and duties of 
the citizen became prominent; and to have raised up defenders 
for his country was one of the chief virtues to be recorded on his 
tomb. The sons are thus brought in kneeling behind their 
father, or standing at his feet ; and daughters by their mother. 
Where there are two wives, or sometimes three (and this alone is 
a feature indicating strongly a revolution of sentiment), each. fa- 
mily is attached to its own mother. On the tomb of William Yel- 
verton, ^t Jluugham, (1586) there are sixteen ; Richard A1 thorp’s 
(1554) has effigies of nineteen ; and William Bardewell’s, at West 
Sterling, (1460,) commemorates no less than thirty sons and 
Even the dead children are r epresented in tl^e ir 

^ An Handbook to Westnunster Abbey bad just been pub|lubed,by Mr. Peter 

son of the Poet. The index to this little, volume is carefully done, — a 
reflect now-a-days,’— and thus the date of atiy'zftonument may be easily ascertained, 
p. 13. 

' winding-sheets. 
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winding-sheets, att a l^tfer period, lying on their beds. It is 
unnecessary to point out here the architectural solecisms com- 
mitted in the attempt to preserve the original Gothic features of 
the altar- tomb, with the recumbent figure and canopy, m the 
altered elements of Grecian or Italian art. All that was beauti- 
ful and appropriate in the Gothic design becomes full of solecisms 
in the new style. The broken outline, the picturesque grouping, 
the pendent masses, the niches and pillars, the florid foliage run- 
ning over the surface, all of them points in perfect keeping with 
the primary principle of elevation which is the germ of the Gothic, 
are wholly incompatible with the simplicity and s} mmetry of the 
Grecian. And the artists vainly endeavoured to preserve them 
by means of vases, pyramids, busts, scrolls, coats-of-arms, project- 
ing cornices, broken pediments, and by what has not inappropii- 
ately been called the ^ crinkum-crankum ’ style of Elizabeth and 
James; in which angles and curves are, as before, studiously 
intermixed, but intermixed without due proportion ; and entangle 
tlie eye in a labyrinth of fractured lines, without unity, or harmony, 
or grace. 

As the figure on the tomb gradually rises into life, the 
artists apjicar to have laboured under increasing difficulties in 
impressing on the spectator, through some other means, the fact 
that the person represented had really paid the debt of mor- 
tality. To accomplish this purpose, the first symbol which they 
recurred to, as the nearest approach to the Gothic pinnacle, 
was the pyramid or obelisk — no unfitting emblem of eternity. 
At the same time, as if to give this eternity a due degree of 
instability, they amtrived to rest the pyramid upon four round 
balls. Instead of the whole skeleton exposed under the same 
tomb with the gorgeously- attired effigies, they were content with 
scattering about a few death’s-heads, cross-bones, and hour-glasses. 
And, as if to exhaust every possible contingency, while the sar- 
cophagus, on which the figure lies, implies that the body is con- 
tained within it, the spectator is informed, by means of a number 
of urns, that the remains have been burned, in defiance of the 
practice of Christians ; while the inscription takes care to inform 
tis that it was neither burned nor entombed, but buried in a vault 
underneath. 

About the same period comes in one of the most monstrous 
innovations upon the pure principles of Christian art — we mean 
the studied and elaborate representation of the naked figqfe. 

* Graca res est,^ says Pliny,* ^ nihil Velare.’ And with the intro- 
duction of Grecian art the * nihil velarc ’ principle penetrated 
even into our Churches. With this came also the entire Idss of 




* Ijib. xxxiv. c. 8. 
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reality. Allegory had indeed begun to intrude, as we have seen, 
in the employment of cmim^s during the purer period of Gothic 
taste. Btit the recumbent figure was still the actual representative 
of the f eal figure^ as it lay on the last occasion on which it ap- 
peiur^ before the eye, and as it was deposited in the grave. 
Its attitude was real and true — it was the attitude of a dying man 
, in the house of prayer. If spiritual beings were represented 
kneeling round his pillow, or sitting at his feet, they were angels ; 
and if the niches surrounding the tomb were filled with images, 
those images represented the relatives and friends of the deceased 
gathered there to do him honour. But at the approach of 
heathen art all this vanishes by degrees. As in the Greek 
comedy, the personages pass first into representatives of classes 
—as the armed figures round the tombs of Sir Francis Vere and 
Francis Norris in Westminster Abbey — and then lose not only 
their individuality only, but their truth. 

Not only do the sons and daughters and mourners, who 
were originally placed in niches on the sides of the altar-tombs, 
pass into marble allegories of Fame and Time, and other heter- 
odox if not vicious abstractions, who stand or sit in very mournful 
attitudes about the monument, but a whole flight of little boys 
unclothed, and with their fingers in their eyes, perch themselves 
on every available site of cornices, pedestals, and pediment ; and 
on the same * nihil velare * principle, the marble allegories them- 
selves seem to have little else to do but to exhibit the admirable 
muscular power with which the sculptor has contrived to invest 
them. Of the little boys, indeed, however uncomfortable and 
dangerous the position which they occupy, some account may be 
given how they reached their several places : for most of them 
are furnished wdth wings — and, it is to be und^stood, are repre- 
sentatives of angels ; though, why angels should take this form 
of little boys, and why they should lament so deeply for the 
transition of a good man from earth to heaven, may still be a 
question. But there are also females (who or what they are it 
is hard even to imagine), who about this time have contrived to 
climb up, and lay themselves across the curves of the pediment, 
wherever one exists ; and there hold themselves on, with evident 
distress^ in this painful and alarming posture, one leg loosely 
dangling down over the side, and the other coiled up to get a 
purchase to support themselves. This practice of taking tepose 
on a sloping pentbouse-roofi at a most break-neck distance from 
vthe gr^^d, appears to hjave been prevalent in the seventeenth 
‘ cent)iJ]^i;^;to<4 we^ should willingly hope th^it there sotne 
: : i||eanijDg ip it, like that of the pyramid; on balls, to represent the 
human affairs, and to convey strikingly the moral 
‘ « lesson 
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lesson of the prongness of human grandeur to fall. In the 
meanwhile the principal figure lies in an easy, luxurious attitude 
of perfect indifference — ^an attitude which for a living person to 
assume in the house of God would denote a scandalous irreve- 
rence; and in which to be found even in a drawing-room would 
require some excuse of illness. Neither ladies nor gentlemen arc 
in the habit, when they want repose, of laying themselves along the 
top of a sarcophagus wine-cooler, like the Duchess of Protector 
Somerset in Westminster Abbey ; and if they are sick and dying, 
as the monument seems to imply, they do not dress themselves in 
state habiliments, or lean negligently on their arms, as if in the 
possession of full health. Sir Cloudesley Shovel did not earn his 
fame by ^ reposing himself upon velvet cushions under a canopy 
of state.’ T3r. Busby would assuredly not have liked to have 
been found by his boys in the posture which he occupies. Dr. 
South, we suspect, was not in the habit of reading in bed ; nor 
Sir Christopher and Lady Hatton of sleeping upon two inclined 
planes. Nor would Bishop Hough have liked to exhibit himself 
as if just frightened out of his sleep, with his episcopal robes 
thrown round him in much admired disorder. And yet ease and 
repose, careless ease and indolent repose, are the only character- 
istics which the artists of these monuments have forcibly im- 
pressed upon their works. It is not even repose after toil. 
There is no expression of manliness, of vigour, of calm, composed 
dignity, of deep thought, of that stillness and gravity which 
carries to the mind of the spectator a sense of a superior being 
placed before him, and which religion so imperatively requires, 
and sculpture can so admirably exhibit. They have neither the 
energy of life, nor the repose of death. 

And when it is remembered that to build up these piles of marble 
in our cathedrals, in almost every instance some portion of the 
edifice has been disfigured, a window blocked up, a pillar under- 
mined, or some rich canopy or tracery pared off ; that the in- 
scriptions, like the tombs themselves, contain little but a record of 
family pride ; that almost all devotional feeling evaporates from 
the figure ; that pagan emblems, such as inverted torches, begin 
to make their appearance ; that a gaudy mixture of colouring and 
gilding prevails in most ; and that the whole erection resembles 
more the facade of a house of many stories for the living, than a 
receptacle for the body of the dead we can scarcely lament that 

* Tb«re is a well-known illustration of the religious feeling connected with the 
tion of these monstrous edifices in the histpi^ of tl»e Karl of CotVs monument 
Patrick s Cathedral, and Archbi^op Laud's efforts to obtain its removal from its 
original position at tlxe back of ^e altar to its present s!t» It is one of the "nsost 
striking specimens of this stage % sepulchral art; beav3r, cumbrous, without unity or ^ 
elegance, and rendered still pioc^ glaring in its deformity by the restoration of the * 
original colouring and gilding. 

, their 
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their ehprmeti^' expense soon led to the disuse of them ; and that 
as Orec^an taste became more defecated from its mixture with 
the remains of GoAi^# we arrive about the end of the seventeenth 
century the ne:lt stage of our sepulchral monuments, which 
may be* Called the doorway style, or two pillars supporting an 
architrave, and "^enclosing either a tablet, or sometimes still a 
fi^re. Whether this form was borrowed from the triumphal 
arch, or was the natural residuum of the former architectural' 
storied structure, when purified of its semi-Gotbic excrescences, 
may be doubted. There is or was a monument of the kind in the 
Jesuits’ Church at Rouen, which transferred the former notion 
to the inscription : — ‘ Non est hie tumulus, sed arcus triumphalis 
virtulum, cujus basis fides et scientia, columnae justitia et pfu- 
dentia, ornamenta timer Dei et pietas, coronamentum charitas.’ 
Many of these in themselves are beautiful in their proportions; 
but their total inconsistency with the buildings in which they 
are placed, and their unmeaning character, except as an ela- 
borate and expensive frame for very long and therefore very bad 
epitaphs, render them perhaps the greatest disfigurement to our 
old churches. The monuments of Elizabeth and James do pos- 
sess richness, variety, and intricacy, which in some degree interest 
the eye, and blend with the grotesqueness of Gothic architecture. 
But the doorways have nothing of the kind. And yet even these 
are ill exchanged for the huge slabs of pyramids sliced upon the 
wall, and exposing only a plain surface of variegated marble, 
which, as executors became more economical, and the dead less 
cared for, soon after usurped their places. From these the 
transition is easy to the mural monuments of the present day ; 
those blots upon the walls of our churches — which either affect no 
duty but to act as a family register of. names ftnd dates — or, if 
they do indulge in any flight of imagination, rarely venture be* . 
yond the weeping lady hanging over an urn and standing 
under a willow ; the inverted torch, emblem of the light of life 
extinct, intimating that the dead man died vrithout a belief in 
immortality ; the mourner that cannot be consoled blaspheming 
against the command ‘ not to sorrow as men without hope.’ And 
the epitaphs — but this is a subject not briefly to be touched on- — 
and our space is come to an end. 

.One part of tl^is subject we have left untouched, because it has 
b0en afluded to by us before, and deserves a more full e^^amina- . 
lion than can give it at present. We mean the cKar^ter of 
ou^ naiibtlal -monuments: in. Vt^estniinster Abbey and. St.,,Paurf., 
Private follies and extravagancies are of comparatively little 
xnhrnent ; hut \Vhen the ' government of a great and Christian 
And no better mode of commemorating the dead 
by: re-^ecting images of Neptune, and Mars, and Fame, 
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and Victory, mixed up with dragoons and drummers^ catapults 
and cannons, men without clothes in a field of battle, or English 
'generals in Roman togas, and all the trash of the poorest pedant; 
and when a Christian Church in a Christian metiropolis is selected 
as the fittest depository for these outrages, without regard to the 
ecclesiastical or religious character of those whom the State thus 
chooses to honour, there must have been something most unsound 
in the tone and manners of the age« 

We laugh at the anachronisms of King John’s barons in the 
Antijacobin, armed with blunderbusses and pocket-pistols, and 
rushing upon the stage with Knights Templars and Prussian 
grenadiers, Quintus Curtius and Marcus Curius Dentatus, the 
Roman legion and the battering-ram, to attack a convent ; but is 
there anything more ludicrous here than in the account of the 
actual monuments raised in the eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies by the British people in their metropolitan Cathedrals ? 

To use the words of the guide-books, not our own — 

‘ General Wolfe is represented (iiaked) in his last agonies, pressing 
his hand upon the wound in his breast which caused his death, and sup- 
ported on the hip of a grenadier, who with one hand gently raises his 
commander’s falling arm, and with the other points to the figure of 
Glmy descending from heaven to crown him with laurel. Upon the 
pyramid, in relief, a Highland sergeant is introduced, standing with 
folded hands, and thus silently contemplating the wreck of youth and 
valour.’ (By Wilton, cost 3000/.) 

‘Admiral Holmes is represented as a Roman warrior, resting his 
head on a cannon mounted on its carriage. An anchor, Jlag^staff, 
and other naval emblems, diversify the background.’ 

‘ Admiral Watson, robed lu the Roman toga, is introduced amidst a 
grove of palm-trees. On the one side is a personification of the god- 
dess or genius of Calcutta prostrate; and, on the other, a similar emblem 
of Cliandernagore, which is to be distinguished by the chains with 
which it appears bound.’ 

‘ Sir Charles Wager : — upon a neatly- wrought double pedestal sits a 
figure of Fame, holding a portrait of the deceased, which is supported 
by an infant Hercules, The background is sheltered by a pyramid, 
under the apex of which is placed a coat of arms. The lower pedestal 
is occupied by a piece of alto relievo, descriptive of the capture of the 
Spanish galleons.^ 

‘ Earl Stanhope, clad as an ancient warrior, is introduced in a recum- 
bent posture, clasping a truncheon in his right, and a scroll indns left 
hand ; at his feet stands an urchin leaning against a shield. A state- 
tent protects his person \ on the crown of which is seated an 
Pallas, with a javelin in one hand and a scroll in the other : a pyramid^ 
conceals the background,' • 

‘ Lord Robert Manners and Captains Blair and Bayne (by Nd- 
lekens) the background is composed of a pyramids before which 

• place^j^ 
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placed a rostral cofewn, surmounted by a do^ue of ^FamOy who elevates 
a wreath of laurel for the purpose of crowning three medallions, which 
a winged boy is attaching to the front of the column. In the foreground . 
— Neptui^y reposing on a sea'-korsOy addresses himself to Britannia, who " 
appears guarded by a Hon,* (Cost 4000/.) 

, ‘ liOrd Rodney (by Rossi, at the cost of 6000 guineas) — stands on a 
pedestal, on one side of which is seated a figure, meant for a personifica- 
tibn of History y listening to Famcy on the other side, who is expatiating 
upon the merits of Rodney.^ 

‘ Major-General Bowes, by Chantrey * [in the House of the God of 
Peace and Love.] — •* A scene admirably chiselled ffoih life. Bowes was 
slain in the breach at the storming of Salamanca; and the actual cir- 
cumstances of his death are here excellently portrayed. The shattered 
wall, the beaten enemy tumbling headlong with his colours, the charg- 
ing British, and the victorious general falling, on the foreground, into 
the arms of a comrade, are all faithfully preserved and vividly exhi- 
bited.* 

‘ Sir W. Myers: — Hercules and Minervay or, as some suppose, Wis- 
dom and ValouTy meet before a tomhy and shake hands.* 

* Sir W. Ponsonby : — his horse is introduced faintly sinking ; while 
the rider, a figure, is placed on the foreground, in a strained kneel- 
ing attitude, for the purpose of receiving a wreath of laurel from the 
hands of a statue of Victory* 

‘ Mr. Pitt — habited in the robes of Chancellor of the Exchequer y and 
in the act of addressing the House of CommonSy while Historyy a 
female, catching his portrait, is seated on one side, and a man naked 
and hound with chains, supposed to represent Anarchy y\^ on the other.* 
(63001 , !) 

‘ Major-General Hay (by Hopper) ; — The deceased, habited in his 
regimentals, appears sinking into the arms of an athletic (undressed) 
attendant ; a sentinel stands by in an attitude of grief ; and in the back- 
ground a guard is seen marching its round.’ 

‘ Sir Thomas Picton (by Gahagan) : — QeniuSy personified in . the 
statue of a winged youth, leans on the shoulder of' an ancient wairiovy 
who is designed to represent Valoury and stands in the act of receiving 
a wreath of laurel from the hands of Victory.* 

‘ Mr. Perceval (by Westmacott) : — His effigy is introduced upon a 
mattress y with a statue of Power indicated by the fasces, weeping over 
him ; and figures of Truth and Temperancey the one distinguished by 
a bridle, and the other by a mirror, erect at his feet. Along the back- 
ground runs an animated scene in basso relievo, descriptive of the lobby 
of the House of Commons at the moment of his fall.* (5250/.) 

‘ Sir John Moore : — Valour and Victory are seen lowering the general 
itito a grave with a wreath of laurely while the Genius of Spain plants 
die standard of cqmiuest over his grave.* 

Chantrey, the lameuted Chantrey, has, we hope, exploded 
^ Neptune and Mars, and Glory, and the Goddess of Calcutta, 
f and the Qenius of Spain, and the rest of the Pantheon, for ever. 
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It was Chantrey, not the Churq|ii who first made us, of thi^ day, 
sensible of these solecisms. He brought us back to Nature, and 
wc owe him much for it. But there is still ‘something to be done. 

It is still to be considered whether a statue which tells of nothing 
but the greatness of the departed, and the gratitude of the survivors, 
is the most fitting mode of commemorating ,the one, or of exhi- 
biting the other, in a Christian Church. It is but a barren homage. 

It is not the homage which a good man would choose if he could 
be called from tjhe grave, and asked in what manner he would wish 
that his name should be recorded. Surely, if the thousands now 
lavished on these public memorials were consecrated to some last- 
ing work of honour to God and utility to man, which should at 
once preserve the memory of the dead, and encourage and direct 
the good deeds of the living ; if, as Mr. Markland suggests, instead 
of busts and sculpture, we raised churches, or chapels, or school- 
houses, or founded refuges for the poor, or dedicated only some 
portion or ornament of a sacred building to the memory and name 
of those whom we wish to honour, we should be acting more con- 
sistently with that genuine benevolence which would delight to 
do good even in the grave ; and should contribute, by degrees, to 
a fund which would soon be thus rendered })ermanently available 
to the" noblest uses. And in thus doing we should only be tread- 
ing in the steps of those by whom the noblest of our works of 
charity and piety were created and transmitted to us : — 

‘ We build churches,* says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘by calculation, as a 
matter of necessity ; hut, of old, church-building was a delight, a 
luxury, a passion. Then men of wealth would build some glorious fane 
from foundation to turret, and those whose means were less abundant 
would furnish a 'pillar^ a transept^ or a choir: each man felt a 
pafcmal interest in his work ; while he lived, he delighted to visit it, 
and waCch its progress ; when he died, his mortal remains were laid 
beneath the rOof which he had raised, in the hope of His coming whose 
promise had called forth his bounty.’ * 

We may add tbsit the same practice seems to have preV?^^®^ 
both in France and in Englspd^ in the erection of painted glass 
windows, many of which appear to have contained monumental 
effigies of deceased persons. The Dean of Chichester has set an 

* Wilberforce on the Parochial System, p. 99, Several instances of this practice 
still remain in the church of St. Mary, Beverley. For example r — ‘ 'J'he corbels <Jn 
the pillars which support the north side of the iiavo, are angels with scrolls in their,^ 
hands, charged with inscriptions, which are repeated at the back of the columns^' 
recording the donors of pillars. The Mihstrells left behind them an evidence df their 
public spirit. They built one of the columns on the north side of the chui^j and ^ 
placed an emblematical device on its capital with this inscription : — , 

VfiUot mabe 

—Oliver’s Hist, of Beverley, pp. 167, 178, 351 . 


epmp^ 
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example of this kind in his owo cathedral, and we trust it will not 
be without followers. 

Mr. Marklan4 shows that this practice of cojatributing portions 
of sacred buildings was not unknown to the ancients 

‘ Mr* Feflowes,* he says, ‘ in his recent travels in Asia Minor, met 
with several Examples of the practice of individuals having contributed 
to the erection of portions of a building* He describes a beautiful 
temple of the Corinthian order atLabranda, “with twelve fluted columns, 
and four not fluted, but apparently prepared for thia^tnamental finish ’’ 
These twelve pillars preseijt the great peculiarity of having a panel or 
tablet not let in, but left uncut, projecting above the fluting ; on each 
tablet is an inscription, showing the temple to have been a votive 
structure, e. g, “ Menecrates, son of Menccrates, the chief physician 
of the city, gave, whilst Stephanophoros, this column with the base 
and capital j his daughter Trypheena, herself also a Stephanophoros 
and Gymnasiarchos, superintending the work.’* “ Leo, the son of Leo, 
whilst Stephanophoros, gave the column with the base and capital, 
according to his promise,*^ &o. &c. 

* The symmetiy of a column must necessarily be “much disturbed,” 
as Mr. Fellowes states is the case, by the introduction of tablets of this 
description ; but if the precedent were adopted in this country, inscrip- 
tions (whether as records of private liberality, or as posthumous memo- 
rials) might be so placed around the6a^(? of a column, that the eye could 
not be offended by them,’ 

What we would wish to suggest in our modern days may best 
be stated in Mr. Markland’s own words' — 

* Surely,’ he says, ‘ by the rebuilding and restoration of the old waste 
places of our Zion we should render far more honour to the dead than 
by a continuance of our present practice. And let it be remembered 
that in all the woiks which have been recommended, panels with suit- 
able inscriptions may be carefully let into the walls, recording the 
occasion when they were raised and perfected, and the names of the 
individuals to be commemorated. Thus the name of a relation or friend 
would be identified with the shrine which holds his ashes. Should the 
font and the altar call for restoration, there are many touching associa- 
tions, which point them out as most fitting memorials. At the one the 
deceased may have been baptized, and been made an inheritor of that 
kingdom in which it may be humbly hoped his spirit rests in peace ; 
and at that altar he may, during the largest portion of his life, have 
meekly knelt, and “received with trembling joy the signs and seals of 
God^sbeavenly promises,” 

. the works here recommended for adoption appear to be such as 
(ian pnlV be accomplished by a large outlay of money, and can therefore 
^ eff^lted solely by persona of fortune, there are modes by which the 
same bbjeota can be attained by individuals of moderate means. In the 
i^tat 'plade, fuatead of a paltry design being at once cofttFLEtrjt), and an 
teterior erboted out of limited fuUds, ought not the did custom of 

IStiud^g by'dfegrtrccjf to be reSotted to ? A plan for a large church might 
* ' * be 
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be laid down, but lei portion of it ijae^ely, a chancel or a transept* might 
in the first instance be perfected ; or the interior of a church might be 
finished, while the completion and ornaments of the external walls, 
tower, or spire, might be left to the care and munificence of others in 
future years. In all these undertakings there might be a principle of 
expansion^ both as regards the size and ornaments of a building. 

* A signal example has recently been given us of this laudable prac- 
tice, The liberal founder of a church in the district of Eastover, Bridge- 
water, thus expressed himself in relation to the proposed fabric : — “ The 
proposal which I rmw make is to build the church, as far as may be, 
according to the drawing which is now laid before the meeting. As 
accurately as it is possible to calculate, it will cost about 3,000/. to com- 
plete the church, exclusive of the spire. It is my wish to go thus far at 
once, leaving the spire to be completed at some future tm(\ when, from 
my own resources, or by the assistance of my fiiends, the necessary funds 
can be found. It was on this plan that the great cathedrals were almost 
all erected ; one bishop generally completed one poition of the building, 
leaving the whole to be finished by future generations ; so that frequently 
two, thiee, or even four centuries, elapsed between the commencement 
and the completion of the work.” * 

We may add an instance where a beautiful addition has been 
made to a parish church by the erection of a transept in early 
English* the lower part of which is appropriated to a family vault, 
and the upper to stalls and seats for the family, while slabs are 
placed within the tracery of the windows to receive the names of 
the persons who lie beneath. This is one of the nearest ap- 
proaches which wc have seen to the realization of our author 
suggestions. The church is that of Cal bourne in the Isle of 
Wight ; anfl the plan originated in the benevolence, good taste, 
and good sense of Sir Richard Simeon, Bart. 

Mr. Markland has not been unmindful of the objections 
which may be advanced. 

‘ Should it be urged,’ he says, * that these plans, if generally pursued, 
would lead to a neglect of sculpture, and that we should transfer the 
commemoration of the dead from sculpture to architecture, a little re- 
flection will satisfy us that the art of sculpture would, on the contrary, 
be materially benefited. The accomplished artist, instead of being 
doomed to tasks which must often be to him of the most insipid and 
uninteresting character, from their not calling for any high exercise of 
his genius, would be left to devote himself to works more congenial to 
h^s taste and feelings. Let statues, and busts, and relievos be mul- 
tiplied, but let their destination be changed. Let the statues and busts^ 
of literary men be placed in those Institutions with which thpy have 
been connected. Let those of lawyers be placed in Courts of Justice, q? 
in the Halls of the Inns of Court; those of medical men in the Coyeges, 
where their lectui-es were delivered, or in the Hospitals, which they have 
benefited by the exercise of their talents and philanthropy ; apd those of 

eminent 
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eminent ecpleeiaBtics in.&eir College XibiATies or HaQs. Let provision 
be made in the Honses of Parliament now rising for the introduction of 
statues within their witlls. How n^ch more advantageously might those 
of Lord Chatham and of Pitt^ of Fox, Horner, and ^nnpg, have ap- 
peared in such a building, than crowded, almost buned, as they are, in 
the adjoining Abbey of Westminster ! Of such men monuments are 
not required on the particular spots where their ashes rest — these form 
the most precious deposit. 

“ In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust whic&rt| 

Even in itself an immortality.” 

Shakespeare’s gravestone, with its quaint lines, would have drawn the 
same number of pilgrims to Stratford if no mural monument to his 
memory had existed ; and when we approach the gravestone, simply in- 
scribed with the name of Samuel Johnson, in Poet’s Corner, it awakens 
far keener emotions th§n the contemplation of his colossal statue in 
St. Paul’s. But we must recollect that sculpture is essentially com- 
bined with the plans here proposed. The church-porch, the al tax -screen, 
and the font, may all be decorated, lavishly decorated, if desired, with 
appropriate sculpture \ all these ecclesiastical appendages would admit 
its introduction with perfect propriety and the best effect. Grinliu 
Gibbons’s font in St. James’s Chuich, Westminster, and Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s alto-relievos on the screen of the Chapel of New College, 
aie instances in point,’ 


Art. W.^Marschnll Vorwdrts ; oder Leben, Thatetu und Cha- 
racter des Fursten Blucher vo7i Wahlsladt. Von Dr. Raush- 
nick. (Marshal Fortvards ; or Life, Actions, and Character 
of Prince Blucher von Wahhtadt .) Leipsig, 1836. 


fT^HE unjust apportionment of present and posthumous fame 
* to military eminence has often been the subject of grave re- 
monstrance on the part of the aspirants to civil and literary dis- 
tinction. Helvetius, in his work ‘ Sur T Esprit/ once famous, 
np^ little read, attempts the solution of this standing riddle in 
human affairs : — 


‘ If we can in any instance imagine that we perceive a rallying point 
fqt ^be general esteem of mankind — if, for example, the military be 
ebni^dered among all nations the first of sciences — the reason is, that the 
^eat<^pti|iu is in nearly all countries the man of greatest utility, at 
leasts Vp period of a convention for general peace. This peace 
a preference over the greatest captain in the world 
wchp^j^uestionably be given to men celebrated in science, law, litera- 
ti) re, fine art?. From whence,’ says Hdvetius, with an eye to the 

perynbing ^edi^^of his fallacious treatise, ^ 1 conclude that the general 
Mj^stls in everv nation the only dispenser of its esteem 1’ 

Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately for the French sage, that which he calls esteem^ 
which we should rather term renown, is indiscriminately eno^h 
bestowed upon the destroyers as well as the saviours of nations 
— upon the selfish aggressor who amuses himself with the bloody 
game of foreign conquest, as well as upon the patriot who resists 
him. Philosophers may draw distinctions in the study, but 
Caesar will share the meed with Leonidas. To give a sounder 
solution of the evident fact— to investigate the principle on which 
society seems agr^^ed to furnish the price for the combination 
of moral and physical qualities, essential to the composition of 
military eminence, would lead us beyond our limits, if not beyond 
our depth. So far, we f^ar, Helvetius is right, that till the mil- 
lennium shall arrive it will be vain to struggle against the per- 
vading tendencies in which the alleged abuse originates ; and 
that the injured parties must still be cejntent to look upon 
those whose trade it is to die, under the feelings with which 
a young clergyman at a county ball beholds the lady of his 
affections in active flirtation with a newly-arrived pair of epau- 
lettes ; feelings which the author of ^ Hamilton’s P>avvn ’ has 
wedded to immortal doggrel. For the moment >ve can offer 
them no consolation ; for we cannot enter on the discussion of 
the manifold circumstances which might be enumerated as a 
set-off to the advantages enjoyed by the soldier during a lease of 
existence, of which the tenure is as uncertain as the conditions are 
severe. To those, however, who moan over the posthumous part 
of the reward which Falstaff in his shrewder philosophy rated so 
low, wc might suggest as matter of reflection that the number of 
those who are destined to enjoy it is so limited as to leave ample 
room for competitors of all classes, whether poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, or writers of novels in three volumes, or of histories in 
a dozen. Survey the military annals of Europe from the French 
revolution : (jlerniany, France, Spain, Italy, Russia, Ilelgium, 
have formed the vast theatre of one huge and continuous 
scramble for such distinction. Every species of cotemporary 
reward, from kingdoms down to the Guelphic order, has indoe<l 
been showered on the combatants; but how many names will 
outlive their owners? How many of the meteors will leave a 
track of light behind their rapid and explosive course? Some 
half-dozen of all countries. Wc are speaking, be it remembered, 
f)f general celebrity, not of the just estimation in which the 
memory of individuals may be held in their own countries, or 
by the scientific. .Two of the mightiest, by land and sea, are 
our own. Russia, perliaps, may daiin some duration for SuwarofF. 
In the case of France who but a decypherer of gazettes will 

.trouble 
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trouble his head years hence abont^ai^ (A Buonaparte's 
marshals? The crisis of Valmy^ jnaay "ensure an* histdScal 
notoriety to Dumouriez; but.no hurse will frightens children 
with his name or that of Moreau. Thero^ ^ some^ijBg solid 
and unpretending about the reputation of the ^chc^e Charles, 
^Vj^jich, coupled with his writings, will secure hkn respect from 
. the Quy^roi of times to come ; but the only name connected with 
the great wars of our own time, which we can add without scruple 
to those of Buonaparte, Wellington, Nelsom and Suwaroff, as 
likely to be permanently one of the household Wdtids of the world, 
is that of a man /onffo intervallo inferior to three of the four— 
Blucher. If we are right in this supppsition, it does not follow 
that in respect of military skill and gcnihs he can justly be ranked 
even with several of those lieutenants of Napoleon whom we have 
ventured to condemn to comparative oblivion. It is rather on the 
moral ground of his identification with a great national movement, 
of which he was the ostensible leader and representative, that he 
sCems to us one of the legitimate ^ heirs of Fame.’ 

We have two lives of this commander before us, of which, 
however, the one seems borrowed almost verbatim from the other. 
We shciill ground our observations on the first which came into 
our hands, that of Dr. Raushnick. 

The Duke of Wellington received his first military education 
at a French college, a natural consequence of the deficiency of all 
appliances for that purpose in England at the period of his youth. 
It is lather more singular that his Grace’s illustrious comrade, 
whose enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Prussia formed the 
stimulus to his exploits and the basis of his reputation, should 
have bprne liis first arms against that country — the land, not in- 
deed of his birth, but of his adoption. 

Gerhard Leberechtvon Blucher was born in 1742 at Rostock, 
in M^cklenburgh-Schwerln, in wliich province his family had 
been established for some centuries, having given a bishop to 
Lubeck in the thirteenth. His father had retired from the 
military service of Hesse- Cassel upon a small landed inheritance. 
Three elder sons having been impartially, but at some e^tpense 
out of scanty means, distributed among the Russian, Prussian, 
and Danish services, it was this gentleman’s anxious desire to 
devote the two younger to the only other occupation to which 
, the landed gentry of his day condescended, the cultivation of the 
For this a simple home-education was deemed sufficient, 
and was all the parental resources could afford. In 1756 the 
iSeven Years' War broke out, and to remove his sons from the 
. temptation of mflitary scenes^ the father 'Sent them to the care of 

a relation 
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a relation in the isle of Rugen.^ Such precautions frequently ter- 
minate like the beautiful 4alo of Adii^i^s in Herodotus. vThe 
boys fot^a while contented themselves with such feats of activity 
and danger 4IS cliffs of Rugen^ii<|^ the sea could afford them. 

Soiiie cenqlTies earlier Bldcher mignt have figured among the 
sea-kings in the annals of SeanditSlvia^ piracy ; and, instead of 
emptying the cellars of Ei>ernay, ihlght have drank the ale* of 
English convents. Sweden had now joined the fray against the 
great Fredericl^^nd, in an hour evil for the paternal precautions, 
a regiment ofJS^imlish hussars set foot 0n the island. In spite of 
all attempts at t-emon strati ce or prevention, young Bliicher, now 
in his fifteenth year, jotted the ranks, and soon found himself on 
the mainland, opposed the Prussian forces in a contest in 
which little either of ardour or skill was evinced by his comrades. 
In 1758 he was taken prisoner in a cav^xlry- skirmish with the 
regiment of Colonel Bolling, who, soon perceiving some promising 
indications in the stripling, treated him with kindness, and nego- 
ciated for him an exchange with a prisoner, who, being by birth a 
Prussian, had forfeited his life to military law. This transaction 
enabled Bliicher, without impeachment of his honour, to take 
service in the regiinent of his captor. Till it was effected, he 
had tenaciously resisted the offer of a subaltern’s commission in 
the then most brilliant of continental services. 

Under Belling he served through the latter part of the Seven 
Years’ War, assisted at the murderous battle of Cunersdorff 
which first brought the formidable qualities of the Russian in- 
fantry under the notice of civilised Europe, and was w^ounded at 
Frey berg. On the re-establishinent of peace he was found a 
turbident subject for garrison duty, the inherent monotony of 
which was not relieved to him by the resources of education. His 
leisure was diveisificd, as usual in such cases, by as mutdi sporting, 
drinking, gaining, and flirtation as his pay could afl’ord, as also by 
frequent duelling, of which no serious result is recorded. One 
instance of the latter propensity, for which hot blood and the 
manners of his age and vocation may plead excuse, was certainly 
little to his credit ; for he ended by calling out his patron and 
commander. Belling, who had now attained the rank ISf ge- 
neral. That was not shot, at the least cashiered, for so 
gross a violation of military law, must' be ascribed to the gene? 
rosity of that veteran, who contented himself with transfetrinj^ this 
turbulent and ungrateful subject to a .j^ientenancy under a Major 
Podscharli, an officer to whose military tuition BlUclf6r*s hip*- 
grapher ascribes the happiest results. ^ 

In 1770 Poland was invaded by the t^*oopfe of Fredenrick, and 
Bliicher found himself again commanded by. Belling, who never 
VOL. Lxx. NO. exL. 2 o * ceascd 
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ceased to befriend him. Belling was an able and trusted soldier, 
but , bis situation in Poland was oncjk which required political 
talent and pliancy, and he was replaced by an officer of different 
habits and manners, with whom also, howeve% Bliichpr soon 
contrived to quarrel. The Poles at this time, like thf Spaniards 
in oprs, revenged by frequent assassinations Iheir subjection to 
the invader. A priest, whom Captain Bfhcher suspected as the 
instigator of two of these enormities, was summarily condemned 
by him to military execution. The grave was Agg with the usual 
formalities, the culprit blinded, and the musl®K^ discharged — 
though with blank cartridge. The priest survived liis fright — but 
this daring violation not only of justice, but of Frederick’s concili- 
atory policy, was punished, mildly enough, by the degradation of 
the offender from the highest to the lowest on the list of captains 
in his regiment. This being followed by the promotion of an 
officer from another regiment to the next vacancy, the cup of 
Bliicher’s indignation boiled over, and he demanded his retire- 
ment from the service. Frederick replied by placing him in 
arrest, with a view to give him time for consideration. The 
gentleman, however, insisted, and his repeated applications at 
length extorted the following answer : — ^ Captain Von Bliicher is 
released from his service, and may go to the d — . January, 1773.’ 

This interruption of Blttcher’s military career continued for 
thirteen years. We have heard that a chancery-lawyer who for 
any reason abandons his practice for the thirteenth portion of that 
period seldom recovers it. Assuredly, few soldiers of fortune, 
after quitting a regular service for a dozen of the best years of 
their life, have died field-marshals. Perhaps Bliicher was some- 
what reconciled to an event which seemed so likely to blast his 
prospects, by ’the circumstance that it found him seriously in love 
and half engaged with the daughter of a Saxon Colonel Melling, 
then settled in Poland. The lady was seventeen years his junior, 
Polish in her language, her beauty, and her attfactions, which is 
saying everything for the latter. They married, and settled on 
a farm of the father-in-law. Bliicher appears to have abandoned 
ihe excesses of his youth in his new vocation, and to have prose- 
cuted ^t with ability and success. After a few years * he found 
himself in condition to purchase a tolerable estatq^ near Stargard 
in Pomerania, whither he migrated from Poland. As a resident 
.proprietor he continued his attention to rural affairs, and became 
a man of consequence among his neighbours. He was elected to 
the local magistracy, and* consulted by the provincial authorities. 
This was not all. It is evident that there was something about 
Irhe man which in the estimation of his superiors had uniformly 
dhtweighed the objectionable features of his wild, uneducated, 

and 
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and untameable disposition. Frederiqk the Second wa? not a 
man to overlook the freaks of an ordinary swaggerer^ yat We 
find that at ^isr period he corresponded with Blficher, and 
assisted him wuh money for the improvement of his ej^ate^ jfirst 
in the sh^e of lo)|n without interest, and then donation. This 
liberality on the part of a sovereign so careful of his dollar’s was 
the more remarkable, as it by no means took the shape of a 
retaining fee for J^ulure military devotion. Bliicher’s restless spirit 
pined for reslf^rition to the service, but on this subject Frederipk 
was inexorable. In 1778 there was a prospect of hostilities in 
Bavaria, and Bldcher became urgent for permission to re-enter 
the army. His first attempt was defeated by his wife, a second 
by the stern refusal of Frederick. He was obliged to remain 
an agriculturist, his farm prospered, and his hearth was surrounded 
by six promising sons and a daughter. ' 

Frederick died in 1786. Bliichcr now set aside all connubial 
remonstrances, rushed to Berlin, made interest with some of his 
former commanders, and returned to Pomerania without positive 
success, but with assurances of support in due season. On the 
next military inspection he attracted by his riding the attention 
of the new king, presented his request in person, and found 
himself in his former regiment of Black Hussars, with the rank 
which he would have occupied had he continued without inter- 
ruption in the service. It was soon apparent that his military 
ardour, which perhaps might have cooled away in the barracks, 
bad only been nursed and kept vigorous by the long interval of 
domestic repose. His other old propensities were, we fear, 
resumed with his uniform, and his wife perhaps only consulted 
her own convenience and comfort by dying about this period. 
Except that she was beautiful, attractive, and fond enough of 
her husband to wish to detain him at home, we hear litue of 
her. Bliicher returned to the camp as though the interval had 
been a dream, and its adventures as imaginary as those of the 
sultan of the Arabian talc, who dipped his head into a tub of 
water for an instant, which by the delusion of magic was con- 
verted into years of deposition and servitude. ♦ 

Some years of garrison duty were still to elapse before the 
great event of' the French Revolution opened a career for such 
spirits as Bliicher. The commencement of hostilities between 
Prussia and France found him a colonel, and thus his exercise of 
command dates its commencement from the fifty-first year of his 
age, a time of life at which many officers look to a well-earned 
retirement. From the period pf the Duke of Btunswicjc s famous 
and fatal incursion to the peace of Basle, he was in almost coiq^ 
stant employment. On the death of General Goltz hg succeeded 
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to the command of the left win^ of the Prussian army ; arid 
witli 0 ut doubt the confidence of his soldiers and the general suc- 
cess which attended his operations, particularly, with his favourite 
arm the cavalry, fully justified this promotion.# The corps of 
hussars %nder his immediate command^ induing hiS^bld regi- 
ment> is said to have lost but six men ^ st^|Srise during the 
outpost <luty of the campaigns of 1793 aM ’94, ,in which Prus- 
sian accounts boast that they captured 4000 men, 1500 horses, 
and 1 1 guns from the enemy, and he retired ^om the contest 
with the reputation of a second Ziethen. The furious in the 
details of such warfare may learn them from a journal which he 
kept and puhtished. There are one or two anecdotes of this 
period which may, perhaps, tend to rescue his character from 
the imputation of unmitigated barbarism cast upon it by the 
French. While commanding within their frontier, he caused a 
captured officer"^ who had died of his wounds to be buried with 
all military honours — an attention to the fallen so unusual as to 
excite the greatest astonishment among the French inhabitants, 
who were further edified when he administered with his own 
hand an exemplary threshing to the village carpenter who had 
given short measure and bad workmanship to the coffin. Another 
incident is recorded in his journal, and we give it in his own 
words. It occurred near Kaiserslautern in 1799 : — 

‘ Among the prisoners was one whose thigh-bone had been shattered. 
They had laid him near the fire, and offered •'him bread and brandy, 
as to the others. He not only rejected this, but refused to be band- 
aged, and repeatedly begged the bystanders to shoot him. The latter 
said to one another, “ This is an obstinate, sulky Frenchman.” Muffling 
and myself wxre within hearing, and approached the group. The. 
wounded man lay still, drawn into himself, and saw nothing of what 
was passing. As he seemed to shiver, *1 caused cloaks to be heaped 
upon him. He looked up at me upon this, and again cast down his 
eyes. Not being master of the French language myself, I made my 
adjutant tell him that he ought to let himself be bandaged, and take 
nourishment. He answered nothing, and 1 made them tell him further 
that 1 held him for a poor creature who did not know how to meet his 
destiny^ and that it became a soldier least of all men to take refuge in 
despair, that he should not give up hojie of recovery, and might be 
assured that he found himself among men who would do everything 
possible to relieve him. He looked at me again, a stream of tears 
^rst from his eyes, and he reached me out his hand. Wine was offered 
hitp, he drank, and offered no further resistance to the surgeon. I 
then asked him the cause of his previous obstinacy. He replied, “ I 
have been forced into the service of the Republic. My father was 
guillotined; my bi others have perished in the war; my wife and 
C,l^ildreti,aTe left in misery; I thought, therefore, that death alone could 
end my troubles, and longed for it. Your kindness has brought me to 
* better 
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better reflections. ' I thank you for and am determined to meet my 
future lot with patience.’* * 

This incident .seems to - us to confirm the valuable adage that 
the devil is noPso black as he is painted^ especially where the 
pencil is a Freuhl^one, ‘ 

The peace of. afforded Bliicher leisure for a second 

marriage, and he was united to a Maria Amelia von Colorab. 
He held for some time a command in Mjmster under the 
Duke of Bruxis^ick, where he made acquaintance with many of 
the French emigrants, among whom the Abbe de Pradt was 
his favourite. The late King, Frederick William III., who 
ascended the throne in 1797, had found occasion, while serving 
in his father’s armies as crown-prince, to rcAiark the merits 
of Bliicher, and in 1801 promoted him to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. In 1803 he was appointed govennor of Munster, which 
by the terms of the peace had fallen to the lot oT. Prussia. The 
episcopal palace, which became his residence, now witnessed a 
revival of those scenes for which it has been celebrated by Sir W. 
Temple, in the times of the warlike and Rhenish-loving prince- 
bishop. High play was still with Bliicher a passion which could 
only find its substitute in that still more exciting pastime, in 
which 

‘ Kings liold the bottle, and Europe the stakes,’ 
and the neighbouring baths of Pyrmont afforded dangerous sum- 
mer facilities for the indulgence of this pernicious taste. 

The peace was hollow. The French occupation of Hanover 
placed the two nations in dangerous propinquity, and a strong 
war-party existed in Prussia, especially in the army, of which party, 
as a matter of course, Bliicher was a leading member. 

In 1806 the drama opened at once with that great disaster of 
Jena, which chastised the military pride and overweening con- 
fidence of Prussia, and placed her existence, as a separate state on 
the map of Europe at the mercy of the conqueror. The divisions 
and distractions of those in high command were only render^^ 
more conspicuous by the courage which the isolated and unsup- 
ported battalions of the Prussians opposed to the admirable 
combinations and concentrated masses of the enemy. All the 
advantages of superior information and intelligence which usually 
accrue to those who fight on their own soil, in this,.^trange inf- 
stance were engrossed by the foreign invader, who ntight have 
been said, like Ariel, 

* Now in the waist, the deck, and every cabin, 

To flame amazement.’ • 

The spirit, not of the great Frederick, but of Ariosto’s Agra- 
mant, reigned in the Prussian camp. Bliicher was not in a siiua- 

• . tion 
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tion as commander of the cavalry to control the movements or x§- 
pair ^ the errors of Brunswick^ Mollendorf, and Hohenlohe* All 
he could do ivas to' otfer to lead his bray# horsemen in a desperate 
attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. This Offer was at first 
accepted by the liing, but the peymission was and all that 

remained for Bliicher was to endeavour toj^v^^^Marge a remnant 
as possible of his force by a retreat imB Northern Germany, 
The courage and^ perseverance with which he conducted this at- 
tempt were such as could scarcely have derivcd*additional lustre 
from success. It must be admitted^ on the other'liand, that no- 
thi|ig|^could exceed the vigour and activity with which Buona- 
parte s generals, when slipped in the chaae, foiled all his efforts. 
Like a , wild beast; he found himself alik^ tracked on retreat, and 
anticipated in every desperate rush for escape, whether towards 
the Elbe, the Oder, o;; in the direction of Hanover. Driven at 
length through Lubeck, which to the misfortune of that neutral 
city he for a moment occupied, and where he narrowly escaped 
personal capture, he was brought to bay in its neighbourhood — 
and here, suffering himself from fever and exhausted of every supply 
for his men, he was forced to capitulate. 

Bliicher retired for a season to Hamburgh on liis parole. His 
exchange was afterwards effected with General Victor. On the 
occasion of his release he visited the French head- quarters, and 
was received with marks of distinction by Napoleon. 

With the powerful assistance of Russia the contest was still 
maintained in the northern provinces, and the offer of Swedish 
co-operation induced the king to organize a corps intended to act 
on, the rear of the enemy from the northern coast. Bliicher was 
selected for the command of this expedition, which was, however, 
frustrated in the first instance by the vacillation of the Swedish 
sovereign, and finally by the battle of Friedland and the peace of 
Tilsit which succeeded. After the treaty was signed, our hero 
retained the command of the Pomeranian army, a, post of much 
djlBculty, for the troops of the conqueror were stationed in its 
neighbourhood, and frequent discussions and disputes arose be- 
tween the commanders. Bliicher is said to have shown much 


subtlety and address in this position, in which his character gave 
weight to the concessions he was compelled as the weaker party to 
make. according to our English satirist’s theory (adopted 

'hy Tall eyrlmdX were invented by man as a concealment to his 
thoughts and a disguise to his intentions, and Bliicher is said to 


derivedtmuch convemence from his use of the German lan- 
guage in heg^iatiqn^ for which bis ignorance of any other afforded 
a pretext He stands^ indeed, accused by French writers of 
l^l^ng ^ossly misused fhis device on the retreat from Jena, in 


an 
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ai| interview with the French general Klein. It is certain that he 
succeeded in persuading that officer that an armistice had been 
concluded, and thi^t both Klein and Lasalle were thereby induced 
to postpone an^tack and allow BJliicher to get a day’s start of his 
pursuers. It is difficult to flllieve, that if he had committed 
himself in this p^stanOe beyond the allowed limits of military 
stratagem, Napoleon, *owever little scrupulous he is known to 
have been as to the conduct of his own officers, would have for- 
borne to blast 1^4‘character of a. troublesome opponent by a formal 
verification of the charge — still more that he would have given 
Bliicher the honourable reception of which we have spoken, at his 
own head-quarters. Kjbin and Lasalle had the Emperor’s ear 
for their own story, and had every inducement to make the most 
of their own justification. We must confess at the same time 
that, but for this negative evidence, even the German account of 
the transaction would be suspicious. Another accusation of a 
similar nature lias been preferred against Bliicher. He is charged 
with having violated the armistice in 1813 by occupying the neutral 
ground before the day specified for the renewal of hostilities in 
Silesia : — but the Prussian accounts reply distinctly, that the ori- 
ginal violation of this territory was the act of the French under 
Macdonald. 

The French were not his onjy accusers. During his tenure of 
command in Pomerania he found occasion to defend himself 
against certain anonymous attacks which issued from the Leipzic 
press upon his military conduct in his recent arduous retreat, 
Bliicher demanded an investigation before a court of inquiry 
wdiich had been appointed to sit at Konigsberg for the consider- 
ation of cases of a far more serious complexion. The evidence of 
that distinguished officer Scharnhorst, who had shared the toils 
and dangers of his retreat, was conclusive in his favour, and the 
result was more than his justification. 

A dark period now ensued to Bliicher’s adopted country — four 
years of humiliation, of sullen submission to almost every possible 
variety of outrage and exaction. France should in policy 
either have pursued her conquest to the utter dismemberment 
of Prussia, or have spared her dignity. The death of the loved 
and lovely Queen, who was considered as the victim of Napo- 
leon’s unmanly insults, added to the general indigqiation. In 
despite of French vigilance, and Df the tertns of the peace 
which limited the numbers of the standing army, means were 
found silently to accumulate both soldiers and material for a 
future campaign. The Baron de Stein set oe foot the famous 
tugendbuna^ and Bliicher, in despite of his now advanced age, was 
looked up to as the future vindicator of his country’s wrongs> An 

ijlness 
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illtl6ss which afflicted him through the greater part of the ye4r 
1808, and at times affebted his reason, seems but to have added 
a morbid fire to his enthusiasm. He iir said in moments of deli- 
riuTri to have * attained to something like prophetic strain/ and to 
have predicted with confideni^ the speed y^ |beration of his 
country and the downfall of its oppressor^. ^ must haj^pen/ 
he Said, ' and I must assist at it, and I will not die till it shall 
have come to pass.’ 

Bliicher s education had been that of a soldierv. , He knew no 
language but his own, but he was fond of writing, and took a 
pleaii^re in dictating his despatches and proclamations. We have 
seen letters addressed by him to the King at this period, up<m the 
subject of that future movement to which he looked forward with 
such unabated confidence, containing passages of an eloquence 
worthy of his theme. / His hopes were revived from time to time 
by the Austrian war and Schill’s chivalrous enterprise ; but the 
pi'ospect was soon clouded, and, till the two colossal powers, 
Russia and France, once more arrayeil themselves against each 
other, the distant successes of England in the Peninsula could 
alone afford him a gleam of consolation. 

Among the concessions which Napoleon extorted from his 
doubtful ally previous to his Russian expedition was the removal 
of Bliicher from his Pomeranian command, a measure for which 
the old soldier’s reckless language and deportment afforded a full 
justifiedtion. It w'as gilded on the part of the sovereign by a 
handsome territorial donation in Silesia, to the capital of which 
province Bliicher, after a short residence at Berlin, retired. 

It was to Breslau also that the King betook himself on the occa- 
sion of that famous defection of D'York from the French, which 
fired at once from one end of Prussia to the tither the insurrec- 
tionary materials long and secretly stored up for such a cemtin- 
gency. The nature of Bliicher’s feelings and advice at this 
juncture might easily be anticipated, fie was loud in favour of 
ati' immediate forward movement, louder in his scorn of more 
timid and dilatory proposals. The King hesitated in bestowing 
upon him the command which the popular voice and the general 
feeling of the soldiery would have at once decreed to him. There 
were among the court advisers not a few who looked upon 
Bliicher as a mere fiery hussar, who would compromise by rash- 
ness and want of science the hopes of the present crisis, and by 
such the pretensions of Tauenzien were advocated. The opinion 
and advice of the deeply-skilled Scharnhorst, however, pirevailedj 
and on the 1 5th of Marche 1813, Bliicher’s long dream was real- 
ized by finding himself at the head of the Silesian army. 

J¥^e have welt, perhaps at some length, on the earlier portion 

of 
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of Bliicher’s career — ^as affording illustrations of his chcaracter from 
that part of his biography with which general readers are probably 
the least familiar. The subsequent incidents of his military life 
are so well known as to make summary revision superfluous. 
It is impossible^j^l^wevcr, for one, scientific or otherwise, 
to review the gr^^P «tr^gle of 1813 and T4 without admit- 
ting that if to tbe Ei^cror Alexander belonged the political 
influence, and to Schwarzenberg the address, which mainly kept 
together the discQi;dant elements of the coalition, BKicher was the 
fighting element' which inspired the mass with a spirit of enter- 
prise in action and endurance under defeat of which few C|>ali- 
tions have presented an example. In ordinary times, or with 
ordinary objects, Bliicher’s character and disposition would have 
ill fitted him for acting with the subtle and jealous Russian, oi 
the lukewarm Swede, to whom the Gerina^is applied the well- 
known line from Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 

‘ Ach ! ihm fehlt kein theurcs haupt.’ 

Neither the amiability of Schwarzenberg, nor the patient tact of 
Wellington, which neither Portuguese nor Spanish could exhaust, 
were natural to Bliichcr ; but for his two great purposes, the libera- 
tion of his country and the humiliation of France, he could assume 
both. Defeat indeed he suffered often : — to compare him with that 
great captain from whom througliout his campaigns in India and 
Europe no enemy ever carried off a gun and kept it, would be 
preposterous. Few victories, however, have been more fairly won, 
to say nothing of their consequences, than the great battle of 
the Katzbach. No mere hussar insjiired his troops with that 
sterling enthusiasm which could enable them to pursue every 
advantage and rally after every failure, which could retrieve Mont- 
inirail on the heights of Montmartre, and keep steadily to a 
programme of combined movement after Ligny. Bliicher must 
have possessed real and high skill as a tactician, though pro- 
bably not as a strategist, to which, indeed, he does not seem ever 
to have pretended. At the same time his supreme contempt 
of danger and constant recklessness of personal exposure haid 
doubtless very much to do with his success. He poi|^essed with 
Marmion and Napoleon the art * 

‘ To will the hardy soldier’s heart. 

Who loves a captain to obey, 

Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May.’ 

His jests, frequently of a description ill calculated for chaste,, 
ears, extorted grim smiles from lips black with the cartridge, aijpjJ. 
sent laughter through the column while grapes],iot was tearitig 
ranks. When hp checked his horse in the hottest cannonade to 
light his pipe at the linstock of the gunner, the .piece was pro^ 
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bably not the worse served. Towards the close of the campaign 
in France the infirmities of age at one moment almost induced 
him to contemplate the abandonment^ of his command, and to 
retire into the Netherlands, but the spirit triumphed over the 
flesb> smd though unable to remain in the^^^^dle for the last 
attack on Montmartre, he gave his orders wit^^dmness and pre- 
cision from a carriage. His appearanc# on fhis occasion must 
have taxed the gravity of his staff, for, to protect his eyes, then in 
a state of violent inflammation, the grisly veteran^had replaced his 
cocked-hat by a French lady’s bonnet and veil. His health pre- 
vent^ him from sharing the triumphal entry of the sovereigns 
into raris, and on the 2nd of April, 1814, he resigned the burthen 
of his military command. 

The peace of Paris by no means satiated his thirst for the hu- 
miliation of France. After enjoying the reward for his services 
in the enthusiastic congratulations of London and Berlin, he di- 
vided for awhile his residence between the latter city and Breslau, 
at all times and in all places exhaling his discontent at the con- 
cessions of the allies. Unmeasuretl in his language, mixing freely 
in society of all classes, and venting his spleen on all diplomatists, 
but specially on Hardenberg, he became, without any personal 
object of aggrandizement or political ambition, but in the mere 
indulgence of his ill humour, the nucleus of, a little Fronde, cal- 
culated to offend without influencing ihc sovereign and his mi- 
nisters. 

That Bliicher looked forward to another trial of strength be- 
tween his countrymen and the French is evident, but it is hardly 
possible that at his age he should have contemplated the proba- 
bility of once more in person directing the fortunes of the contest, 
and of at last feeding fat the ancient grudge he bore not only to 
Napoleon, but to the nation. His speculations were probably 
more the offspring of his feelings than of any profound observation 
of the political, state of Europe. A letter of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, however, to his brother Sir Henry Wellesley (Gurwood, De- 
cember 17th, 1814^, shows that his views were shared by one 
whose caller judgment and nearer observation were not subject 
to such influences, and who hSd neither defeats to retrieve in his 
o^n person, nor insults to avenge in that of his country : — 

\ I believe the truth to be, that the people of this country (France) are 
so completely ruined by the revolution, and they are now suffering so 
severely froin the want of the plunder of the world, that they cannot go 
on without it; and they cannot endure the prospect of a peaceable 
government. If that is the case, we should take care how we suffered 
the grand alliance tq break up, and we ought to look to our alliance 
wfi|h the powers of the Peninsula as our sheet-anchor.’ 


Bliicher 
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BlUcher might have long gone on smoking, gaming, and scold- 
ing without interruption, if the great event had not occurred 
which restored him to his ^ore legitimate vocation. The news 
of Napoleon’s escape found him accidentally at Berlin. His first 
impulse was to the English ambassador, to twit him with 

the negli^nce of Upw coi^ntrymen ; his next to exhibit himself in 
the principal street^ of tire capital in his field-marshal’s uniform, 
a significant hint to younger generals not to expect th^ he would 
concede to them his place in the approaching fray. His nomina- 
tion to^that post of honour and danger soon ensued, and his old 
companion and atlviser, Gneisenau, was once more at his side.y 

The Duke of Wellington reached Brussels from Vienna on the 
5th of April, 1815, and found Kleist in command of the Prussian 
force, for Blucher only arrived at Liege on the 17th. It appears 
from the Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty^of the 6th, that he 
found Kleist disposed to retire, in case of being attacked, behind 
Brussels, a plan which the Duke warmly opposed, in spite of his 
own opinion expressed in his letter to Lord Bathurst, of the same 
date, of the insufficiency of the force at his disposal. From 
BHichcr’s temper and turn of mind, as well as from the event, we 
may infer that the Duke had little difficulty in recommending to 
the former Lis own views, based, no doubt, as much on political 
as military considei a^ons, in favour of a position in advance of 
Brussels. 

From the Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty of the 10th of April, 
it appears that he contemplated, in the first instance, taking the 
initiative by the end of that month or the beginning of May, at 
which period he conceived tliat the allies might throw into France 
a foice of 270,000 men to be opposed by some 180,000. (Gwr- 
wood, xii. p. 297.) We find, however, that, three days afterwards, 
his intelligence of Buonaparte’s state of preparation had already 
led him to abandon this prospect. In enclosing a memorandum 
founded on his original ideas, he says : — 

‘Since I wrote to your Lordship some irapoitant events have oc- 
curred in France, which will leave Napoleon’s army more at his dis- 
posal than w’as expected at that time, and he has adopted measures 
winch will certainly tend to increase it at an eaily period. You will see 
by the enclosed papers that it is probable that the Due d’Angoul^me 
will be obliged to quit France, and that Buonaparte, besides having 
called for the soldiers recently discharged, amounting as I understand to 
about 127,000, of which 100,000 may be deemed immediately dispos- 
able, has organised 200 battalions of Ghfenadiers of the National Guards. 
I imagine that the latter will not be a very formidable forife^ but still 
numbers were too nearly equal according to the estimate I you In 
my letter of the 10th, for me to think it advisable, und^r present cii*** 

cumstances. 
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cum&tanccs, to attempt to carry into execution what is proposed in the 
enclosed memorandum/ 

Tlie subsequent correspondence sht^ws that neither the condition 
of his otvn force nor that of his allies could have justified the ex- 
periment. The mutinous state of the Saxo|| troops might alone 
have been sufficient to derange such a plati' of actifin. Some 
officers indeed of both nations have been of opinion that it was 
from the beginning far more in the power of Napoleon than of 
the allies to take the aggressive course ; and that by crossing the 
frontier, which it is said he might have done with 40,0(ft) men, 
very soon after his reinstalment in the Tuilcrics, he would have 
had more chances in his favour than he found in June. It is 
evident that, with all his exertions, the Duke of Wellington at least 
had full occupation for the interval which elapsed, in collecting and 
adjusting the compoi^ant parts of an army, which at its best was far 
inferior to any he had commanded in Europe. His correspond- 
ence at once shows his unceasing anxiety to anticipate the offen- 
sive movement of the enemy, in which Bliicher fully shared (see 
Gttrwood, 2nd June, 1815), and justifies the prudence which 
forbade any forward movement. It shows, moreover, that the 
difficulties of his position were not confined to the well-known 
deficiencies and imperfections of his army on which Napoleon so 
much relied, its raw and heterogeneous cousposition, the absence 
of the flower of the English infantry, the refusal of the Portu- 
guese, &c. Even the article of material, which it might have 
been supposed Woolwich would have supplied in profusion, was’ 
slowly and scantily doled out to his pressing remonstrances ; and 
instead of 150 British pieces, for which he applies on the 6th of 
April, we find him on the 21st in expectation of only 42, making 
up, with the German guns, some 84 pieces ; while he states, from 
the* Prussian returns, that their corps on the Meuse are to take 
the field with 200, and their whole force with no less than 600. 
With respect to drivers, horses, the heavy artillery, pontoons, &c., 
]bis difficulties are shown to have been equally embarrassing. (See 
OuTWOodj 21st April, 1815). — But in addition to all these lets 
and hindrances, it is evident that the Duke’s scheme for offensive 
operations was throughout kept steadily dependent upon the 
movements of the allies on the Lower and Uj.per Ithine. This 
is strikingly evident from a letter to Schwarzenberg, dated 2nd 
of June, 1815,* and from the one of the same date which follows 

it 

'' r *' — — * — — — ■' - ■ — ■ ■ ■ ^ 

* * Sous ces citconsfances il est tr§s important que je sache aussitot que possible 
quail’d vous pourrez fommencer vos operations ; et de quelle nature elles seront, et 
vers quel terns nous pouvons attendre que vous screz arriv6 j\ xitie hauteur quelconque, 
ijueje pmsse conimencer de ce cotc~ci de maniere d avoir fappui de vos oph'aiiot<s. 
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it to Sir Henry Wellesley.* Napoleon, however, took the ppame 
into his own hands, and played it, in the first instance at least, 
with a skill and energy worthy of his best days and reputation. 

It is probable that no extensive military operation was ever 
conducted to its issue^ whatever that issue might be, without many 
derangements of t^fe original conceptions of its leaders, arising 
from the casualties of thd* busy moment, the failure of despatches, 
the misconstruction of orders, the misdirection of Cv)Iumns, &c. 
The operations now in question were certainly no exception to this 
rule ort either side. As to Napoleon, if his own account of them 
be believed, few commemders in critical circumstances have been 
worse seconded, as far a*proinpt obedience and punctuality were 
concerned. If Ncy and Grouchy are to be credited in their de- 
fence, no subordinates ever suffered more from tardy and contra- 
dictory orders on the part of their chief. Cjjptaln Pringle, in his 
excellent remarks on the campaign of 1815, published in the ap- 
pendix to Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, truly observes that, 
in French military works, the reader never finds a French army 
beaten in the field without some plausible reason, or, as Las 
Casas terms it, a concurrence of unheard-of fatalities, to account 
for it, ^Non nostrum tantas componere lites.’ To an ordinary 
reader Grouchy’s defence of himself appears difficult to answer. 
It is evident that in this, as proba]^ly in every other similar trans- 
action, chani'c reigneA arbiter over many important occurrences ; 
nor were such accidents confined to the French army and opera- 
tions. The English were not exempt ; and that the fate of the 
contest at Ligny on the 16th of June was seriously influenced by 
the absence of Bulovv’s corps, the fourth, is known to every one. 
In Piotho’s very circumstantial account we find the fact mentioned, 
that orders were forwarded to Bulow from Sombref, on the 15thT 
which were expected to secure his junction for the next day. The 
dispatch was sent to Hannut, where it was presumed that it would 
find his head -quarters established. These were still, however, at 
Liege, and the dispatch, appearing to be of no consequence, 
unwichtig sckelnend, lay at Hannut unopened, and was found 
there by Bulow only on his arrival at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

We shall have a word or two more to say by and bye as to the 
circumstances under which Bliicher was brought into action at 
Ligny. That his infantry fought admirably against great odds on 

Le Marechal Blucher est pr6par6 et trds impatient de commencer; mais je lui ai fait 
dire aujuurd'hui qu'il me paraissait que nous ne ■pouvions rien fatre jmqu a ce quo nous 
Jmsions certain du jour auquel vous commenceriez, et en general de voa idhs sur vos 
operations' — Gurwood, xii. p. 437. 

* The whole of Schwavzenberg’s army will not be collects on the Upper Rhine 
till towards the 16lh, at about which time I hope we shall begin' — Uumoor/, xii; p. 
438. 
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that oc€asio{]i hast never been disputed; with respect to the cav^lrj 
and the artillery Bliicher expressed some dissatisfaction. What- 
ever were tbe merits of the position^ it is clear that Napoleon 
was tasked to the utmost to wrest it before nightfall from the 
old warrior who held it. P'ew English narratives o£ the cam- 
paign have recorded the fact that it was visited by the Duke of 
Wdlington shortly before the commencement of the action, on 
which occasion the two generals concerted in person their future 
measures for mutual co-operation, in whatever manner the first 
collision might end. The German accounts have not failed to 
record the interview, nor how the at^tion of the well-girded 
Prussians was drawn to the white neScloth of the great com- 
mandery who, but for his cocked hat, with the cockade by its 
four colours bespeaking* the field-marshal of four kingdoms — 
England, Spain, Pi:>rtugal, and the Netherlands — might have 
been taken for an English gentleman on his morning ride. We 
believe it to be the opinion of most English officers acquainted 
with the ground at Ligny, that the Duke under similar circum- 
stances would have defended it in a different manner from that 
adopted by the Prussians, for that the locality admitted of a dis- 
position which would have less exposed the masses not imme- 
diately engaged to the murderous fire of the French artillery.* 
We have heard that Gneisenag was sensible of the objections to 
this feature in his own arrangements, but had adopted his course 
from knowledge and experience of the habits and morale of his 
own troops, who, as he is reported to have expressed himself, liked 
to see the enemy. In illustration of the Duke of Wellington’s 
opposite practice in this particular, wc are tempted to quote the 
following passage from a French military writer. It ib from an 
krticle in the ‘ Bulletin Universelle des Sciences’ for 1825, on a 
history of the Russian expedition, by the Marquis de Chambray : — 

‘ The author,’ says the reviewer, ‘ compares the English and French 
methods of fighting, and the operations of the generals Massena and 
Wellington in 1811. Among the remarkable propositions to which the 
author is led by the results of this inquiry, we select the following for 
notice : — To defend a height, the English infantry did not crown the 
crest, after the practice of the infantry of other nations. Massena was 
repulsed, because the English employed for the defence of the heights 
they occupied the manoeuvre I have spoken of before (that of placing 
themselves some fifty paces in rear of the crest, and leaving only 
tirailleurs on die slope), which is preferable to that hitherto in use.’ 
'ifhis manner of defending heights,’ continues the reviewer, * is not 
new. It has been sometimes employed, but it had been adopted 
generally by the English during the Spanish war. ft had even been 

♦ iPbis yievr is borne out by the remarks of a very able Fromian cifitic of the cam- 
pa%&,'the bite Oeneml Clausewitr.. 

> taught 
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taught their troops in time of peace. The infantry of other nations 
places itself usually on the crest in sight of the assailant. French in- 
fantry remains rarely on the defensive ; and when it has overthrown the 
enemy, pursues with such impetuosity as not always to preserve its 
ranks. Hence the reverses it has suffered on some of the occasions, 
which are ^ew, when^ it has defended heights. For on most occasions, 
such as Corunna, Busaco, Fueiites de Onoro, and Albuera, it attacked.* 

There is doubtless great difference between the local features 
of Ligny and Busaco, between a Flemish slope and a Portuguese 
sierra, and we arc aware that the ^ brunt of the former action lay 
in the low villages of Lieny ’ and St. Amand ; but the principle 
of non-exposure is thd^sarae. It has been stated that when 
Napoleon mounted his horse on the morning of the 18th, seeing 
few signs of the British force in his fj||pit» he began to vent his 
disappointment at their presumed escape, bjit that Foy, who had 
much Peninsular experience, warned him not to rely on appear- 
ances. ^ Wellington,’ he said, ' never shows his troops. A 
patrole of dragoons will soon ascertain the fact, but if he is 
yonder. I warn your Majesty qve Vinfanterie Anylaise en duel est 
tc diable' 

The incident of Blvicher’s fall under his expiring horse at 
Ligny, and of the memorable act of devotion on the part of his 
aide-de-camp, is well known. Modern warfare could probably 
hardly furnish a parallel case, and Froissart has recorded no 
more chivalrous exploit than that of N ostitz. From the Prussian 
accounts of this cavalry charge, at the head of which Blucher had 
thus exposed his person in vain, we collect that it was repulsed, 
not at the sword (X)int, but by the carbine fire of the French 
cavalry, who stood firm in their ranks. This we imagine our 
officers would consider as rather an old-fashioned proceeding, 
and worthy of the cuirassiers of the sixteenth rather than of the 
present century. We find, however, that same method was 
again resorted to with success by the French cavalry under 
Grouchy in an affair near Namur on the 19th. 

The victory remained with Napoleon, but Blucher, instead of 
obliging him by retiring on Namur, clung with tenacity to his 
communications with the English, and, exactly as had been 
agreed upon, directed his retreat on Wavre. No beaten army 
ever rallied quicker or to better purpose. Blucher was conveyed 
to a cottage, whence he dictated his dispatches and issued his 
orders, unshaken in spirit, though sorely bruised in body. While 
the surgeon was rubbing his bruises he asked the nature of the 
liniment, and, being told it was brandy, stated^ his opinion that 
an internal* application would be far more efficacious. This was 
applied in the mitigated shape of champagne, and he saief to the 

^messenger 
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messenger who was on the point of departure with his despatch, 

‘ Tell His Majesty das ieh hdtte halt nachtjetrunken, and that all 
will do well.’ His order of the day for the 17th, after some 
reflections on the conduct of the cavalry and artillery, included 
with these words — ‘ I shall lead you again against the enemy : we 
shall beat him, for vve must.’ 

We find in the ^ Life of Napoleon’ published in the Family Li- 
brary, a story of a second interview between the Duke and Bliicher 
on the 17th, stated as a fact well known to many superior officers 
in the Netherlands. The author and his informants, however 
superior, are mistaken. The Duke in the early part of the 17th 
had enough to do to conduct his une\aiif)[>led retreat to Waterloo, 
from before Napoleon’s united force and superior cavalry — a 
movement which but for trifling affair o£ Genappe would have 
been accomplished without the loss of a man. lie remained at 
Quatre Bras so occupied till half-past one p.m., and then retired 
by the high road to the field of next day’s battle, which he 
thoroughly examined, and was proceeding to dinner at Waterloo, 
when he was overtaken by an aide-de-camp of Lord Anglesey, 
with the intelligence that the 7lh hussars had been engaged with 
the French lancers, and that the enemy was pressing his rear. 
He immediately returned to the field, and remained on the ground 
till dark. Bliicher, on the other hand, was forced to keep his 
bed during tliis day. 

The 18lh, however, saw him again in the saddle, at the head of 
Bulow’s newly- arrived division, urging its onward course, and bis 
own, like Milton’s griffin through the wilderness, cheering the 
march- worn troops till the <lefile of St. Lambert rang to his old 
war-cry and sobriquet ‘ Forwards’ — reminding them of the rain 
which had spared so much powder at the Katxbach, and telling 
them of the promise of assistance which he stood pledged to 
redeem to the English. Nobly indeed was that promise re- 
deemed, and the utter ruin of the French army is to be ascribed 
to that assistance. Ungrateful we should be not to acknowledge 
such service, tliough we cannot subscribe to the theories, whether 
French or Prussian, which give it the full merit of saving from 
destruction an army which had, while ns yet unsupported, re- 
pitls^ every attack and annihilated the French cavalry. 

We icnow that no thought of so disastrous a result crossed the 
ininds pf those about the Duke’s person, and that officers of his 
Staff who left the field wounded towards the dose of the action, 
dkjl Hid witE no other feeling of anxiety than for the personal safety 
pf ibim tbp¥ left behind. His servants, who, in the village of Water- 
loo, l^d th^ oppWtunity of witnessing the incidents of the rear of 
a battler— which try the nerves more than those of the fray 

^ itself — 
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itself~knew their master well. The manoeuvres of the kitcheln 
were conducted with as much precision as those of the Foo^ 
guards at St. James’s. Reign what confusion there might in the 
avenue oT Soignies, there was none in the service of the duke’s 
table, and the honour of the Vattel of his establishment was 
pieserved frec from stain as his own. 

That he ever returned to eat the dinner so prepared was cer- 
tainly not due to any avoidance of personal exposure on his own 
part. Of Buonaparte’s conduct in that respect on this his last 
field- day we have seen no account on which we could rely. We 
have no doubt of his sang-froid under fire ; but whether Wa<^ 
lerloo witnessed its conspicuous display we are ignorant. On 
divers celebiated occasions he is known to have abundantly ex- 
posed himself ; but in general he would* seem to have been as free 
as our own commander from the vulgar ostentation of courting 
danger, and in most of his greater battles there was little call for 
it. We have heard that Bertrand, at St. Helena, set mu('h store 
by an opera-glass tliiough which Napoleon had discovered the 
English g<‘neral at Waterloo. We believe that neither the Duke 
nor his staff* succeeded at any moment of the action in identifying 
the person or exact position of his great opponent, though few 
great battles have brought rival leaders so near. That our chief 
was everywhere except in the rear is well known ; and the 
casualties among his own staff, of whom many were hit at his side, 
bespeak the hot service he went through. Danger pursued him 
to the last. After sixteen hours in the saddle, he was alighting at 
his own quarters, when the spirited animal, long afterwards a pen- 
sioner in the paddocks of Stratlifieldsaye, as if conscious of the 
termination of his labours, jeiked out his heels in a fashion which 
a slight change of direction might have ma<le fatal to his late rider. 
Such an exploit would have rendered poor Copenhagen rather 
more famous than the little gentleman in black velvety so often 
toasted in our Jacobite revels of the last century. 

That the two allied nations should be altogether agreed as to 
the apportionment of the glory of the day was not to be expected. 
It is clear, to the lasting honour of both, that whatever feelings 
may have since grown up on this subject, none interfered for 
a moment with the cordiality of their subsequent operations. 
Bliicher had none of the jealousies to contend with which bad 
frequently embarrassed him when acting with Russians and 
Swedes ; and any difficulties arising out of the diverging lines of 
communication with their resources, only served to shoiv the good 
will and determination with which they were ijiet by the com-* 
manders of the two armies. The following passage from a Piri^s- 

VOL. hXX. NO. CXL, 2 H sioH 
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Itian pen will ifehow that: just national pride is not always incon- 
sistent with candour 

♦ Upon thei question, who really fought and won the battl<^ of the 18th, 
no dWnssion, much less contention, ought to have arisen. Without in 
the slightest degree impeaching the just share of Prussia in {Jie victory, 
or losing sight for a moment of the fact that she bore a great share of 
the danger, and drew much of it fhnft her allies and upon herself at a 
decisive moment, no unprejudiced person can conceal from himself that 
the honour of the day is due to the Anglo-Netherlandish army, and to 
the measures of its great leader. The struggle of Mount St. Jean was 
conducted with an obstinacy, ability, and foresight of which history 
affords few eiikaraples. The great loss of the English also speaks the 
merit of their services. More than 700 officers, among them the first 
of their army, whether in rank or merit, and upwards of 1 0,000 sol- 
ders, fell or retired wounded from the field.’* 

We may here remark, in justice to the Prussians, that their 
lQ$jS on the 18th has been greatly underrated by many writers. 
Pringle, among others, counts it at 700 men. The Prussian re- 
turns are given in Plotho's Appendix ; \ that of killed and wounded 
for the 4lh corps alone shows a loss of 5000, of which 1250 were 
killed. This bloody struggle occurred principally in the village 
of Planchenoit, the capture of which is compared by tlie Prus- 
sians with that of Blenheim in the battle of llochstett. It is a 
part of the action ivhich has been little noticed, but was creditable 
alike to French and Prussians. The village was stoimed and 
retalicn tliree times. We think that the entire loss of the Prussian 
army on the 1 8th could hardly have been less than 7000, at which 
their authorities compute it. Especial credit is du^ to^Thiel- 
man, who, during the day of the 18th, resisted the obstinate 
endeavours of Grouchy’s far superior force to cross Ihe^^Dyle'^at 
Wavres, Grouchy, indeed, effected towards c^ening the passage 
of that river at Limales, but too late for his purpose of dividing 
fho Prussian army, or forcing Bluchcr to concentrate hif force 
and abandon bis allies. We know not which most to admire, 
the determination of Blvicher to redeem his pledge of succour 
to Wellington, or the gallantry with which ThielinaU enabled 
Blneher to carry this resolution into effect, protecting at once the 
flank Ohd rear of the Prussian army, guarding one road of direct 
Brussels itself, and preventing Grouchy from maiching 
to ti^^assistan^e of Napoleon. ^ 

Tb^ struggle, so unequal in point Of numbers, was continued 

I ^ 

^ Slast^s, 1763*IS1^. Fraakfoirt, 1820^ Vol. iii., 

^ f Wik AllM Stc, Berlin, IB18.* 
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for some hours on the I9tb. It was not till Vandamme had 
advanced on the direct road to Brussels^ as far as Rossieres^ on 
the verge of the wood of Soignies^ thereby turning the right 
dank of Thielman, that the latter abandoned the defeiice of 
Wavres, and began an orderly retreat on Louvain. He had pre- 
*Viously learned the extent of the success of the allies on the 
18th, and must have been easy as to the result of any furtlier 
♦advance of Grouchy. The news reached the Frenchman a little 
later, and he forthwith commenced a retreat, which, perhaps, 
in its execution did him even more honour than his previous ex- 
ploits. 

The above remarks, which we think calculated to render bare 
justice to the conduct of our Prussian allies, are founded on the 
minute and authentic official reports of Plotlio’s fourth volume, 
^liat some caution is requisite in dealing viitli the numerous nar- 
ratives which have been published of these transactions may be 
proved from such an instance as the following passage, which is 
to be found in a History of Napoleon, by a M. de Norvins, pub- 
lished for inilifary readers, and beautifully illustrated by the pencil 
of Raffct. Speaking of Wellington’s position at Waterloo, he 
says : — ^ The post of Hougomont, on the left of the English, 
became to them of the last importance, for it was there that the 
Prussians were to join them.’ This is only to be equalled by the 
change in the relative positions of the heart and liver adopted by 
Molierc’s impromptu physician. Errors so flaerrant as this are, 
indeed, of rare m lUiiiMlICl* liiirilii iiiliji i I i' T 
unprofession^l-Wfiters, unless they enjoy the advaiitageTanSh'^wi^^- 
(iesc %clj llfuse it, of communication with sound military autho^^ 
1 n accomplished civilian of our own has lately closed 

witranlaccount of this final struggle a voluminous History, which 
has, we know, enjoyed in its progress a very high share of popu- 
larity. Agreeing as w^e do with many of Mr. Alison’s political 
^pimons, and approving the spirit of his moral reflections, we 
lia\e no disposition to question the general merits of a work 
which ig at all events entitled to a formal and separate article, 
and Which we hope to make the subject of one in due season. 
Meanwhile, however, since the subject of the Waterloo calppsiga 
ha?J come in our way, we may be pardoned for remarking in general 
that a writer^of Mr. Alison’s particular qualifications would Have 
acted wisely in compressing the military narratives and disquisitions 
which abound in his volumes,* and in abstaining from certain con- 
olus^ns, Whicl^ coming from him, possess, ind|^d, no other au- 
thority tjian th4t with which his mere powers of language can in-^ 
vest them, but may be quoted by interested persons ftn* their own 
purposes-^— J)ersdns who would otherwise pay little i^ntwn to 

. 2 H 2 Mr. Alison 
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Mr. Alison or Ids work. In Jds account of the Belgian cain^ 
paign, he has, in our opinion> only added one to a long list ^ 
imperfect i^itirratives,* fitter .for the pages of a magazine than for a' 
compilation of the dignity and importance to which he aspires. 

Mr. Alison (History of Europe, See,, vol. x. p. 991) speaj^s of 

♦Buonaparte’s favourite military manoeuvre of interposing between 
his adversaries, and striking with a superior force first on the right 
band and then on the left,’ 

as haying been attempted by him anti baffled in this campaign. 
We doubt whether the expression of interposing between two 
adversaries can be correctly applied to any of Buonaparte’s suc- 
cessful campaigns, and we almost suspect that if he had in con-f 
templation a manoeuvre of so much hazard on this occasion, it 
Waatbe first on which he can be said to have attempted it. Hear 
Clausowitz on this mgrtter : — 

* All writers who have tieated of this campaign set out by saying that 
Buonaparte threw himself between the two armies, in oidcr to separate 
them. This expression, hoyvever, which has become a terminus technicus 
in military phraseology, ha^ no clear idea for its foundation. space 

intervening between two armies cannot be an object of operation, ft 
would, have been very unfortunate if a commander like Buonaparte, 
having to deal with an enemy of twice his force, instead of falling on 
the one half with his united strength, had lighted on the empty interval, 
and thus made a blow in the air, losing his time whilst he can only 
double his own force by the strictest economy of that commodity. Even 
the %hting the ona in a~iiiTinnliisn bytiyhidi it will be pressed away 
it can be effected withourtl>!s»,of time, incurs the 
giflgSt danger of lhaing attacked in the rear by the Jatter, 

pierefore, be not far enough removed to put this risk out oT^^mRon, a 
^mmander will scarcely venture on such a line of attack. Buopij^te, 
tfi^^efore, chose the direction between the two armies, not inffraer to 
separate them by wedging himself between, hut because he expected to 
find and fall on Blucher’s force in this direction, either united m h» 1 
separate bbdiea .’ — Feldzug von 1815, &c,, p. 54. J 

|n the particular instance Mr, Alison’s supposition is so far 
supported, ,^hat Buonaparte’s main attack was on the light and 
ioentre of the Prussian position rather than the left. The battle 
of Ligny began late in the day, and it was perhaps only want 
of time which, prevented Buonaparte from pushing a column 
further their right flank at Wagnelies. Whatever his pur- 
pose, hjB certainly was under the conviction after his success 

• — — — 

,‘f Among tbabattl ^iian which Sir. Alison has, we think, most nnfoziunately la- 
we hnwt noti^fparticularly those of Assye and Toulousfe. As to both, his 
hud ixuuw^uracV axe/ as we shall probably have occasion to show ii^ detail by 
A by, most distant aad/ after the publication of Colonel Gurwoed's book especially, 
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that Bliicher had retreated towards Namur, and his neglect in 
pglcertaining this fact would appear U> have been a singuletr and 
fatal error. But his main object was evidently to find the 
^Prussian army, and beat it. 

. * This position/ says the historian, speaking of Ligny, * was good and 
well chosen, for the villages in front afforded an admirable shelter to the 
troops.’ — p. 924. ^ 

The position, as occupied by the Prussians, has been considered 
very defective by better authorities than Mr. Alison.* English 
ofhcers are, we believe, pretty well agreed on this point ; but if their 
judgment be questioned, no writer has pointed out some of its 
Niliibets more clearly than General Clause witz, who, having served 
as chief of the staff to the third corps of the Prussian army, 
writes with greater authority on this part of tlic campaign than 
•perhaps on any other, lie particularly censures the occupation 
and defence of St. Amand, one of Mr. Alison’s admirable vil- 
lages, as a pernicious /ior.9 d^covvre. It was too far advanced, 
and the Prussians as the action proceeded were exposed to 
greater loss than the assaulting enemy, in moving successive 
battalifms down the slope to its defence. Their strength was 
thus consumed before Napoleon made his final attack with his 
reserves. Posts which cost the defenders more outlay of life 
than the assailants, though sometimes necessary evils, ‘'can hardly 
deserve the epithet admirahh. (See Feldzug von 1815, p, 91.) 

The cavalry action of the 1 7th at Genap2>e is briefly but incor- 
rectly described in the following passage: — ^ 

‘ So roughly had the French been handled on the field of battle the 
preceding day that no attempt was made by them to disturb the retreat 
of eitb^ army, except by a body of French cuirassiers, which, about four 
o’clock in the ^ternoon, charged the English cavalry, who were covering 
the retreat bet\ieen Genappe and Waterloo.’ — Alison^ p. 932. ^ 

JKor cuirassiers read lancers. Tjhey did not in the first instance 
rha^e the English cavalry, but pressing rather close on our rear, 
were charged gallantly but ineffectually by the 7th Hussars, who 
could make no impression on the front of their column in the 
defile, and lost many officers and men, wounded and prisoners. 
When the lancers, flushed with success, debouched on wider 
space, they were ridden over by the 1st Life Guards. 

In discussing the vexata qutjesHo of Grouchy’s 'conduct oivthe 
l^th, Mr. Alison, p. 995^ speaks of his force as Jhtly matched by 
the Prussian corps opposed to him. « at Wavres, No account, 
Erfeach or other, which we have Seeb» rates corps 

^USS'lhan 32,000 men. The third Prussian dhrps, ynder ThjeL 

♦ We believe we 'bnay safely state that in the oourae of 
already noticed, the Duke of Wellington did not conceal laai^pal Iflttcher hia 
apprehensions as to the clioice of the position neatLiguy. » • 

man, 
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nian> — instead of risings as Mr. Alison says^ to 35,000— did not 
exceed 16>000! 

994, 


mi 


‘ No official, account of the Prussian loss,’ says Mr. Alison, p. 
ever been published.”^ 


e^idg their loss on the 1 8th* As we ha\e already haA evasion 
to signify, Mr. Alison might, have found the official returns most 
%iinutely given ip the Appendix to Plotho’s fourth volume, dis- 
tinguishing officer^^, * ipen, and horses, down to what Mr. Can- 
ning called the fraction of a drummer. A, separate list for Thiel- 
mans loss in the action at Wavres is alone wanting to make 
these returns quite complete. 

Mr. Alison says, p. 924, 

‘ It was in Che evening of the 15th, at half-past seven, that^Wellington 
received the intelligence at Brussels. Orders were immediately de- 
spatched,’ &c. " « ^ 

As Buonaparte’s first attack was on the Prussian outposts at 
Thuin> it was natural that the first intelligence of hostilities 
should come from the Prussians, but their officer met with some 
delay, and the news was, m fact, brought by the Prince of Orange. 
He found the Duke, not at half-past seven, but soon after three 
o’clock, tit dinner at his hotel, about 100 yards fiom his quia?^s 
in the paik, which he had taken care not to quit during the morn- 
ing, nor even on the day preceding, though pressed to do so in 
at least one instance by a peison of high consequence, who was 
not probably aware of his leason for remaining. The Prince of 
Orange, who had thus come in from the Belgian outposts to dine 
with the Duke, was soon after followed by the Prussian General 
Muffling, who brought accounts of the affair of Thuin, and orders 
were immediately issued for the movement of the army to the Ifeft. 
These; despatched about five, must have reached most of the corps 
Jby eight, and probably all before ton. The Duke’s detailed 
wders 4re not all as yet before the public ; but it is, perl^yps, 
sufficient to refer to the Mem or audit rfi of 15th Juno, J Silvas 
printed by Colonel Gurwood. Before ten, fuither accounts were 
received fiom the Hanoverian General Dornberg, showing that 
all was quiet in the direction of JVIons* &c., — and the after orders 
were i^ued. (Gurwood^ 15th June, 1815, 10 p.m.) 

In ine not very intricate case of Waterloo itself Mr. Alison in- 
dulges himself in various decisions of a rather questionable clescrip- 
tion^ As to the ground of the action, for instance, he lays down 
* The French array had an open country to retreat over in casej ot 
disi^te^ wpfle the British, if defeated, would in all probability lojsa ] 
artillery in the defiles of the forest of Soigmes.’ — p. 937., 

'^he factri^ the Duke fought yvith one ds^Ie in his rear, * 

rte fought with two, difference" was/that while the ' 

in ejctremis^ have j^aintained the wood with his 

infantry, 
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infantry^ Buonaparte, if beaten, could not so well have inain- 
ttained Mr. Alison’s open counWy, And odd enough, baf so it is^ 
"ftir, Alison states, at page 935, a conclusion lather different from 
that which he announces in p; 937, for the dict%im there lU 

* after disaster would he difficult, if not impossible, to the 

Britisn army, through the narrow defile of the forest of Soigmes ; over** 
throw was [meaning, must ruin to the French.’ ^ 

We know not how to reconcile these interlocutors. The plain 
truth is that the enemy’s troops could have run away on either 
side of the chaussce, and they did so ; Imt his carriages must have 
been jammed iii any but a very timely retreat, as the}" were, in 
the d^hle of Genappe. However, Mr. Alison may be assured 
tHat the Duke of Wellington did not, at any time, contemplate the 
necessity of^a retreat from his position at Waterloo. Upon the 
occasion bf no former battle had he t.dvep more pains to make 
himself by pcisonal inspection thoroughly accjuainted with his 
ground, and he was, from firt.t to last, satisfied of his ability 
maintain the post until his all} should ariive to his suppojt. 
CIau9^^iiz, p. 117, expresses a positive opinion, in which- every 
mititaty critic* but a Frenchman must concur, that, even had the 
whole Pf Grouchy’s force been at Napoleon’s disposal, tl^e Duke 
had nothing to fear pending Bliicher’s arri\al. 

I^he t)uke b often talked of as having exhausted his reservejJ 
in the action. This is another grave error, which Clansewitz 
has thoroughly disposed of (p 125). He enumerates the tenth 
British brigade, the division of Chassc, and the cavalry of Col- 
laert as having been little or not at all engnged- -and he might 
have also added two brigades of light cavalry. 

That there was, as Mr. Alison states, much confusion with the 
retiring baggage on the road to Brussels is true eiiough-^^uch is 
always the case with the rear of a great army during a battle^, 
but the baggage of the old Spanish regiments remained \yhere 
0 ^ oidered until sent for by the Duke, and everything 
reaped them in safety about midnight — a remarkable instance 
of precision, all things considered. 

A nother statement is calculated, as it stands, to convey a post*- 
tively false impression as to the situation and services, during 
the battle, of the English officer who ranks next to his illustrious 
leader for constant, persevering, and frequently brilliant per- 
fqr^mani^e of his duty. 

i ‘ Wellington,* says Mr. Alison, p 937* ‘ had stationed General Hill, 
with nearly TOGO tnen, at Hal, six miles on the right, in Order to oov# 
the great toad from Mons to Brussels.* ' ^ 

* An^, again, in describing the state of the Duke’s prepai^ations 
oU the morning of the 18tb, he says,-*-^ 

^ - * His 
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‘ His whole with the exception of the detachment under Hill, 

near Hal, was now assembled.’ — ^p. 938. 

* *•! 

Frotti; these passages an ordinary reader would certainly infer 
Hdl was not personally engaged in the battle ^ Water- 
hl^t th^^t he was sitting on his fcrse at the head oj^|fep|nall 
d^chedbody of 7000 men, six miles out of cannon-sholt. The fact 
Hh; th^ the whole army was divided into two corps. The Prince of 
Orange commanded the first. Lord Hill the second, which included 
in the list of its commanders of division or brigade such names as 
those of Clinton, Picton, Pack, Kempt, and Adam. this 

corps Lord Hill was ordered to detach a part, and a parr only, of 
the fourth division, under Sir C. Cplville, to which was attached.^ 
more considerable body of Dutch troops under Princ^e Frederick 
of Orange. The whole amounted to some 17,000 men. The 
immediate object of this detachment was that of guarding the road 
from Mons to Brussels ; but had the Duke been compelled to 
retire from his jposition at Waterloo, this corps would have ren* 
dered important assistance to his right> and, had the been 

undeebivi^jt it would have been in line at Waterloo by 
The certainly attached much importance to th4 poison of 

Hal. || is a strong one, and had been occupied by Marlborough 
shortly before the battle of Oudenarde. If Napoleon had ad- 
vanced in this direction, it is probable that the battle for the 
defence of Brussels would have been fought here. Lord Hill’s 
presence^ however, was not necessary at Hal on the 18th ; dnd 
we will venture to say that no general officer was under hotter 
fire in the action of Waterloo than our oonmttinder-in-chief. 
He disposed and led on in person Sir F. Adam’s decisive attack 
on the frank of Napoleon’s guard. In the despatch of the ]9tfi 
to Lord Bathurst, the Duke says, — ^ I am particularly indebted to 
General Lord Hill for bis assistance and conduct on this as on all 
former occasions.’ — Gh^rtoood, vol. xii. p, 483, 

^ During' this terrible strife,* says Mr. Alison, 
ton rem^iined in his position at the foot of his 
throwing himself into a square, or directing the advance of a line. So 
heavjr was the 6re of cannon-sh«$#to which he was exposed that nearly 
all his suite were killed or wouh^ed by his side ; and he was obligeii^n 
the close of the day to the casual assistance a Portuguese, who 
near, to carry tha^ most necessary orders.’ ^ 

"^hebwfapi* Lu in a subsequent page favours us with the tpsis^ 
eerbk adtkessed by theJQfpke to the soldiery of two bf the 
>Wiver£#^uares in^ ■^hich^S^Grace thus threw himself. We 
' abl^ fb Alison that the story, however 

glibly curreub of the'l^jb^^ oce^onally fringing himself into 
^ " " a square 


p. 941, ‘ Welfing- 
tree, occasionallv 
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square is a fiction. He n&o^r once was in that position through- 
out the battle of the 18th. For Portuguese read Piedmontese. 
The young gentleman in question was of the family of De Salis, 
,a subject of the Sardinian government, and in its service. The 
.mis^l^^e undertook was of danger, for his uniform made 
hircnKable to be mistaken for a Frenchman by the brigade^ to 
which he carried the Duke’s order to advance. * Were you ever 
in a battle before ? ’ said the Duke. * No, Sir.’ ' Then you are 
a lucky man ; for you will never see such another.’ 

^ Bliicher and Wellington, by a singular chance, met at the farm'ST 
La Belle Alliance, and mutually saluted each other as victors.^ — p. 95*?. 


They met, not at La Belle Alliance, but a short distance fur^ 
ther on the Genappe road, near a farm called the ' Maisorv' 
Rouge,’ or ‘ Maison du Roi.* This was the furthest point to 
which the British a<lvanced ; at least it whs here that the Dukp 

f ave orders for the halt and bivouac of his own exhausted troops^ 
nd handed over the task of further pursuit to the^^russians,'-»' 
nothing loth to accept it. 

The above remarks have been called forth by Mr* Alison’s 
propensity to the extraction of military details from ^estionable 
sources. We find graver cause of o^nce withhim when he sits 
^Qwn in his library-chair to distribute his ^r^e and censure t 
between the tw6 great commanders whom nB^KjAimmons befo^fe 
his tribunal. His parallel^f Napoleon and Wellington, 
the fashion of Plutarch, is a tissue of truisms and assumptions 
which must not at present detain us ; but among his ^feiJO ohse^yoc 
Hons conceived in an European spirit I — there occurs a passage 
on which we think it worth while to say a few words 


* In the first place, it is evident, whatever the English writers may 
say to the contrary, that both Bliicher and the Duke of Wellington were 
surprised by Napoleon’s invasion of Belgium on the 15th of June; and 
it ^ impossible to hold either of them entirely blameless for that 
ciri^knstance. It has been already se^n from the Duke’s despatches, 
that On the 9th of June, that is, six days before the invasion took place, 
he was aware that Napoleon was collecting a great force on the frontier, 
and that hostilities might immediately be expected. Why, then, w$re 
the two armies not immediately conceBrated, and placed in such a situ- 
ation that they might mutually, if attached, lend each other the necessary 
assistance ? Their united force was full 190,000 effective ipen, while 
Napole<m’a was not more than 1 20,000j^ or, at the utmost, 1 40,000. Why, 
then, was Blucher attacked unawares and isolated at Ligny, and the British 
infantry, unsupported either by cavalry or artillery, exposed to lliet 
attack of a superior force of French, ^jornposed of all the thrce^j|lmig» *t 
Quatre Bras? It is in vain to s»y that they could hot pronde|^Jb1[ieir 
troops if they had been concentrated, and that if was necessait^Vatch 
every bye-road which led to Brussels. do nut eat more wri^ dra'jvn 

^ * together 
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together than whe^ scattered over a hundred miles of country^ Mar* 
borough and: Eugene had long ago maintained armies of 100,000 men 
for months together in Flanders i and Bliicher and Wellington had na 
didiculty in feeding 170,000 men drawn close together after the cam-t 
paign did comnience. It is not by a cordon of troops, scatterfld over a| 
hundred" miles, that the attack of 120,00#* French is to be arre#|J^ If’ 
the British army had from the first been concentrated at Waterlo^atid 
BlOcher near Wayres, Napoleon would never have ventured to pass 
them on the’ road, however unguarded. Those who, in their anjtiety to 
uphold^ the English general from the charge of having been assailed 
*"^awares^ assert that he was not taken by surprise in the outset of the 
Waterloo campaign, do not perceive that in so doing they bring against 
the much more serious charge of having so disposed his troops, 
whfen he knew they were about to he assailed, that infantry alone, 
without either cavalry or artillery, were exposed to the attack of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in superior numbers, contrary not only 
to the plainest rules of the military art, but of common sense on the . 
subject. — p. 988. J 

* It results from these considerations that in the outset Wellington and 
Bliicher were out-manoeuvred by Napoleon Napoleon so ma- 

naged matters that he was superior to either at the points of attack at 
Ligny and Quatre Bras. This is the most decisive test of superior 
^eneralsh!|r. / • allied Generals were clearly out-generalcd,* 




&C.' 


the DBEe of Wellington was summoned from Vieipia 
RHkc the Command in the Netlierlands, the armies of our con- 
tinental allies %vere distributed in different parts of Europe, while 
the greater part of that of England had been detached to North 
America ; and though peace bad been concluded with the United 
were laot yet returned. On his arrival from Elba, Buona- 
parte had found a French army in Franco completely organized, 
consisting of 250 000 men, with cannon and all requisites, and 
capable of increase from a number of old soldiers and returned 
prisoners, dispersed through the country. It is obvious :|^at, 
under such circumstances, the fiist measures which the Generals 
of the allied armies could take must be defensive. The armies in 
the provinces and on the left bank of the Rhine must have 

b^n strictly directed on this .principle. They were at the out- 
posts; it was their office to protect the march of the other armies 
Qjf the allies to the intended basis of combined operations. Each 
ot ,these armies,, indeed, had particular interests to attends to be- 
sii^ tho)^ tyhich were common to all; but the peculiar ol^eCts 
were of supreme and paramount importance. 
pnd^,the Duke^s command^ consisting of British, 
Haj^overians* had to preserve its communications 
wf|]| England, Holland, Germany ; to maintain its connexion 
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with the Prussian army; ‘and to protect mussels, the seat of 
government of the Netherlands. 

Napoleon had great advantages^ whether for offensive or de- 
fensive i^rations, in the number, position, and strength of the 
forti^^^Jion the N.E. frontiir of France* These enabled him to 
organize his forces and arrange their movements beyond the 
power of detection on the part of the allies, evert to the last 
moment. They put it out of the power of the allies to under- 
take any offensive operation which should not include the means 
of carrying on one or more sieges, possibly at the same time. 
The country occupied by the Duke and his immediate allies was 
c omparatively open, for the ancient strongholds of Flanders had 
been found in very bad condition, and though his measurei were 
as active as judicious to put them in a state of defence, no activity 
could repair their deficiencies in a very brief space of time. No 
general ever occupied a defensive position of greater difficulty 
and inconvenience, and the uncertainty of the length of time 
during which it was to be so occupied was an aggravation of that 
difficulty. It is clear, from numerous passages in Colonel Gur- 
wood’s l’2th volume, that the Duke could do nothing to terminate 
that period till the other armies of the allied powers should have 
cn tested on the basis, of combined operations. The 1|<ike could 
only occupy himself, as he did, in strengthening his position by 
pushing on the works of Charleroi, Namur, Mons, Ath, 
Tournay, Ypies, Oudenarde, Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, 
and Antwerp. Reports of an intended attack by Napoleon had 
been freejuent before June: and previous to the 15th of that 
month it was known at Brussels that Buonaparte had left Paris 
to take the command on the Northern frontier. This certainty, 
however, could make no immediate change in the position of the 
allied aimies ; il could not ihvest them with the power of taking 
the initiative. All the usual precautions for the forwarding of 
ord^ to the troops in their respective cantonments had been 
already adopted, but any decisive drawing together of the forces, 
founded on any hypothesis which could as yet be formed, might 
have been destructive^'to some one Or other of the interests wHich 
it was the business of the Duke to preserve inviolate. 

Mr. Alison, however, decides that the Duke was surprised 
because^ he did not know that Buonaparte would attack by the 
vaHey of the Sambre, and did not collect his troops to meet the 
enemy in that direction. 'It is valn,^ says Mr. Al^^om 'to say 
that it was neOessary to watch every bye-road Brussels/ 
Does Mr. Alison know that among the said byo-roads there 
pened to be four great road^ leadmg ori Brussels from the depart* 

^ ' - menii 
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the North and the fortresses on the French frontier — one^ 
from Lisle^ by Menin, and Courtray, and Ghent ; one from Lisle 
on Totittnay> Oudenarde, and Ghent; one from Cond^'Oti Tour- 
nay; one from Conde by Valenciennes, on Mons? 
were great paved roads, presenting no other obstacle*^^J^tbe 
unfinished works to which wc have before adverted. On any or 
all of them Buonaparte might have moved his columns with the 
same, secrecy with which he poured them on the Prussian right; 
and with greater ease and rapidity — for the fact is remarkable, 
though little noticed, that Napoleon had, at an earlier pcHod, 
broken up the roads by which he ultimately advanced on Charle- 
roi, and which he was in consequence obliged partially to repair 
for that advance. It was highly probable up to the last moment 
that Napoleon would make his main attack by #ne or more of 
these bye-roads : and it is now the opinion, not perhaps of Mr. 
Alison, but of somewhat higher strategical authorities, that if the 
puke of Wellington had concentrated his troops prematurely to 
the left, Buonaparte would have so acted Would it have been 
no advantage to him to have opened the campaign by throwing 
himself on the line of the English communications with Ostend, 
driving the Court of Louis XVIII, from Ghent, and probably 
occupy ing«|Brussels ? We may, with General Clausewitz, Chink 
it probable that even such a start of success would have failed 
to avert Napoleon’s ultimate ruin ; — but the Duke had a com- 
plicated task to perform — it W’as his business to throw away 
no chances: he had to watch over the inclinations as well as the 
real interests of different populations : he had to watch over the 
great danger of any sudden revival of the Buonapartean p9^estigp 
—•he had sacrifices to avoid as well as objects to compass. Let 
us consider what would have been his position at the best, had 
any one of the interests intrusted to his care been sacrificed. 
He might have effected his junction with Bliichcr, and have 
answer^ a French proclamation from the palace of LaOken 
by the Gazette of a victory on some other field than that of 
Waterloo; but how many Alisons would have arisen to tell us 
bow^in the first instance he had allowed his right flank to he 
turned 1 The victory must, indeed, have been rapid and decisive, 
tvbich would have silenced the opposition orators of England, and 
.repaired the shattered morale of Belgium — with a French army 
between the Duke and coast, and Brussels the head quarters 
<tf*Napoleon. ‘ * 

mai^-furtfaer suggest to Mr, Alison that though troops do 
not more wheir together than when separate, it is rather more 
di^cuipfor the commissary to bring their necessary supplies to 

one 
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one point than to many^ especially as respects cavalry. Alia^oa 
must be aware that these troops, quartered, and as it was, crowded, 
on the territories of an ally, were not fed by the Napoleonic pro? 
cess of, compulsory requisition. Those who were responsible fo»» 
t!ie^||ffiil^)line, physical condition, and efficiency, had good reasons 
for not collecting them an hour sooner than was necessary. A 
nervous and incompetent commander having the fear of such 
critics as Mr. Alison before his eyes, would probably have been 
distracting his subordinates and harassing his troops by marches 
and counter-inarc bes as profitable as those of Major Sturgeon in 
Foote’s farce, while the Duke was keeping his men in hand and 
his counsels to himself. Such a general would assuredly not have 
gone to the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. 

We should like to know Mr. Alison’s definition of a surprise. 
We do not ourselves profess to furnish an)p compendious formula 
including all the conditions which collectively or separately may 
justify the use of a term so derogatory to the reputation of any 
commander. We apprehend, however, that these conditions are 
most completely fulfilled when the party assailed is not expect- 
ing to be attacked at all. Lord H ill’s attack of the French at 
Arroyo Molinos is an instance of this rare class of exploits. 
Another fair condition of a surprise is when the party attacked 
is prepasresd for defence, but when the line of the hostile approach 
or the point of attack js one which he has overlooked or neg- 
lected : in this way SoUit was surprised at Oporto, Jourdain at 
Vitoria. The affair of Culm affords an instance in which two 
hostile bodies surprised one another, for the Prussians no more 
expected to find Vandamme in their front than he did to find 
them on Ins rear. We presume Mr, Alison hardly means to 
bring the Duke of Wellington under the first of these categories. 
As to the latter, we contend that Napoleon’s line of attack was 
one embraced and provided for in the Duke’s calculations, but 
which the circumstances of his position made it impossible for 
him, up to the last moment, to anticipate with precision* 

It is probable that even Phormio, who lectured Hannibal at 
Ephesus,* was aw^are that the initiative of operations betweetftwo 
armies cn presence is a great advantage, of wliich cither leader 
would be too happy to avail himself. The allies in the Nether** 
lands and on the Meuse in 1815 were, as we have shown, neces- 
sarily on the defensive,^ They were waiting for the junction and 
co-operation of other large armies, destined for the attainment of 
a common ultimate object. This defensive position did not nedis- 
sarily preclude all idea or plan of attack upon^he enemy* Tite 

1 

* See Cieero Otninrey lil?. ii., cap. IS. 
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tziight have so placed himself as to have rendered the 
atiaeking hie army advisable^ even necessary. In that case the 
En^Kah and Prussians should and would have taken the initiative; 
bni tbewemy did not assume any such position. Qjqyjihe con- 
tri0ry; he took one in which his numbers, his moveme^^^de- 
idgiiis could be concealed, prolectetl, and supported, down m the 
very moment of execution. The allies, therefore, could not have 
the initiative in the way of attack. But they might have, and 
the^^had it, in the way of defensive movement ; and, with sub- 
mission, we maintain that they availed themselves of that oppor- 
tunity the instant that it was within their power. Their original 
position having been calculated for the defence and protection of 
certain objects confided to their care, any alteration in that posi- 
tion previous to the first movement of the enemy, and the cer- 
tainty that that was a»* real maoementy must have exposed some 
important interest to danger ; and therefore no mo\ ement was 
made until the initiative had been taken by Buonaparte, and the 
precise design of his movement was obvious. Any movement'on 
the J>art of th^ allies, previous to his ascertained march and pur- 
pose, would have been what is commonly called a ^ 
menti and we believe the Duke of Wellington has ne\er hesitated 
to avow his opinion, that, of all the chiefs of armies in the world, 
the one in whose presence it was most hazardous to make a false 
movement was Napoleon Buonaparte. ^ 

Wo have not the Duke’s detailed atm complete orders fot the 
movements of his troops on the receipt by him of authentic intelli- 

f ence of Napoleon’s decisive movement on the Sambre:^ ’ We 
elieve that, if we had it in our power to place those orders in full 
before OUT military readers, it would be apparent that but for 
the occurreUce of certain accidents, which we shall not character- 
ise Turther tlian by saying that he never could have expected or 
reckoned on them, the left wirtg of his army — infantry, artillery, and 
particularly cavalry — must have been in position at Quatre Biras by 
twoo’olock on the 16th of June. It was only, as has already 
been in consequence of an accident that Bulow’s corps 

did %idt jbm Bliicher in time to take part in the affair of Ligny on 
that day ; but since Bliicher Was not to be able to repel the French 
on the Jfith, the English army, however strong it might have been, 
. mMt, in c^sequence of what was settled between the Duke ancl 
l^the morning of the 16th, have retreated from Quatre 
&e 1 7tb. But take things as they were : — the forces that 
Quatre Bras, and concentrated upon the position of X*igny» 
wer^j^afficie^t to cnaintain the one post, and to retire from the 
c^er order, an<k fully prepared for immediate co-opera* 

ha further carrying out of a plan deliberately framed 

‘ beforehand* 
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boforehancJ., And this was the plan of the Duke of W#Ui^|fton 3 
who, with a very remarkable accuracy of prescience^ Tfi* we 
have seen, predicted, as early as the 2nd of June, 4hat his first 
active piovement would be on the 16th of June, anct^^hp, from 
the arrival in the Netherlands, had considered, Water- 

loo ^the ground on which, if Buonaparte should make Brussels 
his aim, it would be the best for the allies to fight their battle in 
defence of that capital. And now, wise not only after, but in 
spite of, the event, Mr. Alison tells the general >^hose business 
was defence, and whose defence was completely and triumphantly 
successful — whose defence included the entire protection of every 
object and interest committed to his care — the avoidance of every 
sacrifice and risk to w'hich he was exposed, and the gaining of 
the greatest battle recorded in modern history — Mr. Alison tells 
the Duke of Wellington that he was • ‘ surprised,* 

Tioeuvrcd,’ and ‘ out-generaled ’ by the leader whose every aim 
and purpose he, in a campaign of three days, utterly baffled and 
for ever overwhelmed. 

Mr. Alison, however, does not merely infer the fact of the 
Duke’s ^surprise’ in June, 1815, from the outward aspects and 
results of those military operations which our historian considers 
himself so well entitled to criticise. He has, being a skilful 
lawyer, reserved the strotlgest part of his case for its close. He 
has direct and positiv^evidence to produce — he can show Aot 
only that the Duke waJRirprised, but f he exact circuuistancej» in, 
and by consequence of which, be was surprised. He' thus puts 
his irrefragable witne.ss in the. box : — ^ . 

‘ Wellington and Bluclier, at this critical period, were relying al- 
most entirely upon secret intelligence, which was to be for- 

warded to them by Fouebe This extraordinary delay in 

collecting the troops when the enemy, under so daring a leader ^ 

was close at hand, cannot be altogether vindicated, and it was wellnigh 
attended with fatal consequences; but the secret cause which 
led to it is explained in Fouch^’s Memoirs J 

‘ 'I’hat unparalleled intriguer, who had been in commiinicalion with 
Wellington and Metternich all the time he was chief minister 
und% Napoleon,, had promised to fiiirn’ish the B^lish general 
not only with the exact moment ifi^r^attack, but with th^ . . 

plan of the campaign. Wellington ^as hourly In expectation of tMs^^.^ 
teliigencej which would have enabled him to know in what, directior^h^^ 
should concentrate his forces ; and thence it wa^ thait fie lay tnotion%^ 
in his^ eahtonmerits. How h6 did imt receiVe it nidsf Vd 
Fotich($*s oTO Words My a]^nts with ''MjeW<&rriich and 
lingtoti had promised marvels a|id mouritains ; tfi€^ Bfiglish 
expected th^I should at t/i^ least giv^-him Ihs^ plan of 
paign. I k^|w for cei^in that the unferi^ea attack woul$ take 

on 
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I6ih ot I8th at l»teat, Napoleon intended to give battle on the 
17 th to the English army, after having marched right over the prusBians 
on the preceding day. He had the more reason to trust to the succeas 
of that plan, that Wellington, deceived by false reports, believed the 
opening of the campaign might be deferred till the beginning qI 
The success of Napoleon, therefore, depended on a surprise ; ;iSitndl 
arranged my plans in conformity. On the very day of the departure of 
I^apoleon I despatched Madame D — — , furnished with notes written 
in cipher,' containiiig the whole plan of the campaign. Bnt at the same 
time I privately despatched orders for sack obstacles at the frontier, where 
1 Fv>u<*b^ ^ pass, that she could not arrive at the head- quarters 

* of Wellington till after the event, 'fliis was the real explapa^ 
MO, 348. inconceivable security of^fhe generalissimo, which 

at the time excited such universal astonishmexi^ * — vg}, p. 921. 

We are ready to make every possible a$irnis$ion to Mr. Alison* 
and his respectable authority. When the Bavarian V^recle arrived 
late on the ground of Wagram, as we have heard, he apologised 
to Napoleon for his delay, saying ^ I fear I have deranged your 
Majesty’s plans;’ to which Napoleon replied, ^ I have no plan, 
but as you arc come we will attack.* Lef us suppose, however, 
that on this occasion Buonaparte had a plan, and that Fouche 
knew itib all its details. Let us take for granted still further the 
a^ithenticity of the memoirs attributed, to Fouche — that he not 
’’*^My^' 4 p«bned the passage in question, but .that the infamy o^ its 
truth, as far as his own conduct is con^med, allaclies to him — - 
and that h^ was the complex traitor he ^^^ribes lujmself, Wqulcl, 
it follow that the Duke of Wellington could or Would depend on 
M, Fouche ’s p,ccurately knowing and truly reporting whether 
Buonaparte hjid made uj) his mind to move on Charleroi or on. 


Mens ? 

Beipg professionally a weigher of evidence, Mr. Alf^on, ^we 
conceive, ought hardly to have relied, in any case, q^ st^te^ 
meats of a work attributed to such an apostle of as 

dPouqh^i^ yet he does so without even making the liquify 
^hether the work is really his in all or in part, or whether it 
is tet cWi^ed with the biographies of those tWo admirable 
females J^jadame du Bairi and the Marquise de Crequi. W® 
Intve -it in our powey, howe^l,^ to give a short and direct answc# 
to Mf. Alison’s solution of4,^mysteiy he has conjured up— jIt 
. i^nfounded. N o decision, of the Duke, whether to set 

in motion, to keep them quiet, or tp govern their 
was in 4}^e slightest degrep influenced by the’^ronpsA^ 
the expectation, the arrival, or non-arrival of any intelligence 

< „ , . 




pC WflJipton, Jot tb? we { 

0(3ge adversary was oq 


ro]^jr< pJiid 
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exporting' an attack, did wait for intelligence on which bo pould 
rely of the precise direction of that attack. Ho waited, howeyer, 
not for a French petticoat padded with Fouche’s autograph ciphers, 
but for' reports from the British or Prussian officers at the out* 
posts. , V 

It is proper to observe that Mr. Alison’s marginal references to 
Col, Gur wood’s twelfth volume, pp. 449, 457, are so placed as if 
the Duke’s papers would afford some indication at least of his re* 
liance on Fouche, We are very sure this was a mere lapse of the 
pen on the part of our historian. But we cannot acquit Mr. 
Alison of very culpable negligence in having written a ‘ History 
of Europe’ without reading the Duke of Wellington’s despatches ; 
and if he had read this twelfth volume, he would have found at 
its G49th page the following sentence, being part of a letter to 
General Duinouriez^ dated Paris, September 2G, 1815:-— 

‘ Avant mon arrivee ii Paris au mois de Jiiillft, je n’avais jamais vu 
Fuiiche, ni eu avee lui communication quelconquc, ni avec auciin dc 
ceux qui sont lies avee lui.* 

Inhere was no dependence on the espionnnge of traitors, and 
there was no surprise. Buonaparte, from circumstances, enjoyed 
tlic full advantage of the initiative. His skill in using that 
advantage, with the courage and devotion of an excellent army, 
gained him a partial and, $cm])orary success over Bliicher, wliich, 
if Bliicher had been a^lMack or Hohcnlohe, might 4iave been 
more serious, and which, if Bulow’s orders had reached him in 
due time, would, most probably, have been no success at all. The 
J3uke of Wellington, meanwhile, though unable to extend so far to 
his left as to join in the battle against Buonaparte in person, occu- 
pied during the IGth, and repulsed before night, a large portion 
of his army under one of his best generals, and effectually prevented 
liitn from pursuing the incomplete advantage he had obtaine 
over Bliicher. Buonaparte could not follow the Prussians, leaf? 
ing the Duke with his army collected and untouched in possession 
of all the passages of the Dyle, and of his communications with 
France by the valleys of the and Sambre. Excepting, 

therefore, the momentary glimps^B|fcccess at Ligny, all Buoi^a*- 
parte’s movements in this grand”s|^(Pa of attack were cflfeotually 
checked and discomfited. The great advantage he stayed With ^ 
availed him nothing. He had found antagonists whoni > ^either 
his rapidity could surprise, nor his dexterity' perplex ; and he fell 
to rise no more, v ’ 

Dj^Mr, Alison’s pages bore somewhat less the impress 
sclf4atisfactibn with his own^ conclui^na^as to the conduct oHibis 
momentous ^mpaign, sltould be tempted to refer him to the 
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p 0 ^ 1 |umouj» work of General Ckusotritz, who, having served, as 
wte have iitated^ aa chief of the staff to the third corps of the 
Prusaioai etmy, and having long applied himself to the scientific 
bran^lKStif his {profession, has at least a better claim than Mr. 

deal in sweeping and authoritative censures on si^bjects 
^ ^is imture. Mr. Alison will find in that work, and we give him 
tiui full benefit of it for his argument, a disposition, very natural 
Ih a Prussian, to find fault after the event with the Duke’s caution 
in the protection of his right. He will find him favourable to a 
system of closet junction between the two allies at the manifest 
and iidmitted risk of those sacrifices which the Duke undoubtedly 
declined to incur. He will find the Prussian most impartially 
severe on his own commander » especially on ground with which 
he is acquainted, the field of Ligny ; but he will find him, when 
lie comes to detailed eriticism on the I'luke of Wellington, writing 
with the caution whigli becomes a soldier cognizant of the diffi- 
culties of the Duke’s position, but confes‘?edly ignorant of his plans, 
intentions, and the details of his orders for the distribution and col- 
lection of his forces. General Clausewitz died in 1831 ; had ho 
lived to read even Colonel Gurwood’s twelfth volume w’e think 
it probable he would have modified some of his conclusions. Had 
he retained them we might still differ from such a critic, but 
we could only do so with the respect due to extensive service, 
the modesty which usually accompa^s exponence, and, we 
must add, the impartial honesty of a ^rman gentleman. With 
regard to Mr. Alison himself, we desire also to speak witli 
genet al respect, indeed, but we cannot acquit him of serious blame 
upon tliis occasion. When an Englishman darts his sting from 
the tail of ten elaborate volumes, at what he thinks the vulnerable 


part of the highest military reputation of liis country, and the 
purest of any age, we cannot but remember that, though he 
riiay h^e done little, he has done bis best to impair that repu- 
ifationki' His success, &o tar as he obtains it, will make him 
in 0aS0ct proportion an useful tool in the hands of men of a 
stamp, the professed detractors here and elsewhere 
of the greatest subject of^^^ realms who has ever devoted 
to their service. time to return to Marshal 

Forwards. 

Mjimy swords were reluctantly sheathed on the convention of 
Ghtudi but none / more reluctantly than his who for a second 
time entered the gates of Pails as a conqueror, which he would 
rafher rhgve forced as a destroyer. Restrained as he was by the 
coiner lieads and less vindictive spirit of the sovereigns whom he 
eetv&i, and the ^ealer'^atrwith whom he hatl co-ogerated in .the 
fieid^^he waa with difficulty^revented from Wowing^ up the hgau- 
• 1 ^ tiful 
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tiful bridge of Jona,* Hia wrath exhaled as usual in 
oasms against the whole tribe of pen'Ond-^ink men and 
He found also some distraction in the vice of gambling* fo|r 
whicli under Buonaparte, and indeed down to the reign of l/>uis 
Philippe, every public facility was afforded to all classes in the 
French capital. Such distractions could only have assistfHl 
the process of mental and bodily decay, which was further pro^ 
moted by an accident, An English garrison without a horsn'race 
is scarcely a thing in rrrum n a turd* BUicher, attending one of 
these festivities at St. Cloud, fell lieavily horse and man oyer a 
rope \^hich he was too blind to perceive in his path, and it is said 
that the effects of this fall were perceptible in some very curious 
forms of hallucination, such as extort a smile even from those whp 
are contemplating the melancholy spectacle of the ruin of a noble 
mind. • 

The attractions of Paris were insufficient to overcome his aver- 
sion for its inhabitants. His head-quarters were for the most 
part pstablislied at St. Cloud, and occasionally transferred to 
Rambouillet and Chartres. The arrangement of the conditions of 
the peace of Paris afforded him the opportunity, of which he 

We arc ti^mptecl to place here part of the la»t of the Duke of WellmgtQifi lowg 
soiios of letteis to Blucher om the subject of ihU bridge, and the whole of tne imme- 
diately subsequent communication : — 

* Mrfrt liebtr Fiir^t, ^ * PariSf 9th Jufy, 1615. 

* The subjects on whuh Loid ^astiereagh ajid I conversed with vour Highness and 
General Comte Gneisenau this nioining, vi/. the destruction of the bridge of Jena and 
tlie Itvy of the oontiihution of one hundiod millions of fiancs upon (he city of Paris, 
appeal’ to me to be so impoitant to the Allies in genei’al, that 1 cannot allow myself to 
omit to diaw your Highness s attention to them again in this shape. 

‘ The dcstiuction of the biidge of Jena is highly disagreeable to the Kiu§ and to thq 
Ijeople, and may occasion disturbaiue in the city. It is not merely a mllitaiy ineasme, 
but lb one likely to attach to the chaiactef of our opeiations, and is of political 
puitaiice. It is adopted solely because the biidge is consiilered a inpuument of tho 
battle of Jena, notwithstanding that the Government are willing to change tl^e name of 
the bi idge. * ^ ^ ‘ 

‘ Consideiing the biidge as a monument, I beg leave to observe tliat its iminedu 
dcbtructiou is mconsistent with the promise made to the Commissioners on the part of 
the Flench aimy, duiing the negotiation of (he convention, vi/. tliat th^ monu?pentS| 
museums, &c., should be leseived foi the decision of the Allied Sovereigns. 

‘ All that I ask that the execution of thS^*'deTS given for the destretetirm of the 
bridge may be susjiended till the Sovereigns, J^^arrive here, when, if it shopld be 
agreed by common accuid that the biidge to be destioyed, I shall h^ve no 

ohiection/ &c. &c. — Gw'wood. vol, xii. p. 552. 

^ A Pans, cs 10 Juilkt, 1815, 

‘ Mm Wsr Fnrftt ^ a 9 heum dh 

* he diner est clie^! Very aujouid'hui a 0 heures, et j’espgic qiie nous pa8seraD| une 
jomii4e agrddble. 

* Je viens de rocevoir la nouvelle que les Souverains arrivent aujourd’hui a 

et des 0 |:djes d’y envpyer des gaides, £c„ ce que je faia. Je 40 

que q^nelques heures a Bondy, et qu'ils ^ouiront ^riv^^ ce i|f>ir. ^ ^ s 

‘iQl Mw&bkl torinoe BlxJclier.' * W 

: ^gWly 
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glftdljr availed himself, even before its final signature, to depart 
fot Prussia; His farewell address to the army bore date the 31st 
of October, 1815. The retiring forces began their march, but bo*- 
fore Bliicher himself crossed the frontier, hearing of some further 
diplomatic difficulties, he took upon himself to halt them as sud- 
denly and peremptorily as if they had been a regiment on i>arade. 
The confusion produced by this parting act of authority was ex- 
cessive, and was only put an end to by positive orders from Pai'is. 
Bliicher reached Aix-la-Chapelle in a broken state of health on 
November 20, the day on which the peace was signed. K^nce, 
with frequent delays, and harassed by the noisy demonstrations 
of respect with which he was everywhere received, he slowly 
made his way to Beilin. 

The light seemed burning to the socket, but it was destined still 
to shine, though with enfeebled and tremulous lustre, some four 
years longer. He resided chiefly at Kriblowitz, in Silesia, on an 
estate with which, in 1814, he had been rewarded by the King, 
but paid occasional visits to Breslau and Berlin. A journey, 
dictated by medical advice, to the sca-baths of Dobberan, affordcrl 
him an occasion to visit the place of his birth, Rostock, where he 
recognised and received with touching amiability some surviving 
acquaintances of his earliest youth. Hamburgh and Altona were 
also gratified by glimpses of the veteran. He passed on his route 
the chui'chyord of Ottensen, in which r^ose the ashes of Klop- 
stock. He had been personally acquitted with the poet, and 
as he passed he uncovered his grey head, a soldier’s tribute of 
respect to th^ German muse, which his early patron Frederick 
the Great would have sneered at. He also visited Klopstock's 
widow, who opened on the occasion a bottle of tolcay, which her 
husband thirty years before had charged her to reserve for some 
occasion of singular joy and festivity. These little incidents 
Jiave tlijwr value. Napoleon’s esteem for Ossiaii, and Bliicher’s 
of the * Messiah,’ remind us of the veneration for 
femali^wastity which has been attributed to the King of Beasts. 
Of ^‘honours showered upon him from all quarters, sovereigns, 
burgomasters, and municip^ities, it is unnecessary to speak. 

We have elsewhere meniioned that Bliicher was a nervous 
atsd^flu^t writer; bis intimates also asserted that he was born 
orator* At the festive meetings of the table, in which, when 
’Mr- heaKh allowed him# he delighted to the last, he was Nesto- 
rihh in his harangues and narrations, but failure of memory as 
to^ihe of dates made the latter very confused. He never 

fad:e4^ to do jusKce to the participation of Gneiseniru in all his 
gteater military exploits^^ On one occasion he puzzled, the society 
% gravely announirillg his intention of kissing his own ; 
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he solved the riddle by risinp^ and embracing that of Gneisenau« 
Tills was an exploit which his English comrade in anbs could 
not imitate. His last illness came upon him in September, 18 fill, 
at Kriblowitz. His death-bed was attended by the King, and be 
died calm and resigned in the arms of his faithful aide-de-camp 
Nostitz. 


Art.VviI.— I. Finunciiil Statement of Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons^ Friday, March 11, 1812. London, 
ppt 3G. 

2. A Letter fom Sir llichaid T^yvycni, Iia)t., M,P., to his 
Comtitufmts upon the Commercial and^ Financial Policy of 
Sir Robert PeeVs Adminhtration, London, 1812. 

3. Guilty or Not Guilty ^ beintj an Tnguest on the Conservative 
Parliament and Ministry, pp. 14. London and Plymouth, 
pp. 


I T is a common saying that ^ desperate diseases require des- 
perate remedies;’ and the deplorable state of commercial 
distress and financial embarrassment, under which the Conservathe 
ministers were called to office, would, we are satisfied, have recon- 
ciled the country to evei^stronger measures than tliey have found 
it necc?s.sary to adopt. Bm we do not rest our humble approbation 
of Sir Robert Peel’s policy on any such extreme grounds. The 
administrative affairs of a great country — except under the im*- 
inediate avalanche of a revolution — can seldom be called des- 
] eraie ; and even when, as towards the close of the Melbourne 
administration, they most nearly approach that hopeless state, 
they require not a wild kilLor-cure treatment, but, on the con- 
trary, increased caution, a cooler circumspection, and an adherence 
to principle the more rigid as the temptation to denari from 
it becomes stronger. It was, we presume, with tliese views 
that Sir Robert Peel contemplated the difficulties of his situation, 
and by them he seems to have been guided in the choice of his 
remedies — bold but not adventai'ous-^ extensive without 'being 
extravagant — developing rather than altering the existing^ system^ 
and endeavouring to direct, by the lights of experience, the new 
tendencies and impulses of these active and go-a-kead times* 
The details of these measures wc shall consider hereafter, but we 
must, at the outset, bear our testimony to the great, statesmanlike, 
and, in its main features, novel principle, on which the system Jijtis 
/rained* We do not say that details are novelties^ 
of any liumau work, or moraL must be 

common 
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to ttll men---the architect of St. Paul’si.and the mason 
of the Mansion ^house employed similar stones and tools; the 
difference between one artist or one statesman and another, is 
in TdiO sWll and genius which direct the combination ; and in this 
view we venthi'e to pronounce Sir Robert Peel’s budget to be 
as Striking for the novelty of its principle as for the admirable 
simplicity of its structure, and, as we believe, for the ultimate 
convenience and efficiency of its practical working. 

In order to put this in its full light we must give a shottJhaijpL- 
maty of the case which Sir Robert I^eel had to deal with, f 
The Duke of Wellington's administration, on its retirement 
towards the close of 18J10 — after not quite three years* tenure of 
office — having during that time i epealed nearly 4,000,000?. of taxes, 
in addition to more than 30,000,000?. which had been repealed 
sific^ the war — ^havimj reduced the capital of the national debt by 
20,000,000?. and the annual charge by 1,000,000?. — left to their 
successors a surplus roveiiuc of near three millions (2,013,673/.). 
This surplus Lord Melbourne’s ministry gradually changed to a 
deficit by the double operation of increasing expenditure and 
diminishing revenue, and in the last year of their sway the addi- 
tion made to the public debt by the accumulation of successive 
annual deficits amounted to the enormous sum of 7,500,000/, 
with an ascertained further deficiency for the then current jear 
ftptil, 1842, of 2,350,000?., and fpr the year ending April, 
1843, bt 2,470,000?., exclusive of the expenses of the wars in 
the East, estimated at sums that would increase the annual defi- 
ciency to nmt fmr millions. The deficiency of the current year 
could only be met by funding it; but how ivas an annual defici- 
ency of Hear /irter millions to be supplied? The Whigs had 
paralysed or drained up all the ordinary sources of taxation — 
first th^Jbad made impolitic reductions, and then they had imposed 
iUeffil^liMs^kbstitutes — they had, for instance, destroyed, instead of 
{hs they might advantageously to all interests have done) 
the revenue, and threw away, as a mere sop to a small 

bttt mgibt eliipite of their Radical partisans, a million and a half of 
the fairest, tttok equal, and least onerous of all taxation. Then, on 
theblher hand, they imposed 5 per cent, on the Customs and Excise, 
which a notable failure, producing, instead of 1,895,000/., 
} only 206,000/. — about J per cent, instead of 5 per 

"^t the yery time when they made this unhappy attempt 
f^ihe revenue by raising the duty on every article of the 
cent#> they and their partisans were preaching two 
c<mhffe?y doctrindt-*-oae, that the best mode of raising an irnum- 
Revenue was by lowering the tariff! — and the^tl%r,^^t 
OTodflttle qf the coufiiry required a great remission of the 

derived 
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derived from import duties. And these jumbled docti^nes they 
next year affected to make the foundation of what they caUed B. 
budget — but which was in truth the most ridiculous and the 
most disgraceful abortion^lhat was ever generated between party 
spite and ministerial incap^tcity— »-ri(Jiculous, because no man be- 
lieved that it could, or AV^even meant to, meet the pressing 
difliculty-^and disgraceful, because it was a fraudulent device to 
embarrass the future adiniuistrhtion, at the risk-^nay, at the posi- 
tive Mioijlco — of great national interests, to the maintenance of 
which these very men were, by the strongest declarations^ indi^ 
vidually pledged. But whatsi cai'ed they?* — they knew their 
ministerial da^s were numbered — that, for causes entirely distinct 
from their financial dilTiculties, they must soon give way to the 
Conservatives; and the whole polifcy Of their two last years was 
narrowed to the miserable hope 5f embarsassing their successors, 
and of creating a feeling in the country against any of tbfe modes 
by which it seemed possible to retrieve our finances. With a 
system thus partly repudiated — parth ])aralysed — partly exhausted 
— and wholly disorganised — " how,’ they fondly asked themselves, 
Miow, in the face of doctrines so popular as those we have been 
inculcating on the public mind, is a new ministry to raise four 
mdlions of new taxes ^ 

Sir Robert Peel asked himself the same Ibund in 

his own good sense and courage, and in^tbe C^M^tFOnce and con- 
fidence of his Cabinet, the Parliament, and the Country, an 
answer which the Whigs had not contemplated. He prudently 
began, as lie stated in his speech of the lllli March, by exa- 
mining the more obvious resources ; and he boldly and honestly 
exposed all the difficulties which that examination revealed. 


^ Shall we pursue the system on which we have be^ acting 
of late years ? Shall we, in a time of peace, have resorWo the mi- 
serable expedient of loans? Shall we try a re-issue of excli/i^^|geir bills? 
Sliall we resort to the savings-banks ? Shall we have recoUi^l^o any of 
these plans, which are neither more nor less thiln perman«mf4l^ditions 
to our debt ? 

We have to supply a deficiency of upwards of 6>000,000/. upon two 
years. Is there a prospect, by Ordinary means, of 
i^oss ? . . . . Can you calculate, do you anticipate, a possibility ^^6“ 
ducing the amount of our next year’s expenditure ? I* do not 
that such can be the case. Is this an occasional or a casual dcficioS^ 
and for which you can easily provide? Is it a deficiency fox thepiteSenl 
year only ? It Is not. This deficiency has existed for the la^t? sevii^ br 
eight years. It is not an ocOasiona! deficiency. In 1838 fBl^delkicncy 
jjas 1,428,000^. ; in 1839 it was43tf,G00^. ; in IS^bitwas 

itnmounted to T,851,000/. f in 1842 it amounted to : 

rioimt of the deficiency in the five years 1*509*0^0^. To that 
^ i 4 1 add 
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I ikdd tlie estimated deficiency for 1843—^2^10,000/, ; making in 
all, for the six years, a deficiency of 10.010,000/. 

* After the proof I have given that our financial embarrassments are 
not occasional difficulties, will you liave recourse to the mijSerable 

exj^edient of loans? I cannot propose such a measure .1 trust that 

I l|ftay, with almost universal consent, abandon the idea of supplying 
the’ deficiency by the scheme of contracting fresh loans. 

* If, then, it is necessary for me to have fresh taxation, shall I lay it 
upon articles of subsistence-^— upon those aiticles which may appear to 
some superfluities, but which are now become almost the necessaries of 
life ? I cannot consent to incredise the taxation upon articles of sub- 
sistence consumed by the great body of the labouring portion of the 
community. I do think that you have had conclusive proof [m the failure 
of the 5 per cent, on the Excise and Customs] that you have ai rived at 
the limits of profitable taxation on articles of subsistence. 

* Is it possible, then, jto resort te other means ? Shall I revive old 
taxes now abolished? Shall I take the duties of the post-office, for 
instance? I will not say — speaking with that caution ^^ith which I 
am sometimes taunted, hut which, nevertheless, I find very useful 
— I will not say that the post-office ought not to be a soiuce of 
revenue. I will not say that it may not fairly become a means of 
taXatuon t but I say this, I do believe the late measure has not yet had 
ii»! ; and that I am so sensible of the many advantages 

from it, that 1 do not think that in the present year it is ad- 

we should change it Shall I revive taxes which were 

great articles of consumption, and which were very produc- 
tiye?— shall I revive the taxes on salt, on leather, on wool ? I do not 
know hut, in respect to leather, that the reduction of that tax. took place 
without public benefit ; I fear that -the full amount of the advantage did 

not go to the consumer I fear that, in this instance, you reduced a 

duty which benefited monopolists. But the question is not noAv wLc- 
thei* we shall reduce an existing tax; it is whether vre shall revive duties 
which Have been done away with, and in the abolition of which various 
ecinpheta and commercial arrangements have taken place.’ 

Aftcy /ifiiowing by some details the impolicy and bad faith — he 
thinks have said the impossibility — of reviving taxes lately 
proceeded to notice the various obje^s of new taxation 
wmolh had been suggested — some impolitic, as weighing upon 
ne^^illpustry, such as on railroadiS and gas-lights— others simply 
as on forte-pianos and ninbreUas. He then expos^^ 
-|iie nostrum of lowering the tariff as a source of immediate 
hk showed (as the Quarterly Review, No. cxxxv, p. 
^^/haddone^ aud aswerybody who eyer thought on the subject 
mui^ Jiuow) that the improvement of the revenue by a re<luction 
of d^j must be on most cases a doubtful, and a s}^ 

|]gQces$> and wholly u^equate to meet the present 

obvious be illustrated by some remarkab^^^ 
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amplcs diawn, jmrtly from tbf great experiment of »educti<m 
made by Lord Liverpool’s government in 1825, partly from some 
more recent alterations. On wine, for instance, the duty was 
lowered from 9^. 1 \d. to 4s, 2^d, the gallon*^ the revenue fell 
imix^ediately 800,000^. a-year, and has never yet recovered itself; 
and* wine we should ha^c, it priori, thought to be the very most 
promising article for sucli an experiment. So of tobacco ; so of 
sugar ; so of hemp ; so even of newspapers, on which the reduc- 
tion was so great, that, coupled with the growing taste for news- 
pai)cr reading, a different result might have been anticipated. 
Coffee indeed was in some degree an exception to the general 
failure — ^yet it was three years before the eluty even on coffee 
recovered its former amount ; and we need hardly observe that 
an article which, like c'offec, is introduced into habitual con- 
sumption as a substitute for other food is an exceptional case, 
and M ould be an unsafe guide for a general system. 

Wliile the prospect of any adequate relief by the ordinary 
processes of taxation was thus hopeless, the general emergency 
had become more pressing: increased expenses — growing com- 
mercial embarrassment — aggravated distress of the lal^uring 
classes — want of work, and consequently want of food^— discontent 
—sedition, almost insurrection ! It is indeed a master-riilnd that 


could see its way through such difficulties, and a master-hand 
that could control them — ^nay, that could make the very difficul- 
ties themselves equipoise, as it were, and correct one another — 
and could by a skilful adaptation bring them to contribute, each 
its quota, to an enlarged and general system for the seci^rity of 
public credit and the development of national resources. 

The first object, the basis of the whole operation, was to find 
means of equalizing the Revenue with the Expenditure. This an 
Income Tax was certain to do, and it was nearly as certain that 
nothing else would: remission of taxes had failed— increase of 
taxes had failed — per centage on taxes had failed and^ iri>t only 
failed, but hadifoiled under circumstances that forbad a repetition 
of such experiments. In this position Sir Robert PeeT did not 
aluiitik from the deep responsibility and supposed unpopularity 
of an Income Tax : he formed a juster estimate of the as 

%ell as the ability of the country— he knew that it could, >ftnu he 
believed that it would, make any exertion necessary for the maid* 
tenance of public credit, and he was, every way, right. We hWe 
been Uild by some who affect an air of authority that an hwsome 
tax is essentially and exclusively a ymr tax. We b<i^'f4hve 

it should be so ? and in what code that dogma is widtien? 




ceiitagc on the Assasid Tcures laid on by Mr. %riag, i 
we dtall more pcwttoalarly itoiiee r every tfobg eho had. 
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Lonl Bjfooghattii the powerful and victorioua adversary of the 
attempt to continue the former Income Tax after the war, holds 
no such doctrine ; but, on the contrary, in a series of vei^ able 
and ttrgttmentatiVe Resolutions which he offered to the House of 
{jOIrds on the 17th of Mardi last, he places the proposition of the 
tax and bis own acquiescence in it on their true grounds : — 

* That a direct tax on income ohght never to be resorted to, unless in 
Fotne great emergency of public affeirs, when an extraordinary expendi- 
ture msy become unavoidable for a time, or in some pressure upon the 
hnances of the country whicli can be sustained by no other means/ 

The principle of an Income Tax is this — that in gteat emer- 
gCttCtes, which in an especial degree endanger property, it is 
just and natural lo ask property to make special exertions to 
protect itself. Hitherto such emergencies bad arisen only in 
tear — ^but ten years of* Whig misrule, during what Lord Palmer- 
ston called Peare^ had bi ought the public revenue and public 
credit into a more serious and pressing jeopardy than our most 
gigantic War had done Wc had had lor six or seven yeais 
a growing and accumulating deficit — word which was unknown 
to our language, as the thing was to our finances, till Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry — a larger than that which had occa- 

sioned the first Revolution in France-— a deficit which those who 
caused it had abandoned all hope of reducing — a deficit, in 
short, which if extirpated would, like a cancer, ha\ e eaten 
into the vitals of every species of property. Every species of 
property was therefore interested in the danger and in the cure. 
We were engajged — to say nothing of Affghanistan and China — 
in a waU ctycdfhst national bankruptcy, and therefore Sir Robert 
Peel was, even in the narrowest view of the case, sufficiently 
justified in calling up the only effectual aid which circumstances 
had left the Country. 

Bul’h/S had higher views In proposing his Income Tax than 
those Which would have sufficed for mere justification. Public 
credil #as indeed bis first and most pressing objec4> — but he saw 
were otlier great interests whose chtims on his atten- 
tlUtt: ahd sympathy were very urgent, and to which, if pos- 
fdblC^^ some relief should be immediately afforded. We shall 
tiot h^C pause to inquire whether the prodigious extension 0 
out Mdnu/hetuten ought to foe, on abstract consideration, matter 
of regret oef^latiafaction- — whetheri if we were founding a 
XHtmtd, wCr^ould have wished so large a proportion of our 
^natmnal stmigih ami our social existence to be implicated in 
enterprties id essentially^ fiuctuatihg end precarious-~>-whQ^|^ 
i||e and rapid accession of wealth which Hheso 
ptodpcf^be ndt Counterbalanced by the sudden and 

am, K 5< 
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flistresiS which every fli^ctaation of seasons, niarkets> and even 
fashion, is certain to inflict on a population factitiously #'reaied 
by tt|ese manufac tures, and which cannot exist without them/* 
'Iliese may be interesting qUaitions for the speculative philo- 
sopher, but the practical statesman must deal with the existing 
facts. We might on moral and social grounds prefer, and feel it 
our duty to encourage, an agricultural rather than a manufac- 
turing population — but our present lot is cast-^we must take it 
as it is, and abide the consequences of a system wllich, wisely or 
Unwisely, we have created, and gradually swelled to its present 
gigantic proportions. 

See, then, besides the mere financial embarrassment — What a 
variety and magnitude of other difficulties were afloat. Trade, 
and particularly manufacturing trade, was low and languishing-*-- 
the declared value of the exports of cotton manufactures had 
fallen off one mill ion in the last year. In 1840 they were 
17,000,000/., in 1841 only 16,000,000/. The financial and con- 
.scqnenlly the commercial, affairs of our great partner in trade, 
the United States, were deeply disordered, and reacted power- 
fully on our markets. France, Belgium, and Germany, were 
closing their doors against our industry — thus enhancing^ though 
to their own ultimate cost, the immediate distress of our ma- 
nufacturing masses. The Poor-Rates had been for the last four 
Jears rapidly increasing, and threatened, after overwhelming 
the town districts, to invade— by raies in all — the rural ones. 
For much— for the greater part— of such evils no Government can 
be responsible — it can neither wholly prevent nor effectually cure 
them, and the occasions are rare in which they can be, by any ad- 
ministrative measures, even imperfectly relieved ; and we do hot 
remember any instance in which such a relief was generally and 
systematically attempted. It remained for Sir Robert Peel to 
takPhdvantage of a circumstance, to the common eye, sO itiaus- 
pitidus as a great financial difficulty, to endeavour to af|brd some 
relief to those social and commercial embarrassments : any mi- 
nister might htWe thought of meeting the deficit by an Income 
Tax, though feirf would have had th^ courage to have attempted 
it ; but to propose and apply it as Sir Robert Peel has done--to 

increase our etupital— to 

* Df. of SUeffielcl, Ii^, m & series of letters, ander tlie title of ^ Tl» MiUo- 

exhibited in a very striKtug way tfie c^neomtant progress of 
wealth and popular distress. The great mdl-owneia are so unsciitpulous OS tl» chatgo 
this distress to the ticcotlnf of tliO the G&ver/tmerit, the Stsite of the 

especially the Qam^taw, Dr. Hollaa^^o die rotitrorje proves that it b |ireduced 
v3|kthe mllooracp^HkaX is, by the overgroMfe of the manufacturing systenvj dndthat 
of tlie inevitable acchinpatument^ if indeed it be not the mala stmree, of the 
of the mi^Hsr&U fhomselt^. 


escape 
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escape from immineut ^bankruptcy and to create by the same 
effort a surplus foy^e alkviatjioH of distress, for the encourage-* 
ment of i»dustry,,a»d for sowlt^ with a liberal hand the .seeds 
of reviving prospeiily and of future wealth— this is what we 
pronounce he a happy novelty in the annals of finance. May 
the ultimate success be answerable to so original and so noble a 
conception ! 

The public approbation and parliamentary support which 
enabled Sir Robert Peel to carry this great measure do honour 
to the national character ; for, contrary to the usual course of 
things, the burden Was most cheerfully accepted by those on 
whom it was expected to fall with the greatest se\erity. The 
leaders of tlie Opposition had at first determined to support the 
measure, but they soon and suddenly changetl their course, and 
every possible impedinr^nt to its progress was conjured up— in 
Parliament, the warfare of venation and delay, adjourned debates, 
discussions on petitions, and b^e-battlc^s on every pretence- 
out of Parliament, harangues, processions, placards, and every 
other device of agitation. No ef&>rt was omitted to excite the 
middle orders agamst a tax which was, they were told, a peculiar 
hardsliip Un them. But in vain ; the honesty aud good sense of the 

f ieople rendered abortive the incendiary cfFoits of their would-be 
eaders ; and the sound and practical view of the case taken in 
Lord Brougham’s Resolutimis had undoubtedly a considerable 
effect reasonable men of all sides. But peculiar credit is 
due to the majorities of the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
to the great Conservative pafty throughout the country; for it 
cannot b?, denied that it appcftired, at first sight, tliali in the new 
adjustmeiM nf the general burden, tho j>r(ypQThj of the country, 
and particularly the landed property y which constitutes the most 
prominent strength of the Conservative party, was called Upon 
to take the beamiest share of the sacrifice. Wc shall 
and b>e, when we come to examine the details — that this ap- 
was to a considerable degree unfounded — that the 
by no means so great os it appears— »-that it probaWy 
sacrifice at all--j^and that even the Income Tux itself 
may be looked uiwn as somewhat of the nature of a temporary 
a<hanc^ mad© by wealthy capitalists to relieve and facilitate" 
cerimn braiklies of industry which— though now sufiferingT—wilt^ 
bv this he enabled to recover themselves, and to 
repay interval their debt to the general fund. 

^ it asud that the series of mcjvtures were carried by 

^gfithsg one interest against another, and thus overcoming, ih 
d^il, an opposition which;^ if united, must have been fatal tp 
P | |p3at But ifcis is a very unfmr view of the case, and a 
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unjust imputation, both on the merits of the arrangements and the 
motives of its supporters. No doubt there was, and still Tcinaitts, 
much ditference of opinion on details so various, and affectiia® m 
many conflicting interests; but these were merged — not in a 
juggle or compromise of individual objects, but — in a conviction 
of the extensive advantages of the proposition taken as a wholk. 
It was as a whole that this proposition was offered to the considera- 
tion of l^arliamcnt — it was as a whole that Lord Brougham’s Peso-- 
hiiion^ vindicated it— and it was onlyo^ a whole that it could have 
been carried ! The great experiment on the T ariff could not, we are 
satisfied, have been attempted if the Income Tax had not pTep.ired 
a foundation for it ; nor, probably, could the Income Tax liavc been 
carried if the Property and Intelligence of the country had not 
been persuaded that, considering the circHi instances of our manu- 
facturing population, a large modification of the Tariff on raw 
materials and articles of subsistence bad become of urgent neces- 
sity. These are what we conceive to be the prominent merits of 
Sir Robert Peel’s policy, and the true causes of the general ap- 
probation and concurrence which it has eventually received. 

But we do not conceal from ourselves that the concurrence, 
though general, is not universal ; the plan is too sober, too rational, 
too practical, to please the extremes of the two sects which divide 
public opinion on subjects of political and financial economy. 
The free-tmdc‘OXi(li-fixed-€lntii men (strange inconsistency that 
enlists two such contradictory principles under the same banner !) 
are ready to raise an insurrection because Sir Robert Peel’s reduc-^ 
tions have not gone far enough. Those, on the other hand, who 
think that neither trade npr agriculture, however established, or 
matured, or flourishing, can support themselves without the 
cart of protecting duties — whose sleep is disturbed by visions of 
German pigs, Swiss bulls, and iimts from Britanny -and who 
never ask themselves how our manufacturers can consunle even 
English meat or English corn, if they cannot earn tvages to buy them 
— are alarmed lest Sir Robert Peel may have gone too fiwp^ " The 
former class will' never he satisfied ; their object is R^^lutitrn, 
and the wholesome and at once liberal and Conservati^ policy 
of the present ministry is odious to them, as being pro tnnto a 
safety-valve against the fatal explosions which they are trying to 
provt>ke. But the other class — those who are inclined 
ancient and respectable prejudices to hold out to the last posdible 

* "We notice ns a curious Instance of populju* credulity, that there was, on the ajitf 
nonneement of the now Tariff, a panic actually excited in «>ipe paits of the countrj^ 
mier which fonnets sold their cattle ruinously low prioee i^m the 

was to he imported^^i'QTa Hambuigh for instauce-T-Ond sold in Londo^^t 
; such meat having iu ^ct never been sold in Hamburgh itaelf under id, or 

^ ^ moment 
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moment against my T^kj^atton af prnfenting duties on pro^^ 
cluce^ayn aeceesfime to rea^onTthey aro already 

beginning to see kinrwliat is better, to feel that they are them* 
selvaa ommmers as i^ell as producera, and that, if as producers 
dbiey are in some degree b^edted by high protecting duties on a 
few articles, they a^ as coxwnmers mulcted to prob^ly a greater 
amount by prohibitoiy duties on a vast minority of others* 

At the first aspect of the ministerial plan there was, no doubt, 
a strong feeling of surprise, and perhaps of disappointment, in 
many respectable quarters, at the principles which it was supposed 
to announce. * It was stated both by gitful enemies and hollow 
friends that the Conservathe ministry, having attained office^ by 
their opposition to the- free-trade speculations of the Whigs, had 
deserted their own prmqiplcs and adopted those of their defeated 
adversaries. This impression was not merely erroneous, but in- 
deed the reverse of the fact, aqd was speedily removed from every 
mind that looked at Sir Robert PeePs measures as^ — what they are 
—a eystem. The elem^nts^ as; we have before said, of all financial 
operations must be the same, the difference can only be in theii 
appUeation^ Now the Whigs proposed to deal with the Corn- 
Laws— H# o did Sir Robert Peel ; but the Whig object was to ah ogate. 
Sir Robertas to maintain and confirm them. The Wliigs talked 
of dealing with the Tariff, but ventured to appnonch but 8 articles 
out of 1 150, and those only under tlie false pretence of increasing 
the revenue--*$ir Robert did <leal with the u hole 1150 articles of 
the Tariff, but with the avowed purpose of dmmishing th© revenue, 
sU; least for a tim^* The Whig measures (thou^ ridicjilonsly 
hvadequate to their object) professed to^^be wholly fiscal — Sir 
Robert Peel’s wei« the very reverse;:' he disclaimed all fiscal 
objects, (whioli he effectually- secured by a bolder stroke~thc 
Income Tax,) -and directed every change be proposed to the 
relief of distress and the increase of comfort thropghemt the 
matps of the people, llealiijg, tbepsfovf, with the same mate^ 
hardly possible two syidems ootid be more dif- 
ol^ectes and opefations. They indeed, uaw- 
same see# but it was on op|iiosite they wejre 

the same high road, bat it wo$ iq directions, 

dust aa4l^s, the true state of the case, bad bM# thought, 

and when all mmdr.^i^ereiices of 
dontemtive party seemed to be in a 

g^eSttl^i^uiesQencc, the public were surprised by the appear- 
^tpee of the letter f,of Sir ftiK^rd Vyvyan to his constituents, 
f^ekotors of tho borough of Helstone, in which that ^dimaaum 
^imd on several occasbns honourably difttinguisbs|P 
as % ^plKS^ative — ^revbed, and embodied in a hostile and bil^| 
' " " manifesto. 
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the most olfensivei tmd, think we shall shoiV;) the 
moat nufonncied imputations againal wbole^Cbnservative party^ 
and more pointedly against^ the chief fSop^ervative leaders# ff we 
weighed only the intrinsic merit of this proijnclion or the effect 
it produced on the public mind^ we ishould not have thought it 
worth the attention of our readers ; bliit there stro Some collateral 
circumstances connected with it which appeal to require special 
consideration* In the fjrst pla^’0> it records -the most systematic 
disapprobation of Sir Robert Peel’s measures, both in principle 
and detail, that we have seen ; and wc find that it has been the 
parent of some other pamphlets ej%tsdem ;fcirin<s, the title of one of 
which—' Guilty or ffpt Guilty?* have prefixed to this article 

merely for the occasion of saying that it is more absurd and violent 
than Sir Richard’s own' letter, to which, indeed, it has a strong 
family likeness. Now, convinced, as we sincerely are, that tbosfe 
measures are of vast present value, and pregnant with still greate^ 
results — we feel it to be our duty to refute imputations on their 
origin, and misstatements as to their operation, which, to whatever 
extent they might "be credited, must be injurious to the practical 
effect of the great experiment itself — to the characters Of those who 
pro}>osed it, and to the force and permanence of that public opinion 
on which it mainly reliOs for its present and future success* Be- 
sides, Sir j^iebard Vyvyan is no ordinary pamphleteer ; bis cha- 
racter and station, his talents jlmd accomphshments, and the prin- 
ciples he has heretofore professed, invest him with a share of indi- 
vidual autliority, which we regret to find misdirected, and which 
\ce should be happy to see restored>to its original course* And, 
finally, there are in the pubfiratlm itself circumstances so pe- 
culiar as to challenge particular notice, not to say animadversion : 
and to these wc shall begitl by callmjpp our readers’ attention* ^ 
The first and most obvious qhestton is, why the Member fw 
Hehtone chose to express his sentiusents in tliis form* Sir Richard 
is not merely a member of parliament; he is a gentleman of 
studious ha] jits, who professes to have devoted much U* 

the science, as Is now called, of political economy ; hd- is 
tlife represciitativp of a special class of industry, which, 
as all the other great interests of the country#’ are, 

^ tends, seiiously damaged, and still more Seriously endangered, 
iby the ministerial measures. Why, then, ^d he by, n silent# 
and, OS far us the public knew# assenting spectettor of 
which he so strongly condemned? '•Why did he- mi avow 
opinions, jnake his objections, plead the cause of bja owh consl^ 
tuents and of the country in general, at the proper time^ and in 
place to which his constituents Jiad, for that very pwpose, 
/fl^aied him? Why, above all, having such serious ohjections# 

^ or 
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or rather cfia 7 *geSf to make, had he not the candour to so in 
the presence of tl;u)S^ whom he meant to arraign, and who might, 
and we hiure no dembt would, have given him «an immediate and 
probably a satisfactory answer ? Why did he battle them up at 
Westminster to explode, two months later, the sour and frothy fer- 
mentation at Helstone ? Half the pamphlet is employed in giv- 
ing' vagite and ohsouro excuses for this strange conduct, which, 
as far as we understand them, the other half contradicts. For 
instance : — 


‘ In this letter I have already stated my objections to the income-tax, 
and my vote is recorded against it ; but had I endeavour^ to deliver the 
same opinions in the House^ by speaking upon t}ie subject^ 9uch a speech 
would have been treated by the main body of the Conservatives as an 
attempt io excite mutiny in their tampy and ray motives would have been 
honestly misinterpreted by some, and unfiiirlv misrepresented by others.’ 
— LeU4ry pp. 35, 36. 


it is new to us to hear that the ‘ main body of the Conserva- 
tives’ are drilled into such Turkish discipline that a calm and 
candid statement of a member’s opinion would be considered as 
' mutiny f and. we wonder that Sir I^ichard Vyvyan should have, 
even for a moment, submitted to such degrading thraldom. Wc 
wonder, too, that the example of so many other gentliemen — as 
^pod and as steady Conservathos as himself — who took active 
paril in the seveml discussions, did not encourage him to venture 
on some, however gentle, expression of his opinion : and, after all, 
wo find it hard to reconcile Sir Richard’s aversion from any thing 
that could look like ^ mutiny^ Wixh the publication of this very 
bitter and offensive manifesto against bis leader and his party. 

But, strange as is tlie general aspect of this conduct, it seems, 
in its details, still more incdxtsistent. Amongst the propositions 
'of the new Tariff was a lowering of the duties on foieign metallic 
ores*— metallic ores being, as.^ur rco^lers well know, the staple 
of^j^^jawajil, and creating the special Interest Which i^ir Richai<l 
V^Pi^^^j^-repi^sents. A deputation from Cornwall .was instructed 
to wnit* upon the minister to propose an increase of protectiqn 
fm? copper ore (viz. 10/., or at least TL 10^., per ton, instead of 
as proposed by the Government*), Sir Richard tl^^ught, it seems, 
.that thejQomish deputation did understand their own business,^ 


We state ths wiatter iu generals, for the details were very complicated and tooTc 
several shapes— .•ftom the first proxMtsition df S/. per tmL oft the vahte, to a scale reach* 
lug from Xl, lOs.to 7/. 10{|v on the ton of metal: 6f. per ton of metal on the richer otes 
was finally adoptap<j|, yfliby-WQ belieyo^ a pr^ty general concurrence ; but there are p ^ 
various interests coivceu^ed— the mlnci, the smelter, impoite^, the mainifactu 
the Msttmer^ihat an ad^ustmj^t whiofi shall is no easy matter^^ 
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and tb«^t the proposed protection was insufficient (though he does 
not say wBtat rate he would have recommended} :~ 

^ Under this impression I declined accompanying them when th^ 
conferred with' the prime minister in Downing ^reet^ because my 
presence on that Occasion would either have implied a tacit i^cquiescence 
in their opinions, had I been silent, or it would have promOt^ m mcon- 
venient^^nd worse than useless discussion m his hearing, if 1 had ^clared 
my disagreement and protested against their course of proceeding/— 
Ibid*^ pp. 6, 7. 

Sir Richard, who doea not hesitate to publish to all the world^ 
and in very unmeasured terms, his differences with the do|futation, 
the ministry, his friends, and his party, shrunk sensitively from 
even a conversation in Sir Robert Peel's private room, lest 
it should have exhibited the appearance of a difference of opinion 
between him and the deputation I which, as it appears tp us, was, 
and could be, no difference at all : — for tlie deputation only agieed 
to the lower sum because they could no longer hope for better 
terms, and would assuredly not have quarrelled with Sir Richard 
for endeavouring to convince the minister that a higher prptection 
was necessary. What followed is still more surprising. We 
have the evidence of the successive alterations in the printed 
copies of the Tariff that there was no item of the whole catalogue 
more modified— wo presume on discussion with these deputa- 
tions— than this very article of copper-ore, and none therefolre on 
which the personal intervention of the member for Helstonc 
could have been more desirable for the interests of all parties. % 
If Sir Richard had any personal reasons for not attending a 
meeting at the prime minister’s office — ^if, peradvonture, he may 
have thought that his proper place in Downing Street would 
have been to receive, instead eff atte^iding, deputations— no sbeh 
reasons could exist for his not atteiliidffig the discussion in the 
House of Commons there, of course, he would take his 
natural part ; he would e^^in thii importance of the interests 
confided to his guardianship ; he Ivould urge the ittadequa<^'of 
the proposed protection; he would state the amount wlp^ftfehe 
thought necessary — the arguments against the lower but 

if he could not persuade the House to adopt his own rate (the 
amount of which He* never states), he would have falhm hawek 
upon those Who advocated a IO^.«(dttty ; and if that should alifo 
fail, he would, concur with the other Cornish representatives in 
trying to obtain their proposition of 7/. 10s. This, surely^ was 
the natural and proper course ; but what did Sir Richard f— 

the unsatisfactory debate which took place in the House of Cdm- 
CTlfe i all the other represfating the British nnnih^ interests 

X.XX. NO. cxL. 2 k contended 
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contended for lio gjeatcr pYoteetion than the *\L 10^. It la my belief 
that mo6t of ony ij^p^opper*«ininea iwill be seyiotisly injured^ if not al*- 
together abandoned nnle^a the impoxtera of foreign copper be compelled 
to pay a much higher duty ; and this conviction is based upon statistical 
documents^ the accuracy of which has never been questlonefi. But to have 
ihsisted upon it ii^ debate, in opposition to the language of other Cornish 
tepresentativ^s, wuld have exposed me to the imputation of bein^ an 
al^rmisty and of a^Se^ting to know more and to see farther than those who 
opposed the ministerial propositions ; for such is the certain result of 
every man’s endeavour to urge his own individual opinion in a popular 
assembly like the House of Commons when he is unsupmrted by the 
'^concurrence of members who are at least as much interested' as he is in 
the matter under discussion. 

‘ The only justifiable motive for speaking on such a (Question was the 
hope that other gentlemen might have been thereby induced to vote in 
jfeVQur of a higher rate of duty»~a hope which, under the circumstances 
of the case, it would have been absurd to entertain. By ^ving utterance 
to opinions which would have placed me in direct opposition to the 
members who had conferred with the minister, I might indeed have con- 
vinced you that I am not unmindful of your interests, and of those of my 
native county ; this object, however, can be attained by addressing you 
in writing, and by offering my deliberate advice to the miners in general 
upon the conduct which seems the best suited to their present ptrilaus 
position, * 

* Su^ a course enables me to make an unreserved 4^c)aration upon 
the alarming projects of calamity to which not only ffie miners of 
Cornwall but almost every productive class in the nation are exposed 
by ike policy of the present government. In thus stating my views tmlh^ 
out disguise or hesiiationt it is necessary to commence by directing your 
attention to the circumstances Under which they obtained office : unless 
you calmly reconsider the events of the past year you will be unable to 
form an unprejudiced estimate of the approaching danger.'* — Ibid*', 
pp. % 8. 


Was there ever such a tissue of inconsistencies ? He abandons 
hia own proper duties, in own proper place, lest he should ho 
egUed an alarmist, and then volunteers — without mission and with- 
and when it was too late to do any good, though it 
do muc|} xuMiphief — he volunteers, we Say, Jo sound a gene- 
ral oAarm on every jpossible topic, and to endeavour to create a 
panic in every possible quarter. He suppressed, he says, his 
Opinions^ because they were ^in direct opposition' to those of his 
The goyernmeiat was 5 (, ; the Romish 

"s sticlaing for at hsatfl* 10.y. ; and for 10^., if they^ 


lit. ^ir tlicl^ard was for some higher rate, whicji he 
mysiterious silence, but say 12?. Can going the 
Wholi^ of friends* and even a good deal farther* 

^ dincl^oppainHm li^he had iai4^to his ^ 
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prefer ; but if I cannot carry that, I aliall unite with you in 
trying' to obtain 10/,, or even 7/. 10a-., in preference to 5/./ 
would that have been * direct oppckUion to those colleagues / 
Then he oners to the Cornish miners and to the nation at 
large his ‘deliberate advice' on their ‘perilous position,* — de- 
liberate advice meaning, it seems, advice that comes too late ; 
but he would not give them his assistance in the discussions in 
Downing Street — nor a speech, nor even a vote, in the House 
of Commons, while there was yet time to have diminished at 
least the ^ peril cf the po^iitioni* During the whole of this tran$*«‘ 
action. Sir Richard was — for such reasons as he gives — absent 
from the deputation ; silent in the house ; reserved with his 
colleagues f mysterious as to his own views ; and, above all, 
averse from being an alarmist ; and then he turns right round, 
and publishes this letter, bectause ‘such a course enables him 
to make an unreserved declaration upon the alarming prospects of 
calamity to every‘ 'productive class of the nation,' and of ‘stat- 
ing these views without disguUe or hesitation' In the midst 
of all these contradictions it has escaped Sir Richard Vyvyan 
that this last assertion seems to admit that, however ‘ unreserved ’ 
the character of his letter may be, his pre\ious conduct in the 
whole affair v^as not unlikely to be charged with ^ hesitation and 
disguise* 

The freedom with which Sir Richard treats the motives and 
the actions of other gentlemen not only justifies, but requires, 
our dii'ecting these observations ad hominem, and the more so, 
because we find that the chief practical object of his letter is a 
suggestion that the country in general, and Cornwall especially, 
should petition her Majesty to dismiss from political life both her 
present and her late ministers — ^^the two rival sections [factions?] 
wrangling for office’ — and to call to her councils some third 
partj^, yet unborn, whom Sir Richard does not directly de- 
scribe, but by ipany mystciious hints indicates, we think, as being 
centered in, if not confined to, the individual person of Sir Rickard 
Vyvy^^i The process by which all the rubbish of Tories 

anidWhi^^tKe Peels and Stanleys, the John Russellsand Palmer- 
stons— are to The thrown aside, and the Vyvyan administration 
suddenly erected on their ruins, is ingenious and easy ; — 

^ The has a duty to perform in the present emergency. 

It must Sovereign^f the danger to which almost every 

interest is exposed. Unless our Cornish miners approach the throne 
with stateu^pts of the grievance about to be inflicted upon them by her 
ili||nis;ters, Queenf^eannot be aware of their condition.’— ^p. 44. , 

4 ,^ud the Cornish It seems, are peculiarly^ fitted for 

ta^jg the lead in this great political regeneration, because 

2x2 * % *In 
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‘ la the Sr&t aetit^of the last war^ a British frigate, corn** 
mande^ by IjBFj^^aietith, captured a vessel in every respect its 
superior, although a great portion of its crew lyere Coinish miners who 
had neyer ^mfore ^en at sea, and were brought into action in a few 
hours after their embarkation.*— p, 45. 

Some readers may not see the force of this argument— but we 
read it thus — that, as Cornish miners became, within a few hours, 
able and victorious seamen, so a Cornish member would become 
by as shoit a process an able and triumphant minister. One diffi- 
culty only presents itself — the petition if it reached the Queen 
must be infallible — but ministerial despotism would endeavour 
to intercept it. Against that obvious danger Sk Richard has 
provided a remedy remarkable for its novelty and inglSiuity :-*i- 

* There are constitutional methods of submitting their grievous com- 
plaints to the Queen, without consigning it to the care of a minister. 
Every 'peer oj ihe realm is privileged to ask for an audience. With 
proper precautions^ the working miners of Coinwdll may rest satisfied 
that their petition ivUl be placed in her Ma/eitfs handsy however their 
enemies may endeavour to keep the Queen in ignoiance of their 
deplorable prospette.* — ^p. 46. 

We were not aware that any other ^precautions^ W^re necessary 
for such a purpose thai^ that Sir Richard himself should have put 
on a dress coat and gone to one of the Queen’s levees, where he 
might have ^placed the petition in her Majcsty*s hands,* without 
incurring much danger from the machinations of ministeis. The 
passage, however, is valuable on another account, as conveying 
an important intimation that the new party which is to be charged 
with the future administration of affairs does not consist — as j^om 
the rest of the pamphlet might be supposed — In Sir Richard 
Vyvyan alone, but that he has a peer rcaicly to work the omnipotent 
pcitition into the Queen’s presence. We are thus assured that the 
new administration would have at least one voice in each house of 
parliapaent; but, Sir Richard having some modest misgivings 
that an4 liord Blank alone could hardly make head against 
the limited force <rf Whigis and Tories, suggest%to those who 
might not be disposed to support his administration, a patriotic 
suffice which ^ould effectually relieVe him from all rkalry or 
OpjpositioU ^ I 

• i halicve^^|ai many represcnlativ# of their fcHow^eSlSjects would 

prlvdl^ife, and vole fat the election their sue- 
sui^ a sfi^idee on their part would enable the Queen to look 
heyondkihe Tmfow circle to which hot Majwy is eonfip'ed 
present 43. ' ^ 

re^ly eiceeeds ali the rest I Gmdemen who Wiiji not 
• liow 
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now 90 much as listen to Sir Richard; advice about 

a duty on ores, would nevertheless ‘ gladfy^i^mniit political 
suicide in favour of this modem SatmmeUB^ ymd hopes to make 
his way to the government of the empire by a bridge of copper / ^ 
But, closing here, as we are glad to do, those personal observa- 
tions which the tone and temper of Sir Richard^s letter irresistibly 
invited, we shall now proceed td examine what is more important 
— the facts which he has alleged as the excuse of his ^ mutiny,' or, 
as it may, we fear, be more properly called, his revolt 

His and main charge against the ministry and the whole 
Conservative party in parliament is a very serious one indeed, 
affecting not only their policy, but their honesty and their honour. 
The country, he says, is 

‘ exposed to poverty and ruin, by an administration catling themselves 
Conservative^^ but differing only in degree* from their predecessors, 
against whose policy they invoked the aid of the too confiding electors 
of the United Kingdom, within the last twelve months.* — pp. 6, 
Again : — ■ 

* The leader of the opposition [Sir R. Peel], who had originated the 
vote of distrust hefore^he dissolution, was commissioned by the Queen 
to form a new governifffent, and the comtiiuencies looked foi ward with 
confidence to an immediate cessation of ministerial endeavours to unsettle 
existing regulations affecting agriculture and trade, while they hoped 
that some of the obnoxious changes effected by the Whigs, more especially 
as regarded the Poor Law Commission, might be reconsidered. They 
weie fully justified in entertaining these expectations : appeals had 
been made to them upon such questions, against the Whigs ; and they 
had laboured with zeal to promote the election of members, in whose 
assurances of opposition to the measures of the late government they 
had full reliance. Under such auspices, Sir Robert Peel became her 
Majesty’s prime minister.’ — pp. 11, 12. 

And again ; — 

‘ Last year the productive classes believed their interests werd in 
jeopardy when parliament was dissolved, and they were wearied by the 
constant attempts* of the Whig administration to disturb the existing 
laws. At the present moment they are equally alarmed ; but^^y are 
more disgusted #vith the conduct ^f public men, because the leaders of 
the Tory party, if not chargeable with. deceptive promises before they 
became ministers, allowed me constituencies who. returned the mfi^ority 
of the House of Commons to deceive tkemselve^i Mr. Palmer, one of 
the memb<|^ fur Essex, has lately declared ia parliament, that hod nW 
constithenta been certain tlial^^he pres^ ^ministration would act as 
they have d<me> and had he declafed his inf^tioii to support such mea- 
sures previously to his election, fie could not haye'obtained the votes of 
fifty Conservative electors in his county i and no seiiniHerwho heard this 
declaration ventuted io^ontradi^ itZ—pp. 39, 40, 

' The object of of sundry 

• epithets 
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epithets and csprea9io]l$4Ql|ttered through Sir Richard’s }etter> as 
lirell as through jmmphlet of Im disciple^ the self-elected 
coroner, who held, it ^ Inquest ’ on the Conservative 

party, and finds jt ^ Felo^de^se in n fit of duplicity ’* — the sum and 
substance, we say, of all this is to charge the ministry with 
having obtained their jwsition and their majority by professions 
and pretences which they have since shamefully abandoned, 
and by a general delusion of the constituencies — particularly on 
lEhe three great measures of the Corn Xato^, the Tariff, and 
the New Poor Law Commission. The proceedings, says Sir 
Richard Vyvyan, of the Whigs on these subjects had ajarnied 
the constituencies, and the Conservative candidates were enabled 
to eject their rivals by pledging themselves on the hustings, 
^ some in one place, some in another,’ against any alteration 
in the two former of «thesc points, and for the repeal, or, at 
least, the reconsideration, of the latter. Now we think we 
may venture to assert that this imputation is not more strange 
in the mouth — we heg pardon — from the pen — of Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, than it is unfounded in the facts and substance of the 
case. We certainly cannot presume to ans^Sfor all the opinfams 
which every individual candidate may hrffe expressed or been 
supposed to express, in the excitement and confusion of a general 
election, ^^ome in pne |)lace, some in anothc^Wa vague phraseo- 
logy by till bye, which contradicts the imputation, which it 
Was meant to convey, of a geneial and systematic attempt to 
delude the constituencies — and amounts to no more than this very 
obvious truisiU’-^that different candidates in different places urged 
different arguments on different constituencies. But, moreover, 
hustings speeches seldom enter into details, and are generally 
imperfectly heard and loosely reported. Hustings audiences, too, 
are apt to generalise, and it is therefore very probable that 
some candi<i^<s# adverse to the pw Ucttlar alterations proposed 
by the Whigs, ma.y have appeared U> deprecate any alteration 
whatsoever ; and there can be no doubt at all that there were, 
amongll four or five hundred Conservative candidates,), many 
various and some even opposite shades of opinion on the Specified 
questions ; but that either the Conservatives, as a Partf/, 
or that any eminent Conservative Ica^r rfid, pledge themselves 
that there tiiould be A) aUeration in the raies of Corn or Ou%tom 
duties, or that the Poor Law Commission should be abolished, we 
absel^ly deny — and are, we think, pfeeuliarly bound and autfa(>* 
rimAJp d«pay it. ^ 

We that it will not be thought presnmptunus in us to say 
that we ioo meComerMtives ; and we have been ted, by the testi*' 
ihony of bdtit frienda and adveftariea, to hope tbaWwithin the 
^ * humble 
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humble limits of literary c6-operaUon— we have bee» houottred 
with some share of the confidi^iiee of the Conservative party*, 
though we have never affected to be the organ of that party. Wo 
know not indeed who could confer, but we know that we do not 
pretend to, any such mission — our Opinions are our own, and it is 
only by coincidence ^ and not from authority » that we can be sup^ 
P 9 sed to speak the sentiments of the Conservative leaders. But 
the fact of such a general coincidence of opinion is enough for our 
present purpose^ and will, we flatter ourselves, establish by testi- 
mony — ^humble because it is our own — but indisputable in point 
of fact-— that the propositions of Sir Robert Peel’s Government — 
for a modification of the rates of duty on Corn — for a revision and 
reduction of the Tariff of Customs — anJfor the continuance of the 
Poor Law Commission — are no new projects — neither an imitation 
of thor Whigs nor a deception on tha Tories-— but the natural 
result of principles distinctly avowed and clearly explained on the 
part of the Conservatives y?r^or to the change of Government, and 
more especially — before the last general election— during its pro- 
gress— and at its close I 

In June, 1841, while Lord Melbourne’s ministry were still in 
ofjice, and at the moment when they were about by a dissolution 
to appeal to the peopW,oii the relative merits of their policy and 
that of the Comery^ves, we published an article ' on me Budget 
and jpissolution,^ i^ich was considered at the time as a kind of 
Conservative manifesto — which was extensively adopted as such 
by the periodical press — and which was, we believe, frequently 
referred to (as we in truth hoped it might be) by Conservative 
candidates on the hustings. Now in that article, wliile showing 
that th^ Whig budget was a gross deception, we carefully distin- 
guished between the sound principle which, it abused, and the 
^audulent prctilnce winch it advanced. A^J^adnIltted that tlie 
scale of corn duties might be advantageously moi^dled, though we 
deprecated the ministerial juggle of what they cauud b, fixed duty, 
by^ which they meant no duty at all ; we expressed allb our 
approbation of a general revision of the Customs Tariff^ with a 
view to the reduction of thj^ rates, though we scouted partial ex- 
l^eriments <»i two or three u||ieles, under the ridiculous pretence 
of raising W jany such pro4^s an immediate ievenue sumcient icr 
relieve th^ pressing flnanoial Itmergency, J-et us be pe UL flitted to 
repeat wl^t we said on that oocaaian— apd first, as 
on flilrim|mrtation of Foreign ComV did we say that 
neyer and in no c^cumstances be low^ed? — ^np, onjb^^ifeetft&ry, 
while We insisted op the prindple of a graduated scale. We con^ 
templated the probaH^ e;tpedienoy nf some lowering pf the 
rates 


•‘The 
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* The existitig acla on the principle of a graduated duty varying 
according to the variationa of th# home supply— the duty rises as the 
price feUs, andb falls as the ^ice rises — so that importation is discou- 
raged as it becoirtha^perHuous, and encouraged as it becomes desirable. 

» . , . omit for the moment the consideration of the rates of 
duly 7M0 estMUhed ; we at present confine ourselves to the principle 
—it is the principle only that the ministerial plan affects to^siipersede, 
and it is of that principle that we are desirous to record our entire ap- 
probation. Beview^ No, cxxxv, pp. 256, 251. 

We then took the liberty of suggesting to ' CANUtDAtES who 
might be reproached on the hustings for opposing the Ministerial 
plan for cheap bread' {ib,^ p. 258 ), certain reasons in favour of a 
graduated in preference to*a fixed duty, and certain answers to the 
objections usually made against the sliding scale — and we added 
• But, moreover, if experience has shown that the present scal e^f duties 
affords opportunities for such practices, it would be easy to regulate 
them so as to render such operations very difficult and very rare ; as, 
for instance, by taking the averages in longer periods, and making the 
scale of duty x^ess rapid, and perhaps at lower.’ — Ibid.^p, 259. 

Here then, in a paper written before the elections, and for the 
avowed purpose of being referred to on the hustings, we suggested 
the veyy measures which are now characterised as an afterthought 
—a surprise — a deception on the Constituencies : and in our 
article of September, 1841 , on the ' Prospects of the New Hipis- 
try,’ we said,— 

‘ We believe that the Corn-Law agitation has so signally failed, and 
that most men are so satisBed of the necessity of some protection, while 
all are so entirely convinced of the impossibility — that is the plain truth 
— of any fixed that this question will not constitute any serteiis 
difficulty to the new Government, whether it adheres to the present 
scale, or contemplates— We, and many otker.fr iend^ to the principle.^ 
suggested long be for change of Ministry — tfOTwe jmodiucation of'" 

THE RATES, or ciiy in the mode of taking the averages ' — 

Quartmiy Review, Kq, p. 530. 

Here again, even before the new Ministry was fully installed, we 
repeated the suggestion, ^ form before made by ourselves Ctnd 
others/ of an alteration in taking the averages, and 

of a modification of the rates / so, because we saw that 

some olj^atipns hsA becotoa §pd we felt it to be our 

duty not to lead the public 40 thit whfic advocating the 

principle of the exisaiiig ra^Hpledging our opinion to 

the immutability of all * 

The ctwte is, possible, still 

The Talctf question Wa«; Cpeitbdorit^^ Ministry 

' AW 04 tticle in the ySdidbdt^ "January, 

by ttolli wd i^cre let! te expect that 
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government had resolved to go into the whole of that important 
question ; and we believe tfiey had at one time come to that 
resolution, but, with theif usual cowardice and bad faith, they 
abandoned the general measure, and shabbily, and for mere 
party purposes, restricted themselves to three articles, sugar, 
timber, and corn, to wbich^as we showed in our Number for 
June, 1841— the principle happened to bc;, froin local, tempo- 
rary, and other peculiar circumstances, singularly inappropriate. 
But did we in that article censure the ministry for having thought 
of modif}ing the Tariff? No, quite the reverse; we censured 
them for not Having persisted in their intentions, and for having 
— instead of doing a public good, which we considered that a re- 
vision of the Tariff would be — thought only of gratifying a party 
spke and creating embarrassment to a future Ministry. On this 
subject we said in that article — 

‘We do not deny — on the contrary, we are well aware— that the 
principle of a further modification of the Tariff of import duties had been 
imder consideration — not of this ministry alone, but of every ministry 
since 1825, and not of ministries only, but of many individual writers, 
and of the public at large .’ — Qmrlerty Review^ No.exxxv, p. 243. 

We added— 

‘ The essay in the Edinburgh Review points rather to a general 
inqmry into the subject of Tariffs than to the possibility of any imme- 
diate or sudden experiment on any two or three articles. In much of 
whui is said in that essay we concur — on some points we doubt— on 
others we sliould be decidedly adverse; but ally we admit, were deserv^ 
ing of calm a7id deliberate consideration.^ — p. 244. 

We further stated that 

‘ we were far from deprecating a bon^ fide plan of rex i^mg and modi* 
fifing the Tariffs^ (ib.) — 

We confined our objection to the paitlal and deceptive attempts 
of the Ministry, who, if they had been^aluc^0, ought, we saidi 
to have 

* recommended from the Throne the consideruiion of the general system . 
of iiuport^uties.* (ib.) 

And we added very dist^op^ly our opinion on the general p rin- 
ciplea by which Protectin^J}uties should be treated 
i * Protecting duties orb intkeir feature and by"* the VQT%ptmciplei on 
which they were originally founfted^ liable to reUsiony and 

even EXTINCTION. Our predecessors» when induced by 
mercial or national policy to protect' mf individual braueh 
never intended that the proUcLiion should last*beyoiiil"JI^ Oipirfon. 
The go*cart w out^^Mly be laid aside as soon as ^fld waa strong 
enough to walk^ alontr. , We are that in some idistane^ this 

wholesome ruleVas forgotten or negl^ted : iu others, pd^ful influences 

^ - • may 
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m^«y Imve pplotxged protedian beyond its proper bounds : in all cases it 
is hard to hit the Oliact moment of transition, and still harder to accom- 
modate e^sistin^ intoreats and old habits to a change of system. But 
though protection has thua a natural tendency to last too long, that is 
no valid argument against its existence within proper limits, and cer- 
tainly is raSher an additional alteration rendered neces- 

sary hy the alleration of times am ^^^l^mPiSiances should be made 
gradually, cautiously, and with nice di^mmln^iion.’— pp. J248, 249. 

Can it bo said with any colour of truth that those who, on the 
eve of a general election, published or countenanced such declara- 
tions as the foregoing, deceived the constituencies into a belief 
that they were pledged against any modification of the Tariff or 
any interference n ith protecting duties ? 

As to the Poor Laws, Sir Richard's chief objection, indeed the 
only one specified, is t'^^^tho central Comtnission in London. 
Now it is remarkable enough that in our article of September, 
1841, after suggesting some amendments* ip the practicfd details, 
we insisted on the advantage, indeed the necessity, of the 
Commission; and as the subject is still of undiminished importance 
and interest, we are not sorry for an occasion to repeat our strong 
opinions on that point 

* Our readers know that we supported some of the leading prinafples 
of that measure On its first introduction ; and that, though pained ami 
grieved by many details of its operation during subsequent years, we 
have never joined m the violent reprobation of it which has been tum^ 
very generally against its authors. We knew that some change in the 
old practice was necessary — and believed that the Whigs had acted with 
courage and sincerity in applying what they thought the most efficacious 
remedy — and were wUliug to hope that they themselves would alter 
details wherever these were condemned by experience. But, 

moreover, who injiis senses would think of sucldenly puUiny d&von a 
mansion built only ten years agoy becausS jome pf the details were 
nn^ghtly or inconvenient — even if there v^erc no grave differences of 
opinion, as there notoriously are m the poor-law case, as to the extent 
of the irtoonvenieme or deformity . 

^ We cordially agree (with the friends of the bill) on the ^estion of 
what is called centraiisaiion — ^that is, the^pcistence of a centrm authority 
jp 4 he metropolis, to ensure a uni^, or, similarity, of prindpt^ 

[apd practice throughoi^t thc^ whole counhll^pgpb^t the large class of 
mvidual and local casel^ceqgbt to be and n3lMMP|a(hvidually and locally^ 
delennined, w unquastion^Je ; ai|d t^e ei^ng rples ^ to cases of 
extreme and sudden urgency ar4 far'too Harrow* we arc^ strongly in* 
cMned to believe ; who cia hf so unreasonable as td deny that «ome 
broad and i^nO^^prip^lCS* founded on broad and CUdsideration 

and experience, oi^hst to petyUde the whple? W|fy^|$ould ode county 
oroneparbh lmv.e i^e prtndpie| ^nd another ampler ^ Why should 
notihat wbic1|4s best apd fittest wid most beneficial be extended to all? 

We 
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We leally cannot believe th4t any serious diflferenee of opiniotrdoes or 
can exist on so self-evident a proposition j and accordingly we find that 
the strongest adversaries of the central Board would only replace it by 
an equally central authority under another name.^ — Quarierty Reemo^ 
No* csxxvi., pp. 530-532* 

We trust we shall be pardoned for the apparent egotism of 
thtis reproducing our o#n opinions^ as we really do not know 
Avhere else we could find so ^ort and yet so full a refutation of 
Sir Richard Vyvyan’s charges-^^sueh direct and tangible proof that 
before the fomiatwn of the present ministry — nay, before the 
dhsolution\ that produced it, and durifig the elecUons—ihe very 
measures which are now characterised as suipyise, deception^ and 
duplicity^ were, by a ])ortion at least of tke C'onservative party, 
contemplated as probable,^ and publicly recommended as expe- 
dient. 

But though these imputations are made against the Conserva- 
tive paity generally, they'*aie pointed with peculiar zealous- 
ness, and with many personal insinuations, against Sir Robert 
Peel. If the member for Helstonc had ventured to make his 
charges in the proper place and the proper presence. Sir Robert 
Peel would assuredly have saved us the trouble of taking any 
notice of them. Whether he had treated them with the indigna- 
tion which their injustice, or the ridicule which their absurdity 
deserved, he would have left us nothing to say. As it is, we 
need do no moie than repeat the clear and explicit declarations 
wiiich Sir Robert Peel himself has over and over again made in 
the face of the country. Indeed, after every passible allowance for 
what we may call the invo/untary errors of temper, prejudice, and, 
perhaps, pique — we are still at a loss to understand how a writer 
of Sir Richard Vyvyan’s position and information could bo led 
to make assertions which we should have supposed every man 
who hears, and every mafi Who reads, the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, must know to be unfounded. Is it not notorious that Sir 
Robert Peel has, ever since he became the acknowledged leader 
of the Conservative party, stated, with perhaps more than necessary 
frankness, the system on which ahne he would ever consent to 
conduct a government ? an^yiT not that system — from the highest 
primiph down to the deto>U — the same that he has pro^ 

mised and accomplished »n^[^his recent meastfres ? 

Read his address to the eleotoi^ of Tamwbrth ia^834*5*w 

‘ Now, I say at onfee thipb I will tiot power on tb^ edition 

of Oedlaring myself in apostate from the prinoipfejog wbich 
heretofore acted; al^th^same time, 1 never will admit duti Llave 
been* either before oi^ Wr the Bill, the defends of abuses, 

or the enemy of judicious riforme* £s|ipeal with con^e^l^ in denial 

* - • of 
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of the chfti^e to the? ^te^ro part I took in the great qu^»tion of the 
currency — in pnsolliation and amendment of the criminal law — in 

the reViaal of the ‘system of tnal- by juty — to the opinions I 

have professed and uniformly acted on with regard to other Ijranches 
of the yorisprudence of the country — I appeal tq this as a proof that 
I hate not been disposed to acknwledgcd evils, either 

from the mere superstitious revei^he^j^^b^ment ^sages, or irom the 
dread of labour or resj)onsibility in'lh^ulp^ion ola remedy.’ 

His speech on Sir J. Yarde ^ a want of con- 

fidence in the then governmeiit, May^ 184^ is an answer, by 
anticipation, to some of the c^ief allegations of Sir Richard 
Vyvyan’s letter, which has, inda^^ the singular ill luck of con- 
taining nothing, absoljpitely nothitil^, tl^^had not been refuted 
before it was written. One of on which, he says, the 

constituencies were * in expecting redress from Sir 

Robert Peel, was the pobr-law> Now, we ash, whence 

could any such expectation have arisen, and how could it be 
^ fMy justified ? ’ The same charge had^ been made several 
years ago; and was thus indignantly refuted bv^^Sir Robert in 
May, 

‘ I have been accused of having maintained silence on the 

subject of the poor-lavO^r the express purpose of gaming support at the 
late genet al election, on acepunt of the unpopularity of the Jaw, and^the 
clamour directed against it. I have disd^ned to notice the$'t 4n^ all 
similar accusations of the public press, false and malignant as 
be, in any other place than the House- of Commons. I supporoCthe 
poor-law in parliament, when brought forwa:^ by a government which 
I opposed. . • • . / shall continue to ^Mepport the law ; and in 

saying this, am I making a tardy declaration in its favour ? Ami justly 
chargeable'^with having declined my share of the responsibility attaching 
to it, or with having sought to profit, for party purposes, by thh'tacit 
encouragement of a cry against it? My own election w^ among', the 
’earliest at die general elections of 1837. had to add|& my consti- 
tuents in the open air upon the hustings. Then was t h^dm e for reaf^re 
about the poor-law, if I had wished to set the exi^mBw^Couraging 
Imitation for election purposes. Here is the speed^hieh X delivered on 
that occasion. In the course of it I was interrupted^ a cry, “ Did you 
not atll^port the poor-law ?’* This answer. “ There is no ques- 
tion of public concern froni which to shrink ; and I tell you 

frf^kly that I dic^simport the i^r-laii^^pid further than that, I admit 
‘that iny .opinion of its leadir^ erifS^iMis and provisions it not 
pp. 40,4f. ^ 

, 1^St01 more distinct, JfeJthpt be jp^siblc, is 6ir Ral^t Peel’s 
prophetic v^dicaUon of ms iteration of the scale o£,^^^duUes. 
. ImjilO ^me epeech of May,^$40, he says— " ^ 

Kteat question of ^ pc^n-laws remain un- 

^ i^aiiged. ^adhea<e to those wi^h I expressed iWi&cbasion of last 
* * year. 
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year. I did not then profess^ nor do I now profe^s^ an i 4 nchan 0 eaUe 
adherence io the details of the existing /aipy— a positive refusal* onitt 
any circumstance, to alter any figure of the acale ^hich regulates the 
duty on foreign corn/r— pp. 47, 48. 

These opinions he repeate^ early in the session of 1841, and 
again more fully in thedebaledn||i^ Address (28th' August, 1841), 
— a solemn occasion, dfecided the fate of the Whig mi- 
nistry, and the accSssi^i W Robert himself to office. He then 

repeated his opini^jh on the ^corn-law question, and stated the 
grounds on which only he could accept the confidence of parlia- 
ment, in these 

* Previous to ti^ late dissolution of parliapnent I said, and I now re- 
peat it, that I tiling the sliding scale a preferable method of settling the 
duty. I then said, / not pledge io the details of the ex- 
isting law^ but that I would reserve to the unfettered power of 

considering aiid amending those detaifs. I hold that same language 
now. Jt still prefer the principle of a graduated duty, but if you ask me 
wiiether t bind myself to the maintenance of the existing law in all iU 
detaiiSf Ifend whether that is the condition on which the landed interest 
gives me their support^ I say that, on that condition, I cannot 
ACOETt their support.^ — Speccliy 2 hlh August^ 1841. 

And this remarkable declaration, strongly enforced by many 
illusti'ative details, was followed by that celebrated division in 
whidfe 362 Conservative representatives — including Sir Richard 
Vwyan himself ~ accepted Sir Robert PeeVs conditions, and 
called him by the unexpected majority of 01 to execute as mi- 
nister, inter alia, the amendment of the Corn--Laws, to which he 
had so emphatically alluded. 

J^eed we, or indeed could we, add any argument to give strength 
to^his statement and this fact ? Sir Robert Peel declared boldly, 
almost arrogantly, the conditions on which alone he would accept 
the support of his party-— those conditions were accepted-7-that 
support was gjiven with unexpected enthusiasm— and novV Sin 
Richard Vyvy an— himself a party to the vote — turns round upotr 
us and upon himself, and with the most perfect coolness seems 
to forget that this remarkable scene — the most rcmaikable of 
our times — had ever If there has been duplicity 

and deception, it is Sir ^^ard himself who must answer for it. 
Ought he not — with fitcffl^pinions as he liOw professes — to have 
said in his place, ^ I cannot vote xKitJi Sir Robert Peel upon 
fai9 copc^ions?* ^ ,Wa$ ^0 justified/ iti common fairness, in allow- 
ing Sir Robert Peel to suppose thalK he *Bad his concurrence 
in the great task^ he was aboqt, pn tiie strength of that night's 
, majority, tp un^take? Sqpmlis^ any consi^rabie number of 
gentlemen Md a^d has done — look 

. to 
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to the conseqtieiio«!s!^^§ir Robert Peel would Bn^eu have been 
betrayed itita acd^p||K*oi^ee hroiti which be mv^st 'have been 
speedily exp^tiedi 1^ lu$ own supporters, and on a point which 
he had Cpenly and explicitly, and in the presence and amidst 
the aedlamatioiis of all those supporters^ made the sine qud non of 
his acceptance. ‘ " 

These are not merely personal qnc^dons — they involve the cha- 
racters of public men and the strength and stability of the govern* 
inent to a degree that justifies, we mink, the notice we have taken 
of them; but we admit that a more substantial and important 
question still remains for discussion^ — not whether Sir Robert Peel's 
measures have ^displeased this member or disappointed that con- 
stituency (of real displeasure or disappointment we have seen 
very slight syinptoms^but whether, on a large and general con- 
sideration of the state o^lhe country, they were w ise in their prin- 
dpte, just in their application, and likely to bo successful in their 
result. 

We shall begin by the simplest part of the question, the direct 
taxation. Sir Richaid Vyv}an denounces the Income '^l^ax as a 
* moet obnoxious tax,' * a ivar-tax levied during peace/ 'an inqui- 
sitorial impost/ ' an intolerable burthen/ but we must here again 
nslc Sir Richard why he did not state these objections mrd 
voce in parliament? His excuse in the case of the ores does not 
apply here — namely, that he wislied to avoid the appearance of 
di^^nsion — for he exhibited his dissent by one or two yptes. But 
even now, why does be not indicate what other line of poluy', 
what other form of taxation, he would have recommended ? On 


ordinary occasions it might be unreasonable to ask an individual 
member who opposes a ministerial measure to propose a sulisti- 
tute ; but when a gentleman thinks himself entitled to advise tlie 
CrdWn and the country on Iheir most vital interests, and to ]J7'0’ 

E ct Tteiv administration on principles entirely different from 
which have hitherto directed our public councils, we think 
we have some reason to complain that he has not given us 
ehen a bint of Avhat those new principles may be; and parti- 
cularly, that, censuring so harshly Jfchat the actual minister has 
done, the minister in petto does not v<^|i^safe us a glimpse of an;^ 
other possible extrication from the i|^culties which he admits 
and even exaggerates^ J^e^oi4y bip^ that tends that way is his 
statemdwt the '‘altogether occemoned by the tofym- 

ldry'^$<3^i^^n o/produeme taaues* (p. 16). I^es this Imply that 


t}i6 beat 


e dehcieticy would be the re-imposi- 


— a proposition wWch^ Extravagant as it 
in^arS,’^Stf^^obert baa, as we havE^sehh, patiently exa- 

atfid both" by j^eafening and experience to be ina- 
dequate ana impract^^le. But 
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But S^ir Richard Vyvyau is hare agaiuyjAuientaUy li(»i$inf<wrmcd 
on the fundamental faqte of his case-<^th«|il^dl not ^ altogether 

occasioned by the voluntary xeductioh of |>roductiye taxesf* It is 
true that there had been a successive and, as \vc have always 
thoug^ht^ an improvident reduction of taxation, but we can hardly 
call it ^ voluntary on the part of the late ministers, for they were, in 
fact, bullied into it by a outStcion which they had not the honest 
courage to resist. Nor was that reduction, even if it could be called 
voluntary^ * altogether' the causo of the deficiency — the reductions 
would not of themselves have had such fatal results, but they were 
unhappily concomitant with sudden and rapidly increasing expendi- 
ture abroad and at home. The neglect of the Whig ministry to 
equalise the revenue and the expenditure was indefensible ; but it 
does not justify Sir Richard’s mis- statement of the fact, nor his 
forgetting that Mr. Baring did, in 1840..»%ake an effort to meet 
the deficiency by the additional per G«tffage on the excise, customs, 
and assessed taxes, and other sources, to the total amount of 
2,200,000Z-, which, though inadequate to the object, exceeded the 
recent reductions, to which alone Sir Richard is pleased to attri- 
Ijute the deficiency. We the rather insist on this mis-statement 
because it is connected with that other very important mistake — 
that the Income Tax is * a w'xr-tax, which it is the determined 
will of the nation at hu^e should not be levied during peace.’ 
We know not where SimRichanl has found the record of this 
determination of the nation at large that the Income Tax should 
not be levied during peace; not certainly in any expression of 
popular feeling during the progress of the measure through par- 
liament. We admit, however, that, with Lord Biougham, we 
strongly incline to that opinion; but Lord Brougham did not 
forget, as Sir Richard Vyvyan has done all along, that we have 
been waging four distant and very expensive wars. War in Canada 
and war in Syria we have had — war in India aud war in China 
W0 still have ; — and we think we may venture to say that the sum 
proposed to be levied by the Income Tax will not much, if at all, 
exceed the expenses, past, present, and future, of these wais, 
every one of which has been inflicted on us as well as on the ob- 
jects of our hostility, by tbe^poiicy, the injustice, and the incapa'* 
city of the late ministry, 

But we do not, as we already said, rest the defence of the 
Income Tax on any such narrow aM> were, techpicalyexcu^.. 
The eountry aece]p||^d It as Sir Robert Peel offered it> as a great 
resource In a great emergency, as^ effecting, and being the only 
measure capable of effecting y the combined purpose of liquidating 
our financial difSouities and contributing to commercial relief. 
The re-enactment of repealed taxation was out of the question— 

* the 
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the utter failure of ilre^pei? cootag€| ou the cu^UH^ aiPifi 
proved that those duties <m avtiolj^s ^ consumption roisched 
their limit and 4h«^t further j^i^ssure could o^iy P**®duce 
further retrogra%tion ; but> on the otner hand^ Mr. Baring's per 
centage on the aue^s^ed taxe4f had exhibited the phenomenon 
not merely of realising the estimated amount^ but of a substantial 
increase of the revenue itself^ Now the assessed taxes are very 
analogous to an income tax~4hoy in fact the representative 
— though in some respects an inadequate and partial one~of 
income. Sir Robert Peel therefore concluded, most judiciously 
we think, that he had in the advance of the assessed taxes a 
practical argument in favour of a tax upon income ; — and by ex- 
empting incomes under 150/. per annum from the operation of 
the tax, he spared the classes which are, at the moment# most 
in need of relief, and afected the easier and richer orders in the 
direct proportion of theirra^ans. 

Even the objectionable character of the tax affords on this 
occasion some recommendation to its adoption. We are called 
upon to meet a difficulty which, though sharp, may, we trust, be 
slmrt. The imposition of taxes on general objects, whether: of pro- 
duction or consumption, cannot fail to disturb m some degree com- 
mercial interests — and after they have been, as it were, amalga- 
mated with the system, the remission of Aem has a similar effect ; 
it is, therefore, highly impolitic to laJfcn permanent taxes for a 
tomjTorary emergency — but an Income tSx stands afone— its influ- 
ence on trade and the markets is so circuitous and so slight as to 
be almost imperceptible, particularly at so small a per centage 
as 7d» in the pound* It, therefore, can be imposed 14 1842, a^d 
may be remitted either at the end of three or five years, when 
its j^cial purpose shall have been fulfilled, without any derange- 
ment of other interests — without affecting stock in hand-borders—- 
bargains~bttildings— speculations — or any df the variety of cir- 
cumstances with which taxes on commodities are necessarily 
blended i The unpopular nature of the tax, also, suits it pecu- 
liarly for a tcttnporary purpose, for the country, patient as it has 
been of its imposition as an urgency, will be very watchful to see 
that— agreeably to Lord Brougham's Besolutions and the Duke of 
Wellington’s declaration-— it be not^^^tinued one hour longer 
than shall be absolutely necessary, 

' We ventnl'ed express our humble admiration 

of the oWli^ested patriotism of the members of b^h Houses 
of ParUahsent, who^ihave accepted cheerfully aiuJk^^lmost unani- 
burden which presses in a peculiar degree on themselves 
and the dksses to which they d)elong# but from which the lower 
are proportionably relieved. But eVen upon the wealthier 

classes 
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classes tbe saciifiee will loot, we satil^ed^.he in fact so great as 
the nominal amount of the tax thcf^ may jpiky. Sir Robert Pedi 
stated^ in the outset^ his hopa — and be repeated, in his brilliant 
recapitulation at the close of the session^ that his hope was 
increased to confidence — that to persons of moderate fortunes, who 
spend a large proportion of thdi* incomes in the necessaries of 
life, the Income Tax> St, 16^. 4d, on eveiy lOOi, would be fully 
compensated by the decreased price of commodities influenced 
by the improvement of the tariff — we say influenced rather than 
produced, because we believe that the indirect effect of the tariff 
will be still more beneficial than any direct lowering of prices. 
There is another circumstance ifeserves a passing word. 

We stated in our article of October, ®39 (p. 572), on the Penny 
Post, that the postage duties were substantially an Income Tax 
— and so in the vast majority of cases th^ were : 1,600,000/. of 
that revenue has been abandoned ; au£f 'much as we disapproved 
that exces^sice reduction, and fully as all our prophecies and 
anticipations about it have been realised, we concur with Sir 
Robert Peel that fPe system should not be at present altered — 
but as tliis was 1,600,000/. remitted to the income of the country, 
it may be considered as a set-offjpro tanio against the new Income 
Tax. And, finally, the Income Tax has the great and peculiar 
merit of being collected at a moderate expenscj and requiring 
no permanent creation o£*« machinery for a temporary purpose. 
On the whole, therefore, we are not surprised at, and do most 
cordially join in, the general concurrence — we had almost said 
satisfaction — with which the Income Tax has been received. 

With regard to the modifications of the Tariff there is little to 
be added to Sir Robcit Peel’s masterly exposition In the House 
t)f Commons of both its principles and details, which all who will 
read anything on the subject hiust have already retid. A short 
summary, however, of the general object, and a few words on 
some articles that have been prominently criticised, will not, we 
trust, be considered superfluous. The first and natural object of 
a tariff is to raise a custom revenue ; but there has been engrafted 
on it, in England as in most other countries, the different and 
almost opposite design of enoouraging particular articles~either 
of home manufacture or A^jproduceof some favoured country^ — 
by laying — «ven at the^ saci%fice of m7enu^~pmhibitory ratos of 
duty^on similar articles imported other quarters. The^ 

ejfetsnt to i&vhfeh thcf^ngiish Tariff Iias been O'pplm toiha objoctj^^ 
of prOteedimy indepeh^ntly of reoenm^ is curiouuity ahown in the 
r^rt of the Im|H>n Duties CominiliBe, 1840. « It th^c0 appeam 
t®, of the total revenue* df 22,962>61Ql.x 

VOL. Lxx. NO. exL.^V 2 1 aloite^ 
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Qtki of in tUc Tariff, produce no 

less a sum than 19jl48|6!99{4 


Sagair 0 % 
Tea . ♦ . 
u*Tobacco - 
Ru»i, &c. 
Wme - . 
Timber , 
Corn , . 




And that ten others produce 2,552,301/., viz. : 


Coffee • • . • 

♦ • 

£779,114 

Cotton Wool . 

• • 

416,257 

Silk .... 

• • 

247,362 

fiiitter . . - 


213,077 

CurraflSisL • • 
Tallow . 


189,291 

182,000 

Seeds • • • 

• 9 

145,323 

Sheep^s Wool 

• • 

139,770, 

Raisins • • , 

• 9 

134,58ff 

Cheese . • • 

» « 

105,5f8 


^*,82'?, 018 
3,658i8(^ 
3,4«5»a86 
2,015»443 
1,849,^09 
1,603494 
1,098,719 


£ 19,148^629 


£2,552,801 


. £ 21 , 700 , 939 , 

§0 that seventeen articles out of 1150 produced the en,c^mpus 

S ^epoition of 21^700,930/. out of a total of 22,962,610/, ; ana of 
e remaining 1133 articles, we believe we may safely say ftiat 
above 1000 would not lepay the expenses oi collection^ The 
adjustment of these duties, and particulaily of the large pratectn^c 
class eff them, has alvvaj^ been a very complicajed and difficult 

a ; every foreign po^'ver and every domestic interest availing 
of every natural, accidental,! or even occasional influence, 
to obtain an advantage over their competitois. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that tariffs so fiecj[uenriy altered and modified, 
jpro re and to satisfy this or that importunity, should be 

frequently ^rxancaus in policy and principle, and inconsistent and 
anomalous in their o|)eratioii. 

f It is a remarkable coincidence thab just jL30 jears ago, after 
the treaty of Utrecht, the Tory minislry proposett a tariff for the 
redtiptinn of duties, whfoh was opposed and ultimately defeated 
hy tb® upon eXtiiXitly the same kind of objections which 

haw beeu^fortpha|ely so iueffectualiy-^made against the present 
arrangeipefht. It was on that occasion that Addrsem wrote^with 
less^^ fhink> ihap his usual sense and plehsantry^ hut 
omstdershl^ p^yty ^ Count Tariff.^ Itm 

, also. 
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also* curious that thajifam o%[)a<^of the balandujsr 

our commercial favoui^ bettvea»^3Praiiep'llihrt Portugal-should 
be at this hour, a$ it tba" fu1|^aot of separate and con- 

flicting negotiations with those countries. 

These negotiations and the prohibitory duties recently imposed 
by France on a gpt^eat aiid growing branch.pf our manufactures 
have necessarily prevented any rcconstructioi^ of the scale of wine 
duties; and considerations connected with the slave-trade ha\e 
had the same effect on the sugar duties ; — to both of which 
important subjects Sir Robert Peel has slated that he directs 
an anxious attention ; — but he did not therefore postj)<me those 
measures of relief wliich were within his power. The first duty 
of a statesman is, to provide, as far as liuman means allow, for 
the cheap and regular subsistence of the people. Providence 
has^deed reserved to its own mysterious councils the chief share 
in the solution of this problem. main elements of the de- 

mand and the supply of food man cannot command — nor on any 
very large scale legulate — the growth of population and tlie pro- 
duce of harvests, though the result of human means, are practically 
beyond human control. Governments can do but little towards 
increasing the one or chocking the other, but Governments may 
estimate the probable occurrence Ond extent of local or temporary 
pressure, and may, by precautionary measures, divert or alleviate 
its effect ; but, above all, they may and arc therefore bound to take 
care that no measures of theirs shall increase the natural diffi- 
culties, and add to providential vicissitudes the irregularities and 
partialities of human legislation, 

iThese are the principles on which we rest our humble snppoi't 
of Sir Robert Peel’s measures — ^bis maintenance of such a j>ro- 
tection to the cultivation of corn as may ensure, as far as human 
means can, a certain and legular supply— and tile diminishing, as 
far as circumstances permit, of duties on all articles of food or 
comfort not requiring so high a degree of protection — and on raw 
materials, the plenty and cheapness of which may develop addi- 
tional industry, and thereby enlarge the means of subsistence for 
the great masses of the people. 

The new Tariff, in pursuance of these principles — which were 
powerfully expt^essed and elucidated by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone in the {louse of Commons — attempts for the flrsftime, 
we bcheve, a classification clothe several articles it includes, mud, a 
nystmatic apporlidnment and ’appftcation of ^be various duws 
which it imposes* ^ ^ « •* 

^Having i^ted that the protectinS^ duties in favoflfr, of wldus 
tmuchea of home produce Htd ^ rime to rilUe> end 

2 I* 2 under 
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under temporary and local influences, we need hardly say that 
the old tariff had dtt^¥egard to consistency or system, aiJkl indi- 
vidual interests had obtained individual protection, often delusive 
to themselves, and always in some degree injurious to their felloW- 
subjects : let tis take, for instance, the question of the metallic 
ores, of which Sir Richard Vyvyan has mnde his stalking-horse. 
CoppOr-ore is what we may call a natttrnl rnompoly of the Cornish 
peninsula — the only other considerable supply being, we believe, 
from the distant mines of Cuba, or those, still more distant, of Chili. 
Would not one suppose that the mere freight round half the globe 
of an article of which the available part is not, on an average, 
one-fifth of its weight or bulk, would be a sufficient protection to 
the Cornish miner, who has his smelting-house at the pit’s mouth t 
The mining intei^sts of Cornwall, however, did not think so ; and in 
the days in which it — vvkjjtbe private interests of the Crowd^e- 
presenting the Duke of C()mlNall at its head — was one of the mbst 
powerful interests in Parliament — a prohibitory duty was laid on 
copper-ore. This did not at first sight seem very important as a 
domestic question, because Cornwall alicady supplied mol^ than 
enough for home use, and we did not seem to need importation 
from Cuba or Chili. But see how it worked. To the natural 
monopoly, this fiscal monopoly being superadded, the mine pro- 
prietors were enabled to put their own prices on the article, and 
to enter (ai it is said to hapjien sometimes among the Coal pro- 
prietors) into a combination not to sell for home consumption 
under a Certain price — though obliged of course to send their 
surplus abn>ad for what it would fetch, where it had to meet the 
competition of foreign ores smelted in England; for ores wore 
allowed to be imported and smelted under bond and then ex- 
ported. By these means the foreigner obtained the article 
cheaper than ourselves— for instance, we are informed that a 
short time ago the Preach Government bought copper-sheathing 
for its navy at 12?. the ton cheaper than the British Government 
was obliged to pay at the same moment for the same article, 
drawn fromf our own mines, and smelted in our own furnaces. 
Could it be a wholesome or rational system which made an article 
manufactured in Cornwall dearer at Plymouth than at Toulon? 
But this is not all- The prohibitory duties cut off the shipping 
interest from an obviomi' source of profit, while they increased 
the expenses of naval outfit, and the^ also deprived all the manu- 
fActures of the country of the additional outlet which the unre- 
striclto dSi^change of their copper-ores might ha^i^e created in Cuba 
andWil!:' England imssesses facilities for the' smelting of or|| 
beyond Al^ybtlicr cotfntryin like world^^thc prohibition of im? 

port 
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port deprived pro tan,tp our home conj»unipti(^ of thU i^tural 
advantage. . Consider aUp |iow muicli prohibition inui^t cramp 
that great portion pf our internal industry that makes any use of 
copper — how much more, of all that are employed in it Sus a 
distinct manufacture ; and how it mt<st check the application of. 
copper to new and Experimental purposes. Jron has been made, 
chiefly from its cheapness, to supply the place of wood and stone 
in fences,,^ in houses, in ornamental architecture, in furniture, 
in roads, in carriages, and in «-nay, we have iron substitutes 

fin^ wool and horse-hair in cushioi^ and mattresses! We believe 
cupper to be capable of a — less general indeed, but still— very 
extensive application to purposes for which it is at present rarely 
or sparingly applied; and we doubt whether the Cornish pro-f 
priet^rs themselves will not find, on tfee long r\m, their own 
profits increased .^y the e^CtendcjJtaUi^ 6t' the article both at home 
and abroad which greater cheapness may create. Sure we are that, 
for oic individual whose immediate income it may curtail, it will 
open <30^^ enlarge the sources of profitable industry to a hundred 
of Wa. neighbours. We therefore should hardly on principle 
have complained if the protecting duty had been wholly re? 
pealed^ — but, as we have formerly and recently said, a violent, 
recurrence to principles is almost as impolitic, #nd in general 
more immediately injurious, than the departure from them. The 
long and complicated discussions — in which Sir Richard Vyvyan 
declined to take any part — were employed, as we before stated, 
in adjusting between four or five important classes some common 
and equitable measure of protection, the Government, being in 
fact, little more Jhan an umpire between them. Sir Robert Peel 
seems to us, in this case of the ores, as throughout the whole 
tariff, to have taken a most judicious practical pourse-r—he haj^ 
not abrogated existing protection, but moderated It to the degree 
that promises a considerable alleviation to the consumer, without 
materially disturbing the condition of the producer. 

Much alarm was felt, or at least expressed, on the part of 
the agricultural -interest, on the diminution of the duties, on the 
importation of cattle and other articles of animal f<^d. We have 
alre^y alluded to that absurd panic — but we wish to say a fewr 
wwda^on the subject to show that even in this caso^ iha principle 
of i-edpction is as just, as the application of it promises to , be 
Our first o^^ryation is, tbat^ whije the. 
dutiesj pti salt meats w^e prolectivp, . those. , on cattle, arid . fresib 
meat, which would: most afleci ,pe(>pie, w<^ absolut^^^ 
pt^hibitoiy^ aijd , they , were* im mT^yner tuws when our 
population was, as compared with the ptesent day, f^cunty and 
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well fed. ^Stirek the, fe^re growth <rf out population wohld of 
itself h^ve justineJ ilko repeal of a prohibitory duty on meat. 
And here, in refet^iid^e'td this point, as well as to the Corn Laws, 
it cannot he unimportant to exhibit the growth of Ottr population 
in the five ^cennial periods of which We have any exact enu- 
meration. The population of Great Britain tvas in 

1801, 10,412,048 Decennial increase. 

1811, 11,969,304 1.491,316 

1821, 14,013,331 2,103,916 

1831, 16,260,381^ . . . • 2,181,050 

1841, 18,656,414 2,396,033 

We are under no apprehension— quite the contrary— that meat 
will become too cheap and we are satisfied that moat and many 
other articles of agricultufSil.or»gJn might become much cheaper 
tlian we fear the tariff will render them, without doing any real 
injury to the Jigricultural interests. It has been tauntingl^sked 
—how it is possible that the general consumer can be bimefited 
without injuring the individual producer? In the articleHf meat, 
as well as of some others of analogous character, there is one prelim 
iftinary answer — ^prices had risen, and were still rising so high 
that, if the tariff should only have the effect of keeping them 
where they arc, or even of lowering them in some reasonable 
degree, the consumer will be benefited without any sensible change 
in the actual condition of the producer." But there is tlmt still 
more important reason to which we before alluded, and which is 
of general application, affecting the income tax, corn duties, and 
the Whole tariff — namely, that the pkoduckrs— of the -^leglect 
of whose special interests tve hear so much — form also tlie lUain 
body of the coi»^sumkrs, to whom Sir Robert Peel is reproached 
with being too partial, 

for instance, the case of the landowner — whether he farms 
himsmf or by the hands of a farmer, the result will be nearly the 
sante^he is a setter of corn, of cattle » of wool, but he is a buyer 
(generally speaking) of bread, of roeat, and of clothes^ If he 
Joses something by selling cheaper, does he not gain something, 
ht least, by buying cheaper in tbeir manufactured shape these 
atdcles of his own growth? To the class of farmers who are 
'WhbBy agri^ltutal, and deal little in caUlo or wool^ the cheapness 
of ||eat aw clothes will bo an unmi^ed advant^e. So he, who 
noltMrar but Astians cattle,* will be proportioimbljrbenkited 
he catsi buy the lean bea$t. AH this, however, might, 
W0 ifcIfetV ^ ett inad^qi&ate i^Kunpensatien ; but if, in addition, 
sph*fls> coffee (by and we-jho]^, win^^and sugar), furniture, 

and 
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and the whole apparel of Wmaelf, his fainib, and servants,, 
are all reduced in cost, is there not rewon td ir^r tlmt he 
must receive a very considbrable comi>eiisation, a compensation 
which in many, probably in most cases, will exceed the nominal 
loss of incoHv^j while tliere will be a real increase of comfort 
arid enjbyment ? And let us go a step further ; a farm cannot 
be tilled for notliing: — labour, buildings, rep^rs, implements, 
^§beds, must 2^11 be paid for. If the diminished prices of provisions 
keep labour cheap — if the diminution of duties on timber, iron, 
copper, leather, seeds, make buildings, repairs, implements, and 
general culture’ Cheaper — will tlJ^brc* not be a further and very 
considerable benefit? 

In short, we arc of opinion that the measures have been so 
cautiously selected, so carefully balanced, so judiciously com- 
bined, that no sudden shock orJ gjm v will bc felt by ririy one of 
the various interests concerneoT^^^J^^se who hope as well as 
those who fear some very iuim^^ie and remarkable conse- 
quences,: Avill be, w'c think, equally disappointed. The improve- 
menf^l^U be general, but it will be gradual and progressive : 
the pressure on a few individual interests will be found to be slight 
in itself, and so distributed and compensated as to be, wo trust, 
hardly perceptible. The most early and probable result that we 
look to is^ that, by the gradual operation of the Tariff and the 
blessing of God in a promising harvest, the prices of provisions 
may be reasonably lowered, arid a feeling of comfort and a spirit 
of enterprise and industry revived throughout our manufacturing 
population, without any sensible injury to the agricultural interests. 
A bad hai'vest would, of course, have raised agriculturaT prices ; 
yet no farmer wishes for a bad harvest ; and though plenty may 
lower his prices, it must increase his profits ; and fortunate it is, 
that, at the moment when some reduction in the value of farming 
produce may be expected from the the operation pf the 

Tariff will effect a concomitant diminution in other articles of 
consumption, by which the farmer in common with every other 
class must be benefited. 

This leads us to offer a few words on the new scale of corn- 
duties. We beg oUr readers to recollect that the strongest advo- 
cates of the agricultural interesis do not dream, at this day, oi* a 
fixed protection. It is notorious and avowed, that the enemies 
of all prStectipn propose a fixed d^tty only because it would be 
wholly illqsory, and would lead directly . to th%^emoyal/dL all pro- 
tection, Hen^e the opposition of the Anti-^orn-Law to - 

the sliding-scale— ^the best, nay> will the onljyiracticable 
safeguard that agriGultu^ tply 0 X ^4 pence also^e arto by 

which 
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which it Was endeavoured to raise popular prqudic^ against th^ 

‘ principle of a sKding*$cale^ by exaggerating some inconvenience^ 
and anomalies with 'wliich the details of the old scale weri| 
chargeable, such as the mode of taking the averages^ and som^ 
sudden and arbitrary transitions' in the rates of duty. These ob^ 
jections, though not of the importance attached to them for party 
jmrposes, were not unfounded ; and it therefore was not only 
justice but good^olicy in the friends of agricultural protection 
amend those details, and thus take away from their adversaries 
one class of their pretences. But the main question was, what 
should be the amount of the protection ; aUd here the struggle 
lay between a formidable association, acting on and by the strength 
of p)pular prejudices and passions, and clamouring for the aboli- 
tion of all duty-— and that groat and respectable body, including 
most of the property and intelligence of the country, who — adher- 
ing to protecting duties a&Mfe' lest, and, indeed, only mode of 
insuring a constant and reHjlr supply — are well aware that the 
rates ought to gc> no higherlSiin will suffice for tliat object. Wc 
therefore believe that there are very few of even the m<]W^,islS:clu- 
sive agriculturists who would contend that the rate of dtifi^s estaj 
blished in 1828 was not now fairly susceptible of some diminution, 

^ aiid that it would have been politic, or even possible, to have 
maintedned them at so high a scale. 

Tbe following tables, compiled from several parliamentary 
rc^bis an|^ public documents, will not only elucidate the present 
discuasion, but afford some statistical data which are worth pre-^ 
serving, as well for the facts they establish as for the doubts'** 
they here and there excite. 

We shall begin by exhibiting at one view the Old and New 
Scales of duly on wheat, to which all other grain is generally 
proportionate. Our readers will observe that 8c?. appears in each 
rate qf the old scale ; this was not so at first ; — but 8c?. was added 
to the scale in consequence of the change from the Winchester 
to the imperial measure, made subsequent to the original act. 


These are many discrepancies 03 to details, and even as Ip totals, iu the variows 
doonments from which we have compiled these tables, arising, no doubt, from the de- 
ferent periods and difiiefrent objects for which the accounts were inade-^some from dif- 
ferent modes of epmputatton— but none are considerable enough to disturb the general 
results. 


OW 
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We have bcgpan the foregoing view of the old scale 36s. 
price and 2L 1 Os. 8d. duty, l^cause they were the extreme paints 
practically attained during the operatio%of that scalej but by law 
there W£m» an incr^se of Is. duty for evety fall of Is, in the priccj 

* so 
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so that, if, we oould seppoite the prioe to have fallen to lO^f. a 
quarter, ^ wotiW have risen to 3/. 16^. ScL 
Sir Robert Peel intended by his new scale to make a considerable 
diminulion of the duty, and has dnne so ; but the difference be-^ 
tween the two scah|s is much greater in appearance than in reality 
— the hiyher protections of the old scale being in fact nominal, 
and, we may almost say, delusive. A vast proportion of the dutiee 
received under it was at the rates which are not altered — viz. llSt 
and 2s. duty on iTSs. price ; and the proportion received beyond the 
point where the new scale terminates — viz. 20s. duty on 50s. 
price^was, qpmparcd with the total amounts, inconsiderable. On 
the other hand, the protection affoided by the new scale, though 
lower and more limited, will be found more steady, and, we be- 
lieve> more effcctive^as it will greatly diminish, if it does not 
wholly |#event, those frauds which were equally injurious to the 
pi^ducer and thp consutncM^^\ % 

We next give a return 

Average Prices and Total QrmiilRreB of Foreign Wheat and Wbe^i Flour 
entered for Home Consumption, with the Average Rate-liil^Tetiil 
Amount of Duties paid thereon, wi<h the Average Prices of Iwur for 
each year during the operation of the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 60, from the 
15th July, 1828, to the 29th April, 1842. 


ihB 

Average 
price 
per qr. 

Quartets 

entered. 

Net amount 
of 

datii^ piid 

Avemge 
rate of 
duty 
foreign 
vrheat. 

Average 

Spur per 

Greoniivloti 

Hospital 


#. d. 


£. 

$. d 

a. d. 

Udlfarl829 

60 5 

807,031 

68,825 

^1 9 

46 G 

1829 

60 3 

1,374,963 

624,258 

9 3 

53 10 

1830 

64 3 

1,672,200 

535,077 

6 7 

54 U 

1831 

66 4 

1,408,999 

325,113 

4 8 

60 1 

1832 

58 8 

^ 184,081 

215,040 

23 3 

54 7 

1833 

52 11 

1,368 

963 

11 1 

43 4 

1834 

40 2 

294 

322 

19 10 

39 5 

1635 

39 4 

141 

170 ! 

20 10 

31 0 

1836 

48 6 

1,054 

852 

14 6 

32 4 

1837 

56 10 

2,10,859 

295,889 

28 1 

39 10 

1838 

64 7 

1,822,991 

141,895 

1 .7 

43 6 

1639 

70 8 

702, 848 

1 670,054 

4 11 

52, 2 

1840 

66 4 

2,329,961 

883,346 

7 2 

52 a 

1841 

4^ 4 

2,392,061 

399,611 

3 5 

52 5 

to 29fth April} 

■ ^0 2 

4,616 
i_: 


14 8 

' ^ 

• • 

14 yeafs 

Wm 

mBm 

HHHHRI 

S .1 



— 


This 
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This table filiown that averages, spread over ivide periods of 
lime> may be very fallacious in several Ways. The total iniport 
in fourteen yeairs being about 15,000j000> writers have stated 
that we import ann»a% somewhat more than a million ofquarters 
of corn, and as our total annual consumption (for seed and food) 
ih calculated at about 24,000>000, the import has been stated at a 
fortnight's consunyjtwn. Now this, if true, would imply both a 
l!%u}ar import and a regular supply at home, and in that case 
something might be said for a fixed^uty ; but, in fact, wo See that, 
in the first four years, the average importation was about 1,200,000 
quarters ; the next four, only 700 quarters ; and the last four, as 
much as 2,300,000 quarters. It is quite clear that, for a country 
that sometimes requires to import a tenth part of its annual con- 
sumption, and at other times needs little or no importation at all,' 
a hxed duty ivould be an untenable absuidity, which vvotttd alter- 
nately ruin the producer and consumer. The reader 

will also observe that the genopaljffiprage given by the sliding 
scala is , 2 5d. less than the 8s.^mced duty proposed by the 
that this scheme for cheap Oread would have raised the 
price tw the loaf in the jiropoition of about one- third for the last 
fourteen years. We confess, however, that we do not much rely 
on those yearly averages of duty ; they are liable to individual 
disinrbances, which render them unsafe guides when there have 
been great fluctuations. Let us talce, for example, a case which 
happened in 1839, and which happens in a greater or Jess degree 
every year— 14,000 (in round numbers) quarters of wuOat were 
imported early in the year at Is, duty; 700 quarters were also 
imported late in the same year at 20^. — the duty on the whole 
Would be 1400f., and the average of the whole would be stated at 
I 5 . lOjt?. Yet who can doubt that the Is- paid on 14,000 
quarters would be, for all practical purposes, a fairer measure of 
the effect of the duty on the general market than Is. 102c/. ? 
Again ; we have now before us an official document wBicli states 
the average duty for Michaelmas quarter, 1841, at 16s. 8d,, to 
which is appended a note to say that the real average was only at 
Is. 6df. This enigma we suppose means that there was during 
all the earlier part of the quarter a very high duty, at which 
little was entered, which in the very last days fell to l.y.— 
whefl a large importation was 'effected; and we lhall see more 
fully by and bye that the stated average of 5s. 7d. on the whole 
period Is very moeb higher than the real ahd effecthc tateij 
of duty. , We must also noflee in this mble that the price pf 
wheat and flour in the great marlfets does ribt injfluehce^ ^ ^ 
rectly as might be expedefl, lire ,pric#pf flout fit detail. In 
1828, when wheat and flour Were at oOs. ti^reenwich Hcutpital 
’ ^ > paid 
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|wdd for tbe sack lof floiir 4fe. 6d. ; when in 1S32 wheat had faUm 
Is. 9d* qittirterj the' sack of flour roso 8s. Id.; aud in 
ISS^^^lW’s^^St had risen to 70s. 8d., flour fell to 52s. 2d. , In 
the delt^e of papers which have been called for in this corn- 
co|ituet4rs^, we arc surprised not to find any return of the suc- 
cessive prices of bread — which, bcinp^ really what the lawyers call 
the gist of the whole case, we should have expected to find a pro- 
minent oV^'ect ^f inquiry ; but it has not been so, and the impq^- 
fect information we have privately p^athered, coupled with the 
strange discrepancy between the prices of wheat in the official 
averages and of flour in the Greenwich books, induces us to 
suspect that the actual prices of bread might offeir very diffeii^ont 
results from the official prices of corn.* 

The following iiccount, which ranges the whole of the quantities 
of wheat imported under the respmive rates of duty actually 
psdd, is more valuable — ^it rtetfS'cither on^ averages nor on any 

4 -^^ — — — 

• TUe of hreftd l^s recently — while this article was 
sider^htc notice, aikl a kind of controversy lias ai isen as to the ihimess 

prices. We extract from the T\me 9 of the Sfti of September the following vitcresting 
statement of the xelative prieea in London and Paris : — 

‘ The fairest mode of investigating; this matter appears to be, to take a large city, 
iuch as Paris, where an assize or legal price of bread exists, and which has continued 
for many years to work well in detail ; and to compare the prices now prevailing there 
and here, both of the manufactured article and the raw material, and then see where 
the dillerence arises. 

‘ The higliest price of white wheat of the first quality in Paris is 38 fiaucs per 1^ 
hectolSfre, which is equal to a price of 68 a . per ipmrter Efighsh; and the highest pii<‘e 
of white wheat in London being 60s. per quaiter, it follows that wheat is 3g per cent, 
higher in titfndon than in Paris. 

• The highest price of Ihe finest n beaten flour in Paiis is 70 francs per 159 kik)- 
gratnmes, which is equal to a price of 4 is. |)er sack of 280 110, English; and the 
highest'iwice of floiw in London Iwiiig 47s. per sack, it follows that flour is nearly 7 per 
cent, dearer in Loudon than in Pans. 

‘ The price of wlieaten bread of the first quality in Paris is 38 cents, per kilogi amine, 
which is equal to a price of OJrf.^iper 4ll). loaf English wei^it ; andliie price of breail at 
most of the iVdl-priced bakers* In* London being per 41b. loaf, it follows that t]»e 
price of. bread is SOf jicr cent, higher inl^ndon than in Paris, If the piice here is 
taken At 8rf., as stated by some bakers, the price in London will still be ratlier moie 
than 23 pet cent, higher than in Paris. 

• price df bread of the second quality in Paris is 30 cents, per kilogramme, 
which is eqtohto^ilbout 6rf. per ilb, English weight; and the price at which ‘bread is 
sold in Lommn by some of the low-priced bakers being Od. per 41b., it follows that 
bread of '&i» d«cHptron is 20 per cent, higher in London than m Paris.’ 

These ere Vfiy remarkable facts— and particularly the statement that in France, a 
country gen^et^ly ad cheap as OQm|)aied to England, and where there are fio ct»r>t*/eRr’«, 
wheat i» at a pn^a equivalent to 68«. j^r qtattter English. We very much doubt 
whadicr die oeitfS#* price *hefre was higher on the some day : we know that in some 
marketa it ha»hfan hmer. , 

to the in the pticaipf hi|^» olear that they caiinot, fortmbtely, l>e 

80 ra^ as the pi^ce reasons, bread must be some^ 

wh^t dearet tl^m even the avei^g%^lce^4sheaf^mt||it teem stricUy to warrant : every 
step the process-^firom the wheat-iSi^d to coimtcr-^Operates as a re9t 

whi^ tends to kvel and to s/eady, though at the time to rails, the retail prices. 

- ^ Other 
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other conjectural data, but is the exact statement of, the teal 
operation. ; , 

’ The total quantity of foreijjn wheat and flour importdu between 
1828 and 184l<*^as 15^034^794 qrs.,"** of which there came in 
At Is, duty. 


2^. 8d, 

6j. 8d, 

10s. Sd, 

13s. 8d. 

10s. 8l 
18s. 8d, 

20s, Hd. 

At all rates of duty from 20s 

3, 3> 23s 

„ M 30s 

,, ,, 40s 

„ ,, ’ above 21. 


8d, to 25s. 8d. 
Sd. to 30s. 8c/. 
Sd, to 40s^ 8(L 
Sd,.jip 50s. 8c?. 
^Os. 


6,392,258 qrs, 
3 , 1773^10 
2,175,666 
903,915 
710,084 
376,131 
92,542 
412,425 
572,201 
217,827 
4,688 . 

221 

none. 


We think this account shows that, for all practical purposes, the 
Newit^Wivtivying from Is, to 1/., has a sufficient range, and there 
is reasott'lb believe that it will j^ord a sufficient protection. We 
see that 9,569,274 qrs., considerably above three-fifths of the 
whole importation, came in at the prices of 72s. and 73s., and at 
the two lower rates of duty, which are not altered; and that con- 
siderably iihoye fovr*fifths (12,648,855 qrs.) came in at the four 
lowest rates of duty, which are the least altered, and which are 
altered mdrely by following out the general principle of advancing 
one shilling each step, and tlius removing the chasms and Jumps 
which did so much mischief and afforded the most plausible ob- 
jections to the i^stem. As to the entries at the highest rates, 
they were obviously accidental and of no importance either as 
affecting prices or protection. In short, it is clear that the 
chief business — that which alone can, in ordinary times, operate 
in a large way — must lie among the low^K^ rates, and there was 
certainly the defect of the former scale, which jfimjped 4s, on each 
of its second and third steps — from 2.9. 8d, to 6.^. 8d., and from 
Os. Sd. to IO 9 . Sd., and then at 29. each step up to 209., after 
which it went on at the regular increase of I 9 . We need not 
now examine why Mr. Huskisson permitted these jumps in the 
earlier and more important stages ; suffice it to say that experience 

inju- 
iri 


has shown, and all parties are agreed, that they have had an inji 
rious effect. The possibility iH^inakinig a profit of 4«* and 89 , 


^ Tbe dill!elett6e between Ulie suia 
iUscrepaiieiea to which we iutve eh 
amounte clomaf^ed or exported whli 
Tiet duties receired-w'btit (ho yairiailtfo^ 



fetching (able is one of those 
mb a/^coant incIodCng sQtne 
SibiuMl'Ihtial th^ aecduat df (hd 

hnpgfthftce*' ' j 

the 
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the<luty^ on tho rii^e of Is. nml in the price^ was a strong incentive 

to fra u<|^ kinds — frauds which we admit appeared to he 

generaliPl^f^l^l^ of the consumer by tending to the introduQjtion 
of com at a lowe^duty, but which were in truth injurious to every- 
body, by artificially deranging the trade, discouraging the fair 
trader, firfeqpently ruining the speculator himself, and defeating the 
main abjeet*^a and steady supply. It became, there- 

fore, absolutely necessary that these jumps should be removed, 
and that the slight and equable advance of each step of the sCale 
should be introduced to diminish, if not Wholly prevent, all frau- 
dulent disturbance of the market ; and when that was to be done, 
it would have been, as w^e have already said, itnpoUiic~c\en if 
it bail been possible — to evade a general revision of the scale so 
as to fit it to the prices at which experience had shown us 
that it was likely to Ije called into operation. We believe that 
considerable iinprovements--jJt|hough no great extension of ara- 
hiliiy — have been made andareb in progripj in jnactical agricul- 
ture; and wc venture to anticipate much benobt from the in- 
fluence of the recently formed Agricultural A ssooiati^gl, ^^hich, 
we trust, will direct the applic^ion of science to the film and 
most important of the Arts ; but, looking at what has been prac- 
tically done, wc do not think that any one is sanguine enough to 
suppose that the increased supply from the British soil has as }et 
been at all proper tipnable to the increasing demand. Whence 
are the four or jive millions of adtlilional mouths that have grown 
upon us sinc(^ to be fed? ^ Art,’ says the sage, ^is long — 
liie is short T Can we wait for the slow experiments of the Dav^s 
andt Ltebigs ? Here are the people swmmuig upon us ! And will 
any rational man — ^be he farmer or be he landlord — say that we 
should not endeavour to create increased facilities for meeting an 
increasing deficiency? The strongest advocates of the agricultural 
interest admit, we b eliev e, that in the most favourable season 
„ Great Britain can dc/Wtile more than feed herself ; and we most 
readily admit, nay, insTst, that for all tliat slie ca7i raise she ought 
to he secured, ns far as human means can do so, a remunerating, 
and, we will even add, an cncmi aging market; for as the home 
supply is the only safe and certain supply, it should be, we say — 
more fqr the interests even of the consumer than of the producer 
**-*not merely remunerated but encouraged. The question then 
* is aa to degree of encouragement necessary to maintain — and 
tu exertions of the wme producer. 

^ The elution of that question must be always in a great degree 
^i^^tural and ^experiinei^ah A Cabinet of able men, long 
id ppblic %omo 6( ihpm parties to the former 

and essentially and almost' ^clusively belong mg 

i /o 
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to the laired interest, have recommenced a soa^ which |he re- 
j^esentatives of the landed and all other mtef^ata ^^pugbout 
the country have* passed with little objection,; nkft t^Pberefore 
indulge a very confident h^po that it will be found *fulFicient to 
fulfil its object. 

Our experience is as yet too short to enable us to speak de- 
cidedly of its effect, hmi (is far as it has gone it has produced some 
singularly satisfactory results, as the following table of the weekly 
operation of the new Act will show : — 


Account of Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Consumption at 
ten of the pri n^ pal ports of Great Britain in each week since the pass- 
ing of the NewCorn Law, with the Average Price and Rates of Duty. 


Week ftdlowiiig 

Quarters entered. 

Average 

Price. 

Rate of 

Amount of Duty. 



^ 

/: 



4. 

£, 

April 28 

.#vl59 

59 

1 

13 

0 

4,083 

May 5 

31,072 

59 

3 

13 

0 

10,131 


7,033 

59 

8 

13 


3,952 


30,600 

JiO 

mm 

12 


17,064 

» 26 

19,501 

60 

5 

12 

0 

^■nSEH 

June 2 

7,511 

60 

9 

.12 


3,882 

9 

19,121 

61 

3 

,11 

0 

10,055 

„ 16 

8,424 

61 

9 

11 


4,112 

„ 23 

32,411 

62 

3 

10 


13,257 

» 30 

53,978 

63 

0 

9 

0 » 

21,973 

July 7 

' 17,204 

63 

7 

9 

0 

■"M'TM 

» 14 

95,610 

64 

1 

8 


34,816 

„ 21 

62,209 

64 

5 

1 8 



„ 28 

71,644 

64 

7 

J 8 

0 

26,382 

Aug. 4 

364,073 

64 

7 

8 

0 

137,914 

r 11 

*^1,354,797 

64 

2 

1 8 

0 

535,012 

„ 18 

155,761 

63 

0 

1 9 


66,347 

„ 25 

96,733 

61 

10 

m 

0 

45,788 

18 weeks 

, 2,457,931 

62 

1 

I 8 

4 

£974,024 


Tlius we see that from the 2yth of April to the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, the latest possible date, the importation of foreign wheat 
and flour at ten principal ports has been no less tlian 2,457,931 
qrs., being considerably mpice than was imported in all Groat 
Britain in any whole year (e:»fept 1839) ol the esdstence of the 
late and be it observed Aat tliis importation's beep made 
in fece ofc a mosf ptomMjing torve^,!^^ less irrogwlprity 

than in corresponding at |east 
a very unusual shpjdf for^h people---f>pt itiuitt 

^ ^ the 
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tlie farmeH' iWi ffettii^n tluritl^ the ptdg^re9S of 

this extitiorjKttatjr^#^ the price h^ b^en in th^ hoirte 

market stbddy— ajBFording, however, a considerable 

advance* from the* ataning-point — the price for tiio fir^t week/ 
ending Sth of Maj, having been 59^. Id., and the average of 
the seventeen succeeding weeks has been 62 jp. Ic?, — the average 
of fourteen preceding i/eara having been only 59s. The 
farmer, therefore, has, as ^et, lost no protection as to price from 
the new scale* — nor, on the other hand, has the Hevehue suf- 
fered, for the average duty paid during the existence of the late 
scale was only 5s. 7d. per quarter, while the average of the late 
importation has been 8s, 4d. ; but, without reckoning by the fal- 
lacious test of averages, the duties actually received in these 
(ighteen weeks is nearly a fourth jiart of the duties received ih 
the whole oi^the last fourteen years. So that we are, for “the pre- 
sent at least, enjoying the thras^eatest advantages that any state 
of the com-ittarket can produce,— ^ advantage hither to supposed to 
be incompatible, namely, — , 

1. A great supply of food for the people, without 

2. — any serious injury to the farmer; and 

3. — with a vast addition to the revenue. 

These results are for to short a period and so tinexpccte<lly 
favourable to our view, that we do not venture to rely upon their 
continuance in the same satisfactory degree, but they are very en- 
couraging, and t^y at least negative some of the sinister antici- 
pations whicli^lid^enemies of the new corn-law foreboded. 

We do not pretend to say that times and circumstances may 
not hereafter affect it, as they have done its predecessors ; but we 
do say that it seems to offemhe best combination and adjustment 
of all interests that ouT position admits, and the fairest promise 
of permanent protection to the farmer, and perirllment plenty to 
the people we insist on the expression permanent in both cases — 
for we are convinced that exorbitant protection would soon be swept 
away, leaving the farmer to hopeless ruin, while the abolition of 
all protection would give the people a temporary glut, to be 
grievously expiated by early and frequent vicissitudes of scarcity 
and Harvation. 

Concurring, as we did from their first announcement, in the 
.gettbral mid, we might say, abstract policy of Sir Robert Peel’s 
i3M&iirqs, >ve eonfeSit that recent eVents have stamped them with 
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a character of more immediate and practical utility than we had 
anticipated. The extensive insurrections whic^ recently 

tak^n place inahe manufacturing districts^ so in their 

aspect* but hitherto so egisily repressed — can any one venture to 
say to what more lamentable extent and excesses they might 
have suddenly proceeded if the sympathising and paternal feel- 
ings bf the Government towards the manufacturing classes had 
not been expressed so early in the session in those powerful 
addresses of Sir Robert Peel — not more powerful — not perhaps 
so iX)werful — in influencing the legislature* as in conciliating the 
feelings* encouraging the hopes, and fortifying the patience of 
a deeply distressed working population ? Was there ever before 
a popular commotion in England* of which the chief violence and 
virulence was not directed against the (xovernment — its negleqt 
of* and even its contempt for, the comforts and happiness of the 
people? In the recent disturbancf^sjivc have hardly traced a word 
or a thought of this ^ndency. fin vain did the real instigators of 
the mischief endeavour to give it a political and seditious cha- 
racter — in vain did the Chartists brawl for the rights of man, and 
the Anti- Corn- Law League preach a cheap-bread crusade against 
property : the masses* retaining* even in their excitement* a degree 
of sagacity and good sense that is really very surprising, rejected 
all such provocations* and confined their irregularities to the 
single point on which they had originally turned out — the amount 
of wages. We deeply regret that these poor people should have 
been driven or deluded into those violent and enrninal excesses* 
of which the most serious portion of the injury must fall upon 
themselves; but we must repeat our satisfaction at such unex- 
ampled forbearance from political offences* which we can attri- 
bute to nothing but the force of public opinion created by the 
previously announced measures of the Government — measures 
that* by a combination of foresight and good fortune* were-— 
may we venture to providentially calculated to meet the 

cmcigency. Sir Robert Reel had stated in a few plain but 
potent words the principle of Itis policy : — * I will tax the rich, 
and spare the poor — I will endeavour to cheapen the price of 
food to the whole population, and to assist especially the working 
classes by placing more plentifully within their reach the ma- 
terials of industry, and, of course, the sources of comfort and 
content,* We are as thoroughly convinced as we can be of any 
moral problem that these disturbances were created by those on 
whose own heads the explosion will ultimately reeoil — the anti- 
corn 4aW' leaguers; and that the deep-laid schemes of these 
greedy incendiaries have hitliterto defeated solely by the 

common sense of the peb]^Ie' themselves, awakened by their 
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knowledge of and their confidence in the wise and benevolent 
policy of their Government 

We lJ0t h0w long these salutary impressions may last. 

We are well aware that such scenes as have afflicted the 'North 
must entail on the working classes additional misery and conse- 
quent liability to further disturbance. The sacrifices that these 
misguided people have been compelled to make, the dissipation of 
their little funds from the Savings Banks, and the permanent ill 
feeling and struggle now established between them and their em- 
ployers, will all tend to keep alive social discontent and to create 
political disaffection; and we confess we look forward with no 
inconsiderable tdarm to the further consequences of these anti- 
corn intrigues. We have, we fear, only scotched the snakes not 
killed it : we expect that great uneasiness will survive, and can- 
not but feati^hc possibility of a long and gloomy crisis of distress 
and disquiet; but, for $he p^sent, wc have only to repeat our 
belief that the measures of the G^^ernment have mainly conduced 
to diminish, though they could not >vholly avert, a serious and 
imminent danger. 

We cannot doubt that the grea|^ Conservative party willi^^ in 
this remarkable circumstance addiuonal grounds of confidence in 
their leaders, and of sclf>gratulatiou on the jirudence and the pa- 
triotism with which they resisted every effort, insidious or avowed, 
to disunite them* There were many matters on which an honest 
difference of opinion must have existed, and may even still sur- 
vive ; but we think wc may assert that experience, short as it has 
been, has gone far towards removing the most serious doubts that 
were originally entertained of the policy of the ministerial mea- 
sures, and that some gentlemen, who may have given a hesitating 
assent to this or that individual detail, arc now satisfied that their 
confidence was not misplaced, and that the well-regulated vigour 
and conciliatory energy of the Government have pi’obably saved 
us from an awful convulsion. It cannot, at least, he doubted that 
they have already alleviated the pressure of distress, and have 
opened a prospect of peace abroad and prosperity at home, in 
which at tibe beginning of the late session the mosit sanguine 
amongst us hardly ventured to indulge. 

Wc hud intended to have added to this review of Sir Robert 
Ped^s and economical policy an exposition of various 

improvements introduced by the mem- 
bers or of bis administration, and which, though some 

havit b«^ postponed, and some rendered less perfect, have ex- 
hibited n sl^iUing ^contrast to pocQ ciuante gnd /ar nienle 
apathy of hi# prodece^k6(rSt We isimuld have particularly wisUecl 
to notice itotne measures of legal reform— the best and most neces- 
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sary of all reform — -introduced by Lord Lyndhurst, for expediting 
and cheapening proceedings in Lunacy, in Bankruptcy, and in the 
general practice of the Court of Chancery. These, bills were 
all passed, not without some, though noiseless ^ didiculty from in- 
dividual interests ; and we believe they will be found very valuable. 
Tke County Courts Bill was reluctantly postponed to another 
session. We do not greatly regret it. The bill is certainly of 
great importance, and something of the kind is much needed ; but 
much difference as to its details existed even amongst the friends 
of the measure^ and we believe that the delay may be turned to 
good account. But the most important legal measure of the 
session was undoubtedly the Cessio Bono rum bill introduced by 
Lord Brougham, and passed, with the assistance of the Chancellor 
and the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, and the support of 
the Solicitor- General and the Ministry in the House of Commons. 
This bill abolishes virtually the j)racticc of imjmsonmeni for 
debt, — a serious experiment, ^vc admit, but one which in the 
present siatc both of the law and of public opinion wc think it is 
botli safe and expedient to try. 

We should also have wished to have noticed Lord Palmerston’s 
clover — but rather unluck} — -speech at the close of the session, 
and Sir Robert Peel’s still more clever and overwhelming reply ; 
and wo should have been particnlaily gl«'\d to have made some 
<)bscrvations on the improved aspect of our foreign relations. 
But this is beyond our present scope. Ujion the whole — whether 
wc look abroad or at home — to diplomatic or financial affairs-— 
to public credit or public opinion — to social ameliorations or legal 
reforms — it cannot be denied that the present Cabinet has, under 
all its disadvantages, done more of real and useful business in 
one session than its licwildcred predecessors had even attempted 
in tlie six or seven }ears of their paralysed existence which they 
drawled and dragged out — 

‘ Letting I dare not wait upon I would — ^ 

Like the ])our cat in the adage ! * 

The country was Avearied and ashamed of such a contemptible 
phantom of a ministry — and, whatever question there may be os to 
this or that measure of the present Cabinet, there is a universal 
satisfaction throughout the country — and wc believe throughout 
tlio friendly nations of Europe — that England, after a long and 
disgraceiul interregnum, has at last an administration that can do 
its business, and a Government that ventures to govern. 
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CHAMBER COMMERCE. 


being subscribed to by each Member on admission, to be kept 
with the levoids of the Chamber, and another to be forwarded 
to the Secretaiy to Goverument and to such other authorities* 
abroad as it may appear desirable to nfoke acquainted with the 
institution of the Chamber. 

It was then proposed by Mr. McKilligan, seconded by Mr. 
Morri^on, and carried, “ That the Committee be requested to 
act provisionally for the reception of the names of candidates 
and subscriptions, and for the arrangement of preliminaries 
pending the opening of the Chamber.” 

Mr. McLean next proposed “ That as soon as fifty names 
be enrolled the Committee be requested to appoint a time and 
place for the election of a General Committee, President, 
Vice-President and Secretary,” which was seconded by Mr. 
Joseph, and carried. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Morrison, seconded by Mr. 
Harding and carried. ** That the Committee be authorized to 
defray all contingencies and necessary expences.” 

It was next proposed and cariied that the thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Goddard, for the great pains he 4^^ 
taken in drawing up the rules.” 

The t hairmari then read a letter from Mr. Goddard, re- 
questing to be relieved from the duties of the Secretaryship as 
soon as possible, and hoping that some arrangement might be 
made for the appointment of .some one to that office. 

The meeting then broke up with the usual vote of thanks 
lo the chairman.— Hurharu. 

At a meeting of the Members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce held on the 16th April at the Exchange Rooms, 
for the purpose of electing their Committee and Secretary, — 
William Bruce, Esq. in the chair, -’-the following resolutions 
were adopted : — 

1st — On the proposition of Mr, Harding, seconded by 
Mr. McLean— 

That Messrs. J.*N. Lyall and A. Beattie be scrutineers. 

2d. — On the motion of Mr. Hardin seconded by Mr. 
Willis,— Th%t in cases of divide votes for different members 
of the same firm, the aggregate numbers of votes for all mem- 
bers of such firm be reckoned for such member of that firm 
wh6 may have a greater number of votes than his partners. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Geneiral Committee of twenty-one: — 
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R. p. Coi'keivll, Esq. President; B. Harding:, E'-q, Pice Presi- 
dent: R. J. B^^aiiaw, Esq.; Al**Kaiiiler Fi«sf*r, E^q. ; WilhaiB 
Ca«r, Ei-q.; William Colville, E q. ; J. C< wie, E-q. ; G. CT. 
Arhniliijoi, E$q ; J. Doiigal, Esq.; William MHckt^nzie, E'jq. 

J >ine9 Kyd, Esq. 5 D, M u<*kiiiiyre, E''q. ; J. N. Lvall, Esq. Sf. 
Moiitefiore Joseph, Esq.; A. Miiller, Esq.; Rnstoiiijee Cowasjee 
Sett.; Baboo Dwarkaiiaiitli Tagore ; A. Beattie, Esq.; Joseph 
Wdlis, Esq. ; J. Maclean, Esq.; J. Stewart, Esq, 

William Limoud, Esq. was unanimou.sly appointed Sej- 
crotary to the Institution. 

3d. Proposed by Mr. Carr, and seconded by Mr Cock- 
erell, — That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Pro- 
visional Committee for tbeir services, and that they bt^ r.-djeved 
fiom their duties, and the papers delivered over to .the 
Coiinnittee now elected. 

While the scrutineers were taking the votes, .some con'- 
versation arose on the subject of the rate tixed for the mouthljr 
subscrip'ion. As the number of members on the list already 
amcpiutv d to eighty, it was the opinion of several gentlemen 
tliat so large a subscription as twelve rupees per month would 
not be necessary, A paper was therefore put in with' ten 
siunatures lo it, expressing that opinion, and recomn sending to 
the consideration of the Committee, that the rate should be 
reduceil to eight rupees qs soon as the linances of the institu- 
lin!i should be d eraed to aJFord that reduction. — talcuHa 
Courier, 

pfjBLIC MEETING—RAMMOHUN ROY. 

Pursuant to a requisition signed by Mr. Pattle, Mr. 
McFarlaii, and a number of other highly respectable individu- 
als, a public meeting was held at the Town Hull on Saturday 
aiternoon the 5th April for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation the most suitable manner of commemorating the public 
and private virtues of the late llammohun Roy, 

On the motion of Colonel Bbchi*^, Sir Grant 

was called to the chair. 

The learned chairman opened the proceedings of the 
meeting by the following address: Gentlemen! In having 
consented to take this elmi, in which it has been your plea- 
sure to place me, I can assure you that I was not at all ing^n- 
sible of my own uiifitiiess for the duties which belong to it. 
It is my misfortune that I did not know the illustrious indivi- 
dual, the best means of commemorating whose public and pri- 
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vate virtues you have met to cousider. I am well awave that 
there ar^ many who could till the chair much better than { 
can ; and I am also aware that there is nothing personally ap- 
plicable tomyskdf which can induce a ^isb for me to take the 
chair but the situation 1 have the honor to (ill. 1 siioiihl 
therefore hiive declined taking it if I did not consoler it tl)e 
duty of every Englishman who (ills a situauoii of any dis- 
tinction in India to show in his own per>oii the alacrity with 
which all Englishmen are ready to come foiward im (ittiiig oc- 
casions with the natives of India to eominemoiate Indian vir- 
tue and Indi 'n talent. Virtue and talent 1 can assure my na- 
tive friends, when posse^-sed by Englishmen^ are not more 
highly appreciated by Englishmen than \irtije and talent when 
possessed hy their fellow subjects of this country. ] also 
thought that 1 could not better comply witli the w islies of the 
sovereign who placed me in the situation 1 have the honor to 
fill, or of those at whose recommendation he was pleased to 
accept my humble services, than by iiniiing in the desiie that 
all must feel to Join with you in the teslimony 1 have men- 
tioned; and I have thought that an English Jiid.:e could not 
be better employed than in assisting at tiie celebralion of the 
memory of such a person as that distinguished individuHl. 
What judgement can be more S(deinn than to determine on the 
merits of the dead ? than to declare our opinion of a man who 
overcame the almost inveterate prejudices of education ? — who 
braved the mistaken and bigotted, though sincere, i»pifiiuns of 
h1s countrymen ? defying slander, and encouutetiiig daiig« r; 
which to most men would appear iusuppi rtabie, for the ve 
of knowledge, and for the purpose of witnessing with his own 
•yes the effects of civilization ; for promoting the intvrrsts of 
his country ; for seeing how a more enlarged system of know- 
ledge can promote the happiness of a people; and for seeing 
how these advantages could be introduced into the country of 
his birth. For these purposes and with these views he disre- 
garded all theii dangers I have mentioned, and has at last done 
that which bis friends" feared would be this result, deposited 
his remaiiis-^not in a country of strangers, because he was 
there surroundlid with friends and admirers— but in a country 
otherwise strange to him, at an almos^ immeasurable distance 
from tlie home of his birth. 1 leave it to others who are more 
capable to express the reasons upon which the meeting is 
founded. They will suggest what arc the most proper means 
fheir admiration of the iudividuul, and handing 
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down liis name to posterity. It is my duty pnly to explain to 
yon the cause of the meeting. The most suitable inaiiiicr of 
effecting that object will rest with y<»u, 1 never felt myself 
placed in a situation o^ more interest or more honor than that 
wliicii I have now the pleasure, — the happiness to till. 

Mr. Pattle said the honour has been conferred on me 
of prppo'-itig the first resolution. I feel quite inafrlequate to 
a hi any thing to the able exposition of the object of the meet* 
i ig delivered by our chairman ; and I hope my feelin|^s, which 
I am not aide to restrain, will not weaken the effect of his 
eloqn^'nce. We are not merely met to do honor to the memory 
of tliat great man llamrnohnii Roy, it is not merely for that 
piirpfwe that we are come here. I say w'e are come to do 
honor lo ouiselvos. I hope a Calcutta public will never be 
foniid who will not eagerly assemble to celebrate transceiidant 
merit. It is on these grounds that I venture to offer my senti- 
ments It has been said elsewhere that Rammohun Roy was 
no\ in file acceptation of the term as we understand it, a great 
m »n. It is true tiiat he was not a great warrior, a great states* 
man, a great |)oet ; nor was he pre-eminent in European 
science, bnt yet 1 venture to submit, he was a very great man. 
Ills foitiliidc and enlightended mind must call forth admiration 
i.i aiiv part of the civilized world ; ami no one knowing his 
merits can refuse him this tribute of praise. From the earliest 
d vvn of his reason — when his mind w^as allowed full exertion, 
he at oirce by bis intellectual light discarded the prejudices of 
Ids birth, and would not allow himself to be dissuaded, either 
by the bigotry of the priesthood or the entreaties of his friends 
f o n ‘sef’king that information which Xh^y represented!^ would 
c utiil Oil him perdition in the next world, and render him an 
outcast from society in this. He rejected all their terrors, all 
the endearing persuatiims of his parents, because his enlight- 
ene<I mi ni told him he had a great purpose to perform — to re- 
move tl»e darkness from his benighted countrymen — to give 
t eni the liglit he had obtained — the moral awd intellectual 
wuirl 1 he had discovered — to make them quit practices abomi- 
nable to human nature and siic|)*tis his erilighiened mind could 
o dy look on wdtii abhorrence and disgust. There were the 
purposes of his ambition — these were the p»irposes for which he 
de>roted a life of toil to acquire foreign languages to enable 
him X\\ be as nj«efiil as he contemplated. When he was about 
lo return to thiscountrv to continue the labors he so long con- 
ducted, and when about to be crowned with success, it pleased 
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d'lviiie Providence to stop all h's eartlily labors. I wo>jld 
ask you it any can resist puyiiig* tlie hi-ihest tiibutc ot‘ piaise 
and panruyric to merits of this transcend ant nature. If it 
had been the ^ood fortune of Kainmohiin Roy to liaVe lived 
ill ancient Koiuaii or Grtciau times, 1 say the historian, the 
jKH't, the painter, the sculptor w^mld have vied with (^*cli 
other in immortalizing his name. It is for us to cotisidcr how 
we can be i perpetuate that name. There are many here bet- 
ter able to give advice than I am; but I would suggest that 
our best guide on this occasion would be to reflect what would 
have bf^en his wish if we c<iuld have consulted him. He 
would desire no greater honor than to contribute towards the 
education and civilization of his countrymen, or in other 
words, lie would liave earnestly desired that we siiould con- 
tinue that meritorious labor which, if he had lived, would 
hive rendered our endeavours unnecessary. Gentlemen, 1 
will now with your permission read the resolution. 

“ Tlidi it ia th»* opinton of this meeting, ihat the name of 
Rnnimuhtin Roy should he perpetuated liy whatever mesns will be.st 
indicate the high sense eitteriained of him by ibis meeting as a 
philosopiier and a philanti ropist, and of his mioeasiiig eiideavouis 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of his couiiirMueii, 
and to advance and promote the general good of his counfrv.’’ 

Russic Lal Mulmck said, being as I am a Hindoo, 
and accustomed from my earliest infancy to convey my seiiti- 
rficnts in my native tongue, it cannot be expected that I 
should deliver them with the accuracy of an Englishman. 
Being as 1 am a foreigner I must throw myself pn your indul- 
gence for any imperfections in my style, because 1 am de- 
livering my s^eatiments in a foreign tongue. Rarninohnii 
Roy was a man of an extraordinary character— his like we shall 
not see again. He arose up amidst all the horrors of siipeiHti- 
ii6n ^ pmclaim that he was capable of doing much more than 
bis con II try men at that time thought. It wall be intrf sting 'o 
this irtpetiiig to know the occassion which led Karnrnoiiiiii Roy 
to rtjbct Hindooisnt and to think of ail those improvoineiiU 
which procure him so celebrated a name, the remembrance of 
which we are met to commemoiate. I have tlie misfortune not 
to have been personally acquainted with him ; but I have 
ht^ard that in bw family, while he was young, i.n ascetic went 
' to his father’s house and claimed his protection. His father 
complied with the* ascetic’s request, and maintained him in his 
fj.mily. Rammohuu Roy was then young, and as great and a 
dithoclox a Hindoo as ever existed. His father thinking tha* 
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the sum di voted to the support of the ascetic, might be made 
to yield as fair return, recommended luni to his care as a pupil; 
and it was thus that that llammohiiu Koy was induced to 
1 arn the Vedas, It was the perusal of ihe Vedas that 
first opened his mind, and induced him to reject tliat 
ab niiii ble system of supeistition ; and to think of the fu- 
tuie regeneration and improvement ot his country. It was 
this winch made him proceed fnrilur till he accomplished 
many of those things which he had in his mind, jt hets 
been observed that Uammohuii Koy liad three principal ob- 
jects in view, namely, the abolition of the suttee, the freedom 
of the press, and the education of the natives. On tlie^e I 
shall oiler a f‘"vv remarks to show that he was an ardent admirer 
of virtue, and consequently of happiness. No doubt most of tny 
CO ‘intrymen will object to liammoinin Kqy on account of the 

I ire-einiiient part he took in the ab dition of the suttee. It has 
leen well observed that he w,.s almost alone in the cttiise of 
humanity. It may be said that he thereby injured the reli'j^ious 
feelings of his countrymen, and induced the Government to do 
that which it had no right to do, — to encroach oM ihe ndigious 
rights of the country. \Vhatever may be the opinion rny 
countrymen on the subject, it will not, I hope, be doubted that 
even in this he was not only the . great man he was supposed, 
but also a good man, the friend oi humanity and of his country ; 
the saviour of the lives of many of his species. Ill could tlie 
benevdlent heart of Kmumohun Roy bear to see so many 
thousands of his countrywomen, the better hab of our species, 
burnt in fire; and tins iiieeiing will therefore rej nee that he not 
only attempted to accomplish its aboliton, but actually lived to 
see his desire accoinplislied. There can be no doubt tliat this 
slioweil that he was a good man, suspect! hie of the nolde/it and 
liighest feelings. He was led by l)euevolt*nt feelings, — feelings 
which led him more and move to seek tlie good of Ins country. 
The second subject that engrossed Inm was the liberty of the 
press, — ^a subject in which all mankind siiouUl join. Tlie 1 her- 
ty of the press, it has been well observed, is the palladium of 
the rights of mankind, it is the noblest gift tliat God has given 
us. If we have this we may expect a great many improve- 
ments which otherwise we could not obtain. Only conceive, 
if the liberty of the press were taken away from Kngliuid what 
great mischief would ensue. With the groalest tyrant and the 
worst of ministers, giv^ us l?nt ihe liberty of the press, a\id we 
care not, for that will be the means of defending our rights, 
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Tlii'* was « subjVcl lifi had earnestly at heart, and his appeal to 
the kinj on behalf of the* Indi tn press is well known to you 
all, thus assisting in the cause of virtue and happiness. It was 
a Hiibjeot that his mind could not leaver uiiinvestigated, and he 
tiled all in his power to ste it re-establisiied in India. That 
irid* r the liberal a<lniinistratiott of Lord William Bentinck, it 
h sheen in some me sure e'^tabiished is most true ; but yet it is 
to be rciiW’tied that it is not wholly so. It would be. the great- 
est h*mu tir.it could be conferred on tins country, and it is to be 
hoped that tiie benevolent individual who now holds the reins 
of (Government will give ns that in ftdl which we now enjoy 
partially, so as to prevent the chance of a successor depriving 
of that which he has so liberally granted. The third point 
whieli Itiumnolnin Roy had peculiarly at heart was the educa- 
tion of the iiati%*es. In this his opinions were very correct and 
f rcible. It is not known to all that Rammohun Roy tiled all 
he coiiM (o enlighten the minds of the natives, tie 
not only had teachers to instruct them, but he kept a school 
where lie had Hindoo boys taught; and his works on theolo- 
gical subjects show that he was desirous of imparting that 
kno%vledgp to others which he had found to be so oeneficial to 
himself. Not being held in that respect that he should have 
been by Ids bigotted countrymen, he was prevented from doing 
all the good which he would have done. 1 allude to his not 
b‘ ing allowed to join an in'^titiition hi vvhich he might have 
been of the greatest service ti his country. If he h?d been 
admit red, bis benevolent mind might have suggested many 
mpits res which might have done still more benefit to his 
country. His views on education w^ere profound and just. 
I^e was an advoc«ate for imparting the blessings of English 
science and I teiaiure to the natives of this country, and 
for this piirpo'.c. when Lord Amherst wanted to establish 
n Sanscrit c dlege for the perpetuation of that jargon in our 
c<uintrv, he ent/^red a protest against such a measure, as 
not caicol <ted *,to lift the character or provide for the hap- 
}iine<s of hi^' countryman. In this manner did he come 
boldly forward, at a time when his name w^as not so influential 
ns i« h;is since been; and in thfs manner did he do all in his 
j)ower; and enter a protest against the measure, thereby showing 
that he was a friend to his country, a friend to improvement and 
ktio\\le(l«e. These are the three points, three most important 
pdints, whicli it was Rammohun Roy^s object “ to accomplish. 
Thii huii been accomplished, the second has been so parti- 
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ally, and (he third has not. I hope some measures will he 
taken and that Rammohuu’s voice even from the grave, 
will determine the Government to do U)at whicji in i'ormer 
times they would noU condescend to listen to. This how-* 
ever, was not all that Rainmohuii Roy did. He did more. 
Before bis time there was scarcely such a llting as Bengaliee 
prose writing. We owe its establishment to him, and he 
himself actpdred in it a great degree of perfection. There 
is not a writer in the Bengallee language so polished 
he was. It is certainly a great thing that he not. only showed 
his countrymen how to write in prose, but acquired great degree 
of proficiency in it himself. But he did ror^re. lie went to 
England ; and even in this he did a great deal of good for his 
countrymen. To his going there we are in a great measure 
indebted for the best clauses in the charter, bad and wretched 
as that charter is [laughter.] Though it contains b tafew 
provisions for the comfort and happiness of the millions that 
are subject to its sway — for the interests of millions were saci i- 
ficed to the interests of a few lea- mongers — yet bad and 
wretched as it is, and it is certainly very bad, the few provi- 
sions that it contains for the gotid of our countrymen w^e owe 
to Rammohun Roy. 1 therefore say that his goitig th^ re was 
not only going to seethe beauties and grandeur of Euglafu'; 
but it vtas also beneficial to this country, for he w^enl at » time 
when his presence was specially needed. 1 have further he ud 
it said that a great many there are of opinion titat the natives 
of this country are constitutionally incapable of that improve- 
ment for which the nations of Europe are so famous If it did 
notliing else, his going there did away with such a prejudice. 
He showed them that natives of this country were capable of 
thinking oflofty and noble subjects— of comprehending the 
good of their country. Think upon all this, and then say ia 
there any one who will be bold enough to come forward and 
say that Rammohun Roy lived in vain? that he did no gwul 
for his country? Such a thought would be ^sacrilege. He 
did not live in vain. He did a great deal of good. It is no 
doubt the opinion of many that he. might have gone much far- 
ther; but before we pass siicif a sweeping sentence it is to be 
remembered that he was alone in the business of reform — exert- 
ing himself without any assistance from others. Bring to 
mind th^ prejudice raging at that rime — conceive the bigotry 
of bis countrymen. At that lime to have thobgbt, far less to 
have acted, against the tiindoo religion would have brought 
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mit only tliscomfort here, but fear of condemnation hereafter. 
The Uiiidoos could ill bear to see him opppse seutimignts |in- 
bibed from their very childhood. Considering the times then 
ill which he commenced hU work oft.reforinatipn, ,1 say he 
deserves every credit for going so far as he did. liVitlitip se 
observations I conclude^, trusting you will e;;iouse the imper^ 
fections of speech { haye betrayed in addressing this meeting. 
I slioiild not have attempted to do so had it not been t » com- 
ply with the wishes of some respectahle ; and had [ 

not fejt it a duty 1 owed myself^ to Jlammohiin Roy, and 
to my country. [Much applause.] 

The motion waa then put from the chair and carried una- 
nimoualy. 

Mr. Parker said that be had been requested to move 
a resolution, which he could have wished bad been in better 
hands; bgt be was happy to do any thing which would com- 
bine his name with the proceedings of the meeting. He had 
not. had the honor of knowing Rammohun Roy to any very 
great extent, but he had Jearnt sufficient of his public and 
private career to enable him to honor and esteem his character. 
After the very eloquent addresses that bad been made it would" 
be unnecessary for him to take up the time of the meeting : 
ajid be wpuld therefore content himself with reading^the resolu- 
tion, first observing that whatever tribute they bestowed on the 
memory of so distinguished an individual, it would not be more 
than bis public and private virtues richly merited. 

“ T4»Ht a snbscripiion he oimtied to lorward it»« object of Ibis 
meeting ip such bti,deleruuned by a mtijoriiy of snh* 

8cri\>er9, they to vote by proxy or otherwise bfier six weeks’ 
notice winch shall spenfy the plan or plans proposed.” 

Tubtqn said, — I have been requested to second this 
resol^fiqn^ aiijd ifl thought an intimate personal acquaintance 
witjh ilqceased w^ ne^^essary towards doing so, I should 
not have. offered myself oh, this occasion. If I thought it ne- 
cessary |o,^,a.y any thing in his praise, I, should shrink from the 
task f for t am certain tbgt 1 could say nothing that could ele- 
vate him ill the opinion of tljiose whom I address. I had not 
the honor of an, intimate person^ acquaintance with the dis-, 
tinguisjied iiuffyMual whose memory we are met to commemo- 
raie ; hut thus ipuch 1 may say, that I had tbo pleasnr^, the 
satisfaction of see^iitg a man, in spite of innumerahlo difficjiilties,] 
ai^ii without any natnr^ advantages, neglecting and. despising 
all personal inures, ts. exalted apd patriotic purpos^of 
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pronuitifig tUe inleresU of bis couatrymoQ at lAi^ge. A very 
^ 101 1 liirie after ipy arrival in this country an act wss passed by 
the Government which metwitii the general reprobation of those 
who were governad ; bat no one came forward with the manlii* 
nens and boldness that Raannohun Roy did hi express bis sen^ 
tinieiits on the odipus measure. A man born and bred in 
Butaiii could not have come forward more completely hear! 
and aOiil in snppoil of that which was the cause of his country^ 
than lldiumohuii Hoy did in 1823. I then made hU acquaint# 
ance in the first iiislance, and was surprised, delighted, to see 
an inordinate love of libti'itv tu a man reared and bred in the 
spirit of dei>endanee» if dependance could exist in such a 
niiinl ; and a is therefore that I have come forward to assisl> 
with my endeavours, humble though they be> the objects of 
tins meeting If any thing that 1 could say could lead any of 
Ills countriineii to f ILiw so bright an example^ X should deem 
this the happiest aud proudest moment of my life. I sincerely 
hope he will be to them a guiding star of emulation* and I hope 
Itiey will be convinced by his career that ii requires no for<» 
tiiifoiis circumstances of rank or fortune to make a man useful 
to his Qoiiiitry. The promotion of the interests and happiness 
of his countryiuen were the objects that be always kept steadily 
ip vif w ; and from which he would not be turned aside, eithef 
by fiattery or bullying. X beg my« native friends ,to recoUeoi 
what lie did, and the means by which he di4 it. By his own 
good St nse and strength of mind he overcame the prejudices 
ill wliicfi he had been reared made himself what be was. It 
has been said that we owe something la Rammohun Roy in 
the charter that has been recently passed by parliamenl. 1 
widi \ie could trace more of bis philanthropic and libera} views 
ill ihai charter; and I quite agree with my native friend who 
addressed you on that subject that, if be had lived longer, we 
might have profi eii more by his exertions. If however the 
people of India d<>sire to accomplish any thing .towards theia 
own benefit, they must express their wishes, as Rammobun 
lioy did. The limited extent of benefit conVerred on Iho 
Oimntry by the new charter may in a great measure be attrU*^ 
biited to the little knowledge* of the wants of the country 
possessed bv the ministry ; an^ if the people will not bestio 
liieniselvos for tlieir own benefit, it is needless to expmN^ otheiw 
iOi do it for them ; they must befriend themselves if they wiA 
Others to befriend ibem. On that account 1 look on the death 
nf Rammohpa Roy «s a great loss to his oounttymoo. Hf 
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WaiEr a moutbpiece to them to promote their interests. I am no 
admirer of what the ministry have done for us^ but I attribute 
it to their want of knowledge of the country that they ha^e 
done no more ; and it is to that want oif knowledge (Joiie that 
1 attribute th^ir leaving that power in the hsnds of a Goveinor 
General that ‘should be alone vested in the Pariiamerii. of 
£ngland. However, since there is to be a Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1 hope the natives of this country will not hesitate, when 
measures are likely to' be adopted tr^at may be disadvantageous 
to them, boldly to come forward and protest against them, as 
their patriotic countryman Rammohun Roy did against the 
odious press regulation. They should not keep thetr ct>m* 
plaints to themselves, for even in this much abused charter 
(the Oefieiencies of which is attributable to the ministry’s igno- 
rance of the wants of the people of India) a desire may be 
ti'aced to improve their condition and promote their bappiiiess. 
They who wish to benefit their country mti t not wait to see 
who will support them in their endeavours ; but boldly come 
forward as Uammohun Roy did, and set an examph , rath r 
than wait to follow on. It is in that point of view that I ad- 
mire Rammohun Roy. It has been said tiiat he was no groat 
statesman, that he was no great politician, that bo was" no 
great poet ; but 1 say that he was greater than all the>e, for 
be was a philanthropist of the noblest nature, a man who 
braved dif&culties innumerable, and who would not have hesi- 
tated to brave as many more, to advocate the interests and 
promote the happiness of bis countrymen. To found a code 
of laws is no proof of greatness; it has been done by many ; 
but to get rid of one which has been fixed for ages in the 
minds of the people by bigotry and superstition, belong to him 
alone. His ambition was to be, not a great man, but a just, 
an useful, and a humane man. The great character of Ram- 
' mobiin Roy was his utility. There was no single individual 
who appropriated so much of bis time and his talents towards 
pcomotiag the t^neiit of those around him ; and if that is not 
a sufficient rea^n for all 16 come forward, both European and 
Native, to show ^that they are not indifferent to worth and 
utility, I know of no other reason for which a public meeting 
should assemble. He deserves still more admiration for the 
modesty and retirement of his mannere. Only- mark his 
course, devoid of all ostentation or exhibition. Did you ever 
bear any thing of hiiu, except as stage by stage be forwarded 
pkns for the good of mankind. Look at his long voyage, 
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which with nine- tenths of the Hindoos was considered a greats 
er wonder, even than bis rejection of Hindooisin; and am 
we to be told that be is not a man who deserves coinmemora'^ 
iion ? If he is not, tlwn I really do not know who is ; and if 
we do not unite together heart and hand to express our admi«> 
ration of anch patriotic and noble conduct, it will reflect but 
little credit on the patriotism or gratitude of the people of In- 
dia. 1 apologize for having said so much, and for having said 
it in a manner so unworthy of the subject [cries of no ! no 1 
hear! hear!] you all know the claims the deceased has oti 
yfiiir gratitude, and when you come forward to honor him and 
commemorate his memory, you will thereby confer honor on 
youn^elves. I have much pleasure in seconding the motion, 
gentlemen, and have no doubt that it will be carried as unani- 
mously as the last. 

The resolution was then put from the chair and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. James Sutherland said, — A re^lution of a very 
simple nature has been entrusted to me, which, after the very 
eloquent addresses that have been made, requires nothing from 
me in support of it ; but peculiar circumstances placed me in 
situations in which I had the best opportunities of forming an 
estimate of the character of the individual we have this day 
met to commemorate ; and I could ill reconcile H to my feel- 
ings to propose a resolution, however trivial, without making 
some si^tempt, however faint it may be, to record my senti- 
ments on this occasion. It was my good fortune, I may say 
honor, to go to England in the same vessel with that distin- 
guished individual, and there are few stations in life in which 
men have better opportunities of estimating each others cha- 
racters than during the close contact of a long voyage of five 
months ; and during that period I may safely say that I never 
heard from Rammohun Roy a sentiment that did not do honor 
to his feelings as a man — that did not' do honor to human 
nature. He always expressed a fiirvent desire ;to benefit hie 
country ; and he was at aU timea ready to make any sacrifica 
of comfort or convenience to aid that patriotic and philanthro^ 
pic purpose. He only looked* forward to the benefita that 
India might derive from fats voyage, and whenever any delaysL 
occurred his mind seemed only to rest on the ill consequenota 
Uiat might be entailed by them on the success of his greit 
object. So much has been said, and so eloquently said on his 
merits, and 1 feel so deeply on the occasion, that it is too 
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^infill for Me to dwell ein bis virtuesy public and prir^ate. I 
feel that 1 should ill acquit myself on such a subject^ and will 
therefore pass over it without trespassing oO your patience ; 
but 1 cannot sit down without saying a^Vw words to tny native 
friends. I fully concur in all that has fallen from Mr/i^irtun ; 
but there is one to{nc on Which he has not touched, and whie(»^ 
for the sake of cordiality and unanimity, 1 would press upon 
their attention* There are many of them no doubt around me 
Who entertain dilFi^rent sentiments, oU some subjects, from our 
departed frieud, and to those I would say, whatever you tiiay 
think, whatei^er may be your particular opinions on those dis* 
puled points, nevertheless liera is a ease in which you may 
without any sacrifice of duty or principle unite with us in a 
tribute to his memoiy. It has been admitted — but be he right 
or wrong in his religious opinions, — that he has placeil you 
(rhe natives) in a more elevated political position than without 
Ins exertions you were likely to have been placed in, at least 
for many years to come. The advantages he has secured to 
you are not limited to any particular creed, but are applicable 
to all, and claim equally from all a tribute of approbation. 
On these grounds 1 trust that you will not only unite in hold* 
ing up your hands irf favor of the resolution, but that you will 
all be equally ready in furnishing the means to render it eftec*^ 
tiTe. There is another point on which I must touch, which is 
perhaps not quite so well adapted to insure Conciliation as the 
last. There has been an attack of a most atrocibus character 
made on^ your countryman. Nowit so happened that years 
ago, wheii (he Circumstance to which it alludes took place, [ 
read the whole of the proceedings ; and I have also, i^ince 
the publication of the attack, seen a civil servant who is 
acquainted with all the particulars. I am authorized by that 
gentleman, who is now here, to say that the accused is entirely 
innocent of the conduct imputed to him ; and I further say, 
when I look at the respectable character of this mee^insr, and 
when I observe the disliiiguislied individual who so ably fills 
the chair, that (hose chciimstances alone would be a full 
answer to SuOh a calumny cast upon the memory of the distin* 
gaished dead. It is unnecessiirf for nle to say ihore in a 
io which We are called on to take the op iih^n of a single ind^« 
yidual sg^iitst ihe decision of a Solemn tribunal: anti indeed 
if 1 W'ere to dwell cni the subject, my feedings might lead me 
to utter (bat which if wemid he as well for the sake of peace 
and harmony ib a^id. 1 will thetefbre abbtain from saying 
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iny nlore on that hend ; but I will state that* from the •A®* 
ment when Rammohnn Roy stood forward as the advocaie *»f 
the liberty of the press,— as the champion of the « pprcssi^ 
and the iiuHred, 1 hat« watched his carot-r up to the time of 
his Boiiic to Enuland and after bis arrival in that country ; and 
1 know "and can safely aflfirm, th'this whole soul was absorbed 
ill the one single desire to benefit his countrymen. He there- 
fore deserves much at the hands of you all ; and I trust that, 
wiiatever may be your religious or pol.tical opinions yon will 
unite in commemorating this most enlightened philosopher and 
niiil.iiithropist. Mr. Sutherland themread the following reso- 
lution. which was seconded by Dr. Bramley and cariied uua- 
iiiiuuu!-ly. 

“ That the following gentlemen shsll constitute * Committee 
to loUcft Subscriptions and to isll a M«“eting of the SiP'si ribi-is as 
soon 08 siilH ieiit time shall have elapsed for the receipt of lontribu- 
tious troin all parts of India.” 

Sir John Peter Grctni* Colonel Youiifft 

John Palmer, Esq. G J. Gordon, Esq. 

James Pattle, Esq. A. Eogns, h»q. 

T. Plotrden, Esq. James Kifd, Esq. 

H. M. Parker, Esq. B. Sm ult, Esq. 

D. Me Parian, Esq. David Hare, Esq. 

'f homos E. M. Turton, Esq. Colonel Becker. 
Longueiille Clarke, Esq. Daarkenanlh Tagore. 

Tim fidlowing names were added on the prop isitiuo of 
Mr. Turton, by consent of the Meeting 

Evsfomjee Cmeasgee. Eissonant Mootee Lai. 

Eussick Lai MuUiek. James Sutherland, Esq. 

JUoothemaufk Mullick. 

Mr. TuBTON then said to the chairman, — T have had 
imposed on me, I will not say the task, but the pleasure of 
conveviiig to you the thanks of many of my native Inends and 
of all those here this day, for your kindness^ in taking the 
chair. It was their object to have jn the chair a person wlm 
by his sUtioii would add weight and consideration to the pro- 
codings of the meeting of tbieday, and I know of no one. 
Sir, so well qualified for the office as yourself. Connected as 
YOU have been with the natives of India, and standing as you 
do high in the opinion of all, it was their wish that, tbuugit 
unknown to the mdiyidual whose memory they met to l om- 
memorate, you should ptCsido over the meeting. In these 
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sentiments T beg to participate most cordially, and to thank 
yon in the name of the meeting for your able and impartial 
conduct in the chair. 

Sir John Grant said in reply,— is extremely grati- 
fying to me to receive the thanks of my native friends, and £ 
should think that I had very ill discharged my duty if I did 
not take every occasion consistent with duties of a more im- 
portant nature of attending on all occasions in order to for- 
ward the wishes of the native community, and doing all T. 
could towards the promot on of that intelligent independence 
which I hope always to s^e exercised by them . — Bengal Hur- 
karu. 
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Tuesday being the day appointed for the adjourned meet- 
ing of the Laudable Societies, a number of the subscribers as- 
sembled between three and four o’clock at the Exchange 
Rooms ; but as it was expected that conciliation would be the 
order of the day, the meeting presented nothing like so for- 
midable an appearance as on the last occasion, when the differ- 
ent parties were at open hostilities. 

Mr. Reid, the Chairman of the former meeting, having 
been called upon to preside, Mr. Turton stated that it had 
been thought desirable to place before them the present state 
of the funds of the societies, in consequence of which the 
Secretary had drawn up, about a week ago, a report to be 
submitted to them. It was not necessary for jiim to say much 
on the occasion, except that he was happy to state that he 
believed that a spirit of conciliation had been shown by those 
who had been for some time opposed to the late proceedings, 
which spirit he hoped and believed was reciprocal. Whatever 
differences there had been in the societies, he sincerely hoped 
that they now no longer existed. Mr. Cullen, he was 
sorry to say, was prevented from attending by indisposition ; 
but with their permission he would supply his place by reading 
the 

REPORT. 

With reference to the di>cussions which have taken place, 
the Directors think it desirable to lay before the shareholders 
the following brief Report oa the state of the Societies : — 
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SEVENTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

According to the statement made up to the 31st of De* 
ceinber last, and submitted to the half-yearly meeting, the 
funds in cash and Company’s 
paper amounted to S a. Ks. 2,53,060 0 4 

interest due in Government 
seeurilies including premi- 
ums, Sic ' 8,009 5 4 

Estimated value of the seen* 
rities assigned by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co 2,67,8^8 6 9 


Add — Amount of Subscrip- 
tions realized since 1st Ja- 
nuary last, 2,01,787 0 0 

Amount recovered on securi- 
ties assigned by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co. since 

ditto, 3,321 6 B 


5,29,792 12 


5 


2,05,108 6 B 

Less — Regulated 
advance on 3J 
shares on laps- 
ed lives paid 
since 1st Janu- 
ary last, 14,000 0 0 

Law charges, ad- 
vertisements, 
printing charg- 
es, commission, 

&c.. 1,706 2 2 

15,706 2 2 


Sa. Rs. 1,89,402 4 6 

• 

Invested as follows : — > 

In Government securities,.,. >,86,265 O 0 
In Cash in the Union Bank, , 3,137 4 6 

1,89,402 4 6 


Total amount of funds. . . . Sa Rs 7,19,195 011 

which divided among 212^ shares on lapsed lives, gives Sa. Rs. 
3,374 per share above the regulated advance. 



^ tAVBABt,U 9^G1STI?V 

Blit it must be observe4 that this aifipuiit is partly, and to 
% €orl^jfl«^Vitb e ei^trnf, dependent oa the coirectpess of the 
estimate of tiie value of the ^ecuriiiea assigned by Me.^ara. 
jAl^xancler Co. 

THIUTEKNTH SUPPLEMENTARY LAUDABLE 

SOCIETY. 

Total amount of funds as per Statement made 
•Ip to 31st December last, and submitted to 

the half«yeaily meeting, Sa. Rs. 2,12,451 7 9 

Add — Amotiiii of subscrip- 
tions realized since Isi Ja- 
nuary lust, Sa. Ks. 1,37,942 0 0 

Less — 1 5 egulated 
adviince on 0| 
shares <»n laps- 
ed lives paid 
since 1st Janu- 
ary last,. 38,000 0 0 

Printing chaiges, 
advertisem< nts, 
commission, re- 
fund of stib- 
Bcription, <&c.. 2,639 0 0 

40,639 Q 0 

Sa. Rs. 97,303 0 0 

2 .,-,,.., 

Invested as follows: — 

In Government securities . . 96,660 0 0 
In cash in the V nion Bank. . 643 0 0 

97,303 0 0 

Total amount of funds. . . .Sa, Rs. 3,09,734 7 5 

which divided among 133 shares on lapsed lives, give'^ Sa. Rs. 
2,244 per share, above the regulated advance. 

The Directors have great pleasure in informing the meet- 
ing that the recent discussions have not occasioned withdrawals 
of subscriptions to any considerable extent — nearly the whole 
of the former subscriptions have, been paid up, but under the 
circumst nees the Diiectors have pot thought bt to in ist on 
§iiy forfeitures for iion-pHyment prior to the 1st of April, 
lor this they hope to receive the sanction of the meeting. 

Thp realizatiQUs on the securities obtained froip Messrs, 
%a4 V«u 1»» »«WWt of ^ 
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ciety during the past three months have been very inconsidera- 
ble, — only two of the debtors having'" made payments, while ' 
' others with whom arrangements had been entered into, or were 
in progress, have declined fulfilling them, in consequence of 
having received notice fmm the Attorney of the bid Directors 
not to pay e»ept t6 Mr. Wright* With one of these, how- 
ever, they believe arrangements will be made under which his 
payments will immediately be resumed. Both Societies are 
sustaining considerable loss in interest in consequence of the 
inability of the Treasurers to recover such as is overdue on the 
Company’s paper standing in the names of the former Direc- 
tors, who, in conformity to the resolution passed on the IBth 
of February last, have been called upon by the Secretary to 
endorse the papers to the present Directors — Mr. T. Plowden 
and Mr. W- F. Fergusson, retired Directors, have met the 
wishes of the shareholders, but Mr. A. Colvin who was elect- 
ed a Director in January 1833, and resigned in May following, 
— as also Mr. T. Dickens and Captain Gavin Young have 
for the present refused to do so. But the funds of the Societies 
at tlie disposal of the Directors have been amply sufficient tO' 
meet all just claims upon them. 

The Directors, however, are not without hopes of being 
able to come to a satisfactory arrangement with some of the deb- 
tors alluded to, without the necessity of having recourse to legal 
measures, and trust that the proceedings at the present meeting, 
will bring about a settlement of all existing differences. 

Th^ directors are anxious to do all in their power to put an 
end to contention, and to avoid all contest as to their authority, 
tliey beg to place their resignation in the hands of the present 
meeting, the competency and legality of which, called as it has 
been by assent of all parties, it is to be presumed will not here- 
after be questioned. , In case this expectation should unfortu- 
nately not be realized, it would be exfiedient that the meeting 
should provide for the emergency, and authorise the new DU 
rectors to take such steps as circumstances may render necessary, 
whether as to the debtors to the Societies, or as to the endbrse- 
ment of the Government securities* • 

The Directors have only further to state that the Secretary 
has tendered his resignation nn a letter under date the 8tn 
instant, a copy of which is annexed, and which the Directors, 
under the circumstances in which the societies are placed, have 
thought it right to accept, requesting Mr. Cullen however to 
continue his services to the Societies till the date of this meet- 
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ing, when the election of a Secretary would be submitted to 
the members at large. 

They cannot close their Report without expressing their 
strong sense of the services of Mr. Cullen during the period in 
which they have been entrusted with the direction of the affairs 
of the Societies, and they do not hesitate to say that in their 
opinion the retirement of Mr. Cullen, he being also a trustee 
for the securities assigned by M^*ssrs. Alexander and Co., 
would be a loss to the Societies,, and one severely felt by any 
member of the present direction who may be coiiiinued in 
office. 

(Copy.) Calcutta 8th April, 1834. 

To R. H. Cockerell, T, E. M. Turton, W. Bruce, 
AND B. Harding, Esqks. Captain J. W. J. Ouseley 
AND Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, Directors of the 
Laudable Societies, 

Dear Sirs, — 1 am afraid we are no nearer a settlement with 
the old directors of these Societies than we were two months 
ago, and unless something is done on our parts, however un- 
merite.i on theirs, the meeting on the 15th will most probably 
do no more than its predecessor has done towards putting an 
end to the degree of doubt and uncertainty as to the Societies’ 
interests existing for the last three months, and that indefatiga- 
ble opposition to all our proceedings, to support and prolong 
which I believe you have been satisfied, no possible available 
means, be their nature what they may, have been sparfed. 

I have reason to fear too, that any thing short of my 
** ahdicatimC^ will effect little towards a perfect and amicable 
settlement; and accordingly their wish to express my desire to 
resign the Secretaryship of the Societies into the hands of the 
shareholders, as soon as arrangements can be conveniently made 
for relieving me of the charge. 

Until then every attention will continue to be given to the 
interests of the^Societies on my part, as heretofore, and I hope 
you will understand that this communication arises solely from 
a desire to see the Laudables flourishing, and from no diminish- 
. ed sense on my part of the importance of the trust, or tl»e kind- 
ness that gave it into my hancis, rendered invaluable to me from 
the particular time and spirit in which the act was done. 

1 am, dear sirs, your obliged and faithful servant, 

(Signed) J. Cullen. 
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During the reading of the above teport there were some 
slight objections made by Mr. Dickens, but they were satisfac- 
torily explained by Mr. Turton. 

It was then proposed by Captain Forbes, seconded by Mr. 
Plowden, and carried unanimously 

'Uhat the Report now read he approved and confirmed^ and 
that ihe resivintttiuii of the Directors and Se cretary be received,” 

The following letter from the old Directors was then read 
by the Chairman : — 

Calcutta, April 15, 1B34. 

To the Chairman of the Meeting of Shareholders of the Lauda- 
ble Societies. 

Sir, — We request you will do us the favor to read to the 
Meeting the subjoined letter as soon as you conveniently can 
after taking the chair. 

W e have the honor to be, 

G. Young. 

T. Dickens. 

J. Pattle. 

» John Cowie. 

To ihe Shareholders of the 1th Laudable Society and of the 13fA 
Supplementary Society. 

Gentlemen, — We the undersigned Directors of the Laud- 
able Societies desirous to prevent, if p* ssible, further contest 
and to leave the shareholders perfectly free to act according to 
their will in the future management of their affairs, tender our 
resignations of the office of Directors. 

Mr. Wright the Secretary appointed by us resigns his office 
for the same reasons. 

We do not doubt that the shareholders at large will perceive 
it to be convenient, and most plainly just both to us and to 
such shareholders as have acknowledged us to be Directors, 
and have paid premiums on policies through Mr. Wright to 
recognize the acts done by us, or on our behalf in the conduct 
of the business of these Societies from the 11th January last 
to the present day. • 

As the situation of Director cannot, however be resigned in 
such a manner as to exempt those who have once acted as such 
from legal responsibility, except by the express consent of 
every shareholder, we shall be under the necessity of requiring 
from the new Directors who may be appointed by the present 
Meeting an engagement to indemnify us from legal consC' 
quences should our right to resign be hereafter disputed. 
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These reasonable condition being assented to by the Meeting 
(which the undersigned cannot doubt) Captain Young and 
Mr. Dickens will immediately endorse </over to the new Direc- 
torsy who may be appointed, all the Government securities now 
standing in their names, and the undersigned will withdraw the 
notices which have been given to the debtors of the S<iCieties 
not to pay to any other persons than the undersigned, and the 
affairs of the Societies can proceed without further difficulty. 

We have the honour to be, Geotlemen, your very obe- 
dient servants, 

G. Young. 

T. Dickens. 

J. Pattle. 

John Cowie, Directors 
of the ^th Laudable and Supplementary 

Laudable Societies. 

It was then proposed by Mr. E. Macnaghten, seconded 
by Captain Forbes, and carried unanimously, — 

** That the resignatiuna conveyed in the enclosed paper, be 
accepted.’’ 

Mr. Greenlaw said, that the resolution that he intend- 
ed to propose required but little comment. They had 
adopted the report of their directors and thereby acknowledged 
their services. Though they had all resigned to promote 
cordiality, he had no doubt that they would cheerfully devote 
their talents again to the benefit of the societies if re-elected. 
He would therefore propose without further preface, — 

That Messrs. Cockerell, Ttirton, Bruce, Harding, Capt. Ouse- 
iey, and Baboo Dwarkenath Tagore, be elected Directors of the two 
Societies until the half yearly meeting in January neat.” 

After some discussion of no great importance the next hnlf 
yearly meeting in July was substituted for January, in which 
amedded form the resolution was put to the vote and carried 
unanimously. ^ In the course of the discussion, which was ex- 
teemely desultoij, Mr. Pattle drew attention to an observation 
;^sed in one of Mt. Turton’s communications or publications, 
l&at the Mcielies had been placed in Jeopardy, trusting that he 
did not mean thereby to infer that they had been in jeopardy 
by the directors. Mr. Turton stated that he alluded t«» the 
dissensions which were then going on, which were calculated to 
place any institution in jeopardy, which explanation perfectly 
satisfied Mr. Pattle. 
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Mr. Clarke said that he had to propose a resolution with* 
out which the exertions of their directors would be crippled. 
The resolution was as fallows : — 

TUat the Directors be authorized by the present meeting to take 
such steps with reference to the securities assigned hy Messrs. Alex* 
ander and Co., aod any compromises thereon, as they may thiuk fit 
and circumstances require.” 

It must be evident to them that compromises mi|>ht be ex- 
tremely beneficial to the society ; but these they could not ef- 
fect without the sanction of the subscribers ; and it would be 
useless to summon a meeting for that express purpose when the 
matter might be settled at once. If they had sufficient confi- 
dence in their directors to elect them, they ought also to have 
sufficient confidence in them to entrust them with the powers 
proposed in his resolution. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Adam Smith, and 
carried unaiiimoiisly. 

Mr. Adam Smith then proposed the appointment of Mr. 
Cullen to the Secretaryship of the societies, — when Mr. Clarke 
called for a ballot. He distinctly avowed his intention of 
voting for Mr. Cullen himself; but thought it would be more 
regular and more satisfactory to all parties to have a ballot* 
Several gentlemen thought it unnecessary to proceed to a ballot 
when there was no objection by any to the candidate proposed ; 
but Mr. Turt ni coincided in the opinion of bis learned friend ; 
and observed in addition, that if it were nec( ssarv to ballot for 
a Secretary, it was equally necessary to ballot for Directors. 
The questi m was finally disposed by a show of bands (which 
proved tinaiiimously in favor of Mr Cullen), with an under* 
standing that a ballot should take place for both Directors and 
Secretary, as soon as the rest of the business of the meeting 
should be disposed of.' 

Mr. Tiirton then read the following report of the Commit- 
tee appointed on the IBth of February last to enquire into the 
best mode of consolidating the two Societies;— « 

Report of the Committee appointed at the Meeting of the ilfem- 
ber$ of the Laudable Societies held on the IdtA of February 
1B34, to inquire into the expediency and the best mode ^ 
uniting the two Societies. 

We find that in the 7th Laudable Society the number of 
lives at present insured is only 320 and in tha Supplementary 
Society 240, of which latter eighty are also insured in the 7th 
Laudable. In the two Societies therefore there are only 460 
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lives insured in all, and on these the risks amount to 1,755 
shares, viz. in the 7th Laudable 1,064 in the supplemen- 
tary 7<>1. ^ 

The most numerous of these two Societies consists of by 
far too few members to afford a probability of an equal annual 
mortality ; and even after the blending of them together, the 
numbers of both united will still be much smaller than could 
be desired. 

We are therefore of opinion not only that the Societies 
ought to be united, but to make up for deficiency in their 
aggregate number of members that the teifin of their duration 
shoubl be extended, and judging from past experience, we infer, 
that 7 years will not be found more than sufficient to supply 
the want of numbers so as to equalise the rates of dividends on 
lapsed shares On the same grounds, but looking too in some 
degree to the probability of a deterioration in the average 
description of risks insured, we would recommend that the 
maximum of dividend shall, on the renewal of Societies, be 
taken at Ils. 6,000 per share, but instead of the existing rule 
of the Supplementary Society which provides that the surplus 
funds of one Society shall be carried to the next Society in 
succession, we recommend that such surplus shall be divided 
amongst the surviving members of the Society rateably, accord- 
ing to the amount of premium they have paid. 

The advantages we expect to flow from the adoption of 
these measiires are, first, the high degree of probability, 
amounting almost to moral certainty, that the funds of the So- 
ciety will on an. average of 7 years, be fully adequate to the 
payment of dividends to the extent above limited — whilst, 

Secondly, by the return of any eventual surplus to the 
survivors, they will be as far as possible indemnified for any 
over-paymeat of premium which the result may prove to have 
been in so fur disproportioried to the risk insured. The great 
certainty of the ultimate dividend too vyill afford a facility 
not hitherto possessed by the holders of lapsed certificates to 
discount the brfance after receipt of the first dividend. 

As to the terms on which the two Societies may be united, 
we must advert to tlie facts; tliat the 7th Laudable Society, 
which expires at the end of the current year, must pay over 
to the new or eighth Society ten per cent, of the sum that it 
may then have in hand. It seems but fair that the members 
of tlie Supplementary Society should on their amalgamation 
^contribute a similar amount. It is impossible at present to 
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state with any accuracy what this might require per shnre» but 
a.^siinnng as probable that one thousand shares insured in the 
7th baudable will carry with them Rs. 50,000 t® the eighth,^ 
the 700 shares held fn the Supplementary Society ought to 
pay 50 Rs. per share to make up a corresponding contribution 
to the united funds. 

We would further beg to suggest, that the following pro- 
Tisions shall be adopted for the new Society. 

As we have already proposed that the whole of the sur- 
plus funds shall at the end of seven years be distributed 
rateably amongst the surviving members, there will be no 
per centage made over to the 9th Society commencing 1st 
January 1042. - 

The affairs of the 8th United Society shall be conducted 
by nine Directors and a Secretary. 

Of the Directors there shall be chosen 

1 from the Civil Service. 

1 from the Military Service. 

1 from the Legal Profession. 

1 from the Merchants. 

1 from the Tradesmen. 

1 from the Natives. 

6 

the remaining three may be of any class. In case no suitable 
person qf any particular, class will accept the Direction, his 
place may be supplied from any othf^r class indiscriminately. 

The Directors shall go out annually, but any of them may 
be re-elected. 

They shall be chosen by a majority of those present at the 
regular annual meeting convened for the purpose, provided two- 
fifths of the shf reholders be represented at the meeting; if not, 
another special meeting shall be called for the purpose at 14 
days’ notice — the decision of which second meeting shall be 
final. 

No person shall be considered qualified for the Direction, 
who does not hold at least one share in the Society — unless a 
majority of the whole shareholders shall specially vote for bis 
election, notwithstanding his holding less than one share. 

The Secretary shall in like manner be elected by a ma- 
jority of votes, but in case 2-5ths of the shareholders sliall not 
be present or represented at the meeting, another shall be called 
by the Directors, with 14 days’ notice, the decision of which 
shall be final. 
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The Secretary shall continue to hold his office during the 
pleasure of the Society. 

A majority of the votes at any meeting at which 2-3ds of 
the Society shall be represented shall be Conclusive upon all 
subjects brought before it ; and the votes of a majority at a 
meeting so constituted » shall be requisite for the removal of a 
Director or Secretary from office. 

Any three of the Directors or any ten members having 
individually an interest in the Society to the extent of one 
share each, may call an extraordinary meeting of the Society 
at any time by public advertisement with seven days’ notice ; 
but no resolution passed at such shall be conclusive until con- 
firmed by another .meeting called for that purpose^ unless the 
purport of it shall have been specified in the advertisement 
convening the meeting. 

All shareholders to be entitled to vote either in person or 
by proxy signified in writing. 

The printed regulations to remain in other respect in force 
except in so far as they have been altered by the resolutions of 
the late meetings of the Laudable Societies. 

Should these suggestions be adopted by these meeting, w^ 
would recommend that the Directors be empowered to fill up 
the detads of the plan and to make all the subsidiary arrange- 
ments necessary for carrying it into effect. 

G. J. Gordon. 

John Lowe. 

W. N. Forbes. „ 

C. B. Greknlaw. 

Thos. E. M.Turton. 
Joseph Willis. 

Mr. Turton then proposed the two following resolutions, 
which were duty seconded,^ and carried unanimously : — 

♦♦ That the Report of the Committee be referred to the 
Directors now elected for correction and completion in con- 
junction with the Directors, and that the further consideration 
of it be postponed till the next half yearly meeting.’’ 

That the recommendation contained in the Report of the 
Gommittee, as to the holding of meetings, the appointment and 
election of Directors and of Secretary, be adopted as the re- 
gulations of these Societies for the residue of their respective 
terms, and that the Directors be requested to draw up rules in 
conformity therewith 

The meeting then broke up with the .usual vote of thanks 
to the chairman. — Bengal Hurkaru. 
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BENGAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


A general meeting members of the above Society was 
held at the office of the assignee of the lute firm of Cruttenden, 
Mackillop and Co. Secietaries and Treasurers, on Saturday, 
the 19th April, for the inspection of accounts, the election of 
office-bearers, and the consideration of the interests of the so- 
ciety, as affected by the failure of Messrs. Cruttenden and Co. 

Mr. Leighton opened the business of the meeting by stating 
that he attended there as the representative of a consider tble 
number of absent subscribers, and being entitled, in that charac- 
ter, to take a part in the proceedings of the day, he would beg 
leave to move that Mr. Bruce be requested to take the chair. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Paiiuer and 
carried, the Chairman briefly stated the objects of the meeting, 
and culled upon Mr. Macintyre to produce the accounts. 

Mr. Macintyre stat<^d that, on the failure of Messrs. Crut- 
tenden and Co. he had committed the management of the 
affairs of the society to Mr. Leighton, and being consequently 
unprepared to afford the information that might be required by 
the meeting, he had deputed that gentleman to act on his 
behalf. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. 'Leighton to produce the 
accounts. 

Mr. Leighton informed the meeting that the accounts 
would be^found copied in the books lying upon the table, but 
apprehending that it would be tedious and inconvenient to the 
gentlemen present to proceed at once to their investigation in 
detail, he would move — 

** That the accounts of the several classes of the Bengal 
Provident Society, as rendered by Mr. Macintyre, assignee of 
the estate of Messrs, Cruttenden^ Mackillop and Co. be sub- 
mitted to the following subscribers, now present, and that they 
be requested to examine and report on them, at their earliest 
convenience, through the medium of the public papers: — 

Mr. Brucct Mr. Cowie^ and Mr. Palmer.'^ 

Mr. Dickens seconded the motion, which was carried una^ 
nimously. 

Mr. Bruce moved that Mr. Dickens be requested to be- 
come a member of the committee just appointed which was 
seconded by Mr. Cowie and carried. 

Mr. Leighton produced the Company’s paper and mort- 
gage securities and proposed the following resolution, which 
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was supported by Mr. Macnaghten, and adapted by the 

meeting:— 

** That the committee of gentlemen, who have consented 
to report on the accounts, be requested to examine the Com- 
pany’s paper and title deeds of the landed property mortgaged 
to the society, reporting at their earliest convenience whether 
the former stands in the names of the Directors, and whether 
the latter are in any way defective ; — and, further, to obtain 
from a competent professional person an estimate of the pre- 
sent market value of the houses so mortgaged.” 

Moved by Mr. Leighton, seconded by Mr. Macintyre, 
and carried unanimously : — 

That the proprietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the Treasurers of the society, and that the Com- 
pany’s paper be forthwith deposited in their hands.” 

Moved by Mr. Leighton and seconded by Mr,. Cowie 

** That all advertised dividends, remaining unclaimed 
after the limit of time prescribed by the fundamental rules of 
the society, be declared forfeited. 

Mr. Palmer opposed the motion on the ground of its 
illiberality and the probable hardship of its operation in many 
instances, and be adduced a strong case in point where the 
claimants were orphans residing at the Mauritius, vrho could 
hardly be supposed to have access to the London or Indian 
OaxtitOf announcing the payment of a dividend. 

Mr. Leighton explained that his motion was founded on 
one of the original regulations of the institution, which were 
declared to be immutable, 

Mr. Dickens suggested, byway of amendment, that the 
motion should be modified in the following manner, in which 
form it was put to the meeting and adopted: 

That the committee be requested to report whether it 
would not be proper that all advertised dividends, remaining 
unclaimed after the limit of time prescribed by the fundamental 
rules of th^ society, should be now declared forfeited.” 

Moved by Mr. Palmer, seconded by Mr. Macnaghten, 
and carried unanimously : — ** That in conformity with the 
fecommendation of the Directors, Mr. Leighton be elected 
Secretary to the society, and that he be remunerated for his 
seirvices by a commission of one per cent on receipts, and one 
per cent on payments, all incidental charges being, as hereto- 
fore, borne by the respective classes in the ratio of their 
interests.” 
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Mr. Lfiohton to offer the meeting the expression 

of hU thanks for their ready atientlon to the recominendatioti 
of the Directors. 

Mr Dickens enquired of Mr. Palmer whether it was the 
intention of the Directors to tender their resignation to the 
subscribers. 

Mr Palmer replied iltat, so far as he was individually 
concerned, it. was not his intention voluntarily to relinquish 
the administration of the affairs of the society, especial'y at a 
moment when they appeared to require the exercise of peculiar 
vigilance and attention on the part of the existing management. 

The meeting then separated, after a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

I'here was a good deal of desultory conversation on 
points affecting the interests of the society, but our limits only 
admit of our ft^rnishing a report of the more important proceed- 
ings of the day. We understood it to be stated that the com- 
mittee would incorporate in their projected report such obser- 
vations, as might occur to them, in respect to the distribution 
of funHs immediately available for the payment of dividends. 

« — Englishman, 

SLAVERY AT SYLHET AND ASHAM. 


(From a Correspondent of the Englishman,) 

There is a difference in the state of slavery as it exists in 
Ashani, aAl as it exists at Sylhet. The slave in Asham per- 
forms service on a< count of having received the price of his 
a rvitiide; — the slave in Sylhet is forced into servitmle by 
another who receives the price of his servitude. In the latter 
case it is the worst species of robbery ; in the former it is ihe 
res^ilt of poverty or vice. The slave is robbed of freedom, 
the debtor-slave foregoes it„ because he cannot help it. The 
antiquity of the practice of tolerating either description of 
servitude, does not alter the fact that, in the former case it is 
robbery, and in the latter case inability" to paV^a debt, or 
some circumstances which forces a man to give up his liberty. 

That the debtor-slave voluntarily resigns his freedom, no 
one will maintain in opposition to universal experience. Im- 
prisonment for crime or debt has always been, end always will 
be, regarded as extremely repugnant to naturid feeling ; hence 
on the one hand it is deemed punishment sufficient to deter 
from the commission of crimes; and on the otlitT as sufficient 
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to compel payment of debts due fjrom ooe individual to Another. 
Whether, therefore, a man is found in the condition of a slave, 
or that of a debtor-slave, it is perfectly opposed to pature and 
reason, that in either of those states h| should be pleased with 
his lot, or in other words could have voluntarily consented to 
be deprived of liberty during the remainder of his life. 

because' the custom of purchasing slaves, and reducing 
debtors to slavery is agreeable to the Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan laws, is still in force and pledged to be respected by the 
British Government, some have doubted the propriety of at- 
tempting to abolish slavery at A sham and Sylhet, unless com- 
pensatjon could be made to the holder of slaves. The amount 
of compensation, it is calculated, would be thirty or forty lacs 
of Rupees. 

We shudder to make a calculation of the slaves as valued 
by Mr. Scott in* the aggregate ; for taking a slave at Asham 
and Sylhet to be worth 50 Rupees, we have 80,000 as the 
number of slaves in those countries. What be the sum 
total of all the districts in the British territories ! Taking this 
additional number into * account, will our projectors continue 
to maintain the propriety of the measure suggested by tbeiif^? 
But be the number of slaves what it may, there is no avoiding 
their freedom, for so the parliament of Great Britain has 
enacted. 

A most extraordinary reason has been given for continuing 
the practice of slavery, and that is in the form of a comparison 
drawn betweep the spendthrift class in Asham and England. 
The spendthrifts in the latter country undergo two forms of 
slavery — the slave in the shape of a felon transported beyond 
seas, and the debtor-slave in the shape of a soldier in the array 
and a sailor in the navy. It is rather odd, that there should 
be occasion to go so far for arguments in support of slavery at 
Asham and Sylhet; and my reason for thinking so is founded 
on the fact that the bulk of the slave population of Sylhet are 
not purchased, but the descendants of slaves originally pur- 
chased, and transmitted by the purchasers to their heirs from 
generation to generation, multiplying like common live stock. 
Are these to be compared with the spendthrifts of England 
finding their way into the ranks of a glorious army, anti to the 
decks of our invincible navy? or to the felms transported 
from Eugtaad to the ci lonies? The difference in the condition 
of the spendthrift ill England, and the spendthrift in Asham 
may be thus stated. The spendthrift bondsmen in the Britisi^ 
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army and navy, are bound to serve bis majesty for a limited 
period, for which they are welt fed and cloijied, and have 
prospects of plunder and promotion ever before them, which 
things taken together, form a combination of comforts that are 
usually beyond the reach of a multitude of our fellow-subjects, 
who have never been spendthrifts. The Ashamese debtor* 
slaves are enslaved in most cases for the whole term of their 
lives, for debt, which is equal to perpetual slavery ; they 
have wretched fare ; the females of their fauiilies become 
prostitutes ; their males beggars or robbers, some on the 
roads, others transported as felons ! The soldier may pur- 
chase bis discharge for a certain sum of money, which if 
sober, he could gather together by the sale of his allowance of 
a dram, and by carrying on sundry petty specs in the canton* 
ments, or camp, among his comrades. What can a miserable 
Ashuniese, toiling ail day, do to collect the price of his dis- 
charge from his master, who, of course, is interested in taking 
care that his bondman shall not possess ought wherewith to 
emancipate himself? To make the comparison just, the parties 
should be placed on an equal scale of comforts and casualties ; 
and were that done on the present occasion, I do liot hesitate 
to say that 1 should be happy to oppose the deliverance of the 
Ashamese debtor-slaves from their happy lot. 

Pursuing my arguments against the project of purchasing 
the freedom of slaves and debtor-slaves, I ask whether a regu- 
lation will be enacted *to prevent the purchase of slaves, and 
the ho^iling ot bondsmen, in a prospective point of view ? 
The answer will doubtless be in the affirmative. Then the 
pledge must be abandoned, and the Hindoo law sanctioning 
the pq^chase of slaves must be set aside. Nobody must have 
slaves of any description. The right of inheriting is founded 
on that of acquiring property ; for if it is prohibited to acquire 
property, it naturally followSithat there will be no property to 
be Inherited : in other words, if you forbid a man to purchase 
a slave, or to acquire him in any shape, (for such the regulation 
must be,) the death of the purchaser ought legally to set the 
slave free, as the purchaser cannot dispo^ ol his slave in any 
shape, nor can the heir inherit^ him. If the mere purchase of a 
slave is only to be provided against, slaves would still be ac- 
quired by other means, and the object of the regulation would 
be defeated. In short, the right of hoMiiig a slave, and in- 
heriting him, must by one and the same act be annulled in spite 
of the pledge and the Hindoo law of inheritance* To annul 
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the right of a father to acquire a slave^ wilb put it out of the 
power of his heir to inherit a slave. To annul the right of 
possessing and to annul the right of inheriting, may be regard* 
ed as one and the same thing. If then thf future regulation is 
to effect that object, away goes the majority of slaves at once. 
Where then is the necessity of throwing away thirty or forty 
lakhs of Rupees in the purchase of the freedom of slaves, at 
the expense of the public ? 

But the proposal to purchase the liberation of the slaves 
would be founded on purely arbitrary principles, if it is meant 
that the right of refusing to sell is to be taken away. If a 
slaveholder refused to sell his slaves, would the government 
force him to do it? A plain answer in the alflSrmative must be 
given, and then it must no less unequivocally be admitted, that 
government have a right to force people to part with their 
property, or the question must be begged. It would answer 
no purpose to urge that Government would purchase the right 
of individuals in the persons of their slaves. Admit that a 
slave is to be regarded as a species of property, and you place 
him on a level with property of every de^c^iption wiiich the 
existing regulations of Government declare cannot be wrested 
from the possession and inheritance of individuals. Make an 
exception with' reference to one species of property ; and you 
make a formidable breach in the right of the subject, in proper- 
ty of other descriptions, which may, whenever the government 
chooses it, share the same fate as the other. It will not do 
to talk of right, and justice, while at the same time w^ pro- 
ceed to invade the rights of others by an act of arbitrary vio- 
lence. 

The future regulation respecting slaves, in my humble opi- 
nion, must be enacted on the principle, that whatever the 
Hindoo law of possessing slaves, or that of mberiting tbein, 
may be, the person of the subject is the property of the public, 
placed in the custody of the public functionaries/, i. e. the 
Government and as such cannot become the property of private 
individuals; ond^ it would be far from unjust to mulct the 
holders of such property in the sums which that illicit property 
cost them. 1 oo not see how otherwise the right of individu- 
als in their property acquired by money can be justly invaded. 
If such a right is to be admitted, 1 cannot perceive how, with- 
out injustice, individuals can be deprived of their slaves. I 
conclude that Government will proceed on the soundest prin- 
ciples; and none appear so just as that of allowjag the public 
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to claim individuals as their peculiar property, which is in ef- 
fect done when offenders are punished for the general weal of 
society. 

Slaves are of t^o sorts; 1st, such as have been purchas-^ 
ed for money, 2ndly, such as have been born of those slaves 
and become the property of the holder of the parents. If it 
be allowed that a slave has a right to purchase his freedom, it 
would be placing him on a footing with a debtor<sIave, who 
may, whenever he has the means, procure his liberation by dia* 
charging his debt. In other words he is to be regarded as a 
debtor, who is engaged to pay what he owes before he can de* 
mand his release from bondage. If a slave may legally pur- 
chase his freedom, then, regarding that price is no other 
light than as a debt, I maintain that the second class of 
slaves ought forthwith to be freed, for, even according to the 
Hindoo law of inheritance a child is not bound to pay the 
debts of his father or mother, if the creditor of the latter 
cannot show property belonging to them which the former 
has inherited. The children of slaves, according to the Hin- 
doo hw of inheritance, may demand their liberation at any 
time ; and as so much stress has been laid on those laws, it is 
rather strange that the slaves of the second class should not 
immediately receive their liberty, seeing it may be done legal- 
ly ! We trust that this fiict will not be lost sight of iu enact- 
ing the forthcoming regulation. 

"I|^ake the case of this class of slaves jn another point of 
view, no price was paid for them, so that if we do not reduce 
them to a level with horned cattle, the government may de- 
mand their freedom simply on that ground. Governinent 
would not be justified in devoting lacs of Rupees for that pur- 
pose, when this class of slaves, who are the most numerous, 
are legally entitled to freedom. Nor indeed is it necessary to 
lay out a single rupee for the redemption of the 1st class, as I 
proceed to show. 

Let a regulation be enacted, requiring this holders of such 
slaves to pay them 2 Rs. per month in lieu of food aud clo- 
thing, the allowance thus awarded by law to them being re- 
cognized as their property.* Let it further be provided that 
the proprietors shall deduct 8 annas monthly from the above 
allovt^ance, and pay the same into the Collector’s or Judge’s 
Kutcheree, where a saving fund is to be opened for the de- 
posit of such amounts for the purpose of covering the price 
whieh the holders of such slaves paid for them. On this 
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plan B years’ cbllection would suffice for the redemption of 
every .^lave of this class any where. But as casualties will 
frequently occur among the slaves, let^the sums deposited on 
account of those who have died, be carried to the account of 
the survivors, which would produce the desiderated amount 
of general redemption, 1 think in almost one half of the above 
period. Of course it would be left optional with holders to 
discharge their slaves in preference to paying them the pre^ 
scribed amount in lieu of food and clothing, and I am confi- 
dent multitudes would do it forthwith. Moreover let a gold 
medal, by way of an honorary reward be ^offered to any body 
that will benevolently purchase the freedom of a certain niiin' 
ber df slaves; and also let the Collector or Judge, that has 
the custody of the saving fund, be empowered to receive and 
place in it, the voluntary contributions of the benevolent 
public at large in any amount. By the united operation of 
these means, every slave in the British dominions in India 
may receive his freedom in less than four years. 

HINDOO BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


The third annual examination of the puplis of the Hindoo 
Benevolent Institution took place on the 7th April at the Bishop’s 
Palace, The examination commenced a little after ten o’clock. 
The classes were principally examined by the Rev, Mr. 
'Bateman, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop, and by his Lordship. 
The fourth class weie first called up,; they were examined in 
reading, spelling, multiplication, outlines of geography, and 
grammar. The third class in reading, meaning of words, geo- 
graphy, first and second parts of grammar, and multiplication. 
The second class in reading, parsing, geography and history. 
The first class read Homer’s Iliad, giving a history of the 
principal characters of the fable ; they were examined in his- 
tory, mechanics, and solved some of Euclid’s Problems. 

The following is a list of recitations which afforded muc . 
pleasure : 

Portia on the quality of Mercy Sishwanauth Ghose^ 

Brutus on the death of Caesar Thakurdus Miter. 

} Poimiaehunder Chswdhary. 

^leggar’s Petition, •••••••••••• Gopalchunder Chaturjiu. 
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Norval Poornachmder Chowdkory. 

Gienalvon T/iaknrdas Mtier, 

Lord Randol|>h liamkrisen Gk')^c. 

-All the World’s a StagC Dhunnadus Bhose, 

The last recilation was by a liUle boy of about 7 or 8 
years of age dressed in pink. Every one present was quite 
pleased with the little fellow. 

The IxOrd Bishop delivered the prizes — books — ♦o the 
several deserving boys. His Lordship in his woaied un- 

labored style, addressed the audience. lie expressed his jira- 
tificaiioii the examination afforded him; the exi rtioiis of the 
pupils, the tutors, the manager, and donor Raja Kally Kissen 
Btihadoor, were equally gratifying to Ins Lordship. Adilress- 
ins: the pupils, his Lordship said, that as the bee extracts h iny 
from flowers, so ought they to extract learning fiom the books 
awarded them. 

There were four or five ladies and upwards of a dozen 
gentlemen present. The examination was over at ten o’clock. 
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TO GOVERNMENT. 

My Lord, — We have now the honor to submit our senti- 
ments, lYi the matters referred to us in the latter paras, of 
Mr. Secretary Macnaghten’s letter dated 5th September last. 

2. We consider that the circumstances which have suc- 
cessively occurred since the date of that letter, changing 
gradually the whole of the views then entertained, added 
to the discussions which have taken place on the subject of 
a permanent steam communication between England and 
India, have placed us in a situation far different from that 
in which we stood in relation to this matter when that re- 
ference was made ; insomuch that we are boi^nd, prior to 
entering on the question of the particular means of openiriir, 
and maintaining the communication then submitted, to m'lke 
known our sentiments generally as to the plan and measures 
best adapted to ensure the coniiuunication being perfect in all 
its parts; by which we mean that the most read^ , speedy and 
certain communication, as well personal as by letters, between 
Great Britain and all parts of India. 
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3. This exposition of onr sentiments on the whole 
question we consider to be .th^ mote called for, with refer- 
ence to the suggest on of yijur 

Mr, Secretary Jilacnayh- Lordship hn Council as to this 
trn^s letter^ dated 7* A expediency of substituting; Cal- 
JSuvimbtr laat, ciitta for ^ioiubuy as the port of 

d« parture for the pro; osed im- 
mediate re-operinpr of the comuiunicatiim. 

4. Thr* principle in respect to the frequency of the voy- 
ages having ail along been, that they should be four in the 
year; and it bfiiig olivions that in such cise the voyages 
should take place regulaily once a quaitei rather than (by 
llie»in(uiiiis>son of ; ny given peiiod) irii gidarly ; and it 
having been aiiihoi itativeiy st. ted that such regular enmmuni- 
Cutioii cuitl'l not he made Iruni Bombay; \v«* should on th, t 
account alone consider ih. t the permanent c* mmnuicatioii 
sootilcj lie from Calcutta; being satisfied thatdniing the sing/e 
voyage, wlieii it wo»ild be at all uece^saiy to oppose the S. \V , 
moo. .soon in the Arabian sea, a steam Us^d of pioper povM r 
would be enabled to make the v<iyage fiom Galle to Socotni 
wrlhai least as gre.it a d‘ gree of c< itaiiity as the Fahuoiitfi 
packets make tin ii winter passages to the Mediterranean, the 
Lonibny commnnicution timing this vojages joining on at 
Galle, in case it sl.ould be cvi utually proved to be impractica- 
ble to do so at Socotra ; at which place there would be no 
difficulty in the junction being made during the ihr^e other 
voyages. 

5. Blit this is not only not the sole ground on which we 
bold that the communication should be from Calcutta ; it 
is scarcely the principal one. It is obvious that the con.- 
munication between England and India, if confined to Bom- 
bay as the sole port of aiiivai aud departure, would be greatly 
reduced bclow' that w^i ivb wuu*d take place if means were 
afTorded for Imding passengers, mails, parcels, and packets at 
the three Pr^idcncies of India, and at Ceylon ; and conse- 
quently that tlie receipts, whether from the conveyance of 
passengers, newspapeis and parcels, or from the | rstage of 
letters, would be comparatively trifling; while the expences 
.would be very iitarly the same a^ those which would 

suffice for ensuring siniuiuiieoiisly a road for the easy 
passage between all parts of India and England. l^he 
atlvantages of the comprehensive plan above referred to, 
namely, that of a steamer quitting Calcutta, calling at Ma- 
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dras an l Gallo foi tlieir passengers and packers, and picking 
up those of Uoinbay at 8oct*tra, are, we iliiiik, incalculable 
over that whic h contines the communication to liomb^v* In 


i'nl. reed, amUj tBOjlBO siippoit of tliis, we would 

Madras^ 40,730 observe that the niiiiiber of 

letUrs lecoived at the two 

1,29,025 Piesideiicios of Calcutta and 

■ IVIaibas aic more than qua- 

Boinbay, a0,000 druple those receiVt d at Bom* 

bay ; anil those impoit d at 

ial. Fxported, 72,892 the two foiiner PiesicUwcies 

il/ad/'a4',. • • 40,014 nearly quintuple A»nin, as 

re'jarils pa^sengeis, the told 

1,(3,611 number of all elas>es arriving 

at and departiiii*' from ei.ch 

Bombay 29,000 Presidency as per niur- 

gin. Kach class of passen* 

ARRIVALS. namely, malesappaient- 

('ulevtta^,. 707 ly married, and apparently 

Maara&f 573 single. Females, children, 

and servants, arriving at Cal- 

1,340 entta alone is very nearly 

triple those arriving at Bom* 

Bombay, 287 bay ; and departing double, 

OLPAiiTOiiES. From this, without referring 

Calcutta, 065 to Ceylon, some idea may bo 

Mauras^. 469 gathered of the comparative 

intercourse ; and we would 

1,124 coiilidently ask whether a 

steam communication restrict- 

Bomhay, • 310 ed to Bombay, under the cir- 


cumstunceM of the impracticability of the country for tra- 
vellers, as well as for the transit of even small packages or 
parcels, would be in any degree deserving the name of a 
“ steam communication with India ! Whether in p«»in« of 
fact it would not be a mere connection with* Bomh.iv , the 
other paits of India having roinparatively no advantuge from 
it ? w olild not the result he«a large expend lute wtih little 
advaulaae ; while by the mere addition of one steamer* the 
acknowledged benefits of the shortened intmronr.se would be 
siinultaiieously conveyed to all the Presidencies, and instead 
of being cuntiued to Bombay, dow throughout the wIiqI^ 
country. 
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6. If, Ihererore, an acceleration of the intercourse be*- 
twern Great Britain and India be a mii.tsure of wise pcdicy, 
as calciibitf'd to promote the cause of g«>od (government — to 
augment the commercial and political prosperity of ludia^ — to 
a<bi incalcMiiably to the comfort of those who have near and 
dear coniiecti'ms in either country — to raise in the scale of 
morality and civilization many millions of the most interesting 
and least rcirardt*d of the subjects of Great Britain — and 
genet ally to improve the various relation between the two 
countries— if these, or any of tliese, benefits are likely to 
reMilt from drawing the two countries into more intimate con* 
nextoii by means of steam navigation — then we maintain that 
the nmre ctimpiehensive plan which we advocate has recom- 
mendatiotL-^ inlinitely greater than that which would confine 
the coiiimiiiiication to the port of one Presidency. We feel 
that we need not dwell further on this point; the question 
Cannot be between the relative advantages of the two plans; 
it can only be one of expense ; and we contend that there 
cannot after d.ue consideration be any reasonab’e doubt that 
tne iacibires aflorded by the plan we recommend for bringing 
on the passengers, packets, parcels, and mails from southern 
and eastern Tixiiaat Socotra, by means of a single additional 
S' earner, would not only afl'ord more than a sufficient profit 
iocov« i the expences of that steamer, but would add greatly 
to the profit of the whole concern ; for it must be borne in 
mind that the expences from England to Socotra would be very 
nearly as sreat for m aintaining the communication wfth Bom- 
bay alone, as with all the principal places in India. By extend* 
in«z the communication to tiie principal seats of Government in 
linba the, ««onrces of profit would be at least trebled ; and thus, 
atnonir otlier important advantages, the permanency of the com* 
rniinication would be better ensured. 

7. Having stated our opinion that the proposed commu* 
nicatiori should commence at Calcutta, and in its progress to 
Suez be joine^l by that from Bombay at Socotra, when the 
whole would advance to Suez, we deem it proper that we 
should stibniit our sentiments as to the ulterior measures neces- 
sary to ensure speed and security for the remaining distance, 
as well in legard to the public despatches and mails as the pas- 
sengers. On this point we have no hesitation in stating our 
tltoioiigh conviction that by whatever agency the communica- 
tion may he conducted, it should be single and uninterrupted 
throughout. If that agency was u Government one, of course 
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thpre would be no question on the point. On the other hand, 
if tl»e airency should be in any degree in the liaiidH of indivi* 
duuN, it appears to us, as re<?ards the raain objects of security 
end clespatcli, that it » equally without a question they would 
be better ensured by its be in cotitiuced single throughout the 
whole line ; always of course on the uiulerstaridiiig that the 
conductors had the avowed countenance and protection of the 
Government in the passage across the Isthmus. 

B. The advaatasie, nay the necessity as it appears to us, 
of this single agency tliroughout the wholr^ line si^eins to be so 
obvious as scarcely to require remark. As an abstract ques* 
tion it is presumed no one would attempt to defend the division 
of respousiblliiy ; whether as regards passengers. Government 
despatches, mails, or private packages and parcels, it is quite 
clear, tlint the essentials of security an I despatch are far bet- 
ter a<5siired wln re the responsibility of conveyance and delivery 
is single, titan where it is divided between two or more parties. 
To siicii a degree would this operate, as respects passengers 
and private parcels and packets, that an interruption in the 
au'Micv would have the effect ce'tainly of very greatly reducing 
the n urn her of the ; and in all probability of entirely 
sup* rseding the despatch of the la ter. 

S). It could tlieivfore be only with reference to the ac- 
tual existence <d' means for the partivtl communication, under 
an aitencv nnpr 'cticable for the remaining portion, that such 
divided roponsihility can be for a moment advocated ; and 
here the existiioj: establishment of the monthly Malta packets 
is too obvious to escape notice. It is true that there is such a 
inonllily communication with Malta, and that the route is so far 
direct in the way lo India; but we apprehend for a perfect 
C‘'inmiinicati'»n between the tw'o countries it would afford little 
inoie aid than would an established communication with Madei- 
ra facilitate an original cuuimuiiication round the Cape of 
Cood Hope. 

FtTf^t, Despatch is essential in the projected communica- 
tion. Despatch would be essential, if the communication were 
proposed to be monthly, but quarterly, it is altogether indispen^ 
sable' and no possible arrangement could be innde whereby the 
dt^enrion of the India m^iils at Malta could be certainly obviat- 
ed, except indeed the Malta mail were converted into one for 
India. This arrangement would be one of great difficulty, unless 
the communication with India could be made monthly ; in 
which case, by allowing the Falmouth mail to drop the 
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diterra neati packets at Malta to be Conveyed by a branch 
steamer or steamers to the several ports in that Sea, and the 
£n^lis!i steamer to proceed on to Alexandria, there to receive 
the Indian mails, and on her return t^ Malta to pick up the 
Grecian mails brought by the branch steamers, the whole com. 
munication between England, the Mediterranean and India 
could and would be maintained on one connected arrange* 
ment* 

Secondly. Ttdoes appear to be ofTering means little adapt* 
ed to the end to propose the employment of a steamer, presumed 
to be, if not fully occupied, at least nearly so, in providing con- 
vcvauce f<»r passengers, &c. between Eiigl oid and ‘the Medi- 
teiranean for the additional conveyance of the accninulating, 
perhaps overwhelming*, intercourse of all India* The project 
of opening a communication between the two countries by 
steam, by way of the Rod Sea, is confessedly of a nature the 
most grand and imposing in its consequences that can be well 
conceived. It is a project which measured by its importance 
and probably results, may be said to have no real difficulty in 
the way ; and we would ask — should such a project, fraught 
with such consequences and results of the most incalculdble 
value to both countries — if brought to bear in its most perfect 
possible foim — be hehl to be but a mere appendage to the com- 
paratively inconsiderable communication carried on by the 
Malta steam vessels between England and the Mediterranean ? 
We feel ass^iired if such a communication is com^idered to be at all 
advisable, that it will be at once conceded as a measure para- 
mount importance, demanding a separate and unembarrassed 
estahli^liment ; and we arc the more satisfied of this, because 
we firmly believe that even on principKs of economy such a 
course will be found to be the best. 

10. We should have no difficulty we think in establi»h- 
ing this latter position beyond all question ; but it would ren- 
der necessary an extension of detail, which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, we are constrained to avoi i ; »lthough in our far- 
ther remarks perhaps sufficient proof may be afforded to leave 
no doubt on the poiitt.* We content ourselves here with saying 
that it appears to us to be a self-evident proposition— that a 
communication necessarily productive of nnutual advantages 
will encrease in proportion as the road is cleared between two 
Euch countries a** £rigl<«nd and India; for the history of the 
last hundred years shews that such facilities of int rcourse be- 
lt>i^en parties andT places so connected, provided they are per- 
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feet in llieir details, at whatever cost effected, have invariably 
more than paid their expeuces; and we have yet to learn 
wln reiii partial attempts at similar great undertakings have met 
with success. * 

1 1. But we would submit that even looking at the ques- 
tion in its most limited aspect; that is, as it stands abstiacied 
from all its important results; as a question for determination 
oil the very liberal sugoestioii of your Lordship in Council, that 
an outlay of not exceeding Sa. Us. *200,000 sliould be incur- 
red for a period not exceeding five years, with a view to the 
establishment of a coin^munication between Bombay and Suez, 
four times in the year for that period ; looking at the question 
in that view, w*e still consider that the whole united scheme 
may he brought to hear with no greater, if so great, immediate 
sacrifice on the part of Government, than is proposed to be 
made for the conveyance of the Government packets between 
Bombay and 8uez; and we do think, if we can in any degre# 
satisfactorily shew this to be the case, there can be no possible 
objection to the attempt being made to procure the establish- 
ment of the commniiicatiou on the proposed comprehensive^ 
and at t lie same time simple, plan. 

12. Far be it from us to underrate the importance of that 
suggestion, and the higli-mitided policy by which it was dictat- 
ed ; so far from our present Hue of argument having a tendency 
to diminish the value of that proposition, it is on it alone we 
depend tpr awy \veight which may be attached to what we have 
advanced, or lo what we may further advance in connection 
with this subject. We feel that in making this suggestion, 
your Lordship in Council cut the Gordian-knot of all our diffi- 
culties. Being satisfied that a grant of two lakhs of rupees 
for any given period, together with the profits arising from the 
postage, would during the period of the grant ensure the 
maintenance of a quarterly communication between Bombay 
and Suez ; and that the communication with England by that 
Presidency, imperfect as it was from the want « 9 f a simultane- 
ous effort on the other side of the Istlimus,^ was only abandoned 
with reference to the estimated annual expense, namely, little 
short of eleven lakhs, — we cannot for a moment doubt the con- 
firmation of that snggession. 

13. Presuming therefore on that confirmation, we pro- 
ceed to observe that if carried into effect, there would be an 
outlay t»f two lakhs of rupees annually for five years for the 
conveyance of the government despatches from Bombay only, 
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a^ded to which there would be the charge of the conveyance 
of the despatches from Suez across the Isthmus to A lexiimlria^ 
aucLthence to England, We are unable to say what Would be 
the charge of conveyance of the despa tcites across the Isthmus^ 
or to e*>ti{iiate correctly that whicli is of moic consequence, 
namely, the charge which would be made by the home on the 
Indian Government for their conveyance between Alexandria 
and Malta, and again between that island and Englan l. S*^e- 
ing however that the cost of a single letter by the Government 
steam packet between England and Malta is and :ld, or Sa. 
lls. IJ. some idea may be formed of what the demand would 
be for tile conveyance of the. government despatches, as dis- 
tinguished from the mails. We consider that on the most limit- 
ed scale, the public <ie<pa(ches ortbe three Presidencies, sent 
to and received at Bombay, would amuially amount to the 
nmss of 50,000 single letters,— that is, 25,000 each way—and 
if^pharged at the rate of a single letter between Malta and Eng- 
land abiioiigh w'e think itmoie likely that, owing to the neces- 
sity of an additional steamer between Alexandria and Malta, 
it would be two rupees,— but say Su. Rs. IJ— then there 
would be a charge by the I orae against ilie Indian (Govern- 
men t of Sa, Rs, 75,000 per annum, which ad4led the Sa. Rs. 
200,000 bonus w’ould be Sa, Rs. 275,000, independaiil of the 
expence of their conveyance across the Isthmus, and of tiieir 
tiansit betw'een Bombay and the other Presidencies; so that 
the actual outlay of the Indian Goveriiment cuuhl scarely 
be less than Sa. Rs. 300,000 per annum, for conveying tlieir 
own despatches alone, independent of the mails, from Bombay 
only. 

14, This is what we believe would be the cost to the 
Indian Government of the establisiimtiit of a communication 
from Bombay under the operation of the proposed bonus. But 
let IIS advert to the charge that w'ould be made by his Ma- 
jesly^s Government for the private correspondence of India, 
measuring it only by the same scale, namely, Sa. Rs. I J be- 
tween EiiglaiKr and Alexandria, and allowing the letters, 
going only from and to Bombay, to be limited to 50,000 each 
way; the charge would be Sa. Rs, 150,000 per annum, 
which added to the 76,000, estimated as that which would be 
charged to the Indian Government for their own despatches, 
would make Sa. Rs. 225,000, levied by the King’s Govern^ 
ment at h me for the conveyance of the despatches aud maile 
between England and Alex^andria, 
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15. Believing; t6at sCich would be the result of A cdm- 
mnnication from Bdmbay o^ly, uiider the operation of the 
proposed botius^ we bBve Ho doiibt.that with the profits deriva- 
ble from a well arrange cdthpreh^hsive sch6nie» embracing a 
coiiiinuriication from a)l parts of indiai, carried on through a 
single agency, contractors would be found wilting to carry it 
into effi^ on a support from Government not exceeding the 
diiiouni above estimated as the cost of the Bombay plan ; tliat 
is, with such support the contractors would undertake to con- 
vey all the despHtcfaes of Governih^ot and the mails, not from 
Bombay only, but from alt pitis of India— on the compre- 
hensive scheme we hUve before referred toi We consider in 
fact that by the sacrifice of at similar expenditure to that Which 
appears to ns would be involved by the proposed comma nicai- 
tion from Bombay alone, and uiider the disadvantages of the 
divided agency, the Whole cOrfespohdence and intercourse be- 
tween England and all parts of India be carried ott 

with more certainty and despatch by onfe agency — lioir is it ihU 
least important feature in this latter plab that it Would be the 
interest of the Oontralctor to have his vesabtsof the largest, ahdf 
tiierefore of the most competent class steathers, while udder the 
other plan it would be hts Care to reduce the size to the fowesf 
scale permitted — his returns arising solely, as We consider they 
would, froUi the bonus of two lakhs; while those of the sin- 
gle agency plan would be most materially aided by thd profits^ 
derivable from passengers betWeeu Enjpand add all parts of 
India — and the intermediate pbrts 6tt both sides of the Isthmus; 
from the freight payable on the coov^eyance of parcels of vari- 
ous characters, each indreasing in number and value as the 
communication became established. 


16. But the chief source of profit, exclusive of the pro- 
posed bonus, would be derived from‘ the postage ; and herb it 
is to be remembered, that the number of letters whibh pass" 
between Madras and Calcutta and England, mofe than quadru- 


^ pies (hose between 

Bomb., 30,000 3*,000«« 54.000 bay, and that com- 

* paratively few o|5 

the formei* would be despatched by the Bombay route, an4 
scarcely any paying more tbaii as a single letter, owing to the* 
heavy overland postage— there, be no doubt that the profits 

derived from the letters would,- .under the Qompi^ehenji^ivp 
scheme, at least triple those froib B<pnbay alone. The whole 
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number of letters passing between England and India is three 
lakhs, that is, 1,50,000 each way, of which number 1,02,400 
are letteta pontage between Madras 

Imported and Calcutta a^4 England, to which being 

E«por(e d 8a.693 33^701 ijgi„g tJ,e 

same proportion to 
i,B3,40p the whole number oi Bombay letters as obtains 
in the Calcutta and Madras letters — the total 
number of paying letters between England and India is 
2i«21yll9; — Do^if but one-half of these paying letters were 
to go by the steamer^ and to pay two rupees eaph letter, half 
collected in England and the other half in India, the total 
^Qunt receivable from postage would be two lakhs per annum. 
But this is on the consideration that they are all single letters 
— whereas very many will be chargeable as double or treble 
letters — and some even higher— and it is exclusive of the 
charge for newspapers so th^ on the whole we think that the 
amount leviable through the Post Office for letters and news« 
papers would certainly not be less than 2^50^000 rupees ; and 
with such prospects of i;eturn, independent of those derivable 
f^m passengers and parcels, we feel satisfied that contractors 
would readily be found to undertake the project fur three lakhs 
premium from Government fi>r five years; particularly as they 
might, seeing that the project is merely experimental, com- 
mence the undertaking with hired vessels, and be thus enabled 
as they went on to determine whether or not it would be ex- 
pedient to build vessels expressly for the purpose. 

17* Should your Lordship* in Council be ^isposed to 
ailopt this suggestion, we shall be happv to submit our senti- 
ments more in detail as to the terms and conditions on which 
the contract should be formed Uian time will now admit of our 
doilig, should any thing further be required beyond that which 
will M presently noficed when referring more particularly to 


the concluding paragraph o£ Mr. Macnaghteii’s letter of the 
5th September last. 


5th September last. 

18. l^efsball have greatly failed in this exposition of 
out sentiments generally as to the plan and measures best 
adapted to ensure a perfect congnunication by steam through 
the Red Sea betlveep England and India, if any thing further 
is necessary to render them clear to your Lordship in Council ; 
but we may thus shortly sum them up. We say that we firmly 
believe the only way to establish and maintain a perfect com- 
munication is at oUce to qdopt a scheme embracing alt the 
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points calculated to yield profit ; and that this can be only 
done by allovrtng contractors free and uncontrolled agency 
throughout the whole line. Government yielding that pecuniary 
return which the direct services of conveyihg the public des- 
patches between the two countries entitle them to, — with a 
fair consideration for the moral and political advantages which 
would at any tikno have resulted from the successful establish- 
ment of the communication ; but which under the existing 
peculiar circumstances of the two countries become so import- 
ant as to be beyond all calculation. 

10. Wo may now address ourselves more particularly to 
the special points referred to us in the latter paragraphs of Mr. 
Secretary Macnaghtefi’s letter of the 5th September; but it 
may be that some apology is necessary for having diverged so 
widely from the letter of those paragraphs ; we aay from their 
letter, because we feel that we have been replying to their 
spirit ; iuasniuch as they doubtless were meant, if not at once 
to embrace the whole communication, at least to establish a 
foundation on which the whole communication might be brought 
to bear. 

20. If any such apology is necessary beyond j;hat afrord- 
ed by the altered circumstances to which we adverted in the 
commencement of this letter, we must refer tjo the united feel- 
ings of all India; for we feel that we. should not have done 
our duty to that portion of the India community whicti, in 
originally appointing us, directed us to seek the aid of your 
Lordship in Council towards the attainment of their ardent 
wishes, if we had not thus communicated the result of our 
deliberate conviction as to the best means of ensuring the para- 
mount object of our appointment, namely, a perfect perihaT 
nent communication by steam navigation by way of the Red 
Sea. 

21. In referring to tlie special matters contained in the 
concluding paragraphs oT Mr. Macnaghten’s letter of the 5th 
September, the principle of which is the restriction of the 
contract to this side of the Isthmus, we may premise that as 
regards Bombay we have, we Apprehend, already disposed of 
the question ; and that we have now, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the case, only to consider it as it regards Cal- 
cutta. 

22. We are required to furnish our sentiments generally 
on the terms which it would be proper to annex to the contract 
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whether as to the size of the vessel to be'employed^ their nMtn- 
ber, the dates of leaving port, and other particulars. For the 
size we thinks after due consideratioi^ beioff had by Captain 
Forbes, with the details of which we ana yet iiiiahlie to furnish 
Government, but after the most careful consideration we con- 
cur in thinking; Uiat a vessel* of less than IdO horse power, 
capable of taking at least 17 days’ coal, should not be em- 
ployed;^ that the contractor should be bound to furnish two,t 
and to maintain them at all times in a state of efi^ciency with 
respect to the hull and machinery under the supervision of the 
ppbliq officers of Government. 

23* Touching the dates of their leaving port, it is wholly 
impossible to say what these should be,~beyond this, that 
they should be so timed as to afford the best possible assurance 
not only that there shall be no delay at Malta in the despatch 
of the mails from India after their arrival at that island, but 
abo that the Indian steamer should not be delayed at Suez. 
The great (desideratum of the quarterly communication is des- 
patch* If the steamer is detained any time at Suez there will 
be proportionablv less time for reply to letters when the 
steamer reaches India. With speedy steamers, carrying oti 
the communication along the whole line, where no delay can 
take place owing to an unavoidable dependence on other agen- 
cies, the quarterly communication will afford time for alt India 
to answer; bow far under the proposed junction of the Malta 
line that can be effected we have great donbts. ^ 

24. We deem it necessary to dwell on this poin^t because 
it is, as vre think, fatal to the proposed junction with Malta. 
If Government would be good enough to refer to our letter of 
the 13th September last — it will be seen that by a statement 
furnished by Mr. Waghorn, the steamer reaches that 

island in IG days from leaving Falmouth, — six more being 
given to Alexandria, — the mails would arrive there in 22 clays 
— and say seven days to Suez with reference to passengers, 
they would aivive at this latter place in 29 days, or on the 
29tb day of the month. The Malta steamer returning to Eng- 
land in 18 days after her arrival at Malta, it follows that, 
allowing two days to make sure, there can only be 16 days’ 


* These piirticolarH equally apply to the proposed contract for tlie whole 

Ikte. 

't' Under the contract for the whole line fonr— three on thia aid# of (be 
lithmaa, and one on the other. 
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interval between the date of the departure of the Alexandria 
eteainer to that of her return. She left lVl«;lta on the 16th 
and must aKain leave Alexandria on the 26ih, but to ensure 
this the Indian steamer must have arrived at Suez by the 
19th ; thus causing a detention of ten days. On the other 
band if the dale of the departure of the Indian steamer was 
$0 timed as to admit of her arriving at Suez on the 29ih, so 
that no delay took place on this side, the Indian packets 
would arrive at Alexandria on the 6th, (taking the month at 
30 days), in 9 inore they would be at Malta, viz. on the 
13tb of the month, but the dates of departure from Malta 
are about the 4thi thus causing a detention of twenty-one 
days at Malta. 

25. It is under these circumstances wholly impo^ible to 

fix correctly the days of departure, until something is more 
certainly known touching the times of sailing of the Malta 
steamers ; but one great desideratum is that the date of the 
departure of the Indian steamer in tne S, W« monsoon quarter, 
should be fixed with as much favor on this side as can be 
done. "" 

26. On the one agency plan of course no difficulty could 
occur in the fixing the date of departure — we should in that 
case say the 15th of the months or January, April* July, and 
October, would be the proper dates. ' 

27. With respect to the lowest sum at which the con<. 
tractor might be disposed to lender to run two steamers of the 
power above referred to, four times between Calcutta niul 
Suez, we annex a rough estimate of the probable cost of > 
running two such steamers; it will be seen to amount t(» 
Sa. Rs. 2,35,012 per annum. With respect to the receipts 
we fear that parties would be doth to place any dependence of 
consequence on any other source than the bonus. We appre* 
hend that they would seek to be covered as far as possible in 
theii expenditure by the bonus — and therefore that, seeing the 
probable expenditure exceed its amount, theyVoiiId not offer 
to undertake the contra *! for less. There are vario-s consi- 
derations which would induce them to this course, among 
which the uncertainty arising from the want ot connection, 
after their arrival at Suez, is not the least. Wf- coiii'css that 
we are unable to offer any approximation to the piobable 
receipts from letters or passengers under these circumstances. 
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29. Should we be right in the above conclusion, and 
should such an offer be made and accepted — then the des- 
patches of Government encreased by their transmission on the 
steamers frokn the several Presidencies, Vould be conveyed to 
Suez for two lakhs of rupees, besides the expence of joining 
on the Bombay despatches at Socotra ; which may be taken 
at 50,000 Rs. say altogether Sa. Rs. 2,50,000 ; but to this. 
Government would have to add the conveyance of the des- 
patches so encreased across the Isthmus, and by the Govern- 
ment Mediterranean steamers between Alexandria and Eng- 
land at an encreased cost ; but say at the sattie cost, namely, 
Rs. 75,000, making in all Sa. Rs. 3,25,000. 

30. Surely here again a premium of not more than three 
lakhs given to contractors to conduct the whole communication 
on one agency without delay ot detention, and with perfect 
security, they taking the postage, would be more economical 
than the proposed employment of a contractor on this side and 
of the Government Malta packets on the other, independent 
of the incalculable advaOtage\^in other respects of the one 
plan over those of the other. 

81. With respect to the preferable place for advertising 
for the contracts, we cannot see any possible objection to that 
being at once done here. Government would at least by such 
a course become acquainted with the feelings and opinions of 
those who may be supposed not only to be as well ap|)rised as 
any other parties can be of all that is necessary to b6 done, 
but also of the probable cost; while if they were induced to 
make an offer, the maximum amount at which the communi- 
cation might be opened and maintained Would be ascertained 
as far as it could be without actual experiment ; at all events 
Govemmeni would be apprised of the degree in which it was 
held that assistance was required, and might afterwards if so 
deented necessary cause similar advertisements to be issued at 
home. 

Signed by the Cammittee. 

Town-hall, Calcutta, January 28, 1834. 
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Probable Estimate of rwuning two Steamers of 160 horse 
power four times in the year between Calcutta and Suez. 

First cost of a steamer of'j Sa. Rs. 

160 horse power, capable of ( 2,50,000 
carrying 16 days’ coal, placed T or 
in Calcutta, j 2 ditto 

Sa. Rs. 5,00,000 

Expenditure. To re-place 
block of one vessel in 10 years, 
say by monthly, 

insurance at 5 per cent, per 
annum for 10 years, on 2,50,000 
the first year and reducible an- 
nually 25,000 

Monthly for one vessel 

two vessels, .... 



Sa. Rs. 4,766 X 12 
Say 35 days steaming to and \ 

25 back, each voyage makes 60 / 
days at say 15 tons per diem, is > 

900 tons per voyage, or 4 voyages 1 
3,600 at 30 Rs. all round, J 

Wear and tear, including'! 
stores of ev.cry description, except ( g 
those connected with current pqr- t ^ 
poses of machinery, J 

Tallow, oil, hemp, &c. at 38 1 
Rs. per diem for 212 days, J 

Establishment for one vessel ) 
say 2,000 per mensem, j 

Expense of depots, say each J 
1,200 Sa. Rs. per annum, 5 


Add ten per cent, to be s^fe. 


Sa. Rs. 


= 57,192 
1,08,000 

12,000 

8,856 

24.000 

34.000 

2,13,648 

21,364 


Total, Sa. Rs. 2,35,012 
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No. 1. 

To THE Honorable the Court of Directors of 
THE East India Company, 4*c. Londm . 

Honorable Sirs, — We the remaining members, now resi- 
dent in Calcutta^ of a Comtmttee appointed by the subscribers 
to a fund collected in Bengal for the promotion of a steam 
communication with England by way of the Red Sea, cannot 
allow our first attempt to prove the practicability of such a 
communication being carried on at an expence gteatly below 
that which is understood to be estiniatied by your Honorable 
Court as the probable cost to be made without soliciting your 
attention to our elSurts and your favorable consideration of their 
result, should they prove to be, as we fondly anticipate they 
will be, successful. 

2. Supported as we have been throughout, as well in the 
general principles on which we have proceeded, as in the parti- 
cular steps we have taken 9 by the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor General in Council, we cannot doubt that your Honor- 
able Court has been apprized by the Supreme Government of 
our immediate purposes, as well as of the ulterior object which 
we have been directed by our constituents to use our utmost 
endeavours to obtain ; and therefore we need not enter into 
much detail while we thus directly solicit the support aiid pa- 
tronage of your Honorable Court to o\ir humble endeavours to 
assist in bringing these distant possessions more immediately 
under the supervision and control of the ruling authorities, 
thus cementing the relations which exist between the governors 
and the governed, aflbrdiiig the former the ready means of 
applying remedies to existing evils, of issuing orders on matters 
of importance requiring imihediate attention, and generally of 
watching more minutely and efficiently the great interests 
entrusted to their charge, and to the lather oppoftunities of 
promptly communicating their wants and tbdr wishes; in 
shortening by one-half the lengthened and heart-rending dis- 
.tatice which sefparates the husband and the wife, the parent 
Md the child^, thus maintaining in continuedly renewed vigour 
thU’ best affections of the heart y in affording the' ndeans of a 
more rapid interchange of commercial communications by 
which the interests of both countries cannot but be greatly 
promoted ; and last, though not least, in opening wide the 
door for the introduction of European science^ morality, and 
religion into the heart of India. 
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3. We are aware that in November last, a communica* 
tion was made to the home authorities that it was intended to 
despatch the Honorable Company’s steamer Hugh Lindsay 
from Bombay to Sue»oii the 1st February, and the private 
•teamer Forbes from Calcutta at the three subsequent quarters 
of the year, and that at the same time it was requested that 
packets might be made up for India at the correspondin^tperi^ 
ods to be despatched by the Malta mail to that island, and 
thc:nce by another steamer to Alexandria ; which latter vessel 
might take the mails from India to Malta to be thence for-* 
warded to England. 

4. We calculate, if this application reached home in 
time and was acceded to that the mail dispatched from Fal- 
mouth on the 1st February for Calcutta may yet arrive prior 
to the sailing of the Forbes^ by which we should be assured, 
that on this first occasion the application had been granted, 
and we should know iu how far we mi^ht hope for its continu- 
ance ; but as the sailing of the Forbes has been now fixed for 
the 15th April instead of the 1st May with reference to the ex- 
pediency of avoiding the early part of the monsoon off Ceylon 
and in the Arabian Sea, we cannot wait to ascertain whether 
or not the Hugh Lindsay will have been met on the other side 
of the Isthmus, and we therefore, in case she should not have 
been, and in case it is not intended that the Forbes shall be so 
met, do most earnestly solicit that the application may be grant- 
ed for the forthcoming voyages in August and November next; 
and we prefer this request with the more confidence in as much 
as we are in this case the organ of the whole people of India, 
Hiid especially of that part whose affections are rivetted to I he 
home of their fathers and in very instances to the land in which 
*heir nearest and dearest connections are resident. 

5 It is impossible that we can adequately convey to 
your Honourable Court the intensity of feeling which pervades 
the whole Iiidiarn community on the subject of a steam commu- 
nication with England, on which the concurrence of the autho- 
rities at home in the principle, with a view the practice, 
bears so materially ; and hence it is that we are most anxious 
io learn the result of the application of November last, and in 
the event of its not having been granted, to appeal in the most 
earnest manner for its future adbption. 

6. We cannot for one moment suppose otherwise than 
that there is a correspondent feeling in favour of this most im- 
portant object in the breast of every individual in Great 
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Britaia connected in anyway with India publicly or privately, 
and we feel quite saiistied if that object has not hitherto been 
aUeinpted to be obtained by the agency of the public authori- 
ties that it has arisen solely from an apprehension that the ex- 
pence would greatly exceed the advantages to be derived from 
the communication. 

7. Entertaining very different opinions on this point, and 
believing that a communication with England by means of 
steam vessels by way of the Red Sea may be carried on with a 
profit to the parties concerned in it, provided they receive only 
such support from the authorities as the value of their services 
may fairly demand, and feeling satisfied that the extent of that 
support for the communication throughout the whole line would 
fall infinitely short of what is understood to be the estimated 
expence of riierely keeping up the communication between 
Bombay and Suez, we tliink we should have a fair claim on 
the consideration of your Honourable Court if we should only 
appear before you with estimates and arguments in support of 
our opinions Bjut it is not thus that we come; we come pre- 
pared to put our bpinions to the test of practice, and so com' 
ing, and on the part of the people of India bearing no ineonsi^ 
derabie portion of the expence of the experiment, we trust that 
we may rely confidently on the concurrence and support as 
well of His Majesty^s Government as of your Honorable 
Court, without which neither can the experiment have a fair 
and full trial, nor can we hope for success in the ulterior object 
of the permanent communication, 

8. We have stated that without the countenance and sup 
port, of His Majesty’s Government and of yoiir Honorable 
Court the experiment in which We are engaged cannot have 
a fair and full trial, and this because without such conn- 
ienance and support the communication cannot be opened 
tbroughout the whole line ; whence not only will it be irn 
ppssime practically to judge of the expence on the other 
side ; but, ,what is of far more consequence, (since (here be lit- 
tle pr no .difficulty in correctly estimating the cost of a steamer 
between Alexandria and England, and of the passage across 
the Isthmus, j liamely that in the uncertainty which will exist 
as to t|ie speedy transit of the letters from Suf^z, it cannot be 
expected that the community in India will pass timir corres- 
pondence through the projected channel to such an extent as 
tli^y would if assured of a quick conveyance the whole way 
and on this account we trust that your Honorable Court will 
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not judge of the extent of the eventual correspondence by that 
which on the present occasion is carried to Suez by the Forbes, 

9. We would wish moreover to take this opportunity Co 
solicit, th it instead of a steamer merely connecting the line 
from Alexandria to Malta, a steamer might be^ dispatched 
direct to the former place from England ; because we appre- 
hend that the mails troni Suez cannot be brought to Malta so 
ns to admit of their being despatched thence by the Malta mail 
without delay, while at least two days, in addition to the saving 
of that delay, would arise from the non-necessity of the steam- 
er stoppitig at Gibraltar, as is understood to be the case with 
the Malta packet, 

10. \Vo <lo not consider it to be necessary on the 
present o(?casion to enter into the probable expence of this 
experiment, either with a view to induce your Honorable 
(.\)uit odord it your patronage, or to form a consequent 
jnd<;morit of what it would cost to maintain it hereafter 
on a permanent fooling. For the first we doubt not that 
our corri*spondGnce^ with the Supreme Government will have 
been coinniunicated to your Honorable Court, from which you 
will be enabled to gather the amount estimated ; and for the 
latter we think it will be best met by waiting the result of the 
actual cost; besides we have at present a letter on the subject 
before the Riglit Honorable the Governor General, which 
will no doubt, in due course, be known to your Honorable 
Court. 


11,.. In C(mcliision we beg respectfully, but most earnest- 
ly, to lepcMt our ]eque^t in the name of all India that if", not 
alnvddy tlonc, arrangements may be made for the most speedy 
conveyance of the Indian mails to and from Alexandria, the 
latter of which will be taken to Suez in August and Novem- 
ber next, and m iy be expected to be at that place about the 
23d of the month. 


I), T.^gore, 

XI. Harding, 

J. Willis, 

K. S. Thomson, 
M. MuHick, 

C. B. (ireenlaw, 
W. N. Forbes, 


We have, &c. 

H. H. Cockerell, 
T. E. M. Ttnton, 
A). McFarlan, 

. J. Kyd, 

J. Prinsep, 

J. Steel, 


Town Hall, Calcutta, the 7ib April, 1034. 
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No, 2. 

To THE Right Honorable Edward 6. S. Stanly, 
Colonial Secretary^ ^c. ^c. London, 

Sir, — The steamer jPorfees being about to leave Calcutta 
on the 15th instant, touching at Madras and Point de Guile 
on her way to Suez, with the united packets of India, in the 
hope that on her arrival there mails from England, brought to 
Malta on the regular packet and conveyed thence to Alex- 
andria by an other steamer, may be waiting for her, the 
mails from India being taken to Malta by her, according to ah 
application to that etfect heretofore made by the Supreme Go- 
vernment ; we, who have been appointed a Committee by the 
subscribers to a fund called the New Bengal Steam Fund,’’ 
instituted for the purpose of promoting a steam communication 
between England and India, through whose agency under the 
auspices of the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council, the Forbes is about to be despatched, take this oppor- 
tunity of respectfully soliciting your countenance and co-ope- 
rative aid in the undertaking. 

The grounds. Sir, on which we venture to trouble you are, 
that (as we think) the establishment of a steam communication 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea, passing 
round Ceylon and making Galle one of its ports of call, cannot 
but be productive of considerable adventage to His Majesty’s 
colonies on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, even includ- 
ing eventually tliose at Botany Bay and Van Diemer/s Land, 
and the rising establishments on the western shores of Australia. 

Believing that the experiment on which the Forbes is 
about to be engaged will, if it meets with corresponding sup- 
port on the other side of the Isthmus, infallibly lead to the 
establishment of a steam communication with India, wc are 
waiting with much anxiety to know how far the application 
for such support has been met ; and as the Forbes in all proba- 
bility will now leave the river before we can learn the result of 
that application, we feel it our duty to our constituents to 
endeavour by all the means in our power to obtain that sup- 
port to her fortlicoming voyages, should it not have been 
determined already to afford it. 

With this view we beg to forward copy of oiir letter 
under this date to the address of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, and respectfully to 
request your support and assistance, as well to this particular 
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request, as to the urterior and permanent establishment of a 
Bteam communication on a complete and comprehensive plan, 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 


D. Tagore, 

B. Harding, 

J. Willis, 

R. S. Thomson, 

M. Mullick, 

C. B. Greenlaw, 

W. N. Forbes, 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, 1834 


R. H. Cockerell, 
T. E. M. Turton, 
D. McFarlan, 

J. Kyd, 

J. Prinsep, 

J. Steel. 


No. 3. 

To Thomas H. Villiers, Esq. M. P. Secretary to the 
Board of Control, London, 

Sir,~T have the honor, by direction of the Committee of 
the new Bengal Steam Fund, to forwanl, for the information 
and considerate attention of the Right Honorable the Presi* 
dent and Members of the Board of Commissioners for the 
management of the affairs of India, the accompanying copy of 
a letter under this date, from the Committee to the Court of 
Diiectors of the Honorable the East India Company, solicit- 
ing the countenance and support of the Honorable Court to 
the experiment now in progress of a steam communication be- 
tween England and India, embracing the whole of the Pre- 
sidencies and Ceylon through the Red Sea by means of the 
private steamer Forbes, 

2. — The mode by which that countenance and support 
can be best given, it will be obvious, is by the employment of 
a steamer to convey the mails, &c. to and from Alexandria, 
and the Committee sensible how much the success of their 
application, should the necessary arrangements not have been 
made, must depend on the Right Honorable &)ard, desire me 
to proffer their most respectful and earnest appeal on the part 
of the whole community of India for the required aid and assis- 
tance towards rendering the experiment perfect. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Chas B. Greenlaw, Sec, to the 
Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, 1834. 
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No. 4. 

To Sir F^a^ncis Freeling, Baronet, Secrelury to His 
Grace the Bost Master General, London. 

Sir,— I have the lionor, by ilirection of the rommitti c 
appointed by the subscribers to a fund instituted fortfie purpose 
of promoting a steam comniiiiiication between liugland and 
India, and denominated the New Bengal Steam Fund, to for- 
ward for the information of His Grace the Post Master 
General, the accompanying copy of a letter under this date 
from the Committee, to the address of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors of the East India (’oinpatiy. 

The immediate object of the letter is to obtain tlie coun- 
tenance and support of the Honorable Court in favor of the 
experinn-nt now in progress for opening a communication 
through the Bed Sea between Calcutta and England, euibrac- 
ing the other Presidencies and Ceylon, by means of tlic 
FWAcs^teamer ; and the Committee venture to solicit the |)ower- 
ful aid of His Grace towards attaining the object of the ap- 
plication, namely, that arrangemeaents may be maiic for the 
despatch of mails for t!ie several Presidencies of India and 
Ceylon, on the 1st days of A ugiJ5>t and November by a steamer 
from Hiiiiland to Alexandria, there to receive the Indian mads 
which will be des|)atchcd at corresponding periods on the 
ForheSi in tiie event of such arrangements not having been pre - 
viously made conseipient on '-^ii application to that effect, wioch, 
it is understood, was made from this country in November 
last. 

The ulterior object of the letter in question is to interest 
tlm H oiiorable Couit favorably towards the permanent esta- 
blishment of such a communication on a firm and secure basis 
— and towards this object the Committee also presume to solicit 
jthe pitronage and co operation of His Grace. 

Ill conclu.sion I arn likewise directed to express tlie san- 
guine hope of the Committee, that they may also rely on your 
effective assist'A«ice in attaining an object of such importance 
to the mutual relations of the two countries, and for the fur- 
therance of which you have so pinch in your power. 

T have, &c. 

(Sigued) Chas. B. Greenlaw, Sec, to the 
Committee of the J\civ Benyal i^team Fund. 
Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, ltW4. 
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STEARi COMMUNICATION^. 

Citcular addressed to various Merchants and others in England 
hy the Secretary to the Calcutta Steam Committee, 

(Circular No. 1.) 

An universal feeling in favor of a steam communication 
with England having laUdy arisen tiiroiighont India («iih tlie 
inanifostalion of which it is presumed you are not altogether 
unacquainted) the Committee appointed by a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of (’alcutta on the 22d June last, for tlie 
purpose of carrying into effect certain resol utiojis then passed 
(copy of which accompanies this) are desirous, now that mat- 
ters have been brought to a decided point with reference to the 
more immediate object, namely^ the speedy re-opening of ttie 
communication closed by the laying up of the H. C. steamer 
Hayh Lindsay hi Bombay, to make known to the mercantile 
and commercial community in Great Britain connected with 
India the actual state in which things now stand, in the certain 
hope of receiving from you every aid and assistance in your 
power towards securing the ultimate object, viz. the permanent 
* ^tablishment of a regular steam communication between Eng- 
land and India by way of the R^d Sea. 

'Tile report rendered by the Committee to their constitu- 
f nts, assembled at a meeting at the Town Hall on the 7tli in- 
stant, in conformity with the original resolutions of the sub- 
scribers’, together with the subsequent resolutions which were 
passed at this last meeting, (copies of which report and resolu- 
tions are also annexed to this letter) will, the Commitee hope, 
enable you fully to understand what has hitherto been done. 
They are now engaged in making all the necessary prepara- 
tions foi the despatch of the Forbes steamer from Calcutta suc- 
ttcssively on the first days of May, August and November 
next; being quarterly periods with the 1st Febuary, on which 
day it is proposed to start the Hugh' Lindsay from Bombay ; 
and it is hoped that this letter and its enclosures may be pre- 
pared in sufficient time to be despatched by tliat vessel. 

You will see the endeavours wbicb have already been 
made by the Right Honorable the Governor General in Coun- 
cil to secure that a steamer shall be at Alexandria in time to 
receive the mails from India; and it is confidently hoped that 
she will have brought out mails from England, which may be 
at Suez when the Hugh Lindsay arrives. 
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Should this, however, not be the <5ase, and that no mea- 
sures are in course of adoption whereby mails may be des- 
patched from England to meet, in the manner above noticed, 
those about to be sent from India in May,€*August,and November 
next, the first object which those in England who are interested 
in a speedy communication with England should pursue in an 
united and simultaneous appeal in favour of mails being des- 
patched from England on the 1st May, 1st August, aud 1st 
November, by the Malta steam packet, under arrangements 
whereby they may be immediately taken from that island to 
Alexandria by another steamer; which steamer should wait at 
Alexandria for the mails brought to Suez by the Forbes and 
take them to Malta, whence of course they should be despatch- 
ed by the best opportunity that might ofifer. 

But it is to the great and important object of a permanent 
communication that this Committee would most earnestly call 
your attention, and solicit in the strongest terms the simultane- 
ous exertions of the mercantile community at home not only by 
the aid of funds to such plan as may, on consideration, be 
deemed to be best/ for adoption, but by urgent and united ap- 
peals to his Majesty’s Government and the Honorable the 
Court of Directors for their joint support thereof. 

As regards this all-important subject nothing is at present 
before this Committee, to which they can definitively request 
your immediatete concurrence and support ; but the merchants 
of Calcutta have lately met and appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the subject in all its bearings. This has been done, and 
the report of that Committee is now under the consideration of 
the Bight Honorable the Governor General in Council. Of 
the minute details of the plan this Committee has no know- 
ledge, but one of the members of the committee of merchants 
being also a member of this Committee, 1 am enabled, with the 
sanction of the Committee, to state that the plan embraces the 
communication in the most comprehensive and complete form. 

It is proposed to raise a capital of 12 lacs of rupees, and 
therewith to build four steamers of 200 horse power each, one 
to run between England and Alexandria, the other three to 
be employed on this side of the Isthmus in the following man- 
ner. 

One will be stationed at Bombay, and two at Calcutta ; 
the communication is intended to be quarterly. The steam- 
er from Bombay will leave that place so as^ to arrive (by 
estimation) two days at Socotra before the steamier from Calcut- 
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ta, which will call a*t Madras and Galle for the passengers, 
mails, &c. from those places, reaches the island. 

On the i'alcutta steamer arriving at >ocotra the passen- 
gers, &c. by her wilUbe immediHUly tran^^ferred to the Bom- 
bay steamer, which having had two days time to clear her 
boilers, &c. will be ready to start, as soon as the transfer is 
made with the whole of the passengers, &c. froia India to 
Suez. 

The steamer from England is to be so timed in its depar- 
ture as to secure her arrival at Alexandria, so as to allow of the 
English passengers, mails, &c. being at Suez, certainly before 
the arrival of the India steamer. The Mediterranean steamer will 
remain at Alexandria till the passengers and mails arrive. 

At Suez is proposed to build a house for the accommoda- 
tion of the passengers from England during the few days they 
will be there, it being intended that the contractors shall un- 
dertake for the conveyance of the passengers the whole way, 
including the passage across the Isthmus; for which every pos- 
sible arrangement will be made, improving of course like all 
other things on experience. 

The English passengers. Sic. being at Suez when the India 
steamer arrives will be"*^ put float when she heaves in sight, and 
be taken off to meet her on her reaching the roads, in order 
that no delay may take place. By the same conveyance tbe 
passengers and packets from India will be disembarked and 
proceed forthwith to Alexandria, and thence to England in the 
Meditefranean steamer. The India steamer will return to 
Socotra; on arrival there she will And the Calcutta steamer iu 
readiness, which will receive the Ceylon, Madras, and Bengal 
passengers, Sic. and proceed with them, to their different 
ports, the Bombay steamer of course going on to that place. 
It is proposed to convey all the public despatches of very kind, 
packets and mails between England and all the Presidencies of 
India for which the contractors require from Goverriinerit 5 lacs 
of rupees per annum for five years on contract; Government of 
course receiving the postage of letters. • 

This is believed to be the outline of the scheme. The time 
calculated for the voyages, and all other details, will be even- 
tually communicated to you, vyhen the plan shall have received, 
if it should do so, the sanction of the Right Honorable the 

♦ Note.— T hia tiBfl reference to Jufidah I'ein*?- fixed on na ii''dep6t. If the 
^teamem nre found capable of carry ioK coal from Sucotra to Saesi, ol coorac tbia 
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*6rovernor General in Council, the present purpose being merely 
to prepare the mercantile community in Great Britain^ connects 
ed with India^ for what may now very shortly be brought 
forward; so that when it is so, they muy be ready to unite at 
once in urging on the home authorities its adoption, 

You will not fail to understand that the above is yet but 
under consideration, and may receive considerable modifica* 
tion. As, however, the Hugh Lindmy leaves Bombay on the 
1st February, time will not admit of the result of that consider* 
ation being made known to yon by her, and the Committee 
are too anxious to come at once into correspondence with you 
on this subject to alllow the opportunity, which it is hoped, 
she will atfbi'd of making a speedy communication with Eng* 
land to escape them. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

C. B. GftBENLAyr, Secy, to the Com. of the 
New Bengal Steam Fund. 
Town Hall, Calcutta, Jan., 1834. 

(Circular No. 2.) 

With reference to my letter under date the 16th January 
last, and its enclosures, 1 have the honor, by direction of the 
Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund to iuform you, 
that, with a view to avoid the early part of the S, W, mon- 
soon off Galle and across the Arabian Sea, it has been deemed 
proper to start the Forbes on the 1 5th April, instead of the 
first May, whence it becomes necessary not to delay address- 
itig you/urther on the subject of the proposed steam communi- 
cation ; although of course, it would have been preferable, if 
possible, to have previously known the result of the voyages of 
the Hugh Lindsay. 

2. It is, however, not inipossible that accounts of her ar- 

rival at Bombay may reach Calcutta pjior to the starting of the 
Forhes; in which case, slipu^d the result require any modifica- 
tion of this iettgr, a subsequent commuhication can be made to 
you. ^ ^ 

3. In the present state W Ignorance as to how far the 
authorities at boipe may Kaye oeeb ! disposed to assist in the 
experiment now in ^pro^ess, by, affWdiqg the assistance of a 
steamer for the conveyance of the ihails from Alexandria the 
Committee can^ in respect to that experiment, do no more 
> iban communicate the despatch of the Forbes^ and the continu- 
ed intention of starting her in August and November. 
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4 . regard io the ulterior permanent object, as re- 
fered to in my letter of the 16th January, it is understood that 
the pbn, ^hich was stated to be under the consideration of the 
Right Honorable the.Governor General in Council, was not 
considered, in all its details, to be such as could receive entire 
concurrence ; but | am directed to inform you, that this Com- 
mittee has addressed his l^ordship in Council submitting a some- 
what similar plan, Government being required to make a grant 
of three lakhs o( Rupees annually, for hve years, and the coii^ 
tractor retaining the postage. 

5. This letter of the Committee to his Lordship in Coun- 
cil liaving only been dispatched on the eve of the Governor 
GeneraTs departure for Madras, and the illness with which his 
Lordship has been unfortunately attacked having prevented any 
reply being as yet received, the Committee can only thus gene- 
rally intiinaie to yon the state of the question. 

6. On receipt, however, of the reply, the whole will be 
communicated to you ; by which time the Committee trust that 
the tw^o voyages of the Hugh Lindsay and the Forbes^ especial- 
ly the latter, will have so satisfactorily established the practi- 
cability of the scheme, especially as regards the expence, and, 
at the s:ime time, have so increased the interest and feeling at 
home in favour of the communication, that no difficulty wi)l 
exist ill bringing the particular permanent scheme above alluded 
to — to bear, should it, as the Committee confidently trust it w'ill, 
receive the concurrence of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General^ in Council. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 

C. B. Greenlaw, 

Secy, to the Committee of the N. B. S, Fund, 
Town-Hall, Calcutta, 7th April, 1634. 

(Circular No 3.) 

In continuation of my letter of the 7th instant, 1 have now 
the pleasure by direction of the Committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund to inform you, that they have beep favored with a 
copy of a Minute of the Right Honorable the Governor Gene- 
ral on their letter of the 26th January last, copies of hotih which 
documents are herewith forwarded for your information. 

2. The Minute in question having only arrived yesterday 
and the Forbes being about to be despatched from Calcutta 
to- morrow, the Committee ave unable to do more than to com- 
mend to your most earnest consideration the great object in- 
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Tolved therein. They could have w ishdd to have entered at 
large into the system on which* as they consider* the commu- 
nication might be best carried on ; but they must conWnt them- 
selves with leaving you to father tlieiri sentiments from their 
letter to Government ; and they do so with the less regret in 
that they feel satisfied that* if the commercial inteiests con- 
nected with India should entertain a similar feeling in favor of 
the communication* to that which pervades the community of 
India* they will now readily come forward* and perfect that 
which has been* as they hope* so auspiciously commenced on 
thfs side the Isthmus. 

I have the honor to be* your most obdt. sevt, 

C. JB. Greenlaw* Sec, to tlie Committee 
Town-Hdll^ Calcutta, April 14* 1834. 

To C. B. Greenlaw, Esq. 

Secy, io the ‘New Bengal Steam Fund Committee. 

Political Department. 

Sir, — T am directed to transmit to you the accompanying 
copy of a Minute by his Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Governor General* dated the 28th ultimo* for the information 
of the Committee* and in reply to their letter to the address of 
his Excellency under date the 28th January last. — I have the 
honor to be* Sir, your most obedient humble servant* 

0. E. Trevelyan* Depy. Secy, ta Government. 
Council Chamber, 14th April, 1834. 

- - — r 

Minute of the Right Honorable the Governor 

General. 

Before 1 advert to the report of the Steam Committee 
under date the 28th January 1834* recommending the plan 
which shall eftect the cheapest and most generally useful steam 
communication between England and India, a few preliminary 
remaks will be necessary to extricate the question from the con- 
fusion in whicb^it has been placed by <3ie voluminous and need- 
less discussions that have arisen between the several Committees ; 
and at the same time to exhibit to the home authorities* as clear- 
ly and concisely as possible* the very simple data upon which a 
decision as to future measures would seem to depend. 

It is my intention to avoid any reference to diiferences of 
opinion ; and only to state the dircumstanccs as they have oc- 
cured* and the resolutions which from time to time have been 
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formed to carry into effect the great object of a quicker inter- 
codrse between the two countries, — an object in which the 
European community have expressed so deep and general an 
Bengal Sa. Rs. 1.68,000 wterest ; and towards the promotion of 
Mft'irna. which a subscription has been made, far 

surpassing the largest amount that, with 
reference to the universal distress occasioned by the recent 
failures, my most sanguine expectations had anticipated. 

1’he first plan determined upon was to estai>lish a quar- 
terly communication between Bombay and Suez It was 
thought that the Hugh. Lindsay alone could accomplish this 
undertaking. The principal object of a quarterly communica- 
tion was, besides confirming the success of the hvyk Linds'ty^s 
previous voyages, to ascertain by continued and pi riodicnl de- 
partures the probable < xlent of the intercourse, as well as by 
passengers as by letters ; and thus to estimate the piobable 
amount of the income. The expensive sailing of the Hugh 
Lindsay afforded a sufficient criterion of the maximum expen-* 
diturc. 

It is necessary to state that when the subject was first ta- 
ken up by the society of Calcutta, many very intelligent per- 
sons then advocated a direct communication between Calcutta 
and the Red Sea. At a later period Mr. Greenlaw published 
a pamphlet shewing the superior advantages, to India in gene- 
ral, of this line of communication, in which I agreed in opinion 
with that gentleman ; but it appeared to me that the more 
simple ^nd shorter communication with Bombay was more 
likely to receive the concurrence of the home authorities ; and, 
this line being once established, it would be easy afterwards to 
extend it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at the time that he had 
1)0 desire to interfere with the measure that had been already 
adopted ; and an opinion to this purport will be found iii the 
preface of his publication. I gladly avail myself of this oc- 
casion of expressing in concurrence with the society of Calcut- 
ta, my acknowledgements to Mr. Greenlaw for his zealous and 
successful endeavours to bring before the public^ all information 
that might conduce to a clear understanding of the subject. As 
far as 1 have seen of the view^ of that intelligent gentleman, 
he has been actuated by the sole and single desire to promote 
the general interest^ and convenience of India and England, 
those of Bombay being equally comprehended. 

It was learnt from Bomb&y that the Hugh Lindsay alone 
was unequal to a quarterly communication ; and that her pow- 
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er could not contend against the S. W. monsoon. There 
no other steamer at Bombay. The only other steamer in 
India, capable of coping with an adverse monsoon was the 
Fiirbea ; but she was private property^ helongiiig to one of the 
houses that had failed ; and it never occured to any one to 
my knowledge that it would be practipable, or within the scope 
of our limited funds» even if the assignees would have given 
their consent, to transfer the vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned the original plan 
oould not be executed ; but convinced of the great importance 
of keeping up the quarterly communication for the purpose of 
bringing the great measure to bear at the earliest possible 
period, I confess that 1 hailed with pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us the only alternative of making the 
npxt attempt direct from Calcutta; and a suggestion to that 
effect was made by me to the Steam Committee, provided 
always that the Fvrbes could be hired upon reasonable terms, 
and that in other respec^ she was considered tit for the uiider- 
ttking. 

1 presume that a doubt cannot be entertained of the 
preference to be given to that plan which shall bring passen- 
gers^ valuable goods, packets aad letters by sea to the three 
principal ports of Ceylon, Madras^ and Bengal over that 
which is confined to the single port of Bombay, between 
which place and the other more important Presidencies there 
intervenes a distance as per margin: — and 
Ben^nl, mile* 1,300 Other Conveyance than the ordinary 

Coluttho, V, 1,000 foot dawk of India. The Forbes will be- 
come the experimental vessel for trying the 
practicability of this direct route. It has appeared to 
me to be a great object to have correctly and exactly 
laid down all the circumstances, the advantages, and the 
disadvantages of the two lines, in order that, whether the 
future execution be undertaken by Government, or by cou- 
tractors, the plan at least may be formed upon the best 
ascertaiped daft. Tor the same reasons, though previously 
surveyed, it seemed to me important that the Surveyor General 
of ludtd should give hU official testimony to the fitness or 
otherwise of Socotra as a dep6t. I cannot but think it to 
have been wisely deci'lpd by the Committee that the funds 
placed at their disposal would be best applied to frequent expe- 
rimental voyages, that should place the practicability and 
expeace beyoud all doubt. It was early discovered that this 
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or Hhy future subscription to be raised in India must be ivholly 
insufficient for the tuainteiiance of a permanent communication. 
This latter can only be, executed by the Government (and to 
ho more useful purpose fur the good of both countries could 
the funds of India be appropriated,) or by the merchants of 
England interested in the trade to China and India. 

Preparatory to a consideration of the \)\m\ of the Com- 
mittee, and of the proposition of others to effect this objecf, 

T must refer to a suggestion made by me, ^ith a view to the 
performance of the work by contract, and to tlius saving the 
Government from an undefined and hitherto most extravagant 
expenditure in the employment of the ill-adapted Hugh JAnd- 
say ^ — that a bofius of tivo lacs per annum for five years should 
be given by the Government, the profit of the passengers and 
mails being thrown in for the benefit of the undertakers. 

While the Steam Committee had under consideration the 
report required by Mr. Macnaghten’s letter of the 5th of Sep- 
tember 1838, a proposition Was made to me by a committee of 
the merchants at Calcutta to take the contract upon a bonus of 
five lacs per annum for five years, the postage being reserved 
by Government, which was estimated by them at two lacs per 
annum. 1 have not the paper by me, I may therefore mis-state 
some of the conditions; — but I recollect sufficient of the plan 
to enable me to give its outline, and to eXpUiii the reasons 
why I rejected it. I did not mean to have adverted to it at 
all, butaipon r^ection it struck me that a discussion of a ^eal 
proposition made upon the spot may better serve to enable 
those at a distance to come to a satisfactory conclusioii. 

I'he plan started with aissuming as indispensible to success 
that it should embrace the whole line from every port in India; 
that is, to use a common expression in Europe, that passen- 
gers should be booked from London all the way to India, every 
intermediate expeiice being provided for by the contractor for 
one given sum. 

I dissented from the justness of this calculatioD. My 
opinion was thai travellers, both going and coming, would for 
the great part either prefer steam packet of the Go- 
verrimeiit to Malta, or would choose the land route to Mafta, 
or Eygpt, viA the continent, and rite versa, I moreover ‘ 
thought that a much simpler and less expensive scheme would 
be for the contractors to confine themselves to the Indian side 
of the communication — that is, from Suez to Calcutta. I 
undertook to engage for the Government at home, that ^ the 
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only vacant part of the line on the European side, froni 
Malta to Alexandria, should be tilled by a Government steam-^ 
er ; and 1 also undertook, if the Hugh Lindsay should not be 
equal to the conveyance of the mails frfim Socotra to Bombay, 
that an additional steamer should be furnished for that purpose ; 
but the committee of merchants would not agree to these pro- 
positions. 

In order to excuse myself for the presumption of thus 
having undertaken for the consent of the Government to a 
part execution of the plan,. I have to mention upon the 
authority of Captain Johnston, the deposition of the Admi- 
ralty to give a ready assent to this part of the plan. But 
otherwise 1 should not have hesitated to have given this 
pledge ; because 1 cannot conceive it possible that the same 
consideration for interests so compqiratively trivial as those of 
the Ionian Islands and the Levant, which had been thought 
sufficient to warrant the extension of a Government steamer 
to Corfu, should not at once have determined for the expe- 
diency of the most rapid communication with a part of the 
world, where England and India have happily a reciprocal 
interest of a magnitude and importance which the imagination 
can with difficulty grasp. 

The far greater part of the distance from London to Malta 
being already provided for by a monthly Government packet, 
1 did not think the English Government would willingly assent 
to a second expence as it were for the same part of the line. 
1 rejected it accordingly. 1 thought further that the’’ receipts 
of postage were very much over-estimated; at least for a year 
or two until the plan could come into regular operation. 

I moreover was of opinion that the Government itself 
could execute the plan conhried to the Indian side at a much 
less charge than five lacs, with the advantage of having a 
complete establishment of steamers, which either in case of 
war or of any other political exigency might constitute a great 
addition to thg public strength and resources. 

1 now come in conclusion to the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, recommending a contract coinciding with the committee 
of merchants that it will be more beneficial for the contractors 
and more conducive to despatch, that, the contract should 
embrace the whole line from England to the four principal 
points in India and Ceylon, — Bombay, Galle, Madras, and 
Calcutta ; and the following terms are proposed as likely to 
make a fair retnrn for risk and expence. 
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1st. A bonus of three lacs per annum for five years. 
2ndly. All profits upon passengers, parcels, and 
postage of letters betY^en England and India, except the 
Oovernment despatches, which are to be carried free of all 
expence as iVell by sea as through Egypt. 

3rdly. The postage upon private letters to be two rupees 
for a sini'le letter — one rupee payable in England, and one 
rupee in India. 

My original proposition gave in addition to the bonus of 
two lacs, the postage of the Government despatches to the con- 
tractor. The calculations of the Committee show that their 
own scheme involves very little additional expense, if any, 
beyond my own. And considering in every respect the very 
superior advantages held out to the whole of India, I cannot 
but second the plan of the Committee with my decided recom- 
mendation : and express at the same time a hope, if individuals 
may be found willing to accept the terms, that this great mea- 
sure, so important to the great interests of the Empire, and to 
the comfort and happiness of so many thousands of our coun- 
trymen in this distant clime, may be carried into immediate 
operation. 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 
Ootacummund, March 28, 1834. 

[A true copy,] C. E. Trevelyan, 
Depy. See. to Oovt. 

Calcutta, April 14, 1834. 

(True copies) 

Charles Greenlaw, Sec. to the Committee of 
' the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

THE SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 

The Petition ofRammohun Roy to Lord Amherst, 

AGAINST TUB ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SANSCRIT 
College. t 

To hU Excellency the Right Honorable Lord Amherst, Cro- 
vemor General in Council. ^ 

My Lord, — Humbly reluctant aa the natives of India are 
to obtrude upon the notice of Government the sentiments they 
entertain on any public measure, there are circumstances when 
silence would be carrying this respectful feeling to culpable 
excess. The present rulers of India, coming from a distance 
of many thousand miles to govern a people, whose language, 
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literature^ maitnet^, custogiis and ideaa» are almost entirely new 
and sir.tuge totheni, cannot easily become so iiiiiinately ac- 
qaainli d with tl^ir real circumstances^ as tlie natives of the. 
countvy are tben^selves. We should tnerelore be guilty of a. 
gross direliction of duty to ourselves, and afford our rulers just 
ground of, complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions 
of importance libc Ah^i present to supply them with such accu- 
rate iid'ormatioQ as luiglit enable tbem to devise and adopt 
m^easiures calculated ip be bencffcial to the country, and thus 
secoud by our. local knowJedge and experience their declared 
benevolent intentions for its. improvements. 

The establishment of a new Saiigscrit Sehpol in Calcutta 
evinces the laudab e desire of Government to improve the 
natives of India by edpcatioii — a blessing tor vrliicb they must 
ever be grateful, and every well wisher of the human race 
must be desirous that the efforts made to promote it should be 
guided by the most enlightened principles, so that the stream 
of intelligence may flow in the most usetiul channels. 

When this seminary of learning was proposed^ we under- 
stood that the Government in England had orderi^d a consider- 
able sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction of 
its Indian subjects. flilad with sanguine hopes that 

this sum would be laid out in employing European gentlemen 
of talents and education to instruct the natives of India in Ma- 
thematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, and 
other useful sciences which the nations of Europe have cariied 
to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the inha- 
bitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn 
of knov% ledge thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts 
were filled witiv mingled feelings of delight and gratitude. 
We already offered up thanks to providence for inspiring the 
most, generous and enlightened nations of the west with the 
glprious ambition of plapting in Asia the arts and sciences of 
modern Europe^ 

19(e.now find tliah the goyeroment are establishing a Sang- 
scrit school under Hindoo Pundits, to imp.Ei't such knowledge 
as is already current in lndia» Thi3 sem^inary (similar in 
character . to those which, exited in Europe before the time of 
l^rd Happa) can only be expected to lead, the minds of youth, 
with grammatical /niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little 
or no practical use to the possessors or to society. The pupils 
will there ^acquire whjat was known two thousand years ago; 
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with the addition of ..xain and empty subtleties since produced 
by speculative men ; such, as is already commonly taught in all 
parts Ilf India. 

The Sangscrit language so difficult that almost a lifetime 
is necessary for its acqu tuition , is well known to have been for 
ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge And 
the learning concealed under this almost impervious veil is far 
from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it 
were thought necessary to perpetuate this language for the sake 
of the portion of valuable information it contains, this might be 
miieb more easily accomplished by other means, than the estab« 
lishmettt of a new Sangscrit school. For there have been al* 
ways and are now numerous professors of Sanscrit in the differ- 
ent parts of the country, engaged in teaching this language as 
well as the other branches of literature which are to be the ob- 
ject of the new Seminary. Therefore their more diligent culti- 
Yati m, if desirable, would be effectually promoted by holding 
out premiums, and granting certain allowances to their most 
eminent professors .who have already undertaken on their own 
account to teach them, and would by such rewards be stimula- 
ted to still greater exertions. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the in- 
instniction of the natives of India was intended by the Go- 
vernment ill England fur the improvement of its Indian sub- 
jfct'j, I beg leave to state with clue difference to your Lord- 
ship’s exalted situation, that if the plan now adcibted be follow- 
ed, It wjli completely defeat the object propOsCci ; since no im- 
provement can be expected from inducing young men to con- 
sume a dozen of years of the most valuable period of their lives 
ill acquiring the niceties of Byakarun or Sangscrit grammar. 
For instance in learning to discuss such points as the following : 
Khad signifying to eat ; Khaduti, he or $he or it eaU. Query. 
Whether does Khaduti taken as a whole, convey the meaning 
she or it eats, or are separate parts of this meaning convey- 
ed by distinctions of the word ? As if io the English language 
it were asked, bow much meaning is there jp th^ eat; how 
much in the S? and is the whole meaning of the word convey- 
ed by these two portions of it distinctly, or hy them taken 
jointly. 

Neither can much improvement arise from such specula- 
tions as the following ; which are the dheme sugge>ted by tjie 
Vedatit. In what manner is the soul absorbed into the Deity ? 
What relation does it bear to the divine essence? Nor will 
youdia be felt to 4)6 better members of society by the Yedan. 
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tic doctrioes ^hich teach them to believe that all visible things 
have no real existence ; that as father, brother, ^c. have no 
actual entity, they consequently d4 serve no real affection, and 
therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave the world, 
the better. Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the 
student of the Meemangsa from knowing what it is, that makes 
killer of a goat sinless on pronouncing certain passages of the 
Vedant, and what is the real nature and operative influence of 
passages of the Vedas, &c. 

The student of the Nyoyiishastru cannot be said to have 
improved his mind after he has learned from it into how tnany 
ideal classes the objects in the universe are divided and vihat 
speculative relation the soul bears to the body, the body to the 
soul, the eye to the ear, &c. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterised, 
I beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of 
science and literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon, 
with the progress of knowledge made since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in igno- 
rance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would ^not 
have been allowed to displace the system of the Sch* olmen, 
which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
same manner the Sangserit system of education would be the 
best calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had 
been the policy of the British Legislature. But as the im« 
provement of the native population is the object of the Go« 
vernmeiit, it will consequently promote a liberal and enlightt'ii* 
ed system of instruction; embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry and Anatomy with other useful scien- 
ces, which may be accomplished with the siigi proposed by em- 
ploying a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated in 
Europe, and providing a College furnished w^ith necessary 
books, instruments and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Lordship, 1 conceive 
myself discharging a solemn duty which 1 owe to my c<iiititry- 
men, and also to that enlightened Sovereign and Legislature 
which have extended their benevoleut cares to this distant land, 
actuated by a desire to improve its inhabitants, and therefore 
humbly trust you will excuse the Bberty I have taken in thus 
expressing my sentiments to your* Lordship* 

1 have the honour to be, my L6rd, with the profoundest 
respect, your Lordship's obedient and most faillifiil servant, 
Gyamnne$huH.] (Signed) RammOhun Rot. 
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BENGAL MEDICAL RETIRING FOND. 

A quarterly ^en^ral meeting of the subscribers to the 
Bengal Aledical Retifing Fund was held on Friday the 18th 
April. Mr. Corbyn in the chair. 

The report of the committee of ^ management for the last 
quarter having been laid before the meeting, it was resolved 
that the same be adopted, and that it be sent to the Journal of 
Medical Science for publication. 

It was stated by the management that the result of the 
votes of the subscribers to the fund taken upon the question ol 
the admission of Veterinary Surgeons into the institution, and 
that of the votes for the nomination of four gentlemen to fill up 
vacancies in the matiauemeut for the present year, were not yet 
ascertained, the Beiiar<-s, Din'apore, Barrackpore and Meerut 
divisions of the army not having yet forwarded replies on both 
questions to the circulars on those subjects. 

The business Was closed by a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, which was acknowledged, and the meeting broke up. 

H. 8. MERCER, Secy. Med. Betg. Fund. 

Calcutta, 19th April, 1834. 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

Proceedings of Meeting held on the 6th April, 1834. 
Members proposed.— E. W. ClarribuU, Esq, and T. 
Riissfll, Esq. Assistant Surgeons, Bengal Service, proposed 
by Messrs. Laiigstaff and Twining ; C. Griffiths, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon, Bengal Service, by Messrs. Tytler and Egerion. 

In conformity wiiii a reeommendation from the Committee 
of Management, that a Secretary for the Foreign Correspun- 
deuce should be elected, Dr. N. VKallich was chosen by ballot 
to fill that office. 

Mr. Twining was elected a Member of the Committee of 
Management and Papers, to fill the vacancy^ occasioned by 
the appointment of Mr. M. J. Bramley as Secretary. 

It being understood that % Medical Library was about lo 
be established at Fort St. George, the Society -resoived that a 
series of their publications should be presented to it. And as 
there are some duplicate medical works in the Society's Libra« 
ry, the Secretary was requested to offer such of those works 
as the Madras Library may not already possess. 
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It was ri?solved on the motion of Mn Hutchinson^ second- 
ed by Mr. Garden, that a series of the Society's piiblicaiions 
abould be presented to the Society, recently established among 
the students at the Native Medical Institution. 

Letters J. Grant and J. T. Pearson, Esqrs. were 
read, requesting their names might be withdrawn from the 
list of Members of the !^ociety. 

The following communications received since the last 
meeting were presented to the Society : — 

1 — A letter from the Koval College of Surgeons of 
Lottdon, acknowledging the receipt of the 5th volume ot the 
Society's i’ransactioiis— and presenting for the Library a copy 
of the parts yet published of the Catalogue of the Museum 
4>f the College, together with a Catalogue o\ the Library, 
and also a copy of a Memoir on the NHutilus I^o^lpllll^, 
published by direction of the Council of the College. 

2. — A letter from Dr. Isaac Hays of Phi<adelpliia, pre- 
senting to the Society's Library, a copy of the August No. 
18d3 of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
edited by I'im, with several pamphlets on^ medical subjects, 
principally lelative to Cholera and operative surgery. -The 
letter also acknowledges the receipt of the 6th volume of the 
Society's Trafisactroiis. 

3 — Monthly Abstract of Proceedings of the Society of 
Natural History at the Mauritius, through M. Desjardins, 
^ec^eta^y, up to 28th November, 1883. 

4^-.- Ninety- five cases of Hydrocele cured by ^n injec- 
tion of a solution of Iodine, with remarks, by J. R. Martin, 
Esq. Surgeon to the Native Uospiial, Calcutta. 

5 -^A Report of the Epidemic Diseases occurring at 
Bangalore, during the year 1833. By J. Mouai, £sq. M. 
D. Surgeon to H. M. 13th Light Dragoons. 

6.— Some Account of the Fevers which prevailed in 
Calcutta during the year 1833. By William T\»ining, Esq. 

. 7.—* Description of some rare and curious Plants, with 

water-color pain tings of the same. By N. Wallich, Esq. 
M. D., Siiperintetideiit of the H. C/s Botanic Garden. 

0 ases and Remarks^, illustrative of the Pathology 
of the Heart. By C. Morehead, £sq., Bombay Medical 
Service. 

9. ^Ca8e of obstinate disease of the Testicle, cured by 
Iodine. By A. Ross, Esq. M. D. Surgeon, Benpl Service. 

10. Case of Poisoning by Laudanum, in which life was 
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sustained by means of artificial respiration, during the opera- 
tion the poison. By C. Smith, Esq , Madras Medical 
Service. 

II.— A letter was^read from Mr. Previle, of the firm of 
Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, describing a new process of 
iiidiiiifacturiiig bread, invented by him, by which it. may be 
preserved for any length of time, and by a very simple pro- 
cess, made as tresh and as new as the first day it was baked. 

The following is an extract from the letter : 

** It is needless for me to mention that the * bread rusk/ 
so generally in use. and which for keeping good, ranks amongst 
the first in sea stores, is simply the loaf cut in slices, and 
every particle of moisture carefully dried out of it— a <om- 
pactly made loaf of the light spongy kind, lisuady called 
French bVead, baked in a tin, is as capable of being dried 
and brought to the same state as rusk, and will keep, it may 
be presumed, as well and as long. When the bread is one 
day old, cut Irom four to eiaht small pieces, out of the bot- 
tom of about one inch long, half an inch wide, and half an 
inch deep; this should be done carefully with a small sharp- 
pointed knife, so as to let the places be as distinct and 
separate from each otlier as possible — the Ipaf should then be 
placed oil a tin, bottom upwards, and thoroughly dried in an 
oven of from 100 to 110 degrees of heat. This will probably 
take forty>eight hours, or more ; for should any moisture re- 
main in the bread, it must inevitably turn sour and spoil. 
After drying, it is ready for packing, and if packed in quan- 
tities, 1 would recommend stroug tin cases, with sliding shelves, 
with divisions for each loaf, as it is very essential that it should 
be preserved entirely whole. When the bread is required to 
be made fresh, take it and pour a desert spoonful of clean 
water into each of the apertures, turn it, and damp the out- 
side with a clean napkin or a spunge, put it into a copper pan ; 
closely stopped, (luted,) or into an oven similar to the accom- 
panying, taking care that it is securely stopped, ^o as to admit 
no part of the steam to escape. The' preparation or lute I 
would recommend for this purpose, should be made of salt, 
chalk, and flour, in equal quantities, with sufficient water to 
render it of consis;ency to. adhere firmly ; this done, place. the 
whole in a common oven of the usual heat fur baking bread, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes,, when it will be found to have 
generated the water into steam, and to have brought the loaf 
to the state of newly baked bread, perfectly fresh, eoft, and 
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sweet, as the first day it was made — take the loaf carefully 
out of the steam-oven, if 1 may use the term^ with both hands, 
and place it on a tin, setting the same, iwithout cover, in the 
common oven to dry, say for^i quarter of an hour, and it will 
be fit for use.” 

Mr. P. adds, that muffins and rolls, properly made, are 
equally easily preserved and prepared. A steam-oven and 
three specimens of the prepared bread” were presented at 
ihe Meeting, which latter bad been made on the 3d of 
November, 1833. One of these w^s in its hard dry state, 
the otheis had been recently submitted to the process recom- 
mended, and proved, on being broken up, to possess all the 
qualities of newly baked fresh bread. 

M. J. BRA M LEY, Secretary, 
Calcutta, April 6, 1834. Medical and PhyMcal Society. 

SUPREME COURl\^A^Kih 1, 1834. 

JOHN L0N6D0N V. BEGBIB AND NAVIN. 

Mr. Marnell, ascouiisel for paupers, stated that the plain- 
tiff Was engaged in England by one of the defendants as a 
foreman at their shop in Calcutta, on a salary of 50 Us. a 
month for three years, after, which period, if his conduct would 
be approved of, he was to have a fourth share in the concern ; 
50 pounds was paid by them for the plaintiff’s passag? money 
to Calcutta, which sum he bad paid with interest out of his 
salary: that after the expiration of the prescribed time, the 
plaintiff applied to be admitted as a partner according to their 
agreement ; a month afier which application, he received a 
letter from the defendants intimating that his services were no 
longer required. 

The prayer of the Bill was that the agreement between 
the patties may be performed. 

Mr. Turtftn a^pearad for Mr. Begbie. He admitted the 
a^e^ment generally ; and said, that owing to the plaintiff’s 
bad ermduct, the defendants , were obliged to discharge him. 
That 50 'Rs. a month with board and losing was quite suffix 
cieiit for the plaintiff’s services during his stay with them. 
That the plaintiff received only 30 shillings a week in Ehgl ind 
for the services without board and lodging; and that had 
the plaintiff’s conduct not been so very bad as it has been, he 
certainly would have been admitted as partner Nb one ap- 
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ptared for Mr. Navili» who requested bia attorney Mr. Hud- 
mn to put in no answer. Some'interragatorieft were read on 
both sidea^ but judgmqpt has not yet been passed. 


Monday, April 7, 1834. 

James Watt v. William Woollen. 

The Advocate General, with whom whs Mr. Lealli, stated 
the case for the plaintiff. This was an action brought on a 
bond and the defendant had pleaded the general issue. The 
sum claimed by ^plaintiff was^ Rs. 12,480 with interest, the 
bond bearing date 12th April, 1832. 

The jurisdiction was not admitted. It was deposed that 
the defendant resided at Serampore, and that there was a 
house in Sudder Street, Calcutta, in which be resided when he 
came to town— that no other person resided in it, but Whether 
the house was in the possession of the defendant or whether 
he had servants there witnesses could not say. Ultimately it 
was proved that the defendant was in the Civil Service and the 
court held it was prima facie evidence that defendant was an 
Englishman and subject to the jurisdiction. 

Mr. Stretteil, who proved that defendant was in the Civil 
Service, was cross-ex amined by Mr. Tur ton, and deposed as 
follows: - I believe plaintiff has no employment, lie is well 
ki^owii bn the turf aod a little addicted to billiards. Cannot 
say he informed me that this bond was for a gram bling debt, 
but I have heard of it as a joint bond with a Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. Advocate General submitted that Mr. Turton could 
not enter on the question of the consideration for the bond, as 
defendant had not pleaded specially but the general issue. 

Mr. Turton urged that he had a right to question thecon* 
sideration, and referred to the statute 9 ilnEe 14, which de- 
clares all notes, bills, bonds, judgments, mortgages, or other se- 
curities won by playing at curds, dice, tables,' tennis, bowls or 
other games, or by betting on ,the sides of such as play at those 
games, or for repayment of iftoney knowingly lent for such 
gambling or betting shall be void. 

Mr. Advocate General argued that the consideration 
might have be^n disputed had the general issue not been 
pleaded, for it would be totally impossible for a plaintiff to be 
prepared to refute^ evidence unless notice was given of intention 
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to bring it forward. He need not argue whetlier the statute of 
Anne extended to sealed bonds^ for, if it did, it was not for 
the defendant to urge in his defence wjliathe had nor pleaded. 
The learned Counsel then cited Chitty on Pleading p. 479 
wherein it is stated that ** the defendant may give in evidence 
under the plea of n&n eet /actum, that the deed was delivered 
to a third person as an escrow (though it is more usual to 
plead the fact) ; or that it was void at law ab initio, ns that it 
was obtained by frauds or whilst the party was drunk, or made 
by a married woman, or a lunatic or a person intoxicated, 
or that it became void after it was made by erasure, alteration, 
addition, &c.” J&ut matter which sheulrs that the deed was 
merely voidable on account of infancy or dbress, or that it was 
void by Act of Parliament, in respect of usury gaining ; or 
that a bait bond was not made according to the 23 Hen. VI. 
c. 9 ., must in general be pleaded. Mr. Advocate General 
also cited a case in Starkie and in TV Blachstone, and con* 
tended that there was nothing in the case before the court to 
take it out qf the general rule. 

Sir J. P. Grant thought the cases cited were in point, and 
decided that the consideration could not be questioned. But, 
at the tequest of Mr. I'urton, a note was taken, that evidence 
was tendered that the bond was a security given for a gambling 
debt and void under the statute of Anne. 

Mr. •Thomas Sandes then proved the execution of the 
bond in the presence of himself and Mr. Thomas AVhite of 
Jessore. 

Verdict for the Plaintiff. — Englishman. 


INSOLVENTS^ Saturday, April 5, 1834. 


IN THE MATTER OF LUCAS YOUNG. 

No opposition appearing against the insolvent, be was dis- 
charged. 

IN TittE MATTER Of OHARLES CHRIsTIANA. 

No opposition appeatihg Against the insolvent, he was dis- 
charged. 

IN Tks kATTRlt OF ALEITANDER COLVir^^ AND OTHERS. 

The Bxaminer not being able to make his report in the 
above matter, aaked fof iime to do so till the next Court day, 
the 10th of April. 
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IN THE MATTER OF JAMES YOUNG AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Wight with the consent of the opposite party, ob- 
tained leave tha^t the further hearing of the ttbove matter do 
stand over until the n^xt Court day. 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Macnaghten as an assignee, |jled his account froin the 
2d January jtp the 3|lst March last. " - 

IN THE MATTER OF THE SEPARATE ESTATE OF 
FERGUSSON AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Sandes moved for leave to file the account of the as- 
signees, and schedules for the private estate of each of the in- 
solvents, and obtained 15 days' time to file their schedules. 


Tuesday, April 8, 1834. 


IN THE MATTER OP JOHN PONTET. 

The Court adjudged the insolvent to be entitled to the be- 
nefit of the Act. 

IN THE MATTER OF ALEXANDER COLVIN. 

Mr. Sandes applied that the insolvent be discharged from 
all further liability for the debts of this private estate, defer- 
red to the Fxaminer to enquire and report. 

IN THE MATTER OF WILLIAM AINSLIE. 

Mr« Sandes applied that the insolvent be discharged from 
all further liability for the debts of his private estate. Re- 
ferred to the Examiner to enquire and report. . 


Saturday, April 19, 1833. 


IN THE matter OF MUDDUN MOHUN MULLIC AND 
BEERNVESING SEAL. 

Mr. Turton for the insolvents applied for their discharge. 
Mr. .Prinsep for , the opposing creditors examined Muddun 
Mohun Mullick at great length till 12 o’clock, when Sir John 
Grant observed, that was the hour the sessions would com- 
mence; before, however, the Court broke up, the matter be- 
ing adjourned till Saturday next. The following business was 
gone through : 
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IN THE MATTER OF FERGUSSON AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Turion applied on behalf of the insolvents that a 
day of hearing be appointed ; 26th July Vas fixed. 

In the matter oi^ john palm'er and others. 

Mr. Shaw applied for liberty to amend and rectify the 
proceedings already had in this matter, by striking out the 
name of ** Sally Johnston,” in such of the said proceedings 
as she shall appear as a petitioner jointly with Colonel John- 
ston, who offered to pay such costs as the assignees of the 
said John Palmer and Company shall be put to by such 
amendment, or to make such other order in the premises as the 
Honorable Court may think fit. Order granted. 

IN THE matter OF JAMES YOUNG AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Wight applied that the order nisi of the 22d Fe- 
bruary be enlarged to the next Court day on consent of the 
Bank of Bengal, Order granted. 

In the same matter Mr. Wight applied for three weeks’ 
further time for Examiner to report. Order granted 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND OTHERS. , 

Mr. Turton applied that the report of the Examiner 
filed on the 18tb instant be confirmed, and that the insolvents 
be at liberty to file such further consents as they may receivr 
prior to the 3d of May next. Order granted. 


Saturday, April 26, 1834. 

In the matter of Muddunmohun Miillick and Bcernursing 
Sealv Mr. Prinsep resumed the examination of Muddun- 
mohun Mullick, which lasted for mor^ than 2 hours, after 
which the counsel submitted, that the explanation given by the 
Insolvent was any thing but satisfactory regarding a debt of 
nearly half the amount of his debts, which were 10,500 Rs. 
and asked, thalL an enquiry in the matter be directed to the Ex- 
aminer before the Insolvent was adjudged entitled to the bene- 
fit of the Act. This, the Cour«t did not accede to. Mr. Tur- 
ton, counsel for the Insolvents applied for costs, as in every 
case of frivolous and vexatious opposition, the opposing party 
is obliged to pay costs. Sir John Grant did not give any 
costs, but adjudged the Insolvents entitled to relief. 
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In the matter the Separate Estate of Wm. Eairlie^ 
Clarke, Mr. Sandes moved, that a day of heating of the above 
matter be appointed; 26th July ivas fixed. 

Similar motions ^re made in the matter of the separate 
Estate of each of the other partners of the 6rm ofFergusson 
and Company ; the same day as in the above was fixed. 

In the matter of the separate Estate of Daniol Ainslie^ 
Mr. Prinsep applied on behalf of Robert Champbell, Secretary 
to the River Insurance Company/" He stated that Daniel 
Ainslie the abovenamed insolvent was and is now a member 
and partner of a certain 'Society for the Insurance of River 
risks, called the River Insurance Company,” and in which 
he held two shares ; and that he the said Insolvent executed 
the dhed of Co-partnership of the said Society by signing his 
name thereto. That, prior to said insolvency of the said Dani- 
el Ainslie, certain losses were sustained by the said Society, 
and that on or about the 25th day of January 1833, a contribu- 
tion among the members thereof was called for at the rate of 
600 Rs. upon each share, under the authority of a general meet* 
ing of the members of the said Society, in pursuance of the 
conditions of the said deed which authorized the demand for 
such contributions; and that the said Daniel Ainslie wias called 
for payment of Sicca Rs. 1,200 for his 2 shares, which claim 
he agreed to pay under certain conditions, which the Secretary 
as aforesaid could not comply with ; and that after insolvency 
of the said Daniel Ainslie, an application was made to the 
Assignee of the said Daniel Ainslie of his separate Estate, who 
declined to pay the same, stating that it ought to be made 
against the Estate of Colvin and Company. That the said 
Daniel Ainslie was dealt with in the matters of the Society as 
an individual and was admitted to it on his individual responsi* 
bility, and not as a member of the firm of Colvin and Co. That 
the Secretary was not informed by the said Insolvent, or by 
any other person or persons, nor did he know^ that the mem- 
bers of the said firm of Colvin and Company were in any man- 
ner interested in the said 2 shares standing in the name of the 
said Daniel Ainslie individually, until the Secretary applied 
to have the said claim registered against his separate Es- 
tate, when the said Daniel Ainslie informed the Secretary that 
the said shares belonged to the said Messrs. Colvin and Com- 
pany, and not to himself, although they were held in his name. 
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That on the first day of May the said Society finding it 
a losing concern, declined to take further risks, and from the 
present date of the aft'airs of the said Society, it is expected 
that a further sum of Sa. Rs. 500 or thereabout per each share 
will be called for, to meet the remainder of the claims due to 
the said Society. The Petition prayed that the said claim of 
Sa. Ks. 1,200 for the said shares, held by the said insolvent 
in the said Society be admitted in the separate schedules of 
the said Daniel Ainslie, and allowed to be proved against his 
separate Estate. 

Mr. Turton opposed the Petition, with an affidavit of 
Daniel Ainslie, stating that the 2 shares were of the firm of 
Colvin and Company as would appear from their books and 
mi his individual shares. Application refused. 
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A Copy of d Coffer enoe between the Governor Genera f of India 
and Jkunkoo Row Scindiaht which took place in the presence 
of Mr, Macnaughten^ Chief Secretary to Government ^ the 
Honorable Mr. Cavendish^ Resident of Gwalior^ and Ma- 
jor John Low, Resident of Lucknow; contained in aKhur- 
reetak, dated IB/A Dec. 1BB2. 

First Day, Dec. 1832 — The Governor General re- 
marked to Maharaj Jhunkoo Row Sciiidia, that as a trlendly 
understanding existed between the two Governments, it ap-* 
peared advisable that the IVlaharry should repose confidence in 
him the Governor General, and openly communicate what he 
required of him. 

The Maharaj having thanked the Governor General for his 
kindness, assured him that he would cone* ul nothing from him, 
and proceeded to give a detailed statement of his case, the 
purport of which went to show that according to the Shastras, 
and the practice of the house of Scindiah when a young Rajah 
arrived at years of discretion, the power in addition to the 
name, was always conferred upon him. He had therefore 
anxiously awaited the present event, in full expectation that the 
Governor General on his arrival would consign to him the 
reins of Government. The Governor General having heard 
thus far^the Maharaj's statement, and being desirous of shew- 
ing him how erroneously grounded were his expectations, pro- 
ceeded to explain to him the nature of his situation. 1 have 
no authority, said he either to take or give away the Government 
of this country, because the possessions of Scindiah are inde- 
pendent. Neither has the British Government ever taken 
upon itself to raise or remove any one from its musriud, nor 
would a change of policy appear advisable under present cir- 
cumstances. The Maharaj next inquired foi what purpose 
then had he been adopted ? The Governor freneral replied 
that the object of this had been to continue the name of Scin- 
diah, and to prevent the conseqnefices resulting from a disputed 
succession ; still the British Government had not exacted any 
promise from the Baxa Baie to place him on the throne on his 
arrival at any particular age. The Governor General added that 
the Maharaj ought to consider himself a most fortunate indivi- 
dual. That in consequence of the kindness of the Baza Baie 
he had been adopted as the heir to the throne of Scindla, 
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whereas in recompcnce for that kindness he appeared to have 
tnade a yery inditferent return. Did lie consider this gratitude 
on his part? The Matiaraj then inquired from the Governor 
General, since it did not seem to be his^iitention to confer up- 
on him at present the Government of the country, to mention 
to him at what time he might look forward to it, whether in 
one, two, or five years. The Governor General replied, that 
he could give no answer to this question ; he afterwards, how- 
ever added that the Maharaj ought well to consider this, that 
when Major Stevirart was Resident at Gwalior, ho frt^quently 
had urged Dowlut Row Scindiah to adopt an heir, but the late 
Maharaj had constantly put it off and had never adopted any 
one : secondly, that several month before his death, when in 
the full possession of bis faculties, he had thus clearly expressed 
bis wishes with regard to the succession, namely, that should he 
leave this world without a son, he wished the reins of Govern- 
ment to devolve on the Baza Baie. It was not until several 
months after the death of the late Maharaj, that an heir was 
adopted by the Baza Baie, nor had any arrangement ever been 
entered into betwixt the English Government and Her High- 
ness to the effect that she 'was to abdicate in favor of that heir 
at any particular period. The only reason why the Government 
indeed had recommended the adoption, was in order to prevent 
the disorganization which generally attends a disputed succes- 
sion. ** In short you owe” continued he ; ** your elevation sole - 
ly to the Baza Baie, and not at all to the English Government; 
it you choose therefore to await the course of events when for- 
tune shall raise you to the musnud, 1 will promise you to ex- 
plain to the Baie, that she is not to supersede you by any other 
adoption. This you may rely upon, but if you should of your 
own accord raise disturbances for the purpose of superseding 
the Baie, the result whether good or bad must be borne by you. 
In such a case should you happen to be killed, or imprisoned, 
or should any thing else befall you, the British Government will 
not interfere ir your behalf, neither in such case will the 
British Government then interfere to insure your succession.” 

The Maharaj having heard this, remained fur some time 
silent, but evidently comprebeuded fully the purport of the 
Governor General’s remarks. He then said, since it does not 
appear to be the Governor Generals desire that 1 should be 
placed on the Gudee, 1 will no longer endeavour to obtain 
possession of the Government. Now however, the Baie is im- 
pressed with the idea that I am opposed to her, and if any dis- 
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turbances take place, Whether 1 am actually concerned or not, 
the blame will certainly be placed to my account ; should there- 
fore a complaint in consequence be made against me to the 
British Government, ^hat resource is then left me. The 
Governor General gave him confident assurances that false ac- 
cusations against him would on no account bo listened to ; that 
tlte reports would be received only through the resident, and 
should he require that gentleman’s presence whether in private 
or in durbar, he would be prepared to attend upon him. You 
must however be exceedingly^ careful/’ added he, “ that you do 
not conduct yourself in such a manner that accusations of dis- 
turbances are brought forward and afterwards proved against 
you.” 

Second Day, Friday, 1th December, 1832. — The Governor 
General paid a visit to the MaharaJ ; and afterwards at the de- 
sire of the Bate, he proceeded in company with the three gen- 
tlemen above mentioned and Trinbukrow, to the purda of the 
Kanee. The Baiza Baie commenced by assurances of her 
friendly feeling towards the Company’s Government; but did 
not openly express herself as had previously been done by the 
Maharaj. After considerable delay, the Governor General 
requested her to^ state freely any thing she desired to commm* 
uicate ; but notwithstanding this, t|ie Baie wStill showed no 
inclination to enter upon any other than general topics. The 
Governor General seeing this, began by stating that in conse- 
quence of her request, he had a long private interview with 
the Maharaj, and whatever then occurred would be faith- 
fully reported to her by the Maharaj in presence of the Resi- 
dent. The Baie solicited that Major Low 'might be present 
at the same time, which the Governor General agreed to. 
In the evening the Honorable Mr. Cavendish and Major Low 
accordingly attended, when the Ranee requested that the 
Maharaj might not be present. The Governor General pro- 
ceeded forcibly to urge on the Ranee the necessity of treating 
the Kajah with kindness. The Ranee replied, that the 
Rajah neither attended to her orders nor ackiA>wledged her 
authority. He now, said she, circulates false reports ; that 
1 desire to remove the .succession, qnd that I have attempted 
to administer poison to him. The Governor General remarked, 
that this Whs certainly very wrong on his part, but that he^ 
the Governor General, would take the Rajah to task, and 
prevent the like from occuring in future. Afterwards, haying 
spoken to the Baiza Baie regarding a separate place of resi- 
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dence for the Rajah, he took his departure. The same even-^ 
ing the Maharaj proceeded to the tent of the Governor Gene- 
ral, where in presence of the three gentlemen before mention- 
ed, he had a private interview with hem, which lasted about 
an hour. During this the Governor General explained to him 
the line of conduct it would be advisable for him to pursue, 
in order to keep on terms of amity with the British Govern- 
ment and with the Baza Baie. In continuation, he remarked, 
that in return for the kindness which had been shown him by 
the Baza Baie, his behaviour to her had been most unjustifi- 
able. The Maharaj acknowledged the impropriety of his 
conduct, urging that what had passed had been merely the 
result of passion and that nothing of the kind should occur in 
future. ** I am now aware,” said he, ** that 1 must no longer look 
to the English Government to support me in obtaining posses- 
sion of the Government, and should disturbances be excited 
by me, 1 am not to expect your assistance ; the Governor 
GeneraFs decision being known I yield implicit obedience to 
it, and will cease from henceforth to urge my application. 
There is one difficulty, however, exists, since it is impossible 
for me to remain in the same place, and on friendly terma with 
the Baza Baie. Should any accusations be forwarded against 
me, it will, while I am in this state, be impossible for me to 
prove my innocence. If I am obliged to remain with the 
Baie, 1 cannot but feel u.nhappy and discontented. Would it 
not be better that a separate maintenance should be allowed 
me and my attendants, or that a jageer in the country should 
be allotted to me ? I submit myself however, in this respect, 
to the Baza Baie whichever she may think best I shall be 
contented with.” The Governor General replied, that the 
decision on this subject depended on the Baza Baie ; but 1 
hope,” said he, “ this arrangement may be made agreeably to 
your wishes. 1 cannot however speak with certainty until the 
Baza Baie has expressed her sentiments on the subject.” The 
Governor General afterwards openly and clearly assured the 
Maharaj that be would not allow the Baza Baie to adopt ano- 
ther heir, or to supercede him ; upon condition however that 
no attempt should be made in <the meantime to supercede the 
Ranee, or to oppose himself to her authority. 

Third Day^ Qth December ^ 1832. — On the 3d day the 
Governor General, attended by the Chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment and the Resident, paid a visit to the Baie. The 
Ranee having expressed the customary compliments of friend- 
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ship, stated that the IMtaharaj had come that morning, and 
detailed to her every thing which had passed at the late inter- 
view, and on her mentioning what had been said, it appeared 
that the Mabaraj had faithfully reported every thing that had 
occurred. The Baza Baie then complained of the refractory 
disposition of the Maharaj, and enquired in case of his behav- 
ing ill what was she to do. -The Governor General requested 
her to explain what misbehaviour she alluded to. The Baza 
Baie said she alluded to attempts made to depose her. The 
Governor General replied, that she was at liberty in that case 
to act os she considered best. The Baza Baie then complain- 
ed that the Maharaj was a most troublesome and oppressive 
inmate of the palace. The Governor General replied, that as 
she was at the head of her house, that she ought to take mea- 
sures to prevent this. The Baie said that she knew not what 
course to pursue ; for some time past repeated attempts had 
been made by him to supersede her authority, and on pardon 
being extended to him upon promise of better behaviour, the 
same conduct was invariably persisted in. “ I have never treat- 
ed the Maharaj/’ said she, with severity, I have however 
heard this asserted from many quarters, and probably a report 
of the same kind has already reached your Lordship’s ear.” 
The Governor General replied, that such statements as reached 
him through the Resident were attended to, and no others. 
The Baza Baie then mentioned, that Major Fielding had once 
forwarded a complaint against her to the Government, and so 
soon as siie heard of it by a Khiireetah from the Governor 
General she replied that such as had^ been stated by Major 
Fielding could not possibly have occurred. The Governor 
General recommended her to send her letters through the Resi- 
dent ; but sho'.ild any complaint against her be forwarded by 
the Resident, it would then be proper to transmit a separate 
communication by dik. “ The Vakeels,” said he, which you 
have placed at diflFerf nt places, only consider their own profits 
and forward you erroneous accounts. It would be better W’ere 
you not to repose confidence in them, since nd busint^ss will 
ever be transacted through their medium.” The Baza .Baie 
had then a long conversation regarding the separate residence 
of the Maharaj, and mentioned that a duikhaust had been 
received from him regarding it. The Governor G^^neral en- 
quired the purport of it. The Baza Bai^ said send for the 
Maharaj, and he himself will explain it to you. The Gover- 
nor General asked whether the request regarded the present or 
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the future. The Baza Baie replied, the present, and to reside 
beypnd the limits of the Gwalior camp. The Governor Ge- 
neral again urged on the Baza Baie during a long cimversatioii 
the necessity of treating the llajah v^lth kindness, since he 
was heir to the musnud, and would one day for certain be the 
governor of the’coiinlry. The Baza Baie promised faithfully 
to act as he recommended. At this time the Honorable Mr. 
Cavendish went to bring the Maharaj, but a long conversation 
having taken place between them separately, a considerable 
delay in consequence ensued. On Mr. Cavendishes return, it 
appeared that there had been s<ime misunderstanding the 
Maharaj requiring 1000 horse, whereas in the Maharaj’s own 
durkhaust 250 were mentioned. When the Governor Gene- 
ral asked an explanation of this, the Baza Baie replied that 
the Maharaj had requested this of his own accoid. 'Mie 
Maharaj then translated the durkhaust in Hindee, but having 
written that he had now completely given up ^ II claim to the 
musnud he stopped reading at this part, and then said that he 
never intended to give up his claim to the Government. It 
appears that this was the fault of the writer, for it was evident- 
ly absurd to suppose that the Rajah intended to resign his 
right to the succession. The only difference now existing be- 
tween him and the Baie was, that the Baza Baie wished the 
Maharaj to take up his residence beyond the camp, whereas 
the Rajah wished to remain* there with his followers, a point 
which was left jto be arranged between the two parlies. The 
Governor General at the request of the Rajah agatn urged 
over and over on the Baza Baie the necessity of shewing 
kindness to the Maharaj, and settled that the Maharaj was 
to remain at the palace and that the command of the tioops 
should not be separately bestowed on him. The Governor 
General concluded by recommending a conciliatory conduct 
to the Baie and obedience on the part of the Rajah. The 
Maharaj said that his last resort was to the Governor Gene- 
ral^ and after his decision nothing more remained for him. 

Signed in English by the Governor Geireral*~iliq/ussii/ 
Vkhbar, iVou. 9. 
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MAHARAJAH MAUN SING. 

• - 

In our last number we noticed amongst tbe ** rumour^ of 
the day,” a report which will probably have occasioned a good 
deal of surprise^ regarding the expected abdication or depos.il 
of his Highness Maharajah Maun Sing, the ruler of Joudhpoor. 
From what source this intelligence has been derived we are 
unable to ascertain, nor can we pretend to vouch for its ac- 
curacy, but from the credence which it has obtained in more 
quarters than one, we are disposed to tbihk that it is not alto- 
gether void of foundation, more particularly, when we consi- 
der that the disrespect evinced by that Prince towards the Go- 
vernor General, in absenting himself from the Congress which 
was held at Ajmeer upon his Lordship’s visit to Rajpootana in 
1832, has never been forgotten at head-quarters, and that vari- 
ous causes have since tended to heighten the unfavourabie im- 
pression which was then conceived of him. It must be known 
to many of our readers that the plea on which Maun Sing 
thought proper to excuse himself from attending on that occa- 
sion was, that his army was in a state of insubordination border- 
ing on mutiny, in consequence of heavy arrears of pay being 
due to them, which financial difficulties” rendered impossi- 
ble for him immediately to discharge, and that being unable, 
therefore to command a suitable retinue with which to make 
his appearance at the Congress, his leaving his capital would 
be impracticable. Tliis was an excu-e so obviously inadmissi- 
ble that it could not be overlooked, for if tbe Rajah was una- 
ble, as stated by him, to muster a sufficient body of troops to 
accompany him on such an occasion, what possible dependence 
could be placed upon him in the hour of need, or what expec- 
tation could be safely entertained of his snpplyins:, wh^n called 
on, the military aid which by treaty be is bound to furnish at 
the requisitiou of Government.' The Goven^pr General did 
not, however, we believe, take any marked notice at the time 
of this absurd pretext, which was solely employed by Maun 
Sing for the purpose of evading a compliance with the request 
which was conveyed to him to join the other chiefs who had 
been invited to meet his Lordship at Ajmeer; but an agent 
being subsequently deputed from joudhpoor, with the view 
of ascertaining in what light the RajHh’s excuse had been view- 
ed, and of offering some explanations on the subject, he was 
refused admittance into his Lordship’s camp, and ordered to re- 
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tiiro to his master, without the khurretahs which he had 
brought with him being opened. This was a clear indication 
of the Governor Generars displeasure, and it was of course 
understood as such by Maun Sing, who accordingly lost no 
time in setting on foot an intrigue, having for its object the re- 
moval of the unfavourable opinion which had been formed of 
him. With this view his Highness opened a clandestine cor- 
respondence with the head moonshee in the Persian Office, then 
at ^mlah, offering him, as we have heard, a handsome consi- 
deration in the event of his bringing about a sufaee,’’ or re- 
conciliation, and this, it is supposed, the moonshee undertook 
to accomplish. The detection however of the negotiation, 
and the moonshee’s dismissal from office soon put an end to his 
Highness’s hopes of a restoration to favour, and in this state of 
suspense he has since been left, awaiting with fear and trem- 
bling the penalty which he has had reason to anticipate as being 
in store for him. Thus circumstanced, we should have thought 
that a person of his Highness’s well known forecast and acu- 
teness, if unable to obliterate the remembrance of his past in- 
dependent bearing, would, at least, have endeavoured, by fu- 
ture submissiveness, to avert its apprehended consequences; but 
Colonel Lockett had not been many months at Ajmeer before 
several subjects of contention arose between them, in all of 
which the Kajah was represented as evincing the same imper- 
fect sense of his relations and obligations towards the para- 
mount power with which he had already been charged, and in 
this way a lon^ list of offences has now accumulated against 
him. The most serious of the offences is,»we believe, the sus- 
picious part conceived to have been lately acted by the Joudh- 
poor contingent in the joint operations undertaken against the 
Kosa freebooters by the British and other Governments, in 
which it was to have aided, but towards the success of which, 
it in no way contributed. But there are many other minor 
peccadiloes of which he has been accused, such as delaying to 
furnish the 1,500 sowars for which the British Government 
has a right to cail on him when it chooses, — allowing the tri- 
bute to fall in arrears. — affording harbour within his dominions 
to certain notorious plunderers,*— neglecting to attend to the 
affairs of his principality,— permitting the territory of his 
neighbour, the Kishengurh Rajah, to be wantonly violated by 
a party of Jotidlipoor troops, and other acts, which taken by 
themselves, would probably be considered venial, but which 
summed up together and viewed in the aggregate with a dis- 
position not inclining to leniency, constitute a formidable cata- 
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logue of delinqucnciesT to account for. For these accumulated 
offences we conclude it is that the rumoured punishment of the 
loss of his throne is now about to be inflicted on Maun Sing. 
The report) however, may very possibly prove to be a mistake, 
and so indeed we should hope, for little as we admire Maun 
Sing’s general character, considering the numerous atrocious 
acts of cruelty and treachery of which he is known to have 
been guilty, both before and since his connection with the 
British Government, yet a measure of such unusual severity as 
his dethronement, unless justified by other offences than those 
above adverted to, w'ould completely shake ihe confidence 
which has heretofore been placed in our good faith, and create 
a feeling of disgust and insecurity throughout the whole of the 
states in alliance with us, the effects of which we might find it 
difficult to remedy. That the paramount power should not 
shrink from asserting its functions when necessary, and visit 
with a proper penalty any violation of those international laws 
prescribed for the observance of the chiefs to whom it guaran* 
tees its (H'oteciion, and whose differences it is bound to arbi- 
trate, we are fully prepared to admit, nor do we see any rea- 
son why it should hesitate to punish in a similar manner, any 
acts which may be deemed to betray the slightest symptoms of 
any thing resembling an insubordinate or contumacious spirit 
towards itself, but little beyond the imposition of a mulct is 
ever required in such cases, to correct the evil or recall the of- 
fending parties to their senses, and we certainly do not think 
that, exsept in an extraordinary and extreme case, so despotic 
a stretch of authority as that of dethronement ought to be re- 
sorted to. At any rate we trust that if such a penalty is in 
contemplation, it has not been the result oiex parte information 
or of any vindictive feeling connected with the circumstance of 
the Rajah’s non-attendance at the Ajmeer Congress, but that 
it has been determined on after a full and dispassionate consi- 
deration of the causes which may have suggested its adoption. 

Ill case Maun Sing is deposed, he will of course, we sup- 
pose, be succeeded by the exile, Dhounknl Sfiig, who, if the 
current belief entertained of his birth be correct, is the rightful 
heir to ,the of Marwar^as the posthumous son of the 

late Rajah Bheem Sing; and this change would be a highly 
popular one amongst the Rajpoots generally, if occasioned by 
any other circumstance than the removal of the present occu- 
pant, for the reasons to which that punishment will be ascri- 
bed, should the Government resolve upon inflicting it . — Delhi 
Gazette, March 26. 
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(From the Caympore Examiner ») 

AFFAIRS OF OUDH, 

BY SYED ABDOOLLAH LATE DEEWAH TO MR. NEWNHAM 

FORMERLY SUPT. OF RESOURCES IN THE UPPER 
PROVINCES. 

I, Syed Abdoollah, having lived thirty years at Lukhnoiv 
from the time Saadut AH came to the throne as also several 
years with Mr. Newnham while he was Collector of Cawn- 
pore, and being a well wisher of both the British and the 
King’s Government, and having lately visited Lukhnow and 
seen^ how matters are going on there, think myself called upon 
to write the following that it may come to the notice of His 
Excellency the Governor-General. 

The Government of lOodh from the time of the Newab 
Shoojah-ood-Dowlah Behadoor tilt now, has remained firm and 
stable only by the countenance and assistance of the British 
authorities. The peace which was concluded between the two 
states after the battle of Buxar was very beneficial to the 
Nawab, as from that time the British became the friends and 
allies of 8hoojah-ood-Dowlah, whose fame and power were 
greatly enhanced. 

It is well known to all the people of Hindoostan that the 
kingdom of Oudh alone preserves its existence by the friend- 
ship of the British Government, without that rock of support 
it would long ere this have fallen to pieces like the government 
of Nawab Nujuff Khan at Delhi, and the states in the south 
--^Hydrabad, Mysore ; and those in the west Poonah and other 
Mabratta principalities. 

It is a thousand pities that at the present moment, owing 
to the short sightedness of the British Government the King- 
dom of Oudh should be going to ruin. The non-interference 
system has been extremely pernicious to the state. 

In 1801 the Nawab Saiidot Ali Khan assigned one-half 
of the Oudh territory, in a very flourishing condition and 
yielding a revenue of nearly a krore and a half of Rupees, to 
the British: and upon his death leftkroresof Rupees in the 
treasury, ^ 

When Nawab Gazee-ood-deen Hyder had been on the 
throne about thirteen years, the Marquis of Hastings on ac- 
count of some difference with the Emperor of Delhi, gave His 
Excellency the Vuzeer the title of King, and withdrew all in- 
terference with the internal aflmrs of the country, which latter 
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aqt iti the opinion oT wisemen, has not been favorable to its 
prosperity. “ If I see a blind man walking into the jaws 6f 
a well, and I keep silence, is it not a crime 

m Sadi Shirazi. 

From the time of the establishment of the kingdom and 
the withdrawal of Briti'ih interference, murders, robberies, 
quarrels of all kinds, compulsion of, and extortion from, ryots 
commenced. 

Gazee-ood-deen dying was succeeded by Nasseer-ood- 
deen the present king, under whom these direful occurrences be- 
came daily more frequent, and at last arrived at such a pitch, 
that scarcely a rupee was brought into the treasury for many 
years, and His Majesty’s servants, dependents and the esta- 
blishments of his palace did not receive a fraction of pay for 
a period of nearly six years. 

About this time Lord William Bentinck arrived in India 
as Governor General and that nobleman being wise, just and 
merciful to the poor, highly disapproved of the management of 
aflairs in Oudh, and although be has not yet interfered with 
vigor, it is well known that he will never lend his sanction to 
scenes of violence and iniquity. The present kingNaseer-r 
ood-deen being very imprudent spends the greatest portion of 
his time in the company of women— his pursuits are degrading 
to the dignity of his station, and he is in the habit of drinking 
immense quantities of wine. When intoxicated he has been 
known to commit acts of violence which would draw down 
upon head of a less distinguished person severe punish- 
ment many married females have been taken by force from 
their husbands and carried to the Seraglio. 

I shall now give a few particulars concerning the Prime 
Ministers and other officers on whom the Government of the 
country has depended, from the accession of Gazee-ood-deen 
Hyder up to the present time. 

Mottum-ood-Dowlah (Agah Meer) after the death of 
Saadut Ali was appointed prime minister. *116 with his 
friends, Boshun-ood-DowIah and Mewa-Ram who was then, 
only twelve years of age, used every evening to send to the 
king Gazee-ood-deen Hyder, a petarrah full of wine of all 
sorts, and encouraged him to smoke a quantity of intoxicating 
drugs during the day-time, so that his late Majesty coniiiiuea 

* We suppress the particular jicta to which Syed Abdoollah alludes.— £d. 
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in a constant state of drunkenness by ^hich he lost his health 
and died in a few years. During this time the revenue of the 
country whatever it amounted to, also a large portion of the 
hordes left by Saadut Ali were squandered by the prime minis- 
ter and Deewan, and they became *^ossessed of houses and 
property at Lukhnow to the value of nearly a krore of Rupees 
each. 

When Mr. Ricketts was Resident at Lukhnow, Lord 
Amherst desired to borrow a krore of rupees to meet the ex- 
penses of the Burmese War. The minister Mottum-ood-Dow- 
lah at once replied there is no money in the treasury,” sub- 
sequently Mr. Ricketts wrote and informed Lord Amherst 
that if the British Government would by a bond make payable 
the interest of a krore of Rupees to Mottum-oud-Dowlah and 
his heirs for ever, the money ’ should be forthcoming. Lord 
Amherst being in great want of the money consented to this 
arrangement, the king being always either in a state of intoxi- 
cation or stupefaction, left every thing to the management of 
his talented minister who easily raised a krore of Rupees, the 
interest of which was by bond executed by the British Go- 
vernment, and sealed with His Majesty's seal, made payable 
to Mottum-ood-Dowlah, his heirs and assigns for ever. 

The minister to keep up appearances caused it to be 
entered in the bond that a portion of the interest of the krore 
of Rupees lent to the British Government was to be appro- 
priated in providing for the expense of the Rung Mahul, 
occupied by a woman of bad reputation from Cawnpore, and 
the monument of NujulF Ushrulf. The members of Council, 
it is believed, did not approve of this act of Lord Amherst's, 
and bad his Lordship been as wise as the present Governor Ge- 
neral, such an imprudent measure never would have been carri- 
ed into effect. 

When Gazee-ood-deen Hyder died, Mottum-ood-Dow- 
lah was placed in restraint, and Meer Fuzzil Ali selected as 
prime minister which oifice he retained for eight months. 
There is. no occasion to allude particularly to the occurrences 
of his administration, as they are familiar to Lord William 
Bentinck and the other members of the Supreme Government. 

“ A wise man benefits by a sian." 

During the period Fuzzil Ali was Naib he embezzled fifty 
or sixty lakhs of Rupees. He was formerly an elephant 
driver and his ancestors were of the same profession^-on his 
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removal from office the Poets celebrated the date of it in these 
words, 

** Coach ban diistaree Naib door knrd/' 

After his removal £kbal-ood-Dowlah the son of Capitain 
Futteh All Khan, Nujjum-ood-Dowlah the son of Mozuffer 
All Khao, Darogah of Artillery, Ram-Dial Buneeah and 
others performed the duties of the Nizabut. 

During this time as formerly throughout the whole country 
murders were perpetrated. In the city of Lukhnow, especial- 
ly at the festival of the Mohurrum, riots and fighting were 
constantly occurring, Bankers and Mewatees were plundered 
of lakhs of Rupees and a sipbahee belonging to the Hon’ble 
Company’s service was killed with impunity to his murderers. 

In 1820 Mr. Ricketts was removed from office and Mr« 
Maddock appointed Resident in his room. About this time 
Lord William Bentinck began seriously to turn his attention to 
the affairs of Oudh, and laboured diligently by means of a wise 
and vigilant administration to restore order and prosperity into 
a country which long had been a prey to anarchy and crime. 
Times were changed. The fear of God came over 4he hearts 
of the King and his ministers. Complaints were heard and re- 
dressed. A stop was put to scenes of violence and plunder be- 
cause His Majesty and his mother the Queen Dowager became 
afraid of the determined character of Lord William Bentinck, 
who they were convinced would reduce Oudh to the state of a 
British province unless they effected grei.l improvement in the 
Government of the country. They were therefore compelled 
by necessity to call to their councils the venerable Moontuzim- 
ood-Dowlah known by the name of Mehndi-alee-khun. 

As His Majesty paid little or no attention to affairs of 
state, his time being chiefly devoted to the ladies of his zena- 
nah, Mr. Maddock was desirous of engrossing to himself the 
whole Qnanagement of the country : butMehiidi-alee-khan being 
a wise man and having had during the time of ^awab Soodaf^ 
ale-khan executive charge of the districts of Khyabad, Mo- 
hemdee, Byragash and others, for upwards of nineteen years, 
and having spent his whole lifS as an Aumil in assessing and 
collecting the revenue and managing the affairs of the pro- 
vinces, wished to conduct the government of the country ac- 
cording to his own views and plans, that his own reputation, 
might continue unimpaired in the eyes of the British authori- 
ties. 
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In consequence of this, differencefs arose between Mr* 
M^ddock and the Hakeem, and for the purpose of widening 
the breach Faqueer Mahomed Khan, Mendoo Khan, Mewa 
Kam and Gobind Lall merchant were iiuthe habit of visiting the 
Resident and slandering Mehndi>ali. They strongly adviced 
Mr. Maddock to remove the minister and manage the country 
himself. Fortunately for the JBakeen the Governor General 
about this time visited Lukhnow and personally investigated 
the causes of disagreement between the Resident and the minis- 
ter. As Lord William Bentinck had no other object in view 
than the suppression of crime, the good government of the 
country aud the welfare of the people; and as he imagined 
that these reforms could be effected by the countenance in of- 
fice of the Hakeen, His Excellency was pleased after taking 
into consideration his long and faithful services to Soodat-ali 
and the circumstances of his having been called by the king and 
queen mother to assume the government of the country, to 
confirm Mehndi-ali-kliati in the JNiyabut of Oudh. 

The king according to custom solicited the Governor 
General to invest Moontuzim-ood-Dowlah with a khillutor 
dress of honor as a mark of his Lordship’s approval of his ap- 
pointment to office; but Lord William Bentinck With great 
wisdom an,d foresight replied my confidence in Mehndi-ali- 
khan is not yet fully established. If he governs with justice 
and moderation and to the satisfaction of yourself and the peo- 
ple 1 shall have pleasure hereafter in investing him with an 
honorary dress in token of my approbation.’' 

Shortly after this the Governor General for well known 
reasons was pleased to remove Mr. Maddock from office. 
Whatever may be alleged against some parts of that gentle- 
man's administration during the brief period of his residence at 
Lukhnow, there can be but one opinion regarding his high 
abilities and uniucorruptible integrity. 

Major John Low having managed the affairs of Jyepoor 
and Gwalior with great temper, moderation, and address, was 
selected by Lotd William Bentinck to succeed Mr. Maddock 
as Resident at the durbar of Oudh, The Governor General 
could not have made a more fortunate selection. Possessing a 
fine temper and suavity of manners, liberal in his views and ho- 
nest in all bis actions — unprejudiced — disinterested and ge- 
nerous— Major Low has obtained the confidence and the love 
of the people. Admiring the honest character and active spirit 
of regeneration displayed in Hakeem Mehndi’s administration 
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he was the friend and Supporter of that minister, and indignant- 
ly rejected the most splendid and magnificent present which 
were ever offered to a public servant since the establishment of 
the British raj, if be would give his sanction to measure ; for 
the disposal of Mehndi-ali-khaii which were contemplated by 
the enemies of the Nawab.* 

For many months Major Low the present Resident and 
flakeem Mehndi worked hand in hand for the good of the state, 
and received their reward in the approbation of their own con- 
sciences and the thanks of the Governor General, who was much 
pleased with the improved aspect of affairs under the able ad- 
ministration of MoritiJzum-ood-DowIah. 

The enemies of Mehndi Alee Khan were constantly at 
work, poisoning the King’s mind against that minister because 
amongst many other reforms he had abolished the farming of 
tlic revenue and substituted the umanee system, thereby de- 
|)riving tlic clnickleedars, who were all powerful at Court, of 
their illegal and extortionate gains. The ladies of the Kind's 
zerianah were particularly offended with the Hakeem for pre- 
suming to interfere in the management of their jaghires, toti^lly 
regardless of the circumstance that he as chief administrator 
of the country, was responsible both to His Majesty and the 
British Government for the welfare of the whole people in- 
cluding the ryuts of the Begums* assignments of laud. As 
those ladies did not think proper to govern their jaghirt^s w ith 
justice or moderation, but on the co ntrary, farmeo the re- 
venues to^needy and unscrupulous favorites who by fine, im- 
prisonment, and torture, squeezed as much as possihle out 
of the hard earned gains of the inhabitants, Mehndi Aieo 
deemed it incumbent on him to step between the people and 
their oppressors and put an end to scenes of cruelty and fruad 
by appointing Government salaried Collectors, who were strict- 
ly prohibited receiving bribes or fees, and whose simple duty 
it was to do justice to the zemindars, collect the stipul.ired 
jummas upon their estates, and forward the same to the Kiug’.^ 
treasury from which it was disbursed to the ja^iredars. As 
this system produced happiness to the people, so also di<l it 
cause vexation and anger to the Begums, who were by the 
operation of it deprived of the power of providing* for their favo- 
rites, and tyrannising over the people of their jaghires, although 


* Sved A bdool'ih relates with minateuess the circuii»Htanc« which ar^ 
ly hinted at above ; hut for many reasons we think it better not to pabiistf ibis 
|iart of his narrative.— E». 
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it is worthy of remark^ the revenues of their estates did not suf- 
fer ; in fact they were encreased and would have gone on pro-> 
gressively fructifying year after year, hiad the collection of the 
land tax remained in the hands of the Government officers. 
Be that as it may, their indignation at what they conceived to 
be the unwarrantable interference of Hakeem Mehndi, was 
unbounded, and the above^ together with the fact of his refu- 
sing any longer to minister to the wasteful extravagance of one 
of the most powerful of the ladies of the zenanah, was the im- 
mediate cause of the Nawab’s downfall. 

In the rains of 1832 Hakeem Mehndi was dismissed from 
office by an ungrateful sovereign unable to appreciate the 
value of such a servant, or to bear about his person or govern- 
ment any but the most abject sycophants and flatterers. Al- 
tiiough the corrupt faction of Oudh triumphed over the aged 
Hakeem, whom they would have plundered, if not murdered, 
but for fear of the vengeance of the British Government, yet 
their triumph was contemptible, as they carried along with 
them neither the approbation of the Resident, nor the love of 
the people, nor the gratulations of foreign states ; itwas^the 
mere triumph of a selfish clique intent on their own petty 
interests, and as such excited the contempt and disgust of all 
good men. They are ambitious, but it is the ambition of 
wealth acquired by the perpetration of the foulest crimes : 
they are fond of power, but it is the power of screwing from 
the people by rack and torture the earnings of their honest 
industry and frugality. The money thus shamefully acquired 
they have either squandered on their licentious pleasures or 
boarded with avaricious care, or expended on landed pro- 
perty in the Company’s provinces, but not one fraction has 
been received into the coffers of the state. The king who 
formerly revelled in affluence, totally ignorant of the cares and 
vexations incident to poverty, is at the present time frequently 
distressed for money and compelled to deny himself many of 
his ordinary eftjoyments. 

In fact since the dismissal of Mehndi Alee Khan the 
country lias been a continued scene of murder, robbery and 
violence of all kinds, which have greatly impoverished both 
the Government and the people : trade and agriculture have 
suffered m,uch from the unsettled state of the country : fields 
formerly teeming with luxuriant crops are now a barren waste ; 
the beautiful mangoe groves which adorn the smiling land and 
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mflford a bountiful supply of delicious fruit both to the rich 
and poor have been greatly thinned and injured by bands of 
lawless men who now over-run the country, murdering and 
plundering the people and committing every sort of mischief, 
frequently setting fire to villages out of wantonness or revenge, 
by which the wretched inhabitants are either burned to death 
or slain if they attempt to seek safety in flight These are a 
few of the blessed effects arising from the non-interference 
system — a system dictated neither b^policy, humanity, nor 
respect to treaties ; for is it not written in article sixth of the 
treaty concluded the lOtfi day of November 1801 that “ His 
Excellency the Nawab Vizier engages to establish in his 
reserved dominions such a system of administration (to be 
carried into effect by his own oflScers) as shall be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects, and calculated to secure the 
lives and property of the inhabitants: and ilis Excellency 
will always advise with and act in conformity to the counsel of 
the officers of the Honorable Company. 

Can any thing be clearer than the above? His Excellency 
the Nawab Saadut Ali in the year of Christ 1801 bound him- 
self and his descendants forever to establish nnd maintain a good 
and just government, by and with the advice and assistance of 
the British Government, acting through the agency of the Resi- 
dent at Lukhnow. 

Have the stipulations of the treaty been fulfilled ? If not, 
who has violated them ? The stipulations have not been ful- 
filled because the Nawab Vizer’s successors have never even 
attempted to establish a good Government, and the provisions 
of the treaty have been violated by both the contracting parties 
in as much as the one promised to govern by the advice of the 
other, whereas in fact the party on whom the solicitation of 
advice was binding do not ask for it, and the other party 
whose duty it is to bestow advice and counsel, neglect the 
sacred obligation and for the purpose of upholding a theory 
right in the abstract, but not at all adapted to the peculiar rela- 
tions of the British Government with the dependent states of 
India, permit a whole nation to be plundered and oppressed 
and the chief of that nation to hazard his crown and posses- 
sions by pursuing a destructive *care6r like the Rajahs of My- 
sore and Coorg, which may terminate in his deposition and the 
complete subjection of his country to the all absorbing power 
of the British 

( To be continued.) 
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THE THUGS.- 

( From the Cawripore Examiner.) 

^ 

Deposition of Girdharee Jemadar of Thugs, 11 th March, 1833. 


FIRST EXPEDITION. 

Thirteen years il; the month of Chaet, Kulleeaii the 
brother of Ram Buksh ajpprover, came to my house in the 
village of Lukhnapore, illakah thaitah Secundria, zillah Cawii- 
pi re, and staid there two days. Early in the morning of the 
third day, Kiilleean and myself went outside the village to 
take the auspices, as is the custom with Thugs, and having 
heard the cry of the shamah on the left hand, and the braying 
of the ass on the right, we proceeded to the village of Nus- 
seerpore, illakah Jalone, where Buholah approver lived. Here 
we found some Thugs already assembled, and we remained 
two days, during which we sacrificed a goat, and performed all 
the rites of Tuggaree. 

On the 3rd day the nine undermentioned Thugs left 
Buhola’s house on an expedition. 

1 Buhola, approver. 

2 Girdharee, deponent, approver. 

3 Kulleean Lodhee, approver. 

4 Nunda brother to Buhola, dead. 

5 Lalljoo, died in the jail, Cawnpore. 

G Chuttra Aheer, seized July, 1832. 

7 Ghunsa Aheer, ditto. 

8 Ajuba Aheer, 

9 Ooda Aheer, seized July, 1832. 

When we had left the village we heard the shamah uri 
the left and the kite on the right, and then we proceeded to 
Mumna, illakah thanah Jullalpore zillah northern division of 
Boondailkhund, where we encamped. The next day we went 
to Kabt, and thence in twelve days to Goorgoan, illakah 
Punna. He^ we encamped under a Mangoe tree outside the 
town. We had brought with us from Sindwa a Brahmin, 
who was on his way from Cawnpore towards Saugor, and at 
night wc murdered him on the spot, where we had encamped. 
He was strangled by Nundba, and bis body way carried off 
by Buhola, Nund ha and Chuttra, and buried. We got from 
him a chesnut horse, blind of one eye, a. brass thalee, lotah, 
butloohee and kuttoree, an iron towa, a red turban, an amawa 
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« 

coloured ungurka^ a tvhite doputtah^ a razaeCi a suttrinjee, 
and 25 rupees cash. We thence went through Saugor to a 
village the name of which I forget, three coss beyond the 
town. Here we enhainped, and in the evening two men of 
tile bearer caste came up and took up their quarters close to 
ns, Buhola soon won their confideDce, and about 3 A. M. the 
next morning we induced them to start with us, and at a nullah 
one coss from the village where we were encamped, and two 
coss from Saugor, they wete strangled by Buhola and Chiittra, 
assisted by Kulleean and Nundha. Their bodies were buried 
in the nalah by Ajooba, Nundha, Ooda and Buhola. We 
*got from them 60 rupees cash, cooking utensils, and wearing 
apparel, all of which we took to Katghur, thence we pro-- 
cecded t ) Bhuggrode, illakah Ratghur and halted near the 
tank. Here we divided the spoil acquired in both these mur- 
ders. We thence went by the regular marches to Sumreea, 
illikah Ougein. In Sumreea Buhola won the confidence of 
2 Brahmins who had come from Mhow, and were going to the 
Oiidh territories, and induced them to take up their quarters 
in the grove outside the town, where we also encamped. After 
we had finished our meals, we went to sleep and at 3 A. m. 
the next morning we induced them to start with us, and at a 
nalah one and a half coss from Sumreea they were strangled 
as they were walking along by Buhola and Chuttra. Ajooba, 
Ooda, Chuttra, and Kulleean carried off the bodies and buried 
them. We got from them cooking utensils, wearing apparel, 
a:iid 150Vupees cash. Having taken the property we return- 
ed to Sumreea. We thence went to a village seven coss east- 
wirird of Sumreea, and divided the booty : we thence went to 
Bhilsa where we fell in on the road with two men of the 
Aheir caste, who bad come from Lahore, and were going to 
Saugor. When we reached a village five coss east of Lahore, 
we halted and when they had finished their dinner, Buhola 
gave them a rupee byana (purchase money) on account of the 
bullocks, promising to pay the whole price in Saugor. At 
A. M. we induced them to start with us and at a spot two coss 
on the Saugor road they were murdered by Kulleean and . 
Chuttra, Nundha, Ajooba, Kiilfeean; and Chuttra carried away 
their bodies, and buried theda in a nulah ; we got from them 
three bullocks, with 30 rupees, the clothes they had in daily 
use, and a brass lotah, we then went on to the river Bbug- 
grode, and divided the spoil ; we did not stay here but pro- 
cmled two coss further to a village, three coss from Saugor, 
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vrhere we passed the night. The next day passed through 
Saiigor, and fell in on the road with a sepaliee who was on his 
way from Nagpore to the Ondh territories and a koormee and 
a barber, who had come from 8ehore, and were going to K out- 
toond, we proceeded as far as Kiirrapore, where we pissed the 
night; at 12 o’clock at midnight we induced them to start with 
vs, and at a spot distant one and a half coss, they were 
strangled by Kiilleean, Chiittra, Biihola, assisted by Nuiidha, 
Ajooba and Ouda. 1 Nnndj, Chuttra Gunsa, Ajnoba and 
Ooda carried away the bodies, and having thrown them in a 
nulah, placed stones upon them. We got fi^rm them 350 vum 
pees in cash, a horse, cooking utensils, and wearing apparel^ 
and having taken all the propt^rty to a village two coss east of 
Saugor we divided it. We then went to Sindwa where we pass- 
ed the night. We travelled on by regular marches to Kilouwa, 
where we encamped by the tank, 12 o’clock in the day, and 
after we had bathed, a quarrel occurred between me and Bubola 
on various accounts. Ajooba, Ooda, and myself left the gang 
and went home. Buhola and the rest of the gang committed 
only one murder after we left them. I reached home in the 
month of Jaet, and did not go out again until after the rains. 
X got about 80 rupees cash on this expedition, besides a 
belah, a thalee, a lotah, and a brass spoon. I reached my 
home after an absence of two months. 

SECOND EXPEDITION. « 

After the rains were over in the month of Koar, I and 
my brother Rambuksh, who died about three years ago, went 
outside our village, and having heard the cry of the kite on the 
right and that of the shamah on the left, proceeded to the house 
of Buhola ill Musseerpore, illakah Jalone. We staid with him 
four days, during which time the undermentioned 18 Thugs 
assembled. 

1 Kesuree Lodhee, inhabitant of churkeree (died in Sagur.) 

2 Dooj a (brother to Kesuree) lately arrested at Rampoor. 

3 Hurlall Jemadar, son of Kesuree, at large, inhabitant of 
Churkeree, Cawnpore. o 

4 Buhola Bunneea, approver. 

5 Desraj Kachee, arrested at Secundra. 

6 Chuttra Aheer, inhabitant of Gurree Mherreeai CawnporCi at 
large. 

7 Ghunsa Aheer, ditto. 

8 Nimdha Bunneea, deceased. 
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9 Kiilleean, son of R;innea, approver. 

10 Cierdliaree Brelumin, approver. 

11 Uainbiiksh Brehmun, deceased. 

12 Lalljoo Kac’chee, d^ed in Cawnpore Jail. 

13 Hliowan< e, inhabiianl of Mateepoor. 

14 Diiatiiicoa,soii ofGotiay Ludliee (never seen) since arrested 
at Sacer. 

15 Btiuijiin Lodliee (believed to have beeffseiit to Saj^ur frota 
Khnjooa.) 

IG Muckoa Lodhee (died on his way to Sagur.) 

17 Teeka Biiniieea, inhabitant of Gurreea, at large. 

Biidiila Lodli^, deceased. 

After 4 days we sacrificed a goat, and on the following 
morning we all went outside the village, and having heard the 
sbaninh on the right ainl tiie jackass on the left, took the road 
to Sag nr. We reached Etoiiroo. zillah Humer^rpoor, the same 
day. The next day at 12 o’clock we reached the river at Ju- 
lalpoor, and as we were crossing we fell in with a barber, by 
caste a Hindoo, who was on bis way from Calpee to Keitah. 
Bnhola wo i his confidence, and brought him on with him to 
1^1 iimna, where he induced him to halt under a peepul tree, 
outside the village. At 3 A. M. the next morning be started 
with ns, and about a coss and a quarter from the village he 
was strangled as he was walking along by one Chuttra. 

Bnhola and Ghunsa carried oii' the body and buried it 
deeply in a nalah, about 4 fields to the east of the road. We 
got from him 25 Rs. cash, a thalee, a br^ss hookah bottom, 
a razaee, a turban and a cloth coat. We reached Raht the 
same day. The next day we came to Omreea and in 2 or 3 
days more w*e reached Jaitpoor and we took up onr quarters 
in a grove close to the village, on the east side of it. Here 
we found encamped tlie following Jumaldee (Moosalman 
Thugs.) m 

Mirza Jemadar, inhabitant of S^em, Ondh, Fiitteh Jema« 
dar, and 1 0 others whose names 1 dont know. They had in com* 
pahy 3 Hindoo travellers. We joined them at 3M. M. the same 
day they started with us and when we reached Fiittehgunje,we 
took our quarters in the bazar fior the night. In the evening 
Omaida went to look for thebaile (grave) and returned about 
7 p. M. and said he had found at the distance of 2 mites and a 
half to the north east a dry ciicha well. This well is in tho 
midst of a plain. There is no nalah or \^ell near it. At 3 A. M. 
the next muniing Mirza Jemadar said, it is now cooi| we had 
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better commence marching. We all therl started. When we 
reached the baile» Oinaid said here is the baile. 

lliiiinooa Moonshee, Jemadar^ immediately said we have 
all got water let us perforin our abhvtions hereupon. The 
travellers sat down^ Kesaree then gave the thirnee (signal)^ and 
they were immediately strangled by Ranideen Jemadar, iVlihilbaa 
alias Omed, Bhemm^ liunnooa Moonshee, assisted by Dhun- 
nooa^ and Kesuree, sVbedar. 

Bubooa, Bukhtoura, Siimmooa, Nihia Sibbooa deponent 
and Ouiaidee carried oflf the bodies to the baile. It was distant 
1 mile from tire spot, where the murder was committed. We 
threw the bodies down without any earth or ftrambles to uon^ 
ceal them. If 1 am ordered 1 can point out these bodies. 
Thence we went to a grove distant 4 miles from the spot, 
where we had committed the murder, and divided the spoil, 
which consisted of IB lis. cash, 3 brass lotahs, a thalee and 2 
swords. 

I got for my share 4 anas and a sword w ith a silver gilt 
handle and its sheath was covered with red leather, and had a 
brass point to it. This 1 sold for 5 Rupees to Doulut 
Brehmeen, zumeendar of Birga,in illakah thannah Tailgratn, 
zillah Furruckabad. When I returned home after the division 
of thrs property, Runnooa Mooiishee with his gang of 25, and 
Mirza and Futteh Jemadars with their 12 men (making in all 
37 men) took the road to Ajoodheea. The rest of the gang, 
amounting to 24 men under Kesureo and Ramdeen, besides 
Bechoo and Horee Singha, returned to !Nawulguiigc, where 
we passed the night. 

The following day we all came to Hussungunge. The 
next morning I, Rammah and Lalsa separated from the gang 
and took the road homewards. At Nanamow Lalsa and Run- 
na parted from me. I returned home alone to Sukhrehnee. 
All 1 had gained on the ro^d 1 had spent, not one farthing did 
1 bring home. The sword above alluded to was the only 
thing 1 About 10th of Assar (*27th June) Kesuree su* 
bedar sent Nub^a Aheer to my house to tell me that if I 
wanted to join the gang, 1 must come to Anaow, 5 coss trom 
Cawnpoor on the Lucknow road. 1 replied 1 wont go again 
during the rains. Nuhla then went aw'ay to join Kesuree — 
seven or eight days afterwards I was afraid if I staid at home 
I should be arrested. 1 therefore fled on the 27ih of Assar to 
Byskapoorooa. In 3 days I was arrested (July 3) along 
with the other Thugs. 
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Riinnooa rode a ‘bay poney of the Tangiin breed, very 
stout aud strong witt» 3 white legs, with a star in tlie forehead;. 
Kesiiree rides a gsilloway bay mare, with a while blaze down 
the face, with two white hind legs; Dunnoo rode a white 
poney ; Bucheea rides a black poney with a wliite star in the 
ioreliead. 


Deposifhn of Sibboca^ son of Ghasee Lodhee^ inhabitant of Suh’- 
rehnee.illakha thana Turwa^ zillah Bela^ ilbth Juiy, 1033. 
THlKH EXPEDITION. 

When six days of By^akti had passed (10th April,) I and 
iDeeiia Thug left Sukrehnee, and having crossed the Ganges at 
Mendy Ghat, went to the Poorooaof Bys, iilakah Oudh,tothe 
Louse of Kesuree, Siibedar of Thugs: here we found the fol- 
lowing Thu js assembled. 

1 Kesurec, son of Budda Subedar Lodhee, formerly inhabitant 
of Puckerahpoor, Dooab. 

2 Mihrb:ui, alias Omed. son of Biajee Lodhee, formerly inhabi- 
tant of Nahgaiii, Dooab. 

3 Kutnina, son of Munnah Lodhee, formerly inhabitant of 
Gntakapuorooa, Dooab. 

4 Lalsa, son of no. 2, formerly inhabitant of Rehgaon, Dooab* 

5 Bulla, broth* r to no. 3, formerly inhabitant of Ontkapoo- 
rooa, Dooab. 

(> Bhimnia, son of Chedday Lodhee, inhabitant of Byoka Poo- 
rooa, uude. 

7 Beekboo, son of Niind ay, formerly inhabitant of Jout, Dooab. 

8 Nnhhi Alieer, formeily inhabitant of Goshaengung, Oude. 

9 Deena son of Khuga, inliabitiuii of Sukrehnee, Dooab. 

10 Summooa, son of lloree Lodhee, inliabitant of Sukrehare. 

11 Dooja, sonof Munsa Lodhee, inhabitant of Bhera Kbasa, 
Dooab. 

12 Sibbooa, deponent. 

13 H eera Lodhee, inhabitant of Nowada, Oudh, and two others, 
whose names I cannot recollect. When we had sacrificed a 
goat, we went out to take the omens in hh urhdr held, situated 
4 fields to the east of the village. On the third day we heard 
the call of the partridge on the left and the braving of an ass on 
the right and then we started off on an expedition. The first 
place we went to was Nowulgunge. The next day on the road 
we fell in with two Hindoos in a garden. Kesuree and Bhim- 
ma won their confidence and brought them to a bunnea’s shop 
to Bango mow, where they halted for the night. Kutnma at 5 
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P. M. went on to find a place to bury tliem, at J paH 6 P. M. 
lie rctii/ncd anil reported that hn had (bund a ciictia w«^ll a coss 
dist lilt and that it the travellers could be induced to start at 3 
A, M. they would arrtve at the spot in ^very good time, lii 
tile evening we finished our meals and then went to sleep : at 3 
A. M. the next inorniiig Humniu awoke ns all, and said let us 
stall, it is now the liotweather, and it is very I'aliguingto march 
ill the middle of the day ; they then started with ns and at the 
appointed spot lliimnia siid here is the buile (aiiglice grave.) 
Kesuree (lien induced the two travellers to halt, under pretence 
of pt^rt'orming their ablutions, lie then gave the jhirriee (signal) 
for s(ran»liiig hiuI tliey were murdered by Dooja and lieera 
a>sisied by Kesnieeand JBhimma. 

Ileekooa, Mihrban alias Omed, Nuhia, Summooa and Run* 
nooa carried ofi' their bodies to the well, which had been fixed 
i<poii by the latter the day before and thrown in. 1 cannot 
point out tills Will, as I did not go. Ki^mma said there was 
water in i(, and that they threw no* earth upon the bodies. 
Tnence we went with the property of these two victims to a 
prove at Lohta, situated to the west of the village. Here we 
divided the spoil. I got as my share only 1 Re. 4 anns. 
I'heuce we went to Tekeah and took np onr quarters at the 
Ruiiti(>eab shops. Here we fell in with the undermentioned 
25 Thugs, who had taken up their quarters at the Bunneeab 
shop previous to onr arrival. 

1 Hniinooa Jtniadar Lodhee, inhabitant of Bcdiarecapuor, 

DooaJ'. , 

2 Dhiiiinooa Jemadar Lodhee, ditto, 

3 Ibiksheea Jemadar, dit^o. 

4 Hhiikkaree, son of Dulleep, Lodhee (seized at Tekeah) in- 
habitant of Kiioordapoor, Dooah. 

.5 Noiila Lodliee, inhabitant of Behareeapoor, Dooab. 

0 Ki sea Lodhee, ditto. 

7 ILihola Lodhee, brother to no. 2, inhabitant of Dooab. 

8 Seliila Lodhee, ditto Dooab. 

0 Oomakl Lodluki, inhabitant of Sukrhena, Dooab. 

10 Hirninunchnla, son of Runnooa. 

The names of the others I dout remember, but I know 
that there were 25 of them in all. The next morning we went 
lu compiny to Meeagungf. Here we found encamped at tl.e 
B*otnea*s honacs — 

1 R.iindren, son of rumma Jemadar, inhabitant of Rojeinow 
Looub. 
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2 Mohktim, grand uncle to no. inhabitant of Bettour, 
Dof>ab. 

3 Biibhooa, son to no^. 2 

4 Omaida, son of llamhison Lodhec, inhabitant of Miijulee^ 
Dooab. 

6 Gunnooa, brother to no. 4 

6 Dliunriooa Lodhee, inhabitant of Eettonr, Dooab. 

7 Biikhtoura, ditto. 

8 Doorga; son of no. 2 

9 Nodhee Lodhee, inhabitant of Bettoiir, Dooab. 

I'he next morning early ihese joined ns and we proceedt-d 
in company to Hnssiitiirnnge. Wlien we had finislied o :v diu- 
ner, Beechooa alias Bihar Jemadar, and Hooree Singh Jt iiin- 
dar both arrested in the late dour in Kyswara, cainc and look 
up their quarters wdth us. They joined us and we proceedul 
next morning and reached Nawulgunge by J2 mid-day ( uni 
halted at a w'ell under a niangoe tree to the west of the town.) 
Ill the evening Kesnree brought out to our encampment two 
men whose confidence he had won. One was u iiioosulin to 
the other was a chum.ir who practised as a doctor. They had 
come from Nagpoor, and \vere going to Bareilly. About halt 
after one oVIock the next morning we started with tLem, and 
having quitted the high road, took that leading to Mow, 
generally called Kool Puharee Mow. About one c^ss from 
that village we halted at a nalali on pretence of washing one 
faces, <^c. and they were both strangled. 

The Moosulman by Chuttra Alieer and the Cluimar b/ 
Niindha. 

Their bodies were carried off ajnd buried under some stones 
in the nalah, by Noubi, Dooja, and tlaral, whose sister Ktsn- 
ree married. 

I cant say whether the bodies are still there, or whetlier 
they have been taken away by the wild beasts. We got from 
them 80 Rupees in cash, a lotah, a tlialee, and a tin washed 
copper lotah, the latter article as it was no use to us we threw 
down with the bodies. 
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THE KING OF NIPAL. 

Maba Raja Deraj Rajindra Vikram Shah, Ring of Nipal, 
succeeded bis father at the enrly age of three years. His High* 
ness is now in his 21st year and is the father of three fine boys, 
the heir apparent being 4 years of age. 

The Maha Rajah is the son of Oirvan Jodh Vikram Shah, 
the son of Run Bahedoor Shah, the son of Singh Purtab, the 
son of Pirtbi Narayun, theOoprkbali conqueror of Nipal; the 
Goorkha dynasty has existed in Nipal proper since A. D. 
1766. 

The present Rajah’s father died of small pox at an early 
age. He was a promising Prince and had sat on the guddee 
from early infancy, in consequence of the abdication of Run 
Bahadoor in his favour. When Run Bahadoor abdicated, he 
appointed one of the Ranees as Regent and guardian to his 
young son, and retired to Benares. After a short residence in 
the holy city he returned to Nipal, shortly after which, he was 
killed in durbar by his own natural brother ; the murderer was 
however speedily done for by directions of General Bheem Sen 
'Tbappa, who preserved the life of the young Raja, and be- 
came Prime Minister of State, in which high office he conti- 
nues to the present time . — Sumachar Durptm. 
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MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE STEAM 
• FUND. 


Ther^ was a very thin attendance at the Meetings of Sub- 
scribers to the Steam Fund on Saturday last, not twenty being 
present ; but amongst these a wordy war was waged for more 
than two hours, when the patience and self-denial of the many 
was entirely exhausted, (their entrance into the College Hall 
having been greeted with the intelligence of the long and an^ 
xiously desired arrival of a vessel from Europe) and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were agreed to and followed instanter by a 
general move. We are unable to give any account of the 
proceedings, which amounted to no more than a personal con- 
ference on the subject of the disposal of the fund. 

We do not see that the slightest advantage is gained in 
the result ot this Meeting ; for as the question of ‘ right of 
appropriation’ has been so much insisted on, our perceptions 
are too blunted to discover that the Committee or any number 
of subscribers assembled together possess one whit more right 
to hold over the Madras subscriptions in the manner resolved 
upon for one twelve month, than they have by their own shew- 
ing to dispose of these same subscriptions to any other object 
than that to which they were specifically addressed. The 
case is flow placed in a very simple condition : — the managers 
of the Bombay plan, the only people possessing a constructive 
right to the Steam Fund lately raised at Madras, have signified 
their readiness to relinquish to such subscribers as may be wil- 
ling to take back the amount of their respective contributions. 
Now if Jack, Tom and Harry, all or either, choose to claim 
the return of their subscribed quotas for the sake of adding 
their support to the active Bengal scheme, we should like to 
know whether resolution no. 3” of Saturday's Meeting will 
be of the remotest possible avail in affording even a colourable 
pretext to the Committee for refusing compliance ? In /aw, 
we think it will not : in point of justice we say assuredly not. 
This question, however, will doubtless be soon settled by the 
appointment of an agent at Madras to receive subscriptions to 
the “ New Bengal Steam Fund’^; and ive hope it will be thus 
brought to issue for the satisfaction of the public. 
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At a General Meeting of the Subscribers to the Madras 
Steam Fund, held pursuant to public notice at the new 
College Hall, on the *l^th March, 1834, it was nnanimousig 
resolved* ‘ 

1st. That it appeafing from the published correspon- 
dences between the (Jornmittees of the three Presidencies that 
tiie prospectus for establishing a steam communication between 
JBombay and Suez, as adopted by a public meeting at Bombay 
on the 14th May last, and for the furtherance of which pros- 
pectus a subscription has been raised in the Madras Presiden- 
cy pursuant to the resolution of a general meeting held on the 
14th June last, has not met with the concurrence of the Pre- 
sidency of Bengal; but that another scheme has been project- 
ed and adopted at a general meeting at that Presidency for 
establishing a steam communication with Suez from Calcutta 
as a point of departure, and that consequently the pecuniary 
means of carrying into effect Are prospectus of Bombay have 
proved hitherto insufficient, and the project has for the present 
been postponed by the Bombay Committee, pending a re- 
ference by them to the home authorities, and has bgcome 
dependent on the result of such reference, and the Bombay 
Committee having, under these circumstances, intimated their 
readiness to relinquish the Madras Fund in case it shall appear 
that the subscribers should adopt different views from them- 
selves — this meeting consider it necessary to decide by further 
resolutions on the disposal of the fund raised by the Madras 
aubscription. ' 

2d, That although this meeting do not consider them- 
selves authorized to dispose of those funds in favor <»f any 
other specific object than that expressed by the resolutions of 
June last without the option of the subscribers, yet they 
are decidedly of opinion that the disposal of them towards 
advancing the general object of steam navigation between 
India and England deserves the concurrence of the subscribers 
at large. 

3d. Tha\ the funds raised be invested in Government 
securities in the names of the Chairman and two members of 
the Committee and be held by the Committee for the benefit 
and furtherance of any plan for establishing steam communi- 
cation between India and England which shall be in progress 
with the sanction of the Supreme Government on this day 
twelve month, with the exception of that portion of them of 
which a return may be demanded within one month from that 
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date by any subscribers individually, in case suoh sanction 
shall not happen to be given in favor of the Bombay prospec- 
tus, and that in case no such plan shall be in progress, such 
fund be handed over by the benefit and furtherance of any the 
iirst such successful and progressing steam navigation establish- 
ment which* shall have completed two voyages out and home 
between India and Suez in any one year. 

4tb. That this meeting have the warmest sense of the 
inuniheent liberality by which the cause of steam navigation 
between India and England has been supported by the Su> 
]Teme Government of India; and that their grateful thanks 
are eminently due to the High! Hon. Lord William Bentinck, 
the Governor General, for his personal encouragement of that 
undertaking, through which chiefly its final success is relied 
on, and without which this project, opening such vast and in* 
calculable benefits to our country and to mankind, would in 
all probability have proved abortive. 

5tli. That a copy of the preceding resolution signed by 
the Chairman be presented by him to his Lordship on the first 
opportunity. 

That this meeting consider the public greatly in- 
debted to the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund for 
their zealous practical exertions towards accomplishing an 
extensive plan of steam communication between England and 
India, directed with a view to impart the greatest benefit to all 
parts of the eastern empire, and that the thanks of this meet- 
ing be ctvnmunicated by the Chairman to that Committee. 

7th. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Madras Steam Committee and to the Chairman of this and 
the last meeting, as well for their care and conduct in fulfilling 
the trusts reposed in them and in promotion of the common 
cause of steam navigation between England and India, as for 
the conduct of the Chairman in fulrilling the duties of the 
chair this day.’’ 

(Signed) Geo. Norton, Chairman. 

Madras Herald ^ March 31.] • 

MEETING OF THE MADRAS PHILANTHROPIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Circii/afor of Wednesday last has, what he terms, 
and may consider, a full and satisfactory report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting of the Madras Philanthropic Asso- 
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elation : full, we grant it is, but that it is satisfactory in all its 
parts, or likely to prove so, we cannot admit. We have read 
it carefully, mote so probably than we should have done had 
we not reason to know it had been prepared by the Committee, 
and cannot come to other conclusion than that noticed in our 
last; and that such will be the opinion of the public generally, 
or rather the conclusion they will come to, however much we 
could wish it otherwise, not a doubt remains upon our mind. 
The following are the resolutions brought forward upon the 
occasion : — 

On the motion of Mr. J. Crookshanks, seconded by Mr. 
-Boswell, the Rev. J. Smith was called to the chair. 

On the motion of Mr. P. Carstairs, (Treasurer of the 
Committee of Management,) seconded by Mr. W. T. Good, 
it was resolved — 

“ I. — That the Report now read be received and adopt- 

ed.” 

An amendment to the foregoing resolution was moved 
by Mr. C. R. Dunhill, and seconded by Mr. Thorpe, 
junior — 

** That this Meeting, while fully sensible of the services 
of the Committee, sincerely regret the melancholy prospects of 
the Madras Philanthropic Association,’’ exhibited in the 
Report read this evening, and conceive an enquiry into the 
past measures, as well as the present state of the Society, to be 
of paramount importance ; due to the interest of the institution 
itself and necessary for the satisfaction of its subscribers and 
friends — it is accordingly resolved, previous to the adoption 
and printing of the Report now read, to appoint a Special 
Committee for the purpose of investigating the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Association, from its commencement 
to the present period — ^n whose report this meeting will be 
prepared to determine on the revival or abolition of the 
Madras Philanthropic Association. 

** The following gentlemen be accordingly solicited to 
constitute the ISpecial Committee, with power to select a Pre- 
sident and a Secretary; and that three of the Members to form 
a quorum for transaction of business, viz. Rev. M. Bowie, 
Mr. J. P. Cropley, Mr. Deputy Commissary W. Brooks, 
Mr, J. L. Thorpe, jr., and Mr. W. Crampton, sr.” 

The original motion was however carried, notwithstand- 
ing the amendment held out to the Committee of Management 
in exposition of their conduct and proceedings which, if cor- 
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Tret, they ought to Have courted rather than opposed, as it 
would have tended more to remove every doubt and unplea- 
sant feeling entertained of them than all they may say in 
their own defence. IMie opposition offered, being to the nomi- 
nation of Europeans, came with a very ill grace from persons 
who had received so largely from the European community. 
It was neither respectful to them, or calculated to do the Asso- 
ciation any good, and such we apprehend will be found to be 
its ultimate effects. 

On the motion of Mr. Lacey, seconded by Mr. Mabony, 
it was resolved ^ 

II. — “ That this meeting cannot but record its expression 
of approbation of the proceedings of the late Committee of 
Management, and while it laments the want of success that 
have attended their labours, it desires to state its conviction, 
that in the midst of tlie obstacles and difficulties with which 
they have had to contend, they have exercised both judgment 
and perseverance in promoting the objects of the Association.^’ 

On the motion of Mr. Sheriff, seconded by Mr, Jones, 
it was resolved — 

III. — ** That this Meeting regrets to learn the failure of 
the primary object for which the Association was established ; 
and with a view of rendering the future proceedings of the So- 
ciety as beneficial as possible to the East Indian community, 
resolves tliat a new Committee be formed of the undermen- 
tioned gentlemen, and any five or more of their number, who 
may acoept the office, shall be competent to draw up a plan 
and submit the same for the consideration of the subscribers at 
large, for the most expedient and useful appropriation of the 
remaining funds of the institution, viz, 

Kev. M. Bowie, Mr. W. Taylor, 

Kev. W, Taylor, Mr. E, Mahooy, 

Rev. J. Smith, Mr. J. Connor, 

Lieut. J. Braddock, Mr. J. Chamier, 

Mr. P. Carstairs, Mr. J. L. Thorpe, 

Mr. J. Eonceca, Mr. A. Bowswell, and 

Mr. G. Vensoraeren, Mr. J. M, Wilson. 

On the motion of Mr. J! Fonceca, seconded by Mr. J. 
Connor, it was resolved — 

IV. — “ That the thanks of the Meeting be presented to 
the Officers and Committee of Management for the past two 
years, and to the subscribers and donors for the pecuniary aid 
afforded to the association. 
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TIic chair being vacated , * 

On the motion of Mr. Boswell, seconded by Mr. Cbamier, 
it was resolved — 

“ Ihat the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the 
Chairman, for his obliging and valuable services this even- 
mg/ 

•.^laving thus given the resolutions agreed to at the Meet- 
ing held on Friday last, we will in our next go into an exami- 
nation of the items of receipts and disbursements, wiih a view 
of enabling our readers to judge for themselves how far they 
ought to have been carried, and how far, every circumstance 
being considered, and every reasonable allowance made, the 
Committee are entitled to public confidence. — Madras Courier^ 
March 26. 


THE COORG COUNTRY, 


Coorg — Marekerah, the capital — The Mdhd Swdmee — Shoot- 
ing Excursions in the Intenor — Second Visit and Return. 

The kingdom of Coorg, situated to the we.stward of My- 
sore, is of small extent, being comprised within the twelfth 
degree of North latitude, and the seventy-fifth and seventy- 
sixth degrees of .East longitude. It is about fifty miles in 
lengtl), and thirty-five only in the broadest part. Surrounded 
by lofty mountains, for the most part inaccessible, it contains 
many others, scattered over the interior surface, forming a suc- 
cession of wild rugged hills, and highly cultivated valleys ; 
and, as if this were not sufficient to confirm its title to the af»- 
pellation of, a strong country,’’ they have divided the whole 
interior into squares. Those where no streams or marshes are 
contained, being generally about a mile, in width, with an 
enormous ditch and high mound, or back, formed by the ori- 
ginal contents of the ditch ; and covered inside and out, with 
deep jungle, in which are included many enormous forest trees. 
Some of these enclosures have four apertures for ingress and 
egress one in each face ; particularly those through which the 
principal roads pass, and whiclrcouseqtiently present so many 
strong barriers against an approaching enemy. Every hill and 
mountain is also covered with jungle ; the finest leak, jack, 
mango, and other large trees, growing spontaneously in a coun- 
try watered by numerous streams, and continual fogs and misty 
clouds, which, from its great height, even above Mysore, are 
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attracted by the hills, and cover them during the In 

such a country, no town or village meets the eye until you are 
close upon it ; but though 1 have traversed nearly the whole, 
at different times, IMo not remember to have seen above six 
or eight villages throughout; and 1 am indeed, inclined to 
pronounce the majority ot its inhabitants to be wild elephants, 
tigers, bears bisons, buffalos, hyenas, civets, elks, deer, ante* 
lopes, and minor game. With such resources, it is easy to 
ensure a day’s sport, by opening the barriers of one or more 
enclosures for some time previous, and when required, to se- 
cure them simultaneously. 

Iff « « « « « ii? 

On the !22d of March, after a hearty breakfast, pro- 
vided for us by the Rajah’s people, gratis, we mounted I wo 
large elephants, at day-break, and proceeded over hills and 
through vales, up and down, zig-zag now at the bottom of 
deep ravines, then at the lop of precipices, till at last, after 
eighteen hours’ fagging, we reached the palace, built for the 
accommodation of Europeans, outside the stone fort of 

MAREKERAM, " 

the capital. This place is delightfully situated on an eminence, 
near the summit of a range of lofty jand difficult mountains, 
but is nevertheless commanded by them, and had actually 
been breaclied from them. The pass up these mountains being 
fortified and defended, however, would make it a very strong 
place, fvr it completely commands every approach on the 
other side. The distance we estimated at twenty-four miles. 
The Rajah’s own palace is inside the fort; but his horse and 
elephant stables are outside, on the slope of the glacis. The 
town is remarkably clean and well built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road ; and at the further extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering, 
you come upon a small plain with a magnificent tomb, erected 
by the present Rajah, to the memory of his late brother, and 
his wife. The people invite Europeans in, And shew them 
every part of the building; and 1 really tinnk it surpasses 
both Ilyder’s andTippoo’s, as.well as that erected by Aurung- 
zebe, over his favourite wife at. Auriingabad. It is much in 
the style of Maliomedaii edifices, being a wide square with a 
handsome dome in centre, and four turrets at the angles. On 
the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a weathercock above 
it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 
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On this spot, by appointment, ' we met the Maha 
SvKamee, at half-past three in the evening^. He was dressed in 
a Major GeneraPs uniform, appeared to be about thirty years 
of age, with very handsome features,*. and a person in which 
were joined both activity and strength. He immediately 
shook hands with us, and desired us to be seated, after a short 
conversation in Hindoostanee, which he at first addres^-ed to 
an interpreter, until he found that I could speak and under- 
stand him in that language ; he then produced several rifles, 
ready loaded, ordered cocoa-nuts to be hoisted on the tops of 
spears, fifty yards oft*, and then desired us to fire. Suffice it to 
say, he beat us both most completely, splitting every nut he 
fired at in the centre, while we either struck the sides or miss- 
ed entirely. After tliis, he asked us to take a ride with him ; 
a beautiful English horse was brought to me, an Arabian to 
Lieutenant Williamson, and he himself also rode aVery fine 
Arabian. We rattled about in the square for half an hour, 
when he desired us to alight and rest ourselves ; and taking a 
long spear, performed seveial feats with it still on horseback, 
with great grace and dexterity. Our horses being brought 
again, we remounted, and proceeded with him to the fort • the 
Rajah insisting on our riding one on each side of him all the 
way. On entering his palace, we were amused by a set of 
dancing girls, keeping time to reels and country dances played 
on two fiddles; and the Maha Swamee shewed us various por- 
traits of himself, the King, the Prince of Wales, General 
WellesUy, &c. He then took us into another apartment, and 
shewed us a dozen of highly finished single and double rifles, 
by Manton and Jover; fowling pieces, pistols, &c., then an 
air gun, which he desired us to try. It was now seven p. m., 
and torch-light had succeeded the daylight in Jiis court-yard ; 
we took aim out of the window, at various things and hit them, 
and I even knocked down a lime, a species of small lemon, 
off the top of a cocoa-nut, so uncommonly true did it carry. 
His son and several relations were next introduced to us, all 
fine looking boys : and the heir apparent, being about seven or 
eight years old, dressed in a General’s uniform, with a sword 
*>y his side, put me in mind of some old French prints, in 
which the girls are dressed in hoops and farthingales, and the 
boys with bag wigs and small swords. Ram-fights, &c. were 
going on all this time in the yard, as it were to amuse the at- 
tendants; and two of the rams had four horns each. Then a 
lion made his appearance, led by a dozen men, with a strong 
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rope. Tie appeared* very tame, played with his leaders, and 
suffered me to go up to him and pat him on the back. I ac- 
knowledge this was a bit of bravado on my part, and I was 
by no means sure h.^w it would be received. Thank (iod ! 
it turned t)ut well ! though there was more folly than judgment 
in the attempt. Next came a large royal tiger and two pan- 
thers, the former having his claws pared, but very savage, try- 
ing every instant to break loose. We took leave at half past 
seven, quite pleased with tiie kind and adable treatment of this 

Prince, who, I am inclined to believe, is adored by his people. 

^ ^ ^ 

** On the 24th, we took a pedestrian stroll in the evening 
in search of common game, but returned unsuccesful ; the 
Jungle b< ing every way impenetrable ten yards from the road. 
This day J beat the Tlajah in firing : and as he seemed busy^ 
we took leave early, though he would not even hint so to us. 
We then visited his pets in their own habitations. The lioness 
has a capital house in the fort, with a boarded floor and glass 
wimi jvvs, very uncommon in the East, and seems to be his 
greatest favorite. I mistook her sex the first day. Her ma- 
jesty would not sit still a moment, while I attempted to sketch 
her. Th(? tiger is housed with several panthers and leopards; 
and extraordinary to relate, a large mortar is mounted in the 
same place. This is the only piece of ordnance 1 have seen in the 
C* org country ; an 1 indeed, this Prince seems to turst more to 
the aff'cciions of his subjects, and the justice of the English, 
than to th« strength of his fortifications and the multitude of his 
guns. 

4*'- # ^ T- ^ 

Having been ordered to form a light corps from both bat- 
talions of tlie regiment, with authority to select both men and 
officers from the 2d battalion at Cannanore, I availed myself 
of the opportunity to pay a second visit to this interesting 
Prince, and Mr. Cole was good enough to write and entieat he 
would be so kind as gratify my wishes, althougl^ not exactly 
the season. Accompanied by Lieutenant Meredith, a very 
line young man of the regiment, also a keen sportsman, since 
unfortunately dead, I accordingly set out, and on the 17th Oc- 
tober, 1812, reached Sedaseer, the first village in his country; 
after which my diary regularly proceeds as follows: 

Here we were regaled with a euddoo^ curry and rice, 


^ A grood, or pumpkiii. 
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by the Croog Rajah’s guards, who refused any ppcuniary 
remuneration. The stockades seem newly finished. VVe had 
some very unpleasent heavy rain in the evening, and saw many 
wild-fowl in the tank. The whole roa\jl from Periapatam is 
extremely bad and would require much repair to fit it for the 
passage of guns. There was more rain in the night, succeeded 
by a fog. 

“ On the 18th of October we set forward, still in our palan- 
quins, in a dense fog; the bearers bad, and the road much 
worse, being nearly impassable for wheel-carriages. At nine 
A. M. we arrived at an open choultry in a small bazar at Seda- 
poor, distance ten miles ; the barrier strong, with a dry ditch : 
got a curry and eggs for breakfast, gratis ; and at half past 
eleven mounted two elephants. 

At one mile, a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

1 i, — a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

2, — a small tank and swamp. 

2^, — another barrier. 

3, —a large swamp on the right. 

3|, — a house on the right. 

— another barrier, with paddy ground to the left, at 
some distance. 

4J, — a nice tank, and the village of Amootoonaur to the 
right, beyond the paddy ground ; a small clear hill beyond it. 

5, — a barrier. 

6, — paddy ground and small village. 

7, — houses on both sides, and paddy ground. 

7i, — a barrier. 

8, — a barrier. 

Q, — several houses : we ascended a small hill. 

11, — Verajundrapett; the road the whole way was very 
bad. The last four miles, in particular, through swamps and 
paddy ground, intersected by deep water-courses. 

“We arrived at twenty minutes past three P. M., and 
took a walk to look at a Christian church, building at the 
western extienAty of the village; it is about half finished; 
and will be a grand edifice for the Romish Christians to erect 
in a Pagan country. It is built from the foundation of a 
porous .stone, called soap-stone on the Malabar coast, cemented 
with light clay, very thick ; and from a distance resembles an 
old Gothic rum in England. It will be fully sufficient for two 
hundred communicants; and this, 1 understand, is the number of 
these mongrel Christians exclusive of their children : the whole 
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population of the village being two thousand, also exclusive, 
of chiidreii. We afterwards visited the natives’ place of wor- 
sliip in the village, which is like a common choultry outside, 
but a door opening ^vithin discovers in the back part a stone 
bull, or cow, covered with flowers, and immediately behind it 
a full length portrait of the late Rajah, set in a gold recess 
ill the wall. The Rajah’s Subadar, who is an obliging hand- 
some man, unlike the superstitious bigots of other countries, 
s( 3 emed anxious that we should look at it. He afterwards 
gave us curry, rice, fruit, vegetables, c&c., and even sent us 
two China plates, and one copper spoon to eat with ; or rather, 
1 fancy, to dole out each man’s portion of the curry ; for, 
finding us conversant in his own language, he probably never 
dreamed we were such Goths as not to be able to eat with 
our fingeis. He had previously furnished ns with a table and 
two chairs. 1 fired at a wild dog and a jackall on the road, 
hut saw no game; and here we slept in our palanquins. 

On the 19th we set out at three A. M., and proceeded 
to the Cauvery river, which wc reached at 7 A. M. and cross- 
ed in boats ; the stream being about six feet deep. The banks 
are exceedingly high and steep; and a strong barrier is placed 
on the left bank, called -Angree. I reckon this twelve miles 
from Veerajundrapett. We crossed a deep nullah at sixteen, 
anotiier at eighteen, where there is a very strong barrier, called 
Mootall Mooroo, and another a little further on. We also 
crossed the Boharie nullah at nineteen and a half, and came to 
another Jjarricr at twenty where there is a tappall hut. After 
this, we proceeded through swamps over hills, &c. and at 
length passed through a strong barrier at twenty-four; after 
which we ascended the mountain, and found the fort of Mare- 
kerah completely repaired, and passing it, took up our abode 
in the old place, at quarter past twelve, having been nine 
hours and a quarter on the road ; the last five on elephants. 
We then had our breakfast and took a sleep, after which mount- 
ed two fine horses, and paid our respects to the Maha Swamee. 
He received us in his usual manner, in his pahft^e, having sent 
of his camp equipage, &c. to give us a shooting party in the 
interior. No general officer’s uniform this time; but he look- 
ed well, and was very kind and attentive. He showed us two 
lions, two tigers, two wild buffaloes, and a royal tiger-cub; then 
gun, completely made, and highly finished, by his o\Vn smith : 
and 1 really never saw a more elegant fowling-piece. After 
sitting nearly two hours with him, we took our leave ; and 
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when our dinner was served up, two of his fiddlers made their 
appearance and regaled us with English tunes; in short, every 
thing apes England in this most extraordinary p ace. AVe, 
Ivro p'lain soldiers, sat down to a roasted goose, and twenty 
other dishes, and drank a bottle of English cLut l between us; 
rejecting, to the amazement of the beholdoi>, nia .eira, beer, 
hock, all of which they expected us to sw allovv. 

“ On the 20th of October we ro-^e with llie lark, and 
took a walk, first to the mausoleum, and alterwiirds to the 
horse and elephant stables. The little white tlephant lirul 
grown considerably, but bis skin was getting darker, and 
he appeared to be in bad health. Lieutenant Da vies joined 
us here from Mysore, at half-past ten ; and having to start 
early, we dined at noon. At one P. M., the Uajah arrived in 
his military uniform, on horseback. He dismounted and sat 
with us some lime, shewing us some of his guns, and then 
inviting us to mount our horses, and proceed, he accompa- 
nied us to the top of the hill, when wishing us good sport, he 
returned, and we pursued our journey. We found six tents 
pitched in a clean compound, about five miles ofl*. Ileie was 
also an immense well-finished mud building, with a most 
substantial thatched roof, called Cuggore Punug ; made as a 
kind of a depot, in which things are kept for the llajalTs use, 
and also his occassional liimtirig residence. Here we found 
three good cots in one tent, threewriting tables in anoilu r, a sot 
of dining tables, chairs, &c., in a third, and we \^(ire accompa- 
nied by at least one thousand sepoys, match-lock- men and 
pike-inen, besides two of the llajah’s ennuchs, with three 
of his fowling pices, three palancpiins, three horses^ and tliree 
elephants; in addition to which we met about one thousand 
match- lock-men near the place waiting our arrival. We had 
scarcely retired to rest, after eating ahearly dinner, before 
Lieutenant Prindham also j >ined ns from Marekerah, with 
anotlier cot, dx. ; this officer ami Lienienant Davits, having 
followed us from Mysore, with a letter from Mr. Cole. 

-ric ^ ^ ^ # 

On the 22d we set out a little after six A. M.; it was 
impossible to tell the direction, l>ut through rivers, jungles. 
See.; and latterly, ascendiui* a steep and very high mountani, 
covered with wood, our elephants groping and kneeling, wliile 
our empty palanquins could not even be carried up from the 
bottom; we gained a beautiful plain on the summit* covered 
with trees and deep jungle ail aiouud it; the distance about 
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t!ig;ht miles ; it is called Pcrumboo Kand, on a range designat- 
ed Punnyinaut Koonuo. 

t- * # 

'' Oil the 24th of^October we tried another wSpot, a little 
out of our way back to Marckerah, but bad no sport ; killinj^ 
one elk only and returned home in the evening. I have ob- 
served, that every square league, or mile, occasioridlly is mark- 
ed out into a kind of fortification; having a high bank deep 
ditch, hedge, and barrier. This renders the country extremely 
strong in a military point of view, every man being a good 
marksman, and famous for sporting; because two thousand 
men can do more, in such enclosures, than ten, or even twenty 
thousand, in equally thick jungle, without these advantages. 
I remarked, also, this evening, from my bed-room window, an 
immense concourse of people, seemingly labourers, winding 
through a distant road, and mentiouinu the circumstance at din- 
ner, I observed it threw a damp on the countenances of the 
attendants, amongst whom, in spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, I saw the native officer of our honorary guard. No 
one would satisfy my cuiio-^ily. 1 therefore changed the sub- 
ject and speaking to my old friend the butler, asked him how 
iui came to be so sickly since 1 last saw him, and what had 
become of four fat Bengalese, who amused me with their ci- 
vilities when I was last there? A part of their duty being to 
run after ns, if we only went into the garden for a moment; 
one carrying a chair, another a giigletof water, a third a bot- 
tle and tumbler; as if an European could not exist a minute 
without such accompaniments. He turned pale, and trem- 
bled ; told me he had a fever, but was now better, and that 
the other men were gone away. I rallied him on his grave 
appearance, and enquired if he was not happy. He immedi- 
ately replied, Happy ! he must be happy in such a service; 
that every one under the Maha Swamee enjoyed happi- 
ness.’^ I immediately launched forth in his praise, and I 
observed this gave Mahomed pleasure; little did [dream 
that every word he or 1 uttered would be instUntly repeated 
to the liajah ; yet, fortunately, every thing I then jiad to say 
was favorable. On retiring to .rest, and sitting down to bring 
up my journal, the occurrences of the day passing in review, [ 
began to veminate particularly on the workmen I bad 
and all the repairs I had witnessed in the fort and barriers. It 
immediately struck me that the Rajah mistaking a late prohi- 
bition of Europeans passing through his country, issued in 
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conseqnence of the gross misconduct of two officers', both 
since dismissed from the King^s and Company’s service, had 
imagined the British were going to declare war against him, 
and was consequently fortifying his ccvmtry ; and I supposed 
the work people were employed on some strong place in the 
neighbourhood. Having obtained special permission formyselt 
and companions, I therefore determined that I would imme- 
diately undeceive him, as an act of kindness to both parties. 

-if t H' * 

We took ^ur leave of the Rajah, who received us in 
palace where he was amusing himself shooting blunt headed 
arrows at different men armed with spear and shield ; wliose 
business was to guard themselves, and receive the blow on 
their shields. He afterwards fired at marks, rode several 
horses in a ring ; and lastly, managed two elephants, one of 
W’hich he requested me to mount, and drove me about lor a 
short time and then dismounted. 1 had been intormed that in 
consequence of niy increased rank, since I was last there, he 
had prepared an elephant as a pre«?ent. 1 then imagined this 
was the one, but I was mistaken. He gave Meredith a bird s 
head, called Malliarapah, a gold mounted Coorg knife, hud 
sandal wood stick ; and to me, two spears, a gold-mounted 
knife, sandal-stick, and bird's head, and wished us a pleasent 
journey. With all this kindness I could not help remarking, 
that his Highness had lost some ot his affability, so easily 
are we led by circumstances, or by previous opinion, to lancy 
what perhaps has no existence. His conduct to us throughout 
had been kind and condescending, beyond that of any native 
Prince T ever knew, and was never equalled, in after times, 
but by the Rajah of Nepannee. He was particularly fond ot 
the flower of the Calderah, called in Hindoostanee kewrah, 
the odour of which is generally too strong for English organs, 
but sweet beyond any flower in the East. No man in his <lo- 
inlnions dare use it, all being the property of the Maha Swa- 
mee ; as the finest flowers of their garden arc appropriated 
solely to the Recoratioii of their temples, by all the other na- 
tives <ff India ’ 

^ ^ -j. * ^ 

The Rajah, Lingrajiinder Wadeer, died in the year 1820, 

and was succeeded on the mnsnud by his son, whom I had 
seen an infant in 1810. I had hoard of no cruelties commuted 
by the present Maha Swarnee, who is described as a mild, in- 
offensive younginan. The English have had, however, little 
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or no intercourse wilii that country since 1311, a road being 
4)[)ened through Wynand to the Malabar coast, and a capital 
ghaut made by our own pioneers. I liave omitted to men- 
tion, that as this country abounds with royal tigers, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be hunted every season, and 
the former liajah seldom killed fewer than there were days in 
the year ; and invariably gave a gold bangle to the first man 
who should toucli the tiger after he had fired, which must make 
brave soldiers. 
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PAPER ON THE CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 

After the first fall of rain which may be calculated to 
take place during the early part of June, sow your asparagus 
broad cast in beds as you would do onions. In 25 days the 
young plants will make their appearance. For two months 
you ought to look, after the beds, taking away all weeds and 
occasionally watering should there be no rain. This will 
bring you to the middle of September when you ought to be 
msiking preparations for transplanting the grass into perma- 
nent beds. 

Select a piece of ground 36 yards by 13. This will con- 
tain 2,200 plants, and eventually he sufficient to supply as- 
paragus for the whole year in sufficient quantity for a family, 
and to give away occasionally. 

Having marked out the ground a water course is cut 
through it longitudinally, and beds are then dug transversely, 
each'4 feet broad ; the earth is dug out to the depth of IB 
inches and thrown on either side. 

When the trench is made, you ought to fill it up 14 inches 
only with equal parts of the earth already taken out and good 
old horse manure as black as a coal, which is found in «pits in 
ftie neighbourhood of stables and cavalry lines. In this bed' 
you are to plant 3 rows of asparagus, each plant one foot from 
the other every way, and the same distance from the bank or 
alley on either side. In one of these beds, there will be about 
60 plants, more or less, and on the whole piece of ground 
about 36 beds irrigated from the longitudinal water course 
already mentioned. Between each of the beds there is an alley 
which ought to be at least 4 inches above their level. This was 
provided for by bnly filling up 14 inches of the 18 dug out to 
form the trench, and any superfluous soil may be removed to 
another part of the garden. The .alley may be 2 feet broad, 
but should never be less than 18 inches, as it enables the inal- 
lies to have a firm footing whilst weeding and cleaning the bed 
without injuring* or disturbing the plants. 

1 have said that the beds are to be 4 inches below the 
level of the alley ; now the roots of the plants ought to be at 
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least 3 inches below* the level of the ground^ and in trans- 
planting let this not be forgotten. 

If the latter rains should be violent and water lodge in 
the beds after the groOiid has been saturated, drains are to be 
cut to carry it off.' In the ordinary management of the beds, 
after they have been planted out, it will be necessary to keep 
them free from weeds and from the cessation of the rains until 
the setting in of the hot weather, they m y be irrigated every 
fourth day. During the hot weather tlicy will require to be 
watered every second day. In the month of April, the plants 
will be loaded with seed and will be about 3 feet high. You 
may now, according to your wants, cut down 6 beds, 3 on either 
side of the water course. In cutting the beds few directions 
are required. The plants are simply to be cut down level with 
the ground and with a very sharp knife. The ground about 
the roots and crown of the plants should be loosened. You 
are tlien to take equal parts of good soil, sand and old horse 
manure and cover the plants 3 inches, so that the young shoots 
which will immediateiy commence growing may be blanched, 
at the same time that the roots receive additional nourishment. 
On the 3d day after tlie cutting and dressing have been ac- 
complished, you will find plenty of shoots making their appear- 
ance, and when 3 inches above ground, mw be cut tor the 
table and they will then be 6 inches long. The best way of 
cutting off the shoots is by removing the soil about them with 
the lingers, (which the malees perfectly ntiderstand,) and re- 
placing n after taking off the shoots. 

These 6 beds will produce fine asparagus for about 15 
days being daily watered, after which no more shoots should 
be taken but the plants permitted to run up. 

Six fresh beds may now be cut down, and treated as 
above, and a constant supply of asparagus kept up during the 
whole year. 

In this climate asparagus may be cut down 3 times a year, 
and will yield 3 crops of shoots for the table; but the greatest 
attention must be paid to the watering and weeding of the 
beds, and when they are of t\wa years standing, fresh manure 
ought to be supplied every 4 months. At this station we have 
the finest crops of asparagus ot good flavour and size princi- 
pally from the seed sent by the Bombay Horticultural Society 
to me nearly 3 years ago. I have ft>rwarded 3 pounds of seed 
gathered from my garden for distribution. 
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I have said that asparagus may be cut down, and the shoots 
taken for the table every four months, but the only safe criterion 
to go by will be the state of the plant; if well loaded with 
seed like red berries it is time to cift it as the roots are 
then ready for a fresh start, and at this place f have found 
that the plants produced 3 crops of seed yearly and conse- 
quently the same return of shoots tor the table. — A Corres- 
pondent OF THE Horticultural Society OF West- 
ern India; Hydarabad, 9th April, — Bombay Courier, 
May 3. 


Remarks on the Navigation of the Euphrates, 

AND ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF ESTABLISHING 

Steamers on the Rivers of Mesopotamia. 


(From the Bombay Gazette.) 

To establish an overland route for the numerous individu- 
als whose interests lead them to or from this country, and the 
conveyance of dispatches between England and her Eastern 
dependencies, at once combining safety and celerity, has been a 
long sought desideratum, and, from the number of travellers 
that have written on this subject, it has become a trodden path, 
whereon every idea is pre-occupied ; every distance told, and 
expense calculated. So what follows in these pages, can only 
be valuable, as drawn from personal observation. 

When we turn our thoughts on Steam Commuaication 
and look on a map to decide on the best route that a steamer 
could penetrate to the westward by^^ the eye at once fixf^s on 
those two noble rivers of the first inhabited land — “ the land 
of Shinar.” And of the Chaldeans yrliich approach to within 
103 miles of the Mediterranean ; and in comparison to the Red 
Sea the mind naturally concludes it must be far preferable to 
steam twelve hundred miles up a smooth river than the same 
distance up a Jboisterous and dangerous Gulf, besides the very 
idea of paddling up a mighty glassy stream, whosecelebrity is of 
the olden has many pleasing associations coupled with 

it. Then we naturally infer the inhabitants of the land this 
bold river invades, are civilized and accustomed by intercourse 
to their fellow beings of more distant cquntries. Every country 
looks the same on a map, even the most savage the prettiest. 
But alas ! the ferocity of man is not in every clime alike sub- 
dued. The dwellers of Mesopotamia, Arabs, the descendants 
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of Isbmail, the wild man in every sense to this day fulfil^ 
lin^ the denunciation of the visiting* angel by the way to Shur. 

His hand will be against evciry man's ; and every man’s hand 
against hirm” Refin, ^metit and knowledge, which commerce 
hns bestowed upon the people of this nation, occupying the 
ports of Yemen, Oman and Balwiin, has been totally denied 
to those of the interior. The desert, which is the barrier of 
their independence, at the same time serves to keep them apart 
from the world, sliuiting out every chance of improvement* 
leaving them in the primitive state of the Patriarchalage. 
Other nations, it is true, are in the same state ; but have they 
had the same chance of improvement afforded to them as the 
-Ar.ths? Who for centuries have had nations contending for 
Empire on their borders, being contiguous to the first of civiliz- 
ed nations, and going forth in conquest themselves : still the 
Arab is the same wild man, anomaly in our nature, and the 
fulfilment of a wonderful prophesy. Civilization forming a 
cordon round their barren land leaving them their freedom and 
wretchedness. Should the establishment of a small steamer 
on these rivers fail of being immediately useful to the very 
letter required, and if not able to ascend to Bir, still an object 
would be gained. Packets might be conveyed from Bagh-- 
dad or to Hit; and the nomad aborigines would become ac- 
quainted with us, our manners, and customs, and become as 
friendly as they are now inimical. Intercourse eradicates that 
hostile feeling ail savage nations shew towards strangers, which 
is clearly grounded on a want of knowledge of the world, 
and those that inhabit it besides themselves. The good effects 
of intercourse I have observed in places where, a few years 
ago, Europeans were treated with the greatest contempt, re- 
viled and spit upon, and even life threatened ; now, in these 
very places a traveller may examine the ruins of antiquity in 
qiiiet and with pleasuie, since he has ceased to be a novelty. 

In preferring this route, the first and grand object to be 
overcome is the opposition the Natives will exert against a 
Steamer ascending these rivers, which they • are sure to do, 
without pecuniary considerations are tendered to temper their 
inherent principle of cupidity. I’ll first digress to the affairs 
of Baghdad, which is the capital of the whole tract of country 
under consideration, What Baghdad was, as capital of the 
Califs, and the centre of Saracen greatness and learning, is 
foreign to the present sketch. In the present days, this once 
great city is now a heap of rubbisbi the capital of an impo- 
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VEfished and almost untenanted land, clothed in wretchedness 
like herself. The late Pasha of Baghdad wished to procure a 
steamer to ply between his capital and southern dependencies, 
which would at once have opened an^l rendered safe a long 
sought desideratum in inland navigation. But, such an ad<« 
vancement was denied, or thwarted by a supernatural agency, 
and the whole of the plans which were then devised, the work- 
ing of an enlightened mind for seventeen years — vanished in a 
season. The destructive effects of war, plague, and famine 
has so entirely humbled the power of the Turks in this quarter, 
that Utile else than the feeble permission of their Government, 
can be expected in support of the establishment of a steamer, 
on either the Tigris or Euphrates. 

Doiid, the late Viceroy of Baghdad, from what I had 
seen of him, appeared to be the very prototype of Mahomed 
AM of Egypt, actuated as it were by the same pulse of ambi- 
tion ; he meditated a considerable enlargement of dominion, a 
settled independence of the Porte, and strained every political 
nerve to increase his power among the Arab tribes who form 
the grand bulwark of the Paahalic. European merchants were 
invited to his Court, and afforded protection uniformally as good 
as Egypt. Baghdad, under a political Viceroy, or Pasha, is 
the next richest Pashalic to that of Egypt in the gift of the 
Porte, but so often does it happen a military despot reigns in 
the city of the Califs, that its resources are perverted, the 
dues and taxes squandered on military parade, and the Com- 
merce and Government falls into the bands of a f^pr Jews 
and Armenians. After such a tyrannical sway as this, the 
country is exceedingly impoverished, the necessaries of life 
become dear, and the Arabs and Persian flock to a clieaper 

and safer mart Doud succeeded to the Pashalic after it 

had been put to severe trials by the two preceding Pashas, who 
were deposed, and suffered death from the ambition. A. D. 
1817. He assumed the reigns of Government, with the due 
elect of the Baghdad Mamelukes, previous to which he had been 
a slave of SuliiAaiin Pasha, after whose death he followed the 
profession qf a Mullah, inheriting his late master’s principles 
and by some means or other his wealth, lived through the two 
following reigns in the sanctuary of Abdul Cawder, the Patron 
Saint of Baghdad. His application for the Pashalic was 
granted by the Divan, his large regala, and seeming sub- 
mission led them to imagine him a tame subject; and now 
considered this province as restored to their extortions ; con- 
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sequently Doud wa» ct'eated a Pasha of three tails, which coo« 
firmed him with the power of former satraps. This gained, 
the wily Moslem determined never again to acknowledge tlie 
authority of the Porte. • He immediately raised a large army, 
and reduced the Arabs to obedience, who in the last few 
reigns obstructed the trade on the rivers, and cut off the sup- 
plies from the capital. A tolerable peaceable reign of sixteen 
years followed, trade was encouraged, and Baghdad again 
became a rich em|forium ; a well equipped army commanded 
by European soldiers of fortune, a well stored arsenal, atten- 
ded by artificers, whose workmanship copied fioii English 
models equalled that of the minor kingdoms of Europe, graced 
the remotest province of the declining Turkish Empire. With 
an army of 150,000 men, and a well tilled tre;»sijry, Doud 
would probably have succeeded in his ambitious designs, at the 
time Mahomed Aii made his succossfiit eruption into Asia 
Minor. We now come to the close of his career, and the 
singular visitation this country has been subjected to. I'he 
Divan impatient of Doud’s long independence and neglect of 
sending the required sums which they annually extort from all 
the provinces of this extensive empire ; always ready to increase 
but never abating their demands to the exigency of the times; 
dispatched to Baghdad a copyre, a messenger of the gate, 
bearing a tirman for Doud’s head, subjoining a f twah from 
the Ulema, anathemizing him as a renegade and out-law. The 
bearer of these titmans require to be cunning in politics, fur 
should th^y fail in stirring a favourable party their he id is tlie 
sure forfeit. This one like several before him ou the same 
death’s errand was conducted in state to the palace, and soon 
was his fate sealed, in his pillow was found the hated scroll. 
The secrets of a despot’s palace are not long hidden. For be- 
fore a month had well elapsed we received the news of the Sul- 
tan having ordered a large force to assemble at Aleppo under 
the orders of Ali Reza Pasha of that city purposing to depose 
Doud. Few preparations were made to counteract the threat-' 
ened invasion, as the Sultan of Turkey reigns but in opinion. 
Doud felt himself secure against the wretched clad and ill 
equipped army that could be sent against him. An eruption of 
the Arab tribes of the desert bordering on Syria might be ex- 
pected, the Moniifige, a tribe of Arabs in the Pasha’s interest,' 
capable of taking the field with 30,000 horse and a host of 
foot, moved up towards Bagh^ah to protect the Jezheira and 
the environs of the city against any marauding parties that 
might appear. 
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The city of Kerkook ha<f just been, visited by the plague 
which had progressively been coiiinuittiug a line of devastatioa 
from the southern borders of the Euxine towards the either 

Iidks Kerkook to Baghdad is but the journey of a few days 

— every reflecting being now turned!^bis thoughts to the ap- 
proaching storm — the rainy season had just set in, and the 
bhaldean skies who bad so long been enjoying, were over- 
cast with a gloom, not at all pleasing in a low arid country. 
The allurial soil had become a mud gutter, and as it were to 
keep countenance with the weather, every aspect bore a gloom. 
March was well advanced when the first symptoms of plague 
Appeared : the Jewish quarter began to caste forth its dead ; a 
few days, and the mortality was general, most of the Christian 
families shut themselves lip in quarantine. The Moslems >ub- 
Aiitted to their fate, which added fuel to the Are, and an in- 


creased pestilence stalked forth to the southward ; — the 
twelfth day of ApnU and the daily return of deaths averaged a 
thousand. — ^The river now began to rise ; a circumstance which 
should have taken place before a protracted summer fused the 
snows more rapidly. Shortly the bed of the river was full, a 
dreadful rush in one night inundated the whole country, and 
lastly broke in on the city. The foundation of the bouses sank, 
and 15,000 persons were summarily hurried into eternity, many 
of whom where sick of the plague,, otherwise the inflrm and 
helpless children, or those who were too callous to attempt es- 
caping from a spot where perhaps, but an hour before his or 
her best beloved had ceased to breathe, whose fair form had 
become an abhorrent spectacle from the moint noisome of dis- 
eases. A f^tnine succeeded the inundation. For a long time 
the streets were in that state, which obliged those passing from 


Oerter of the town to another to use boats. 

Th« beginning of June the streets were tolerably dry, the 
lifter h^d settled in different parts of the town ; stagnant and 
with fifth yielding a miasm as pernicious as the plague. 
$ot set in the plague ceased. Deliverance was 

npVi’^ believed Lto be at hand. But no! the burden of misery 
was increased, the Sultan’e army appeared at the gates, which 
qp. tbe north frontier bad exultingly watched the quick and 
sqre eflS^qti of thn plague, and now considered their prey 
woubl bq fesejinated by their appearance, calculating on a 
pqsaeis^ioA pC thq city, and itasuoposed riches. Anwchy 
and blppdsj^d reigned among the Georgians, who. withal 
dlwJiSf tWWteA Utp attapkamade on the place for two monthsr- 
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every resource exhauted ; famine obliged the remaining hw to 
surrender. 

Thus spared by the plague, flood, hnd famine, thd Beyi 
were invited to a Turfco political feast, two escaped — the rest 
Were ambitious’ sacrifices. 

The political existence of the Mamelukes close liere^ 
who, from the time of Saladin, have been so famous in 
Oriental history, a race of Georgians, Circassians, and other 
natives bf the Caucasus, who when young are torn from their 
homes, and sold for slaves in foreign markets; unnaturally 
too by their own parents ; the males in particular are carried 
to Baghdad and Egypt, in which provinces they have risen 
to supreme power, supported by large corps x>( their own race, 
perpetuating their numbers by fresh supplies. In person they 
are tall, fair, and handsome, good horsemen, and excelling in 
the use of arms, generally distinguished for their abilities in 
that profession, seldom beyond shew adhering to the principles 
of Mahomedauism, or a rectitude of morals. 'I’he tragic end 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, Baghdad, and other parts of the 
Turkish empire, sliew their bravery and turbulent spirit, ren- 
dered them as a spear in Turkey’s side. Four months previ- 
ous to the surrender of Baghdad, the number of inhabitants 
amounted to 120,000, whereas now 15,000 would be a liberal 
calculation. During the height of the plague, the city was 
plundered, and the Sultan’s army carried off every thing of 
value they could lay their hands on ; the only treasure that 
escaped, \vas that which lay buried under the ruins oftlm 
houses, which now leaves Baghdad, so lately the residence of 
a rich and powerful Prince, the capital of a fiouiishing pro- 
vince, and a great emporium— a scence of desolation and 
misery. The villages in the districts and along the banks of 
the river depopulated. Hilla, Lukh Sbuckb, and Biisrah, lost 
the flower of their inhabitants, all trade at a stand still, and 
the people starving. Ali Reza was now installed as Pasha 
of both Baghdad and Alleppo, a man of far less ability than 
his predecessor, and a dupe to those around him. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the affairs of Baghdad may 
shew the present state of the country bordering on the rivers 
is in, and how far the Pasha’s power would lend to afford a 
steamer plying on there protection against the Arab hordci 
possessing the banks. 

From Biisrah to Terakeah, a distance of two hundred 
miles, where the waters of the river unite and flow in an un- 
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divided stream to Busrah, affords sufficient space and deptli 
of water for a vessel of small draught, say uot exceeding 
four feet, at all seasons. Tue Arabs inhabiting the banks of 
the river, the whole of this distance arc tolerably peaceable, 
and under the Governineiit of the Shaikh of Montifige ; and as 
for as the sookh commerce, and the constant arrival of pil* 
grims for Meshid Ali, has given them a slight tinge of civili. 
zation. This chief is at present in alliance with the Pasha 
binding only as convenient; but the Shaikh of this tribe has al- 
ways willingly afiorded Europeans protection, passing through 
his territory ; us long as a good uuderstandiag is kept up, a 
few presents made, and the regular customs paid (a refine- 
ment wliich is in full force from the source of the river till it 
niiitgh 8 its waters with the ocean.) There is little fear but a 
sieaii.cr would be able to pass up or down with safety. The 
several custom houses along this route, which are ali far- 
med out to the chiefs of different tribes, aniount to four, the 
exactions they levy are arbitrary, which might be made re- 
gular, although not to be altogether gvoided. Our able Resi- 
dent of Baghdad would be able to settle this satisfactorily from 
his gre>)t inffuence with the Arab chieis to the Jezheira. A 
large boat of 200 tons pays on the whole between Busrah and 
JHilla, about 300 Rs., and by the Tigris to Baghdad 200 Rs. 
besides presents of coffee apd dates to the different chiefs, and 
the never ceasing demand, buksheish, must be in some measure 
satisfied, in our treaty with the Pasha, it is stipulated that 
all boats under English colours without laden shall p^'ss free of 
all dues, but this is beyond the power of the Pasha, as has 
been shewn in a hundred instances. In 1829 the Residency 
yacht was plundered and several lives lost, for not complying 
with the demands made at one of these petty custom houses 
on the Tigris. The articles plundered amounted to severaUhou- 
sapd rupees; with the utmost exertion about half was reco- 
vered. 

The upper Delta of the Euphrates extends to this from 
Lemloom, a distance of 38 miles. The river flows by three 
principal branches, besides numerous small canals, which in- 
tersect the ^couotry in every direction. During the season of 
the freshes, caused by the fusion of the snows, renders this 
whole tract a vast lake, the course of the principal streams can- 
nut be distinguished by the eye. In the autumn the whi le of 
the waters assuage, and the country which is thickly over- 
grown with reeds waves with verdure. The river flows by 
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three paltry steams^ Vhich are bunded up at the pleasure of 
the Natives to irrigate their rice grounds, or to let the trading 
boats pass. 

From the end of T^ovember^to July, in any of the chan- 
nels of the river, there is always live feet water; but in 
autumn there are soots where the water is shallow, and the 
stream narrow. . The branch called Ba Kuneer and Shat 
Halefa, have never less than three feet water in the autumn. 
Tlie difficulties presented by the river are few to those present- 
ed by the Arabs of this tract The tribes inhabiting these 
marshes are independent of each other. The most numerous 
are the Ghus^ail, the Shaikh of which resides in Lemloom. 
Every tribe independently levies dues on passing-boats. In 
passing through these marshes 1 had to pay at four different 
places, before I reached Lemloom. They constantly boarded 
the boat I was in, and carried off every article they could lay 
their hands upon ; several times detaining me till 1 paid some 
exaction or other, till 1 was eased of all my cash and culinary 
utensils, even the rags the trackers were clothed in did not 
escape : this was in ascending the stream then totally at their 
mercy. 

Between Lemloom and Dewannea, the river is broad, 
with high banks and deep water; the inhabitants are scant; 
there is but one station where dues are levied on boats which 
is at Sura. The trading boats pay dues at Dewannea, but an 
English vessel having a pass would not be troubled : next, 
at Cush ^iisheyeh customs are paid to the Government of Flil- 
la — having a pass from the Paslia would clear a vessel of this 
Hilla, Jlewaunea and Felugia. The Zobaid Arabs at times 
possess themselves of the country about Cush Cusheyeh, in 
which case, dues would be levied by thorn. 

If it is in possession of the Jerboi tribe of Arabs, it 
would be requisite to come to some understanding with their 
Shuikli : they arc totally independent, and a most ferocious 
-set, and would be sure to make some exhorbitant demand at a 
time, too, when perhaps it could not be avoided! 'riie forego- 
ing remuneration of custom stations on this river is as they 
were in 1832. These Go'^mrutks often change their positions, 
as from war and other circunlstatices the natives are obliged to 
shift their place of encampment. 

— The banks <»t the'' lower portion of the Euphrates 
yield but a scanty supply, so the different stations for having 
a supply of wood stacked at, must be chosen as embracing both 
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conveiMeace aad cheapness. — At Busrali wood is about 4|d 
a cwt., and is either old fruit trees or brought from the Hy6 
or Tigris. 

Busrah to Kama is 48 miles. Tamertsk brought from the 
Tigris! .. 

This village is at the mouth of the Hye Canal, the bank 
of which abound with the Euphratic poplar, the largest wood 
in the country. 

This would be the longest stage, and conshmc upward of 
24 hours when ascending. Wood might be stacked at any of 
the villages between this and Arjeih, but the expenses would 
be considerable, as the banks of the river this whole distance 
hardly yield a shrub ; but should the vessel not be able to car- 
jry a dry fuel, it would be requisite to bring it from the coun- 
try between Dewannea and Hilla. 

The banks of the river here yield a few topes of Tarae- 
risk, jUillareaoh, dale and fruit trees. Wood in Hilla is 3d 
per cwt., most of which comes from above Hilla to Feluzia. 

Between Hilla and Hit the banks of the river would 
yield a sufficient supply of tamerisk ; a small wood wjiich 
burns quickly* At Hit fuel is 2d per cwt. If a fair price 
is offered, ttiere is no doubt but the inhabitants at the different 
Stations would stack fuel sufficient for the purpose required. 
JIfost all boats passing down the rivers stop where wood is 
jdentiful, loading their boats with" the same ; for the Busrah 
market being then generally only half laden — the return of 
commodities being very small in comparison to whatsis earned 
^up. 

Bitumem might perhaps be used, but could not be burned 
without a particular constructed furnace, to prevent it from 
falling through, as the least heat renders it a liquid : it might 
be used to advantage with charcoal ; it is sold in Hit for about 
4d. per cwt. that is, just in the state it is taken from the 
pits. 

^ A steamer plying between Bombay and Basran a ould 
require to tdhch at Karack for a pilot ; the sum paid lor 
pifetage is 10 Rs, a foot on the draught of the vessel, besides 
a present of a couple of bags of rice to the Shaikh and pilot’s 
family,, and 20 Rs. a month during the vessel’s stay at Bus- 
^ rah, the pilot remaining with the vessel the whole time. The 
^ chances of grounding on the bar, or the Oubbah’s, are many ; 
but diiese obstructions being composed of deposit brought down 
by the river, vessels are never endangered by grounding. 
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Bilsrah is 86 miles from the mouth of the river, which 
'distance a steamer would run in one tide. Bombay to Bus- 
rah is a run of 1700 miles, .which, on a calculation of the 
voyages of the J^ir^A Mndsayy would consume about fourteen 
days, durinst the discontinuance of the monsoon. If a passag^e 
acriOBs the Arabian Oulf during the monsoon is not practicable 
for a steamer^ whait advantages has this route over that by the 
Red S^ea ? The dep6ts for fuel would be nearer and more 
easy of accrs^, and the expenses tending its conveyance con* 
siderably less. 

Theu^ on the other hand, the expense of a river steamer ^ 
would be equalized by the sums expended on pilotage, and 
customs, and presents to the natives, to that of carrying coal 
and its great expenditure in the Red Sea. Passengers would 
not be so satisfied with this route ; as the road home by Persia 
is long and expensive. That by the desert of Arabia, attended 
with risk and deprivation, and lastly, by Baghdad, Turkey 
or Kurdistan, troublesome and dangerous. Dispatches would 
be forwarded with more expedition, as long as we have no 
established packet steamer in the Mediterranean. Our home 
Government prefer sending their communications to India by 
(Constantinople than by Egypt, as when the dispatches' arrive 
at the European slrores of the Mediterranean, vessels are sel;- 
dom in readiness or procurable, to carry it to Asia, and die 
expense to hire one tor this purpose, would be more than the 
intelligence which the generality of packets convey is wdTth. 
'Whereas.^he other route is sure as far as Bushire, wliere there 
.is generally a cruizer ready to sail at the shortest notice. 

What sort of a Vessel is best suited for these rivers is the 
next consid^^ration. « 

A small steamer drawing about 20 inches water would be 
the best adapted, and most likely to succeed in ascending the 
steamer when it is at its lowest ebb. Perhaps such a one as 
was sent out with the expedition to the Niger, or of those for 
the (iangesi If carrying passengers is Abe object, the whole 
of the vessel, excepting the engine roonou might be fitted 
up with accommodations. .The average current is from to 
five miles an hour, and as these' vessels will steam nine miles 
in still water, we may fairly allow the average she wilLgaiii 
hourly will be from eight to three miles. ^ 

The distance to be run to Hit is 470 mjles, which,, at jtlie 
above rate, will consume about four days, allowing for daUa* 
tion for fuel and provisions. \ 
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• Good pilots^ which are always proc\irable, would be es- 
sential, as the banks and shoals in the river are constantly 
shifting, regarding the forwarding of dispatches by this route. 

'Ascending, the river beyond this point would be itnneces^ 
sary expence, trouble and risk, even were it practicable, which 
the strata of rocks crossing the bed of the stream near Ha* 
ditha, and the ferocity of the natives leave little to doubt from 
in its favour. After the arrival of the river steamer here, al- 
lowing nineteen days to have been consumed, Arab messen- 
gers should be in readiness to convey the dispatches across the 
desert to Damascus, which would always be accomplished in 
five days. 

The chief of this desert, Ebu Hadad, Shaikh of the Ana- 
sa, resides at Palmyra ; to him all passing caravans pay a 
toll. 

Messengers pursue the direct road for expedition ; they 
are always, prdcurable for eight dollars a day; and a small pre- 
sent on the safe delivery of their charge. The Anaza and 
fhe Agail are the chief carriers on this desert ; the former tribe 
claiming it as their patrimony. The distance between Hit and 
Damascus is 151 hours, camel rate of travelling, which, when 



Hit, the latter on the confines of the desert 20 miles east from 
Damascus. 

On the arrival of the messenger at Damascus, the dis- 
patch might be forwarded on without delay to Biero^t, where 
we have a consul and the most convenient port on this coast. 
The distance from Damascus is 66 miles direct ; foot messen- 
gers carry letters across the ranges of Libanus between these 
places in 30 hours. The harbopr of Bierout is tolerably safe 
during the winter for vessels with *good ground tackle, and 
would answer for a steamer to lay in. The Eastern harbour 
and there is ^good holding ground in 5 feet mud ; during 
ls.yoff the town one mile in 11 feet sand 
imdl^ks. l%er€ is a small cave to the southward of the town, 
Called dteku al in which there is nine feet water, and 

iatgO enough Co contain one vessel. The surly gales of winter 
bibw very Strong. During the pevalanca of tbissea^n, the 
only port that can, with any^egree of safety, be ^proacbed 
nlong die vHiole line of coast from Alexandria to Tarsus are, 
, Bisrolut, Tripoli and Seconderoon, To ensure the furtherance 
of the packet to the European shores of tl|e Mediterranean, 
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it would be requisite' to have a steameri or fast sailing packet, 
to ply between this coast and Ancoria or Missina, a distance 
of 1380 miles, or any other eligible port, whence the disjiatch- 
es could be forwarded>by the continent to London. Couriers 
pass between Ancoria and Paris in nine days, allowing there 
was a steamer on the coast to carry the packet across the Me- 
diterranean, it would reach London in 47 days. 

So far 1 have nearly wholly considered the forwarding of 
dispatches, the safety of which is certain ; but for passengers 
the Red Sea has the advantage in every way. There are few 
persons that could ever proceed by the Euphrates and across 
the desert, the deprivations on which are certain without secu- 
rity. Those true lovers of travel without baggage, and a 
strong constitution, might brave the heats, and laugh the plun- 
dering Arab to scorn : but how few are these, returning from 
India. By the Tigris a little more safety can be depended up- 
on ; and from Baghdad the traveller has three routes befdre 
him, none of which afford expedition or economy 1'he only 
object gained to Government by maintaining a small steamer on 
these rivers, would be for the purpose of carrying dispatches, 
between Biisrah and Hit, and from Baghdad A few passen- 
gers, and the postage on private letreis, would lessen' the ex- 
pense, what is now cost to send a packet from Baghdad to 
Busrah would defray the expenses of fuel for a trip up and 
down. 

As regards the practicability of ascending the river of 
Beles, a^distance beyond Hit of 500 miles along the whole 
route, the banks are peopled by the most uncivilized hordes of 
Arabia, noted for treachery and deceit. In the vicinity of 
Anna and Haditha and A1 Dober the navigation is obstructed 
by stratas of works crossing the bed of the stream, which 
would render it necessary to have another vessel to shift the 
passengers and packets to. Then all this is totally at the mercy 
of the Arabs; who would have the primum mobile of locomo- 
tion fuel, in' their power, which would be wjthheld on the 
slightest pretence, or to aid extortion. The Arabs are natural- 
ly watchful and suspicious* Our motives for visiting their 
country would be misconstrued*, an age would wear on before 
they could understand what leads scientific travellers, or En- 
Iropeans returning from India,, to traverse tHeir barren land* 
Then again the crossing of the Hesert from Beles to Aleppo, a 
distance of 82 miles, is attended with fresh dangers. Maho- 
mud Ali Pasha has lately added Aleppo to his dominions. 
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and it is said ttitends cutting a canal from the Orontes to the 
Euphrates, tho distance between their nearest points is 98 
miles of undulating country and hard soil; this will prove a 
more difficult undertaking than the cd^al of Mahomedeah; 
thousands of bondage men w)U not assemble at his nod. The 
independent Ai^bs of the Syrian desert will hardly suffer such 
an undertaking to be carried on 'without their interference, by 
which they might be bereft of the great sums they levy on cara- 
vans, even were it ever accomplished, the expences of locks and 
levels, and guard over the Arabs. What would repay this in 
the present declining state of commerce and decreasing popu- 
lation of this empire ? Would the traffic which now so safely 
buffets the storms of the Cape return to this channel of ship- 
ment and reshipment of custom and extortion, to fill the cof- 
fers of an ambitious Pnsha, with whom falls alike his projects 
and ambition. The Orontes is unnavigable, the bar is shallow 
over which rolls a heavy surf. The Bay of Antioch could 
never be cleared in the winter, the westerly gales of that sea- 
s.,n setting dead in shore. 

The existence ,of the port of Selencia of itself affords 
sufficient proof. Th^ Orontes was never navigable with safety. 
Hardly any vestiges of this place remains, excepting an ex^ 
tensive necropolis. The discovery of coal in the Mount of 
Libanus, may ultimately prove of some advantage. 

.Near the village of Curneil E. N. E. from Beirout, 
distant 8 hours, in the territory of the Emul Beshire the 
Chie^, coal was discovered a few years ago, from 
Which spot Mahomud Ali carried away three ships load, his 
subsequent quarrel with Abdulla Basha of Acre prevented 
him' getting, any more. When in Syria 1 visited these mines ; 
the rb^d to them which lays over the low hills of Libanus is wind- 
ing/ rugged, and exceedingly steep, about a | of a mile from 
the village in a deep chasm trough which ran a small stream, 
the natives pointed us out the spot Mahomud Alt had excavat- 
ed. We endeavoured to lay a small vein of coal bore, which' 
strata vras embedded in a soft willow out slatish earth 
(cluiich) the hills about are calareous and bare, abounding in 
putrified wood, shell, and martnd organic remains. There are 
a fbw groups of pines on the declevity of the hills. I burned 
some of tho coal and found it burned as well as any I recollect 
having seen in England. I cannot state in what quantities it 
is to be found for want of means tb excavate with. Theex- 
pelhMt in prbeuring thisjcoal would be the carriage. 
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Having crossed Ihe Euphrates at Hit en route to Danyas- 
cus, I enter a few observations from a narrative of that 
journey. 

Hit is supposed Major Rennel and other < geographers^ 
to be the Islands of Herodotus which supplied the cement of 
bitumen used in the construction of the walls of Babylon, and 
is said to have been eight days journey above that great 
capital. ■ 

The present town occupies the whole site of a steep isolat- 
ed hill close to the western bank of the river, of about half a 
mile in circumference, and two hundred , and fifty feet iit idti* 
tude ; the houses are rudely constructed of stone, and from the 
nature of the spot they are built upon rise one above the other 
like the seats of a Theatre, at the base of the bill their gable 
ends join, which forms a tolerable muraL defence. 'There are 
two gates, one to the northward, and its opposite. There 
is no cannon in the place ; but a few roof holes in the walls of 
the lower range of houses; .thus fortified it is considered as. a 
stronghold* by the people of the country. The appearance of 
the houses is exceedingly mean ; few are belter than hovels; 
and in number they amount to five hundred ; in the centre of 
the town stands the mosque for public worship, to which is at- 
tached a tall minaret, badly proportioned, and is conspicuous 
as the chief architectural feature of the place. 

The military force of the Governor consists of about sixty 
horse and four hundred foot; hardly a quarter of wliicli is 
armed with musquets. 

The Shaikh of Hit is at present appointed by the Pasha 
of Baghdad ; but in general the district is ceded to the chief 
oftlieJerboi tribe, who then appoints a creature of his own. 
The present Shaikh of this tribe is an artful designing rascal, 
who, from the plunder and devastation ho has committed, may 
well be titled the Timour of the Jezheira: his tribe are from 
the deserts of Nejd, and consist of about six thousand tents. 

The inhabitants of Hit are natives of the town, a few 
Arabs who have separated from their tribes, add twelve fami- 
lies of Sabeam. 

The principal articles of* commerce are grain, bitumen, 
salt and lime, the greatest part of which is sent to the Bagdad 
market; the bitumen is monopolized by the Pasha, who has 
an agent here to send it te Baghdad and HilU ; the deman I f<ir 
this article is very considerable; as it is used in the consttuciion 
of houses, boai^s bottoms, and all other >rork that comes ia con? 
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tact ivith water. Many , rafts cotne^ fronf tiie northVirard with 
cotton, wool, and wood : the latter I observed firiucipally to he 
£uphratic and plain poplar Ash and Tanierisk, (excepting the 
plain poplar) all ctooked spars of about ^ur to five inches in 
diaoieler. 

The Asphalt nm springs^ which has rendered this place so 
conspicuous tu history’s page, are situated to the westward of 
the town about | of a mile. The country round is a flat desert 
of sandy soil, strewed with small flint and limo stone pebbles, 
table hills appear to the northward, but of no considerable 
height : to the westward exleads the deserts of Shaum : east- 
ward, the fertile land of the Chaldeans: and southward flows 
the ffredi river , having the ruins of the once mighty capital of 
the East. 

A little to the northward of Hit the hills that bind the 
river may be said to terminate; still they continue a few miles 
further southward, but partial and of uo principal feature. 

, The^^e hills commence at Erzi one hundred and nineteen 
miles by the course of the river above Hit» 

During their whole course they run parallel to and bind 
the river on both aides, having a valley about a mile in breadth, 
through which the majestic Phrat winds its course among ajux- 
uriaiice of vegetation, entirely confined to its banks. So far 
the bed of the stream is either rocky or of hard clay and the 
water clear, but once past these hills it becomes soft mud, by 
which the water is coloured, and is at times so thick that it is 
impossible to drink it without allowing the sediment to settle ; 
after which it becomes as clear as crystal, and is as wliolesome 
and sweet as the water of the Nile. 

The bitumen bubbles up in two places, where are dug two 
pits about 40 feet in diameter : the water that rises with the 
resinous substance is of a dark colour, having a sulpherous 
smell and si line taste : warmth 102 Farenheit : the aqueous 
pdrtiofi is carried off by a subterraneous duet, and led into 
small beds banked round, in which an exposure to a powerful 
sun soon lea vesPa considerable re^due of salt. The resinous 
substance that collects or the surface of the water in the pits is 
skimmed off and laid out to cool, and is immediately fit for use, 
which without further preparation is the bitumeu that is sold in 
the markets; but before it can be applied to any purpose, it re- 
quires to be boiled with oil. The price is very variable, de- 
pending much on the state of the country ; four pence a cwt. 
is ^C0Asiderr!i^ expeedihgly cheap ; the quantity procured from 
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these pits is very conslderaMe. There are several other asphal- 
tum springs in Mesopotamia and Irak: viz. Ker-kook to the 
eastward of the Tigris; Humtniini Ali on the Tigris above 
Baghdad, Bacouba; %nd several between Hir and Uaditbsl. 
There are m^iny others but of no. celebrity. The general name 
for these springs is Kur-a-kur^ or Bib at Jahnum, The springs 
of Hit produce no naptha, but several of the others do. 

The hills of Erziabound in Gypsum, which is calcined 
into lime with the ready fuel, the refuse of the bitumin offers* 
The cultivated grounds in the vicinity of Hit, and all along 
the valley of the river, are celebrated for an abundant fertility, 
and producing the best corn in the country; and from the easy 
uiethod the Fellahu has of watering the grounds, the agriculture 
is considerably facilitated and the produce cheapened. 

These commodities arecatried down the river in boats, or 
on rafts of willow, and inflated skins to Feiuzia or other 
places, where the rivers close, and thence to Baghdad. 

. The caravans that ply between Damascus' and the further 
eastward cross the river here, on which an arbitrary exaction 
is levied by the Shaikh. The arrival of a caravan is a source of 
considerable emolument to the people of Hit, ferrying them 
over the river, supplying provisions, and plundering them; to- 
wards me I found them kind and shewing sympathy for my 
misfortunes. 

From the spot of our mishap an hour's smart walk 
brought us opposite the town, where we immediately shipped 
ourselves^ and only remaining camel on board an ill shapen 
vessel, cbnstructed of date spars and willow twigs, coated 
over with bitumen, although of such original construction this 
craft admirably served its intended purpose, being large enough 
to hold four camels : it is only by this single craft that whole 
caravitns of a thousand camels, and some hundred tons of rich 
goods are carried across this rapid river. Twelve days is often 
spent before a caravan has collected on the opposite bank, 
which delay is beneficial to the people of Hit. 

Six miles to the northward of Hit we deWnded to the 
river, where it is 390 yards wide, the current to-day (8th April) 
running miles an hour; the i banks ^bou* ten teei high and 
steep withal. 'Hiere are many revolvinu: wheels tbrowi ig up 
water to ii riuate the cultivation borderin^i; the river. The arches 
on which these are borne extend a considerable way in to the 
stream purposely to throw the wheels into the force t^f the cur- 
rent; but always leaving sufficient space for all navigable pur- 
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poses. The banks of the river are overjg^rown with Tamerisk, 
Humra^^ or Gharkad, Liquorice^ Willow, Ash, Acasia, 
Capers, the Euphraiic poplar, and a thick undergrowth of 
lierbaceons plants — the trees are all di/arlish. 

The valley of the river; which commences at 'Gozi, is 
called Wady al Phrat, is generally^ half. a mile or moire in 
breadth ; but in some parts the steeps approach the bed of the 
river, the hills binding the valley are about 300 feet in height, 
composed of calcareous sand and pudding stone, with large 
patches of Gypsum; mostly ending abruptly towards the river. 

The river varies very considerably in breadth; for a few 
miles below the stream becomes much narrower; arHit 
the average is about two hundred and fifty yards with deep 
water on the western side : the Natives told me it was two 
spears deep. The river is not fordable either here or to the 
southward in the summer season ; the deep Water channel is not 
more than forty feet broad, where the Arabs cross the stream 
with facility on small rafts, carrying with them their whole 
stock both of cattle and goods. Alo/ig the banks qi the river, 
there is erected small square towers, built to defend the culti- 
vators and their labours from the predatory incursions of the 
Bedouins. 

My particular examination of the river reached no higher 
then Hilla, between which and Hit, a distance of 160 miles, 
the same facilities for navigation exist as the lower portion of 
the river affords. 

Felugia, a small village on the eastern bank the river, 
on the site of Aubar, by the tortuous course of the river 80 
miles from Hit and the same from Hilla. The northern limit of 
the Biglic of HiHa extends to this, commencing at Dewannea : 
the communication between this and Baghdad is constant, 
the distance by the road is eight hours, it laying west of 
the above city 9(4 G. miles ; the intermediate country Js 
low and marshy, and during the seasons of the freshes, (April 
and May) boats and rafts have been knqwn to pass from 
one river to the other. In the travels of Caesar, Fredric, 
%nd. John Eldred, who journeyed and traded by the Eu« 
phrates in the sixteenth century, we find Felnchiu mention- 
ed as the port they debarked their goods and carried them 
thence to Babylon (Baghdad) a day and a half’s journey. In 
the saine travels wo find a description of the bitumen pits of 
Mr, but from the laconic and marvellous style of those days, 
Bide information can be gleaned. 
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To the time of Ihe eruption of the Seljukan Turks, the 
canal of Issa was in repair, and flowed between Anbar and 
Baghdad, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, shortly after 
which Haluku, the grandson of Gengis, took Baghdad, des- 
troyed Wasuif and other flourishing towns of this tract, since 
which time the canals and other useful works have been neg<- 
lected. From some remarks I madq upon the geography of 
Mesopotamia 1 insert the following one, particularly as the late 
Pasha intended opening a communication between the two 
rivers on the course of the ancient Nahr Issa, 

. Close by Accad, or the Akr of the Sabacan Chronicles, 
one of the four cities of Shinar^ and afterwards the Sitace of 
the Greeks, flowed the Nahr /ssa, one of the four grand 
canals of communication between the two rivers, dug more 
particularly to carry off the redundant waters of either. The 
Nahr Issa was the most northern of these flowing from Aubar 
on the Euphrates, an ancient city mentioned in history as the 
granary of the Kings of Persia, afterwards known as Ha^ha- 
mezeh in honour of the Kalifs of that house, who bad a sum- 
mer residence here. The Arabs of the present day call it 
Felugia. The other three are the Nahr Kotbar, Nahi Sorsar, 
and Nahr Malik. Through the last of these the Emperors 
Trajan and Julien carried their fleets from tht3 Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Fluvius Begum and Nahi Malik having the 
same meaning, leaves little doubt but this was^he same canal 
that Trujan decored, and from which Julien cut another 
branch throw his fleet into the Tigris above Cresiphowi 

Zenophon describes them in his time as very deep and 
through which large barges laden with corn sailed. And. 
further says, they were just a pharasary distance from each 
other. Abiil Feda minutely describes their courses. The 
Nahr Issa,” he says, flowed from the Euphrates, where stood 
the city of Aubor, across the narrow portion of the Jezkeirahy 
to the Tigris, into which river it empties the water of the 
Euphrates — the spot where its estuary is, is lojv and marshy, 
about three miles above Baghdad.” 

While in search of the Nahr Issa near the tomb of 
Imaiim Mousa, 1 indentified the low ground, but could disco- 
ver no traces of the canal : however, at some distance from 
the river near the ruin of Aecarkuff^ 1 traced the remains of a 
catial for a short distance, which 1 have supposed to be the‘ 
Issa; but the inundation of eight centuries^ with the deposit 
of muculage the river annually leaves, is quite suflicieot to 
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obliterate any such Works io (his alluvial soil in less even than 
one century. 

It is to be observed the distance between the two 
rivers is £(4 G. miles, on the supposed iitie of the Issa canal ; 
but between the ruins of Selewin on the right bank of the 
Tigris and the village of Rewannea on the Euphrates the 
distance is only 19 6. miles» which is the nearest approach 
of the rivers. Pew years pass but during the freshf^s produced 
by the melting of the snows on the mountains of Towras 
and Kurdistan ; but what the rivers overflow these banks and 
flood this portion of Jezheira from one river to the other, a 
circumstance which (he four canals tended to obviate, as the 
grounds now annually flooded contained a city and many 
villages. Some seasons this inundation is so great that rafts 
pass from the gates of Baghdad to Felugia. Durmii the great 
flood of 1831 boats passed from Baghdad to Hilla hy the 
high road, a distance of 54 G. M., a route on which tine tra- 
vellers formerly found well built khans and villages. 

The river Tigris near Baghdad flows on a lower level than 
the Euphrates, but twenty miles below it gains the ascen- 
dancy, and eighty miles further we And its waters flowing 
through the Hye canal into Euphrates: this canal wms cut 
by the Hye Beni Laieth and Beni Assud, tw<» powerful tribes 
that possessed themselves of this part of Irak ou the flrst 
invasion of the Arabs eastward. 

Doud^ the late Pasha, intended to have cut a ^mmiini- 
cation between Felugia and Baghdad, by re-opening the old 
Issa canal, which, if projected in time, would have saved 
Baghdad, which suflfered so much by an overflowing of the 
Tigris in April 183J, caused by a protracted summer on the 
verges of Towras as, by these canals, this feitil^* and well po.. 
piilated country, in the time of the splendour of Hahylonian 
and Median Empires, was kept free from inundation, by a 
proper level having been kept up between tiie waters of tlie 
rivers. 

The cutting of a caflal, a distance of 34 miles in a flat 
country, composed of alluvial deposit, could not be attended 
with much expense, particularly as labour is dieap. The ad- 
vantages of such work are not to be denied, as the trade 
would be considerably benefittcd, and the possessions in the 
surrounding district ^rendered more secure, os the rivers floud- 
ingjthe country, would be in a measure guarded against. 
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Hilla, a considerable town distant from Baghdad 54 G. 
M., and the next largest town to Bnsrah in the Pashalic. 
The houses are neat and built of bricks, most of which are 
procured from the adjacent ruins of Babel ; well built mos- 
ques and extensive bazaars speak the opulence of the place. 
The Euphrates flows through the town, dividing it into two 
equal parts, and is 3B5 feet broad, crossed by a bridgn df boats. 
Jn February, just below the bridge, I sounded four fathoms 
mid stream; at which time the current was running four miles 
per hour. The western portion of the town is defended from 
the attacks of the desert Arabs by a low mud wall, having: a 
few flouking towers with loop holes for small arms. The Gc»- 
vernment house is a good building, enclosed in by a high wall ; 
a couple of platforms are mounted with ordnance of small 
calibre. 

The number of inhabitants amounts to about 25,000. who 
are chiefly of Arab extraction and of the Soonie sect of' 
Moslems, Armenians, Jews, and Chaldeans, furnish a portion 
which is the most industrious. All those connected with the 
Government are Albanians or Georgians. The Bey is ap- 
pointed by the Pasha of Baghdad, generally selected from his 
household, consequently follows the same defective adminis- 
tration as in practice throughout Turkey. 

The Governor’s guard amounts to about three hundred 
soldiers, otherwise he is wholly dependent upon Baghdad for 
military support. 

Provisions of all kinds are exceedingly plentiful, and 
cheap fruit is also abundant. Boats are constantly arriving 
from Busrah and Lemloom ; the former laden with commo^lo- 
ties from more southern parts ; those of the latter with rice 
boats and rafts from with the produce of the northern 
parts of the Jezheira. In former times the whole trade of 
Baghdad came by this river in preference to the Tigris, but uf 
late the latter is the safest. 

( To be concluded in the next numbtf.) 
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EXPEDITION TO THE LODISA SHOAL. 

The following particulars have been kindly furnished us 
by a gentleman who accompanied the expedition which has 
lately returned from the Louisa Shoal. 

On the 30th January last, tim ship M6deline, Captain 
Hamilton, and the schooner Reliance^ Captain Wallace, hav- 
ing been chartered by a body of Singaporeans, to proceed to 
the Louisa Shoaj and recover a quantity of Quicksilver, and 
other articles, from the wreck of the American ship New 
Je'imji the former sailed on the 31st January to join the 
schooner, then at anchor under Point Romania, she having 
returned from a pievious expedition to the Shoal, which w^as 
partially successful, as already noticed. The tvio vessels 
joined company off the Point, where they found the barque 
Alexander^ a vessel chartered by anothei party, to proceed on 
the same expedition, — repairing damages. On the 2d at 4 
P. M. the three vessels weighed and worked out of the Straits, 
when the Madeline's superiority of sailing was manifest, and 
iu consequence of this, at 4 P. on the 3d the Reliance being 
then just in sight to lcew*ard, the Madeline bore dow^n to her, 
and received on board the divers, &c., each vessel agreeing 
to make the best of her way to the Shoal. The Reliance how- 
ever. kept in sight for two or three days subsequently. 

On the 21st February, the Madeline made tlirj .Shoal, 
after a hard beat of 20 days. We found the bow of the Ame- 
rican ship still in on the Shoal, though it had drifted to the 
extreme edge. This part of the vessel was found separated 
from the wreck, on the Reliance^ s first voyage, and had been 
set file lo them, for the copper bolts, &c. 

On the 22d we made three desperate attempts to obtain 
an anchorage to leeward of the Shoal, and tb6ugh we twice 
let go the anchor in 14 fathoms, close to the breakers, it slip- 
ped off as from a wall, giving us no little trouble tr> heave up 
60 fathoms chain and anchor. We afterwards ascertained there 
was no secure anchorage on the southern or western edges of 
this veiy dangerous shoal. On the 23d we hoisted out our 
boats, anil after some delay found the wreek in 3^ fathoms at 
low water. This day we fished up 214 bottles of Quick- 
silver ; and on the following 109, before noon, when it came 
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to blow, thrqwinl; in heavy rollers and breakers over the 
wreck which caused the last boat of Quicksilver to part her 
cable, and we were near losing her. The weather continued 
bad until the *iBth and prevented us fro;n working at the” 
Quicksilver Mine,’’’" as we called if, during which time we 
visited the, Reef to leeward, and erected there a conspicuous 
flagstaff and hoisted an ensign, which was of great service 
to us in the day-time, it being visible 7 or 8 miles from the 
mast-bead, when tlie shoal was hardly discornable at 5 or G 
miles. 

On the 12?th the IfeZmnce joined us, and this gave us a 
degree of confidence in our operations, which we liud not 
hitherto experienced. On the 2Bth the divers brought np 48(1 
bottles without being much fatigued ; also a cask of Dolinrs, 
wAich at that time, w^ considered the forerunner of many 
more. On the 29th the writer of this visited the spot where 
the boats were at work, when a grand spectacle presented 
itself in the water, as if in a mirror — a view similar to the 
wreck of the Thetis frigate, as represented in the Nautical 
Magazine^ some time ago. Here lay part of the broad-side 
of the ship, jammed amongst huge masses of mushroom coral ; 
—there, an immense pile of pig lead completely separate front 
the wreck ; — and scattered about were the windlass with the 
chain cables bitted to'it— guns, anchors, coils of rope, bottles 
of quicksilver, &c. &c. The divers behaved exceedingly well 
this day, two of the best loading a long-boat without getting 

out of ^e water. A Sedi Arab was often -minutes under 

water. This and another diver, a Malacca man, were the 
only ones who would venture into that part of the wreck 
which was entire,* the entrance to which was under the keel, 
(a small place through a bottom plank, stove in.) From this 
was extracted about 300 bottles and 1 think it probable the 
remainder of the quicksilver and the dollars are embedded 
there. 

On the 7th March, we had saved altogether between the 
two vessels 1450 bottles of quicksilver, 2 boxes of treasure, 
and about 350 piculs of' lead, when on standing in for the 
shoal as we usually did at day-ligbt," we were startled with 
cry of — ** A vessel a-head dismasted” from the man on the 
look-out. At this time, the shoal was not visible, and We 
formed opinions. It is the A lexanderi our foriher 

companion ? — or perhaps the Reliance, capsized during the 
night, and Captain Wallace has cut away her masts torigbteo 
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lier? Opinion was bowevet soon qnic|[ted» and the reality 
presented itself of the Reliance on ttie shoal, with the surf 
washinu; up her broadside. As we neared, a gun was fired, 
and this convinceil us that the crew were safe. At 9 o’clock 
C.iptain Wallace, his officers and crew1)oarded ns in 4 boats, 
with vrhatever they could stow in them. Captain W. related 
that at 7 p.m. our night signal for tacking, (double lights,) 
was distinctly seen from the schooner, that the officer on watch 
did not report it, but stood on for 40 minutes longer, audio 
the act of tacking^ the vessel struck at 20 minutes to eight. 
This mishap occurred, unforlunately, when it was high tide, 
and though the greatest activity was shown by Capt. Wallace 
inlaying the sails flat aback, carrying « out anchors astern, 
throwing overboard lead, staving in water cask^, and as a 
dernier resort, cutting away the masts all within the space » of 
an hour, — she was irretrievably lost. As the tide ebbed, she 
thumped violently, and at 11, bilged and was full of water. 
At low water, her fore-foot was almost dry. 

We sent our boats* this day to the Reliance to save all 
we could froip her ; she was, however, surging so heavily, it 
w^as hardly possible to obtain a footing. Thus situated*, we 
set her on fire in the afternoon, and stood off from the shoal, 
for the night, having now about 60 souls on board, principally 
natives, without proper food,^ there being but free-traders’-fare, 
— biscuit and beef,— with pnly two tanks of foetid water. A 
council was held, when it was settled that after recovering as 
much as possible from the Reliance ^ the expedition should 
return to Singapore. 

On the 12lh March, at 6 P. M. we had recovered from 
the wreck of the Reliance^ some of her stores ; and gratified 
that we had been so far fortunate, bore up for Singapore, hav- 
ing been 20 days boxing about the shoal continually, without 
losing sight of it, a single day. We found the latitude of the 
shoal, ^ by a series of observations, to be 6. 20. N. and the 
longitude 113. 18. East, as stated by Horsburgb. 1 can 
assimilate the ^ape of the shoal to nothing better than that of 
a* plate, the rim being raised out of the water, at low tidejs, 
and the apparently covered with^ 2 or 3 feet water. 

Several rocks are always above water on the Southern and 
Eastern sides, but very little elevated. I should say the only 
place where a vessel could anchor is on the N. W. side of the 
Shual^ where the sherf runs off to some distance. 
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The whole of the lead is easily to be obtained, but 1 am 
afraid very little quicksilver, as we found many of the bottlea 
corroded, so as to allpw the contents to escape. Hod the ac- 
cident not happened to the Heliancit we should have prepared 
a barrel of gunpowder to blow up the wreck, which still covers ' 
a quantity of the quicksilver, and no doubt, liave recovered the 
remainder of the valuable part of the cargo. The loss of this 
ill-fated vessel, which was blown up at Singapore, and now 
wrecked, all within eighteen months, — with the want of pro-' 
visions as before stated, gave the death-blow to the expedition, 
and obliged the Madeline, to bear up for Singapore, where she 
arrived on the 17 th instant.— ^tn^opore Chronicle, MarchiT. 
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ON THE FUTURE INTERNAL GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH 

INDIA. 

The new Charier has now become law ; and the time 
draws near when it will be promulgated and carried into exe- ' 
cution. Considering the magnitude of the interests at stahe, 
at least ai^ regards the people of India, it is incumbent on, us 
to examine «its provisions, and endeavour to ascertain what the 
result may be. The enquiry ‘would resolve itself into two 
heads — the general superintepdance of the Government of 
India, as existing in the authorities at home — and the internal 
administration by the local powers here. On the former, U'is 
needless now to descant. It has been well described ip a late 
number of the Westmimter Heview ; and whatever be its faults 
or excellencies its existence, in its present constitutioa, baa re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature for a further period of 
twenty years. One characteristic has however bee^ stropgljr 
manifested in the late discussions in the -Parliament and in th% 
Court of Proprietors, viz. the disgusting selfishness .of all 
parties concerned. The one — ttie public at large— had Ibfi^'/ 
object the opening of the China trade. The other, to sspare 
the regular 'payment of their dividends ; while the iiupisb;{hati 
Cal, Month, Joam, N. S. VoL. 6, No. 4T7> 
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been taking and trimming bkween them* nfilHng to db any 
tbiag that should please both, aiid by gaining a little populari- 
tv, help them in, some measure to retain theit places, which 
they have long since been sensible they' hold by a Very pre- 
caricais tenure. 

li is lamentable to see the utter indifference displayed by 
bH to the wel^re of a hundred millions of people. Some of 
the speakers even openly avowed^ that their opinion it was a 
minor object compared to tbeprofits of a few English merchants. 
Provided each party could gam its own selfish and short sight* 
od objects^ the Government of India was thrown into the 
bargain, with as much indifference as if the people in question 
bad been a herd of cattle. All parties will erelong hnd out 
bow egregiously they have been mistaken, and how complete- 
ty they have contrived to deceive themselves. With respect 
to^tbe Chi^a trfide, it is probable that some slight increase will 
thke place; but as for siip|iosing that it will afford any sensi- 
' ble relief generally to the late and present commercial distress 
in England, those who have any j^uowledue on the subject, 
treat the idea as chimerical; and as to the dividends, it their 


payment is to rest on no more solid foundation than the terri- 
tdnal reVenue of India, we shall ere long witness an East In- 
diah bubble, which will rivall that of the South Seas. It is 
ujMbVly impossible that our Indian possessions can bear the 
bnr^eBt in addition to those under which they at present groan 
'vel suitb appears to be the fhteiitioii of the legislature. Op* 
people are by a system under which re/.l justice 
l#^unb^7lL and impoverished by constant exactions hardly 
^ in aby countiry, it is physically impossible 

ujd bP vrill bear' any more. Exemplary patience 

under oppression, is certainly one of the virtues 
df tfW ludiAt out there is a point at which the ball 

tfiid ^tbe Government which* shall attempt to 
tha& the existing Revenue, ""may, without the 
pm^^^ easily numbef Uie days of its dhration. On 
^is head! nbv^ever, v^e need ndt be'unaer uTuch apprehension. 

of Gov^nmenf ca^¥ot be so ignbrant of tiie real 
M *aake any iubh attempt i and jdl parties 
"tede sensible that'' the payment t of the divi* 
dlKmlnbiiMt pe in <^def to pifeserVb oiir IndiatTidbiiii*^ 

I^flodn^hqme disburasments, s^tch as salaries' of the 
VltVtbe Geverhtiient, will of 
share the fate of the dividends; and it is probable, that 
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ere lopg Ih^^patron^e which they enjoy will be their oAlj emo- 
lument ; or ijf thi 9 be diminished td euch ^^degiree as Ti^ i^e^lilibr 
It an insu^ient indnchment to undergo tbe fatigue; of 
in consequence of the intended employment of nitlvds of m 
country, we may fully anticipate the abolition oflSd wiime 
existing machinery of the home Government of oe* 

fore the exptratian of tbe t^gw charter^ ' and that the nl^rs of 
the country >^ill be under the direction of a Secretary df Sta^. 
All pensions of retired officers, both civil and miUiary, muit qf 
necessity be aiinihildted ; a miserable conclusion to the oareffr 
pf those who after having spent the best y Cars of their lives^ 
111 labouiing under an Indian sun have retired to cpnclucfe 
their remaining years with their friends and families in J^gland. 
Still it will cause a less amount of evil than would inWltabW 
result from the sudden overthrow of the ^Pntish power la r^Vl|a. 
Those who are on the point of retiring with lUtlc else but th^ 
pension to support them, shbuid thiiiK twice before they thfo 
an irrevocable step ; and watt to ;eh how far ilie above prog- 
nostications will prove oefore they add|it^d 'ik Coilr^ 

Which will most probablyr bnd in feddering them cohij^etely 
destitute when no longer able to exert fhemselvcs to (ffoclire a 
livelihood,* ^ 

These are the prospedts which have produced ah expen- 
diture of some twenty thousand rupees ih the celebrditbn of 
their appearance. We can hardly suppose that liOrd Wfliilfm 
Bentinck would have ventured on such an outlay to so useless 
and ndiculoiis a purpose, iintem be had redeivra instructions 
from ho^ to that effect, and (for some of the Directors at 
least hiust have been ad^afnteo with ^the real state ofaffkirs)- 
they were probably issued in the splHt* which prompts a roiUed 
biqrchaht to gWe a grand dfitarfainmcnt on the eve of faU baUk- 
ruptcy, to keep up appearance^ to the last. Had the suth bech 
expended in buildthg or endowing a Coftege ; in a renfission 
pf revenue ; or evoh in f 6 iMi|^g for a few days some of the 
itatviiig (houSkhds Who aVe wandering over thg country, there 

would have been something to^boast of in the last display Wfiitcfh 

_ . 1 


^ ^he npt»reheniwa m not wUSoef srptiHlS. Sec. 17 of (he iww Sot pfU^ 
the •• W ^ 


L X T, > -f W other . ohStlSf ; SSi* 

(he eRprehpSitos ^ the ioipilitT St tl^e nivpiiae to 
le frupnerc of the ect, bjr suSlI; 


fvilliCb givee eiilbcriif to (be G«WiiiH«iil»i»ere to borrosr mojier to psf ttpo » Aet- 
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bsiinade by th^flMrchftnt plrinc «9 ladin. Bn» 
foreruDQ«B of 4h«ir downfall which will 
n|[ii^l|r*Ml^7* In tbe.lMiguage of fhe sativcw who witneas- 
fld ^ £' It blazed up,Uke;Mjif^ thi^rhnn^d hfladied away ; buttho 
•ligih jdmreof remalBetb ih our uoatrille.” ' - ' 

' ^toiot uoder, consideration is Uio <f>rovi«i^ made 

ffur tlnej,adi|>ioistration of the internal affairs of India: and 
l^re w# hayu certainly the vision of more cheering prospects 
tlhilh.Mvh hitherto existed. , Thp main features are the foUowo 

X 

) 3iSt* .The OoTernor, witii a Council of four, is to be the 
^Bdiiig|K>ster of aU India. 

There ace to be four subordinate Governors, with or 
WUhout Councils as experience may demonstrate to be expe- 

3d<> The Governor General is to be guided by not less 
t^fin three, Councillors in framing laws. 

«^4th. Tor ordinary occasions .one Councillor to assist the 
GpTontor Geueral is to be sufficient. 

, ^ , dlh. On extraordinary occasUpis, the Governor General 
is,^ hUTc power to act in ^position to bis Council. 

fftb. Natural born British sulijects are to have free 
iggl^ese apd egress into certain parts of the British Indian 
tuti^tory, had to be allowed to acquire any rights or property 
therein, swhject to the laws of the country, but to no arbitrary 
ntlea, 

u 7tl|«« ,No native or natural bom British sulg^t to be 
W’bhlbdt^ reason only of his religion, place of ^hb, des- 
. fiOilWa Qjr any of them from holding any place, office,. or 
•’■NwQPtj^fftfjunder the Goyfirnments. 

,.8tjli. The Governor Genei^ in Council to be empowered 
tq mgj|i^,la|*n for all courts. 

^ 9tp.. The establishment a Law Commission, to enquire 

into U^^bject and propose, a systematic rule. 

, ^ egch of which heads 1 shall proceed to offer a few 

. On tbq4mt and seoood, withufonr local Governors, and a 
eaperjiou with^a council to supetiwtend the affairs, of all India, 
H stande to tiEpiBCsn, that pfovmcd aach party only pays as m»«h 
its di|^][, 4 PB baahitheito been the .custom, the in* 
terensa^l ^ comt^ must be better attended to than formerly. 

AeBr^jih 

'Gy^rernment wm be placed under the supreme authority. Tun 
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will produce one cdhsist^t mode of ftc^iiktion whfeb'wilt 
greatly conduce to the atAfaiiity of our dinpii^ ; and^ we shall nd 
longer rua the risk of falling into the confusion caused 
presidency of Bombay or Madras^ forming b ti^aty with 
native Government while that of CalcuUa was coiicluding one 
of an opposite nature^ The subordinate presidencies will ^ 
enabled to^give their undivided time and attention totheioccd" 
details of their respective Governments, and will have teisfua^ 
to suggest matured plans of improvement for the consideralioll^" 
of the supreme power, whose time has hitherto been too much' * 
occupied with points of minor importance to allow them to 
give that enlarged and statesm^an-like deliberation to matters 
of superior importance which is requisite to ensure a proper 
decision. ^ ^ 

On the fourth and fifth, it is to be observed, first, that 
with the exception of the general supervision of the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies, which he has now leisure to do, the 
power of tlie Governor General is not greater than ft was 
before. If one of the three members of council coincided 
with him in opinion, his caching vote enabled him to carry any 
measure he pleased. * Secondly, that for more than the last 
fifty years the Governor General has had authority on extras 
ordinary occasions, to act independently of, or in opposition 
to, the opinion of his council. This is undoubtedly an im« ^ 
mense^power to be vested in one man, and^it is to be hbpeS^ 
that the day will ere long arrive when it shall be neither neCeS^ 
sary nor tolerated ; but at ihe present moment 1 fear that it is 
still indisp|nsable(^ The peculiar nature^ of the British Ittdlai^'* 
dominion acquired 4n turn by fraud, ^ conquest, or negotiation * 
dictated by overwhelming military force, ejtisttugip CppostitUg ^ 
to the wishes of by far the majority of the peo(de, and sup« 
ported chiefly by our native soldiery, an^ arm wrhiob ms^ w" 
either the means of strength or the Cause of our downfall^ 
Quires that there should be some supreme dictator^ to issue hii^ 
fiat on occasions of peculiar emergency. OUr« empire y not 
more stable now, whatever superficial observers may tbifik« 
than it was in the time of Warren Hustings : indeUd it is' pro-^ 
bable that the seeds of disaffeotion are much more tbiokljr 
scattered than in his .dnys, an^ Ah pertieal of the history 
that period will shoW that, for wbh^i^sueb a power, the coutt^ 
.. ‘ — - - 

* See the obierrhUolis of Sir Chsrisi Mstoslfe is his Misoie of Oofe- 
ber,U3t« ‘ 
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^ uras'UfWHr the very bbkig'pAtUged 'into oi't'il war 

‘ ttm dii|;MceAil tnd dnsdEiions ba<»4%e|i>the Go- 

Vlptirar General and Iris Osbnted. Wlibt ulgbt baVe btten tbn 
Issne then 'is OotTefy piObletBatioai, 4>ut srere each a otisis 
now to arise the liMgHlIt Baina%oald ib a t«iy nhort time be 
flobtded intbo'tdkrialsof'liidia'ias'hnvinfi** cea<|tterr«d» tuled, 
iUid'pasaed lEtM fmwer, botterer, 'Must'be ekercieed 

trader Che ^ary^|rcfatestf^etpOBsiMity, and'tbo extreme vtfi- 
Isnbe df the press' shtonld in the flritt iffistnitce be exerted'tb 
•nalyse etery iftstince'of itsescertidn, and the home authori- 
se preserve the meet vifOrous bontrol, and carry on the strict- 
'#11 examiDation into every case in which it mav be put in 
Ifriffctice. The existettce of a body of English settlers deliver- 
ed from the dread of transportation without trial, will greatly 
bend to establish this 'desirable object. In One of the minor 
poihtS) the patronage which is to be exercised respectively be- 
ttveefi the Oevertlor General and the 'local Governors, the 
Geurt of Directors are vhry properly allowed to 'dictate the 
divimon which is to be made. It should be regulated so as 
irat tb give too much power to the former, and prevent the 
latter from bSirtg redoora to mete tugsas for carrying hU will 
iMtHeffect. , Perhaps the racht expedient plan wculd be to 
hrakt >ri the ^overaor General in Colincil the appointment of 
the sUperidr otieers; the Judges of the Sudder DeWahnee 
hnd Kiaanant-Adawlut: theuembers of all the Boards in each 
Ilf thn presidencies, on the recommendation of the Subordinate 
%dvhrnbra ; wibne the latter should enjoy the patronage of ail 
flifemr appointihents, for they will nhaoubtedly /^ssess thh 
beat rifneairdf kiwwii^ the qnaliiicaiioyra ^ dtose immediately 
to 'their ettiliority> Some similar dmtnbniion of the 
wlHtiriy'atafFieiMaintitteiitB wHl waturally suggest IWlf. The 
, lM^'-nfi4ha‘pomhiil telatitms ehduld rest with the Governor 
, GMmrGt » But thiStdshnerely be the 0<mrt of 

’l^biictersbHlli'ltkeenoM who had<the power tOvdo e», act ao- 
thh^g ^ krivn dhratetioii. fionie'pOsUive and defined 
0kl$, hafiyiteerf will be lAsalettdy necessary to obViate the 
cHaShihg ol'rttifthoi'ity and she ^icnldadies which vnU otherwise 
as>veih^W> ptevent as^' GoVeraoir Gepchal who may 
tbbra^Htdifllilinwat frotn. aso^ing too mtsh. 

f )’ and nmb<<fmints ntay be Considered to- 

^fgthlrir. Thh eetphttriraient ef one antform system of law, 
'.^^deAete'^irilo^nirinaion sense, tmd the establishpd customs 
^hhe eotintry ; so arranged as tp suit all elasses; so clasSed^ hS 
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to allow easily of aft^ration aad rovislon frot4 time to time; 
aod so worded as to be within the compfu^hension of peopl^ 
of moderate capacities— the establishiiieiit of such a code w^ll 
indeed be the laud mafkof a new era in the British Ipdian Ler, 
gislatute, and will call foith the gratitude of the whole people^^ 
This point is one of primary importance, and must necessarily 
fi;st occupy the serious attention of Go?ernment. The mon>« 
strous system which dow exists cannot be any longer tolerated* 
We haire one set of Regulations to which the natives are subf^ 
ject. There is a non*desoript set of rules of guidance to 
which Buropeaiis arc amenable, which are in fact virtually 
impracticable ; and the consequence is, that in some cases the 
natives are ill treated by the, European settlers, and in turini 
cheat and defraud the latter, neither party b^ing able to obtain 
any leal redress. The East Indians again fluctuate batween 
the two classes, being sometimes treated as^ J^uropean British'^ 
subjects, sometimes as natives. ^The same upcertahity exists 
111 the courts of law and police. There one for natives^, 
another for Ejuropeans. Ih some points the Europeans are 
subject to the local courts; in others not. Some magistrates 
possess the powers of a justice of the peace. Others are not 
invested with such authority. The local courts are supreme 
10 some caseir in others, they have no power; while the 
Supreme Court has hitherto systematically taken every oppor^ 
tunity to evince the contempt which it entertains for them, 
and to set at nought their proceedings, to the utter ruin of 
justice in larder to keep vp the dignity of English law and of 
King^s Jutiges. 

It will no doubt be a work of considerable diflh^ulty^ re* , 
qqjring much labour, talen^, research, and tact, to.dj^vtseta^^ 
system which shall provide for the wants of snbh a miiiiture of ^ 
diflerent} races ; nevertheie^, if icntered into on ^an eojUghtimietl^ 
and systematic plan, it will not be such ah Hei^ulean task as,, 
might at flr^t appear ; and whatever be thq djffiqulty, it must/, 
be dpne> and thgt too speedily, to pe]|enjlil|e ppst insuppc^tf^, 
abln evils to the wbolp community and^iobyiate the mogt/ 
sgnons ernbarrammants to Qavsrnmoiit;. 

Thpspbject ^4 resqlvn iiMf into, two distinct ,brancha%,, 
The fi/st j comprising tthjit pqrtijifn the law whose pmvisipM,, 
will he, common to ; and tjh^ ancond^. that portion whi^. w^ljl ^ 
bp pecuJm^ to egph , clafp^ nr ; as the laws of inhefiWlqc«, 
succ^ssio^arsytg^f lAivsry, caste, &(cr.; each 

must be, a 
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Under the first head will be the forms and procedure of 
the local courts ; the laws regarding sales, mortgages, masters 
and servants, loans and debts, mercantile transactions, insol- 
vent and bankrupt laws, and some others. Under this head 
will also be classed the criminal law, and the police regula- 
tions. 

The second sufficiently speaks for itself : each head must 
be so devised and arranged as to meet the wants, and agree 
with the customs x>f that class for which it is intended to 
legislate. It is to be hoped that some better provision will 
be made for the guidance of those who are to administer the 
laws than has hitherto existed. Our Hindoo and Musselman 
subjects are professedly allowed to enjoy their own laws in 
these points : but what has been the strange system adopted to 
secure the proper administration of this enactment. The situ- 
ations of Juilge and Magistrate are filled by a succession of 
young men, annually sent from England, all of whom are at 
the beginning of their career totally ignorant of the manners, 
custonis, laws, and language of the people. Their time is 
sufficiently occupied in learning the language ; the routine of 
business; the regulations of the British Indian Government; 
and the current duties of their situations. The latter indeed 
are so absorbing, that little time is left to acquire the other 
three. They canuot possibly have any leisure to devote to the 
study of the laws of the people in their original languages ; 
^particularly as those in which the laws are written, are for the 
most part different from those in common use.. Thii^ur Go- 
vernment has been well aware of; and it mif2;ht ^ve been 
expected that in such an extraordinary case, that its first care 
would have been to have caused a compilation in 'English of 
the chief points of the Hindoo and Musselman law, and dis- 
tributed the same to the different courts. To this day nothing 
of the sort has beea done ; and the expedient devised was to 
a^i^iht to each court a Hindoo and a Musselman law officer, 
vmo on each point of difficulty submitted to him was to deliver 
hh opinlob (respectively "Sebuata and Futwa) on which the 
decision was to be founded. T(ie salaries of thete officers was 
fixed on the same miserable schle which our greediness of re- 
venue hss preeuHlM for the whole of the native establishments 
in bur^emplpy ; hnd although they were subject to an examina- 
tion ^fora 'tney received their apraintments, jfo provision was 
snede for any'regular system of eancation. Alt tfaeifopportui* 
aity they had to* qualify them for theif sithntion waib by attend- 
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ing a College : legal ^practice they )iad none. ^The con«)eqpence 
has unavoidably been, that ilie opinions which have been taij^ 
down in various respective cases in the different courts, con- 
tain as gre^t a varieti^ apd as opposite dicta ^s tho greates| 
lover of contradiction could wish to behold. 

Let us illustrate it by the argumentum ad hominem. Sup* 
pose that opr l<iws were written partly in Greek, Latin, apd 
good French, and that the business in the courts established by 
our African Governors (vps carried on in l^oman Fiench ; that 
they had as little acquaintance v^ith our manners, customs, ^ws^ 
and the language in which the latter were written, im we pass* 
ess of those of the natives of India ; and that to guide the suc- 
cession of inexperienced African lads who were from time 
time appointed to preside in the courts, an English law o^cer, 
whose sole educanon was having attended a course of law 
lechires, was appointed on a low salary to each court prhose 
opinion virtually formed decision on the most pb^tfuse 
points of English law. This is no exaggatated statemept; it 
IS precisely a parallel case. What would be ou^ chnncp 
obtaining justice.^ And what would not be the irreoon^iteable 
contradictions in the different decisions which would obtain | 

It is true that some translations have been made into 
English of books of native law, and some glo’^saries or sum- 
tnaries been published, (W. H. Afacnaughten^s ** Hiudoo 
Law*’ and Mahomedan Law*’ for example, and excellent 
works thry aie,) and the Government have distribnted copiep « 
of some of them to the different courts of justice; buft the 
fault is, that even these have not been declared to be autfiw'ity; 
and a judi^ who is at the pains to study them and decipe 
according to the examples he may there find, is fiable tq havV 
his decision reversed by a non-descript opinion” given jby" 
the law officer of the superior court. , ' ^ 

*]'he formation of a compepdiuin in the English langpa^e^ 
of the provisions of the English, Hindoo, and Mahopiqda^^ 
law, on each of the heads abpve alluded to, an^ the publiqal^ 
tion of It by authority ^ is one of the first points to which 
attention ot Government' should be directed ; ai^d it wopld Jbe 
a still furthefr btesaihg l6 the people if when completed, trapse f 
lationjs were" made <^f it into the vernacurar languages of 
country.* lliere is no reason tp dqjtejr life execution qf 

I I . 1... 

* riiii ia'*pPColii^rlf rfqamjte, wlies we coeeider Ihet vttkpfl# (pfeolieinff ^ 
|»wvfre) <d U)0 4 UNirr« are ell iiniMrae sf Ik# coniHry, aniicq(i»iDred wilb 
•M k«we the jpiH fee o{ the 
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in expectation of the report of the law comtnission, whose 
observations will^ in the nrst place, be chiefly of a general 
nature; besides, whatever be the arrangement of that part^ of 
the code which will be common to all clasalbs, it is indispensable 
that each must have its own distinct code respecting those 
points which concern itself alone. Moreover, as it will be al- 
most impossible to find any set of men who would be suffici- 
ently acquainted with the laws of the three above named 
classes, the commission (should there be only one) must be so 
numerOQS as to comprise men qualified to arrange each depart- 
ment, and it will in reality be divided into as many distinct 
branches, each of which will be investiaating and consolidating 
laws perfectly independent of each other. 

One of the best provisions of the new act is that w'hich 
places the Supreme Court under the controul of the Govern- 
ment of the country. This opinion will, 1 know, not meet the 
concurrence of many of my readers. Those not in the service 
of Government, particularly the mercantile class, and especi- 
ally the great mercantile aristocracy of Calcutta, have always 
wished to uphold the Supreme Court. Their fe^ linas towards 
that establishment ^are, however, a curious medley : as far as 
themselves were concerned, it was the object of every one of 
them to avoid having any transaction with the court. Bitter 
complaints were tirade of the expense of every proceeding 
connected with it, and not a few of the injustice of its deci- 
^sions; by the very men who yet view its existence with satis- 
faction. The reason of this apparent inconsistency i^tbat the 
Supreme Court is considered by those alluded to, asifan aiitho-. 
rity opposed to the Government of ^the East India Company, 
and as a check t» the exertion of arbitrary power on the pait 
of Government. Were this the fact,' there would be sorhe 
. , reason for wishing to retain so expensive an institution. But 
itTs probable, that its greatest admirers will find this a difficult 
point, to prove. Every check should, no doubt, be devised to 
prevent the abase of authority, still it would appear rather an 
anomalous mode of proceeding to attempt to do this by the es- 
tablishiheiit of a court independent of the Govern men t of 
the country r especially wheri Ve consider the effect which 
such a measure would have to low^r the dignity of the 
Government in the eyes of the natives. This was doubt- 
less ^ the ostensible reason for the original instjltution of the 
cpuA in question ; but had it been the real and sole ob- 
ject, a far better plan might have been adopted by tb^ 
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Brhish Parliament/ The obvious and simple coiirso to have 
pursued was this: If the Government possessed loo unlimited 
and irresponsible power, let it be curtailed, and proper restric- 
tions imposed ; if any individual Governor w’ere cuilty of 
oppr«^ssions, he should have been recalled and provision made 
for his condemnation at home. This w^ould have been a far 
more just and rational proceeding than to vest the Government 
of the country with arbitrary power, and at the same time 
appoint a court with a view of controuling its undue ex- 
eiciserbut even if this had been the intention, it was found 
that the undue exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the 
protecting court was a far more intolerable evil than that 
wiiich it wa<< professedly intended to check, and not only pro- 
ductive oi the greatest injustice, but actually in' practice tend- 
ed to the suhversioii of the Government of the country, so 
that in 1792, a bill wa^ passed, expressly exempting from its 
jurisdiction the Governor General in Council ; all matters of 
revenue; and, all zemindars, t.iid other native farmers and col- 
lectors of the revenue. If examples of undue exercise of ar- 
bitrary power be wanted, they will be found in the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court, a hundred-fold more numerous than any 
that can be adduced as emanating from the British Govern- 
ment of which sufficient details are recorded in Mill, which 
were alluded to in^No, 24 of these papers. The real cause of 
the establishment of the Court was to provide, at the expense 
of the Company, some patronage for the British ministers, 
and not any philanthropic views of protection for the natives 
or any <^^er class. Every friend to justice would wish to see 
proper checks an I responsibiiity imposed on their rulers ; but 
I cannot subscribe to the opinion that this will be effected in 
India by the introduction at ten times the expense of the local 
court, of a court of English law, the principal features of 
which are the sacrifice of all justice, for the l^nefit of law- 
yers and rogues. 

But if protection against oppression be gought, lyill any 
one undertake to p unt out wherein it"* was to be obtained 
from the Supreme Court, in those cases in which th^natives 
or English mercantile class really require it? Can that Court 
interfere to lessen the intolerable burden of taxation under 
which: the People are groaning? Can it prevent the unjust 
seizure, under the mild name of resumption, of free lands ? 
Can it oblige the Government to encrease the number of local 
oourts, the wgnt of a sufficiency of which amounts to a virtual 
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deaiAl of jUsUco 7 Catl it alleviate the evils of the Govern* 
iUent purvayaiice system 7 Can it prevent the rum bf the 
hative aristocracy which his been afiebted in order to Vaise a 
still higher revenue 7 Can it check that illiberol and short- 
sighted policy which has fndnced the Government to cbnsider 
and treat the people ks a degraded race, And to fit the salaries 
of thbsb necessarily employed at so low a rate as to compel 
them to be dishonest 7 Can it rescue the East Indian com- 
munity iVom the ahmetitCd m>Iilquy and degradation in which 
they haVe been placed by OoveriilUent? Can it rescue an 
jBn^ltsh iuHirh >kr frbih transmission without tnal 7 These 
and mahy other mjestloOs may be asked, to all and each of 
aihic'h’ihe rnournmi reply is No.” Ifi the last case the 
bbott did occasionally attempt to interfere and stand forth ib 
dtfeice of an oppressed individual. Then indeed did the 
Supreme CoUit shitie forth in all its benignity. Lawyers would 
make motions and talk grand about rights, privileges, and li- 
berty. Habeas corpus writs would be issued to the officer 
Who had charge of the individual ordered for transmission, and 
public expectation raised to the highest pitch in unticipation 
df the result. Btit could the court preVent the transmission ? 
No! — alid this the jud'ges well knew. What then was the 
real motive of all this display to gain popularity with the 
Enfftish public, and put money in the popkets Of tbe Lawyers 
>— do Other ends did it or could It answer. But is there no 
other point in which relief from oppression could be Obtained 
from ine Supreme CoUrt which Could nOt be found ej^whCrer 
If an 'English traveller were to refute to pay a viilag» huckster 
the priee'of ghain for his horse, and to beat him when he ap- 
plied for it, in eVeht of the latter being refused all redress by 
the local authorities, would the Supreme Cburt willingly re- 
ceive the complaint 7 Certdirtly ; and here We should haVe a 
nObte apecimen of the protection to be derived fibm a Court of 
Englwh Igw. The council for the proseontioa Would make a 
Upleddid apeeck, illustrated by trops, figures of iheitoric, si • 
htilea, and buOtatlons : he would tet forth the oppression and 
ili-treUi^ohi Wmich the poor, harfolesS, indoCCnt natives COh<‘ 
^UnUy teCellgfi fro^ the EhgAsh. 'He Would point to the 

a liar ,kttwlt/ of the cake oefore the (foUrt: and, flualty, 
d Ctll upon Ihn judge to mark bis abhorrence bf such 
fotolelhd^ oppreiiaioM, W a SeVOre sehtChce proportionate to 
Ae maghAhae ol tba'^Oflience. The lUwyCr On the opposite 
1^ Would then rite. He would begin by observing that Ms 
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hatred of oppression/ injiistice and tyt-anny of every descrip- 
tion was fully eqnal to that of his learned brother’s, and that 
he was equally anxious to puniah every instance of the kind oil 
the part of the Ktiglisb ; but at the same time, that there were 
always two sides of a question. He would then proceed to 
state oil the other hand, that the frauds and roguery Of the iia« 
tives were uupaia leiled i and their insolence so great, that he 
himseir br even the learned judge upon the bench, might, if 
subject to it, be attetnpted to take the law into his own hands, 
and ihflict eumtnary cliastisement upon the offending party ; 
and Would conclude by turning the whole affair into ridicule, 
declaring the present Cdse was one of the most Irividl he had 
ever heard of, and that he was ashamed to see such brought 
into Court. Then would follow the summing up of the learn- 
ed judge, who would ste^^r midway between the contending 
parties ; declaring, on the one hand, his hatred of oppression, 
and readiness to afford redrew and distribute impartial justice ; 
but admitting that there was much truth in what had been urged 
by the counsel for the defendant. What is the conclusion"? 
Why, that after the native huckster had spent some months in 
travelling backwards and forwards, a distance of some hundred 
or perhaps two thoiraand miles, and disbiiresd some thousand 
rupees in fees, law charges and bis own exfiences ; he would 
gam a verdict ih his favor of ohe rupee eight annas for his 
grain ; damages, ten rupees for his beating, with costs that 
Would cover about one-half or one^third of his outlay. I have 
no intention of throwing any imputations on any individual, 
judge or tinsel. It is not persons, but the system of daW 
which I would as<<ail, — a system which renders justice utterly 
unattainable, unless by such enormous saciiiices. 

I Would wish 40 allude to one point, which is often men« 
tinned to the credit of the Supreme Court, viz. the impartiality 
With which causes are investigated and decided in which 
Govetnhient Are a party. Are ^ere nOne such to be found ilj 
the local courts ? Let the records be isxamiqfd, and 1 will 
engage to say, that in anyconvtin the country a far greatw 
number of Units df the above nature in which Govemmenf 
have be^n Cast will be brought to light than could be instanced 
h the Supreme Court hi any equal given period* If the 
judges of the latter, who are totally independent of th*» Oq* 
VefnmeuVo^^^tve credit for this, what Mioii d be sUid of the 
conduct of the local judges, Wtro^ liVeliiiood is sedety dopen*-^ 
dent on the pleasure of Oovernment 
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Where then are the benefits, let*roe ask its admirers, 
which have resulted from the esta1)lisliment of this Court ? 
while, on the oilier hand, evils vrithoiit number may be adduced, 
power for evil they possess in abiindai\c^, and have usurped a 
much greater »hare than the legislature ever intended to bestow. 
But we may cballeiige any one to instance one single benefi- 
cial efl'ect produced by the existence of the Supreme Court 
which would not equally have resulted from a local one. 

It is indeed moiistroos that a court of this nature should 
be establi^ed in opposition to the Government of the country ; 
a court from which there is really no appeal, and whose deci- 
sions are at once carried into effect; — a court in which the 
judges declare that their orders must be obeyed, whatever be 
the nature of them. According to their dictum, from the 
death or illness of the oiliers, a single judge may he left upon 
the bench ; may declare whatever he chooses to be law ; and 
this is to be obeyed as implicitly as an act of Parliament, 
whatever may be the consequences, even to the risk or the 
ruin of- the British Empire. The almost total su(3version of 
the civil government of the country, in consequence of the 
arbitrary proceedings and extraordinary pretensions of the 
Supreme Governmeut, is already matter of history. We have 
also heard a judge declare from the bench, that he is the sole 
representative of the king and the government of the country ! 
That government which is intrusted with the sovereignty of a 
hundred millions of people can only c ommunicate with him by 
bumble petition I The late trial of Mr. Betts is fiesh in the 
memory of my readers, and is a strong instance of^e effects 
resulting from the establishment of a Court of English law, 
which is virtually irresponsible. An individual is accused of 
having caused the death of another by severe beating ; the 
cause is under trial, and the jury are summoned to investigate 
the matter; the fifst points of which are naturally, the fact 
of the beating having been given and the severity with which 
it ivas inflicted. In the midst of the proceeding, the judge 
declares that tWe was no evidence to show that the beating 
caused the death of the deceased ; that this is a point of law ; 
tha^ the jury are bound to take ail directions on all pnints of 
law from $jlie t^anph ; and that Im will receive no other verdict 
than one a|^aHtal. 

Now aonaii of plain common sense would have supposed 
^that the point of there being sufficient evidence or not to show 
that the beating caused the death, was the very one which 
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the jury were impanelfed to determine: but accordingf to the 
proceedings in this case, it appears that unless an English sur- 
geon is on ihe spot to examine the body at the moment of 
death, there can be nt) legal evidence on this head : and at 
this rate, the grossest outrages may be perpetrated against the 
natives with impunity in the interior of the country where no 
surgeon resides. I have no intention however to impugn the / 
decision of the Court. It is, we may conclude, perfectly con- 
sonant to English law ; and is only an additional instance to 
the thousands that might be adduced of the wide distinction 
between law and justice. These two have indeed been aptly 
compared to two parallel lines which, according to Euclid, 
being protracted to any extent, never coincide. They not 
unfrequently resemble two diverging lines, the further the 
proceedings extend, the wider apart they becom^. 

But if this be English law, what becomes of the ‘^pal- 
ladium of our rights,’’ our boasted trial by jury ? and wbat a 
precedent does it not establish. Under this rule of conduct, 
a judge may at any time declare any thing to b^a point of law, 
and that he will receive no other verdict than the one he dic- 
tates. If this be correct, it is high time that the legislature 
should alter the law ; or the institutions of trial by jury may 
as well be abolished, and the juror be saved the trouble of at- 
tending and the loss w hich they incur by the neglect of their 
business. 

The time has at length arrived, when things will be put 
upon a prquer footing with respect to the transactions of this 
court, lim the duty of Government to impose some restric- 
tions on the arbitrary proceedings and inordinate graspings of 
power which have been its characteristics ever since its estab- 
lishment, and to protect their native subjects from the inflirtion 
of a system of law, so totally foreign to their habits, customs, 
and feelings, and so enormously expensive in its proceedings. 
Let the couit exist, if it were only to prove by contrast the 
superiority of the regulations of the British Indian Govern - 
merit, faulty and imperfect as these in many respects are, over 
English law; but let it be confined to its proper limits, and 
even there provision should be made to allow the people their 
option in applying to it or that of bringing their biisineisusi befori^| 
a tribunal similar to the local court established in the iiiieriulr 
of the conntvy. 

When this shall be accomplished, the expense of xte 
Supreme Court and the exorbitant fees and law charges to 
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iiybich the suit »rs are subjept which tjfiturally poine Hinder uni- 
son. There is not perhaps in the whole world an instance of 
so expensive aii establishrnoDi compare^ with the limited ex- 
tent of its proper jurisdiction. 

If economy be eh object with Oovernment, retrenchment 
may well be applied here» when the officers of the court are 
infinitely inqre numerpus than ia necessary, and their salaries 
so enormous^ and where tlie eapcnses of ^he suitors are about 
ten to fifty timee great as in the ipeel CQU|rta in the interior 
of the country* and thw will, without any enprease of expen- 
diture* enable Government to encres'-e the number, of the lat- 
ter and give the people some chance of obtaining justice. 

This indeed must be one of the first points to which the 
attention of our rulers is imperatively called ; if neglected, it 
will be forced upon them by disturbances from which the most 
serious cpusequences will result, and which may even afiect the 
stability of the British Indian Empire. English settlers will 
not submit (now that transportation without trial is happily^ 
abolished) with patience to the virtual denial of justice wliich 
the natives have hitherto borne. The pressure ^of business 
with which every court is overloaded and the great want of 
local authorities io the interior of the districts, threaten hourly 
to stop i|ie machine altogether ; and if something be not done, 
and that speedily, it will full by its own weight. 

In justice to itself Government should rouse from its le- 
thargy, and give thte opportunity, which has never *"yet existed 
by the proper execution of the laws, of judging ofjdieir good 
or evil tendency. - This is the* more necessary, because in all 
the complaints that have been made (and God knows they 
have been stifficiently numerous and just) a proper discrimina- 
tion has never yet been made between the faults Which should 
be charged cm the laws themselves, and those with the effect 
of their non-execution. 

Much of this is I am sensible a repetition of what has 
Wri already aHvanced, but the importance of the subject is a 
stjffibient sE^^Hse. A crisis is now ficst ^pproaclring of which 
abiindani warning have been given. It tg not yet tPo late to 
avert il, bill if any longer neglected, the consequences will be 
dreadful. Th4 ^i^lBibs^nceS in almost the whole of the TJp- 

^^t^vinceain 1824 and the late Cole insurrection woiuld 
auilp have occurred, could the people jiaye obtained redress 
of^prMaipR ftotb the estAblished stilborities. Serious 
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as these instances were, they would have assumed a more 
formidable aspect, had the people tbuiid Eiigiisuiiien ready to 
assist and direct tkiem. 

The ne&t point Vhich should engage the attention of 
Government, is not perhaps ot quite so emergent importance 
as that just alluded to. , It however, the welfare of the peo- 
ple and the future stability of the British Indian Empire be, 
with nileis who arrogate to themselves the titles of liberal and 
enlightened^ a point of any importance and more worthy of 
attainment than the fame of having extracted a large tempora- 
ry revenue, without regard to future consequences, it is one 
which cannot be much longer postponed. 1 mean the creation 
of some property in land, and the imposing some restriction 
to the exorbitant taxation with which the people are now op- 
pressed, I allude of course to those parts of the country to 
which the permanent settlement has not been extended, and^ 
there, in reality, property in land does not exist. Estates are 
constantly advertized for sale without a single bidder being 
obtained for them ; or as if it were done in mere mockery for 
an estate, paying a thousand rupees a year to Goveinment, 
an offer of five rupees is occasionally made ! Rent-free landir 
will not now command above one or two years^ purchase, 
under the tardy and unjust proceedings ot the resumption 
regulations. Under correction, I tiie word tardy. It is 
the decision of the case only, to which that will apply : the 
preliminary resumption is iiiifortuiiately speedy enough. In 
the preseiU impoverished state of the country and total absence 
of any iiio^cement to improve land or introduce a better sys- 
tem of farming, the revenue has reached its maximum. If 
the existing system be continued, it is far more likely to fall 
than to increase. Is this a slate of things to be maintained 
or to be quoted as one of the proofs of the blessings which tjie 
people derive from tlieir subjection to British authority ? On 
the other hand, I am convinced that were the settlement 
declared permanent ; if this be the sole object and end of 
Government, they would ere many years were passed, begin 
to derive an eiicrease of net revenue. , ‘ 

III the ‘first place, the expense of collection might be 
speedily reduced ; and as the people became more wealthy, 
the customs and excise duties would become more productive. 
This point of view is for tho>e who can only be induced to 
listen . to the prospect of their own interest. To the really 
enlightened mau, cue might suppose that the checking of 
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iiniiistly exorbitant taxation^ and attaching the people to our 
rule, would be objects of some importance. But the Court of 
Pirectors appear to have been short-sighted to perceive this ; 
and each successive Governor General has been too anxious to 
Cfirry home a large balance sheet to exhibit to his masters, 
when summoned before them, to render an account of his 
stewardship, and teceive the reward of his services.''^ 

The main points then, which under the operation of the 
New Chaiter ought to occupy the immediate attention of 
Govemnlent, are these : 

1st. To provide for the administration of the existing 

laws. 

2dly. To create a property in land and impose some 
restriction on taxation. 

ddly. To define the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and reform its proceedings and the ruinous expenses to which 
the suitors are subject. 

These arc imjpcrative, and will be sufficient in themselves 
to give a new spring to British India. The codification and 
reform of the laws, and other comparatively minor details, are 
the next points for consideration, and they must be cartied 
into effect as speedily as possible. Had not the interests of a 
liundred millions of Indians been considered of miner import- 
ance to the price of tea in England, and the obtaining a little 
popularity for the ministry, the Charter ought to have done 
more for the former : still the prospects which it Jiffbrds are 
better than those we had before. liCt us be thankml for what 
we have obtained. Our internal improvement is now mainly 
in our own hands. Let the Government do its duty, and let 
the pedple and the press unceasingly remind them of it, and 
India may ere long rise from the degraded state in which she 
lias hitherto been retained by British cupidity. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, I8dl. 
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No. XXIX. 

ON THE IMPEDIMENTS TO IMPROVEMENT CAUSED BY 
THE EXISTING SITSTEM OF CONDUCTING THE DlFFSll- 
ENT DEPARTMENTS OF GOVEKNMENT. 

The great drawback which has hitherto existed to the 
promotion of any improvement of British India is the ab- 
se/ice of a regular and systematic principle in the government 
of the country, and the want of any permanent interest among 
those whose duty it is to devote their attention to this impor- 
tant object in the empire which is committed to their charge. 
The extraordinary circumstances attendant on the acquisition 
of our dominion in this country, and the almost unparalleled 
rapidity of its establishment ; together with the limited number 
of individuals selected for the rulers of so vast a territory, 
have occasioned such constant labour in carrying on the more 
current duties of Government, that little or no time has been 
afforded for enlarged views or general enquiries. Anothe|r 
check has existed in the youth and inexperience of thos^ to 
whom so large a portion of the government is entrusted, — men 
brought from a distant hemisphere, whose manners, customs 
and language have no affinity with those they are destined to 
rule, and of whom, at the commencement of their career, they 
b&ve every thing to learn ; a study which requires so much * 
assiduity, so much personal investigation ; accompanied at the 
same time with so entire a freedom from prejudice, that even 
those who have spent the best part of their lives in its pursuit 
have acq^jred little real knowledge or satisfactory information 
on the subject. 

Some general observations on this head were offered in 
No. 17 of these papers; and I now proceed to examine it 
more in detail, and consider what might and ought to have 
been done, and what has been the result. 

I have already alluded to two of tlie fundamental articles 
in the creed of the British Government ; first, ^at the primary 
object of its existence is the realization of the largest possible 
revenue; and secondly, the incapacity and inefficiency of the 
natives, which is to be suppKed by European agency to the 
geatest extent to wiiich it can be admitted : to which may be 
added the idea of the universal ability of a military or civil 
officer to h^)lJ any situation in the executive adininistratiwn of 
Oovernmetis however complicated its duties or foreign to his . 
habitual occupations. 
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7"lie first has been sufficiently discussed, and it seems now 
lobe allowed on all sides that the engine of taxation has been 
e^erte<l to the extent of its , power andean be wound no higher. 
As long as the whole attention of Government wan directed to 
this point, little hope could be indulged that our rulers could 
be puisuaded to the adoption of any measures t » ameliorate 
the condition of the people or develope the resources of India, 
a couiiliy rich in natural productions and capable of improve* 
ment beyond most portions of the world/ Now, however, tint 
the above connection has been forced upon o<ir rulers by state* 
ments, arguments, and facts which it is impossible lo overthrow, 
we may hope that better prospects are in st«>re. It oi.ly re- 
mitins for them to open their eyes to their true and permanent 
interests and enact a few* measures of common justice to tlie 
people under their coutroul, and the beiietieial effects would 
soon be manifested, both in the welfare of their subjects and 
the stability of Government. 

Let us now consider the second point, and more particu- 
larly the latter part of it, for the impolicy and injustice of 
excluding the natives, as much as possible, from all share in 
the Government of their country has not only been geuepally 
acknowledged, but considerable progress has been made in 
the abolition of so invidiousand disgraceful a distinction. We 
need not go far for innumerable instances otf the extraordinary 
estimation in which the .English character is held, or for proofs 
of the general opinion of their universal genius. The ap- 
pointments to offices which are daily made are sufficiently 
strong evidence. We see one man who has been ^1 his life 
in the revenue department suddenly nominated a civil and ses* 
sions judge; another who has been educated in the jud cial 
line all at once ere ited a commissioi.er of revenue; a tidrd, 
whose only employment has been in a secretary’s office, or the 
Calcutta ciistomdiouse, is made collector and magistrate ; a 
fourth who has been chiefly occupied in the revenue line, is 
appointed to audit accounts; a fifth is sent fiom the commer- 
cial to the judicial or rev.enue department, or vice versa. A 
' young military officer is without any test as to his quadflea- 
tioDS or knowledge of the laitgnage of the people, promoted 
under the name of ** assistant to a political commissioner,” to be 
judge, magisti^te^ and collector over a large division ; or even 
to the office vof commissioner of revenue and circuit, &c. See. 

Are all tbesc' various duties so easy to be learnt that my 
man, without the slightest previous information, can perferta 
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them, as it were, by intuition ? Are the numerous volumes of 
reguiutioiis enacted for the guidance of these different officers- 
so simple that the knowledge of them is to be acquired in a 
day ? Doubtless a n]un of talent and application may, after 
his appoiiitnittut, by dint of study and aitention in du^ time 
make himself in some degree master of them, iiotwithstaiidiiig 
the small portion of leisure which the constant pressure of 
current business affords; but how, in the mean tirne, is the 
service o^' Government performed, and the welfare of the 
people advanced? — or rather how completely is it not neg- 
lected and sacrificed by the ignorance of the new officer of 
points which are dally brought before him for decision ? Busi- 
ness is shuffled through withviui order or consideration with 
little or no referrence to the result ; orders are issued by some 
at hazard, ashamed to own their ignorance, and ask advice of 
those who are capable of giving it ; whilst others privately 
refer almost every case to their head native officer, und act 
according to his decision ; s6 that the people are at the mercy 
of a man who, has every temptation to be dishonest, and to 
serve his friends at the expense of justice ; without the slightest 
responsibility to act as a check upon him. What else can be 
the result of such a system ? Is the Science of Governin nt; 
the knowledge of a complete set of new and iniportaiit ifiities; 
the acquaintance with voluiiiinous laws; the character and 
language of a whole nation, to be learnt in a moiiieiii? 'fhe 
sic volo, sic Jube*/’ of the Governor General can undoubu 
ediy appoint any man to any situation, and may, perhaps, 
stifle the ej^mplaints of those who have been unjustly supersed- 
ed to make way for his friends ; but lie has not yet attained 
the pr)wer to bestow the qiiiiliflcations ne essary for the per- 
foimauce of the duties of the office; nor can he prevent the. 
secret murmurs aud discontent of the juniors or stimulate them 
to exertion with so uncertain a prospect of reward. 

The foregoing are cases on which depend the immediate 
happiness or misery of rnilliuns of |[>eople. Those to wnicli 
1 shall now refer are comparatively of minor importance. 
The chief effect which they produce, is to retard those marKs 
of improvement which are theftistof a civilized administration, 
and to waste the money of Government. Jn the stud depart- 
ment for example one would imagine that some knowledge of 
the breeding, rearing, and medical treatment of horses was ne- 
cessary; that some acquaintance with the subject was neces- 
sary to the breeding and management of cattle, iu England 
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Ihe profession of aciiril engineer requires a course of pre^ioos 
study in architecture, in the practical detail of budding, in 
draw ing plans, and in forming estimates and calculations of 
expense. The business of surveying 9 tid making maps of a 
country is not usually intrusted to a young man who has ne- 
TCr even thought upon Ihe subject. Yet in India all these 
dejiartinents are tilled and conducted by military men, selected 
entirely by interest; and not only a^ they on their first ap- 
pointment perfectly ignorant of the business allotted to them, 
b«)t by the regulations of the service, just as a young man is 
beginning to understand his duty, he is removed from the post 
and recalled to his regiment to make way for another. Now 
can mismanagement and insufficiency in the conduct of the 
different departments of Government be wondered at when 
such is the nmde of selecting officers to direct their affairs ? 
The evil effects of such a system upon the discipline and well- 
being .of the army is also worthy of consideration. I could 
ii^ntion an officer who performed regimental duty for about 
three months, on his first arrival in the country, as a cadet. 
He was then fortunate enough to be employed on the staff, 
in the pay and stud departments in which he has rbm'ained 
upwards of twenty yearsf and in which he may continue until 
he attains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and then, according 
to the regulations which have bee» enacted for the good of the 
service by preventing the absence of officers from their corps 
for too long a period, he may be ordered to join a regiment. 

8iich a man must be eminently qualified to command a 
corps ou service, or even to manoeuvre one upon par^e ! This, 
perhaps, may be an extreme case ; but there are many who 
obtain political situations or staff appointments after tw^o, three, 
or five years’ subaltern’s duty, and after the lapse of fifteen 
or twenty years rejoin the army as majors or lieutenant-colo- 
nels in command of a regiment. With respect to the first se- 
lection of young men for stuff appointments that will of 
course, i>iuil tl^e W'orld becomes a great deal better than there 
IS any promise of at present, be decided by chance or interest 
as heretofore : besides, in truth, alihough it is very fine to talk 
abemt meritr whom should Oovertiment apply to know the 
character of a young subaltern? If the commanding officer 
gave the^truth, without any exaggeration, in ninecases out of 
ten :it Would simply he, that ensign or cornet A. or B. had 
otteoded drills ami parades, and had never done any thing to 
disgrace or distinguish himself. As to knowledge of the Ian- 
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^gii«ge and customs of the people, or probable fitness for the 
particular duty for which the young man is chosen, those are 
points held so lightly in estimation that no question is ever 
asked or test proposed. But we are not yet in Utopia, and 
granting that interest arranges the matter, i will suggest a piatl 
by wbieli Government may equally employ its patronage in 
favour of its own friends and yet secure a more efi'ective agen- 
cy. The Governor General has a certain number of nameil 
on his list — instead of appointing them in rotation to the suc- 
cessively vacant situations, suppose he were previously to in 
quire of each candidate what line he preferred, and make his 
appointments accordingly, it will easily be understood that 
one man may have a fancy for horses ; another a taste for 
drawing or surveying ; and a third, an inclination for legal 
studies ; and if these be respectively sent to the Stud, Quar- 
teriiiaster'*general’s, or Judge Advocate’s department, each 
will probably shine ; whereas had the appointments bean 
^reversed, the inefficiency of all might have been exemplified. 
The suggestion is worth attention, for it might be productive 
of good and could do no harm. 

But if Government wishes the different departments of 
the slail' to be properly, conducted, at the same time that the 
discipline and efficiency of the army is preserved, it must adopt 
an entirely different principle from that on which it has hither- 
to acted. Instead of taking men from the army to serve for 
a certain time, the only sound plan would be to make the com- 
missairiat, the civil engineer, the stud, the judge advocate, the 
pay; clotting, timber, and gun-catriage agencies, and other 
staff departments, each an establiahment in itself; to select 
men for each, and to establish tests of qualifications not only 
for the first appointment, but for promotion to every succes- 
sive grade. There should be a regular gradation of rank and 
pay ill each department, and those once employed in any on^ 
should be confined solely to that branch of the service. RuIeB 
might easily be enacted for reward of good coiTiluCt, and pun-* 
ishment of neglect or mai-practices ; and if necessary, the who’^e 
might be made amenable to the artid’es of war already existing^ 
or any others that might be instituted generally, or for tlie spe«* 
cial giiidanee of those partjcular departments. By giviii^ 
military rank to the different grades the respectabdity of itim 
service wotild be ensured, an 1 if the pay were higher than that 
of oorrespimdiitg ranks in the army, the apfjointments woutd 
be an object Of ambition lo all classes, i w uuld by no meann 
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exclude .military officers from these situations : on the contrary 
It 'would, seem expedient to give them a preference in the solec^ 
tion ; and as so*>ii as an officer was appointed to the staff he 
should be struck of the list of the regiilAr army, and his place 
filled up. This would have the advantage ot inciting young 
military men to study ; of giving promotion in the army, and 
of ket'ping up the complement of officers. In the lust, an evil 
so universally complained of, viz. the paucity of officers with 
regiments, would be obviated. If efficiency be an object the 
staff appointments ought to be as' completely separated as the 
Artilleiy, Engineers, Cavalry, and Intauiry. The existing 
platf is as absurd as it wouM be to officers of the three former 
in succession from the infantry, and as soon as those employed 
bad been long eiioiigii in their respective departments to 
b'* well acquainted with their new duties, and to have forgot- 
ten their former ones, to oblige them to return to their original 
line, and to supply their places with a fresh selection of novices. 
TTitiinately when a considerable number of English colonists 
shall have settled iii India, it will be found expedient to 
separate some of these departments (such as the stud,, civil 
engiiieer, clothing, gunpowder agency» cS^c.) entirely from the 
military branch, and to provide for what is wanted by con- 
tract as in England. What an extraordinary farce it is to 
employ a young subaltern for fifteen or twenty years as head 
tailor, and then send him* as lieutenant-colonel to coiumaiid 
a regiment. 

The same plan should be adopted when militair officers 
are selected to fill civil situations. 'They should obliged 
io undi rgo a test in the first instance; and after a certain 
period of probation, if found duly qualified, they should be 
struck off the army list, and permanently fixed in the civil 
service. Oil this subject it .seems proper to advert to a pro- 
^ posal which has lately been agitated to select the whole of the 
civil service from the army, and make the latter the first step 
in ,ttie Goveriifvent employ. This would be by no means 
judicious. Doubtless in so large a body as the military officers 
ill India, thei;e are; and must be, many individuals of great 
taleats and ppssessed of emiment qualifications for almost any 
situation; but that the general atraiiiments of the military 
offices can be equal to those of the civilians, a moment’s 
Mpon the primary education, and subsequent train* 
iug bf' the two cl^isses, will show to be impossible. Tiie 
usually come to India at the age of between sixteen 
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and serenteen. The*latter at the same age are sent to college 
where they study for two years, and then after passing an 
examination are sent to India, having, in addition to the 
advantages of a cniloge education, had tie opportunity of 
seeing a little more of the world and of society than the for- 
mer. After his arrival in India, all that the young cadet id 
obliged to learn is parade duty aod thc^ words of command. 
The whole of his time not devoted to these occupations is 
entirely at his own disposal and is by far the majority spent 
in idle amUsettieiiis. The young civilian, on the other handi 
is obliged to study until he can pass a Second examination in 
the lanuuages of the country, and is then appointed to a situ- 
ation. in which, however indisposed to application, he is 
compelled to do something. Under these circumstances, in a 
given number of each class, whicii is the more likely to be 
qualified to fill the high and responsible situations in which the 
civil functionaries have hitherto been placed in India? 

With regard to the civil service, if the welfare of ths 
people and the permanent interests of Government were the 
real objects, we should adopt the same plan which is above 
suggested in relation to the staff appointments, viz. throw it 
open to all, and establish a test for admission to the service 
add one for promotion to each successive step, but as this will 
be considered a point of minor importance to the patronage 
of the Court of Directors, it is probable that the old system 
will, for a considerable time at least, be retained. This ob- 
jection does not apply with equal force to the selection for staff 
appointments. The patronage of the Local Government would 
in a considerable degree be retained, but that of the Court of 
Directors would be encreased by the appointment of an ad- 
ditional number of cadets to fill the vacancies occaHionedA' 
and this might counterbalance the evil of the plan, viz. the 
extra expense which it would entail. 

There are also many anomalies in the provisions for car- 
rying on the business of Government which are^not only very'' 
absurd, but extremely unjust towards the people, inasmuch m 
the interests of the latter are wofully saertneed. Some of these' 
have been already mentioned, ^uch as the appointment of men 
who have spent all their Uvea in the upper provinces to the 
charge of a district in Bengal, and vice versa, the charactet 
and language'Of the people of Bengal Proper and Hindd^n 
being nearly as different as those of the French and En^iA. 
Again^ wchave now possession of Arrapan and Assam, in each 
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of which is a race of people dissimilar in character and I in- 
gnage from either of the above. Yet this ciic'umstsiice ap- 
pears never to have any weight in the selection of officers to 
administer the affairs of the different .parts of our empire. 

, Interpreters are. previous to their appointment, obliged to 
pass an esamtiiation in the language of the country ; but adju^ 
tasts to native regiments are subject to no such test. Can our 
(wlers have ever reflected tor a moment thst it must be impos- 
mhiofor an adjutant to do his duty who is unable to converse 
ftkmAiary with his men ? Surdy if it had occurred to them 
some rule on this head woum have been enacted. Of the two, 
as.fsr aa the interests of the natrve soldiery are concerned, a ' 
hsowladge of the language is infinitely more necessary in an 
l^jutant than in an interpreter. The services of the latter 
only required at court martials, or at other set times and 
places, when it would be easy to procure a person to perform 
the duty ; but it is out of the question that an adjutant can 
always find some one to interpret for him in the numberless 
instances in which be must communicate with his men ; occur- 
ring, as they must often do, at a moment's warning. It is 
not very uncommon to see young medical men in churgo'of a 
corps who have only been a few months in India, and whose 
knowledge of the language does not extend beyond a few 
wqrds sufficient to enable him to give directions to menial 
seiVanW. *fiow is it possible that the complaints and diseases 
of those in ffie hospital under his charge can be properly 
attended to 7 Many other instances of this nature might be 
: but t have already alluded to thepi in ^o. 6 of 
UMaejmiiera. 

) Jfi the discussion by the members of Government on the ‘ 
plOn fw the future government of Inaja, which took place 
time years miice, the Governor General 8eeme<l to be of opi- 
nida ) that he bad ample leisure not only to conduct the whole 
Iceaif business of the jBengal presidency, but to assume, in ad- 
ditioh^ tbn general supervision of Madras and Bombay. He 
'Well p&tend to administer the internal affoirs of the 
wl|jtip»tif'£«ph|^. It is not impossible thnt such an nndertak- 
iiffi^llblhetpBilQrmedto his own satisfaction, but wliat would 
th.«^l|wopk» such an administration of affairs?* It ^ to 

bewmtmi that w^ordshio's character for tienetratioa has been 
ovtntmted.^ fW his confiaence in his informers misplaced, if 
thEf hlllig h«sn unable to discover the numerous abuses which 
exijff la dlit own immediate division of the Government. If ' 
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the indefatigable energy which Lord' William has shewn m his 
financial measures had been extended to the far more impor- 
tant points of the welfare of the people and the impiovemewt, 
of the country, he would have discovered ample matter to od- 
cupy all his talent and application, great as it has been at>* 
kno^ledged to be. When the new system shall have been 
brought into full operation, if the Local Governments do their 
duty, the deliberation' and decision upon the various jmtnis 
and suggestions which will be brought to notice, even allowtng 
tiiat the labour of previous dettdbd enquiry and of digesting . 
the mass of evidence received be ^formed, will, with the ge- 
neral political relations, be quite sufficient fully to occupy the 
time of the Supreme Government. It is to this end that the utility 
of the local Governors will be made manifest, and it is to be hopefd 
that some better use will be made of the voluminous reports 
that have been constantly made by the different functionaries 
than to fill the chariiel-house of the Government record offices. 
It is probable that even now, were they made proper sue of, 
sufficient materials exist in these offices to enable a committee 
to suggest a reform for most of the existing abuses in the 
government of British India. Take by way of illiistratio*, 
the immense number of documents quoted in Mill’s History; 
with the exception of the Parliamentary Committee Reports, 
ail t'.iese have at various times been sent in to the Supreme 
Government, copied in their secretary’s offices, and dispatched 
to the C urt of Directors; and many of them have been 
printed in, England. Yet it is pro)>abIe that until the publi- 
cation of Mill’s History no individual member of the Govern- 
ment was aware of the existence of even one-tenth of these. 
One of the first results of the creation of two governmenis 
in the Bengal presidency ought to be the complete separation 
of the Civil Service into two bodies for the aduiinistratioa 
respectively of Bengal Proper and Hindoostan : and even in 
each of these portions it may perhaps be found expedient- 1» ' 
make some further sub-divisions. I shall proba&ly be answurigd 
with the old observation of tlie- excellence of the existing 
British administration ; of the ssiiCoess which hss attended its 
operation, See. Sec . ; to which 1 shall merely 'repeat my forsMS 
allusion to the fnble of the lion and tiie sculptor. We h«in 
h therto been our own historians, our own artists, and we Imye 
no other representations to prodoc», to give the constrast of 
light and shade, beauty and deformity which is ueesssary to 
a perfect knowledge of the whole subject. Thu ptlbple of 
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India. hitherto b«eii nilent; they have borne with the 
m^etexeiDftlary patience the lujuetice, oppression, and extortion 
to which they have been 8ubje<-t ; but it is a very erroneous 
conclusion to imagine that this resignation and submission will 
lent ior ever, especially when they are daily becoming more 
jiplightaned and more alive to their own luUrests. Ond por- 

t n of' the hitherto existing boasted system of exoelleuce may 
yiustrated by supposing the company of African merchants 
ilUnifttl to in No. 2 to have begun their conquest nut in bng- 
Jnnd but in Italy, in angobscure sea port of which they 
,fi«tnblished their seat of GOTemment ; thst they'had gradually 
iPlijItfoded their rule over the half of Europe t that they deemed 
,it ap excellent plen constantly to change their Atricaii judgea 
And magiatrates from one country, to another, between Italy, 
iPrance, Spain,. Germany and England; uid that they chose to 
conduct the bumaess of (he courts in a language foreign to 
overy pgrt of dieir dominions ! 

The affairs of Uiose conntoies would be admirably ad> 
ministered doubtless to the entire satisfaction of the Africans, 
..yrho after accumulating fortunes, retired to enjoy them in tlieir 
piftiye land, and to congratulate themselves on the blessings 
,prbich they had conferred on the Europeans. It is high time 
ine should rouse ourselves from the infatuated vanity in which 
.tye.have beeu hitherto enveloped, and act so as to deserve 
I gome* portion of the praises which w^ have so liberally heaped 
4pon ourselves. The storm will otherwise burst when it is 
Ipagt expncted. TYhen we look upon the real stay* of things 
.And, examine the system on which we have hitheno acted, it 
will cense to be a matter of surprize that so few marks of a 
.trivUized people are to be found in thiscountry. ' Where is any 
^hmee of any institution that wpuld outlive the downfall of our 
^fgnpire? Where are our roads, bridges, serais 7 Look even 
4he Government .buildings, such as jails, courts, police 
their wretched state of repair and disreputable ap* 
fHMmncn sufficiently mark them out to the traveller. Why is 
7. Seoause the superintendance of each has been either 
.)f.irom a miserable economy* or the abuse of patronage, been 
jqjvusted .(A nenjwbo were ^norant of the duty. To cun* 
strict the letter we had what was denominated a barrack* 
< mastee’e department : one in which the officers ought to bava 
^en. fsequaioted with every part of the duty of a civil cngi> 
cjgeer, Vet the individuals selected to fill the appointments 
pure generally young subalterns from (be nmiy, wheea sole 
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recommendation waa intere$t. What else conid be’ expected 
but that the buildings should be miserably constructed, And ^ 
as badly repaired, and that more money was wasted thaii 
would have sufficed to perform the work in an efficient manner: 
to say nothing of the vast sums that have been emhezzted by 
those intrusted with the execution of the duty. 1 knew an 
instance where a barrack-master, who was really an bonesl 
mail, succeeded in securing a pension ior« Ins head native 
workman as a reward for the substantial manner in which be 
bad erected certain buildings, the f^bole of whicli fell to tbb 
ground in a few years. The mode devised to cb^k such 
abuses was worth v of those who had established such a pfaui 
for tite execution of the work required. This was to ordtr a 
committee to report upon the buildings after they were comv 
pleted. This sounds well ; but 1 must proceed to the detail. 
The committee was composed not of engineers or men actjuuint- 
ed with the subject, but of military officers, selected according 
to their turn for duty, all of whom were still more ignorant of 
architecture than the barrack-master on whose work they were 
to report. It was usual too, to bold the inspection after the 
building had been plaistered and white washed ; so that it was 
utterly impossible to judge of the quality of the materials 
which had been used in its construction. 1 recollect an In** 
stance which occurred at Meerut some years since. A buiM* 
iiig was duly surveyed by a committee, and reported to be well 
constructed. It fell down tn the ensuing rainy season. In 
such a case, the course to have been adopted was plain*— either 
to punish the members of the committee if they had neglected 
their duty ; or if it were their misfortune to be tgirorant of 
what they weie called upon to perform, some arrangeoieiit 
should have been made to ensure to the appointment to the 
next committee men who possessed some knowledge of the 
business on which they were required to report. But so far 
from this, all that Government did was to order that those 
individuals should not sit again on a commtUe& on biiildiggs : 
forgetting that under the same system every future committee 
was likely to be just as ignorant as the one which bad been 
first reprimanded. The expression of the displeasure of Go* 
rernment did not give a moment’s uneasiness to those concern* 
ed, becau^ the business they bad been called upon was not 
considered by the army as any part of military duty. Gn the 
contrary they were pleased at the future exemption which was 
promis^ them from a troublesome office which they did not 
understand. 
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I have already alluded (see No. 17) to the subject of 
Toad-makidg: and the entiie f ilure which, with a few excep- 
|.onSf ban attended oi*r attempts in this deparimetit. The lea- 
sona are sufficiently clear when we examine into the mode in 
wdiich it has-been conducted. The plan has been to entrust the 
bnaiuess to the magistrate of each district, who was to enmloy 
the convicts and occasionally to engage a young military officer, 
h^Im^ was chosen by interest, to perform the work by means of 
.hired lid>ourers. In the former case the labour of the convicts 
b^s been completely wastej^. In the latter, not only have 
large sums been thrown away, but too frequently embezzled 
rby the superintending officer. For the last fifty years there 
have been about fifty<five magistracies in the Bengal provinces, 
jeach of whom have had the superintendence of, on tlie average, 
about six hundreil working convicts, making a total of mure 
than Ihiitv thousand. Supposing that eaclr man had made a 
furlong of road in a year in a substantial manner, this would 
have given four thousand miles of road in the first year. The 
same rate could not have been continued, because some portion 
of the labour of every succeeding j ear would have been re- 
quired to repair the roads previously constructed : still it is not 
loo much to say, that had the exertions of these men been 
properly directed, we should at the present day have had fifty 
ibousaiKl miles of good roads in the Bengal presidency. But 
what is the fact, that with the fxception of sixteen miles 
from Calcutta to Barrackpore, there is not in the whole conn- 
try ik road such in England would be considered worthy of 
that appellation. Even at the capital itself, with th^ exception 
of the roads to Dum-Uum and Barrackpore, beyond the super- 
iniendance of the Lottery Committee, there is nothing but tracks 
such as may be seen in England across a turf* common. How 
cotild it be otherwise when there was no one to superintend the 
BMttler? «As to the magistrates, there are not perhaps five 
iB^jliii.Ihe whole civil service who have the least knowledge 
of proper tnhthod of constructing a road ; and not^oiie who 
COiilM aevote any time tojt without neglecting other duties of 

. 

* Ys s of thrr^ is » fnniOQii pair for the Eext Indli 

Csmsnoy. oUiet Ihiosi*', the wafer ulke of the ipleedid ro»*dg which 

en mihatifa diehardii pfncticAhle footpetho winch formeth eiiNtrd. 

Ihivt afsefil of tmvellers he did not pomt not where <he«e roiidg 

^ere'Ui he I HeVe jonmeved hrjnnd over aotne three or four ihounvnd 

inlee in verbae pnirli of the BenKBl Premdencv, bikI hove known olher« who 
ka>ee dsae^^]jlticih in pnrU, 1 n^ver met with one who hnd heeo able to 
dteso r vr*tiw|pa ran— o* 
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greater importance. . They have not been able, to make good 
roads even at the different statiims in their own iniriiedtate/ 
neighbourhood, over which they, their families, and their friends/ 
are daily passing. Look at almost every station in tiie upper * 
provinces : Saharunpoor, Meerut, Allyghiir, Jlareil(y, Futteh*' 
ghur, Agra, Mynpoorie, Khanpoor, Allahabad, See. 
roads at the^e places would disgrace the worst parish in Eug-^ 
land with few exceptivms, and these are owing not to the magis-. 
trates*biit toothers. At Allahabad there are indeed somn*^ 
good roads, but these were made under the direction of aa 
gineer officer with stone supplied by him, from the bed of the!* 
Jumna. At Khanpoor there is one^road worthy of the nameji 
running nearly through the station; — this was well madeaud/ 
metalled with kankur, by General Sleigh’s orders, by hired 
labourers. Even such a simple matter as planting trees by the * 
sides of the roads has been very generalty neglected by the 
magistrates. There are probably in the whole line from QaU* 
cutta to Meerut not ten miles of road which have been so^ 
planted, and that too in a country where the quickness of ve* 
getatioii holds out every encouragement to attend lo so useful 
an object. The constant change of officers, and the absence of 
any settled plan for road-making, bas had much effect in pre** « 
venting any thing from, being done. F,ew men likri to begin its 
work whicli they feel pretty sure they shall not remain long^ 
eruMigh to complete, or to reap the ben^tii of, and where they ^ 
have iu> guarantee that it will be attended to by^ their succes** * 
sors. The conseqiieiice bas been tliat the whole labour of the 
majority of (his immense number of convicts has been utterly ' 
wasted, and the rest have been sent to perform the private 
work of the friends of the respective magistrates. On this poii.t 
1 would venture an observation, because it st ems to have aU 
tracted some notice of late ; and some remarks have* been^made 
as if it were really an unusal occurrence, i have at various 
times visited nearly twenty diffe)r*^at districts, some of then more 
than once, some three or four times ; and can only say tbat^C^ 
have never yet known a station, where it was not the case* 
The circuit judges informer days, and the commissioners in the/, 
present who ought to have checked such abuses, had usually ^ 
a large gang of convicts at work in their* own gardens 
grounds, they could not therefore reproach the magistrates \ 
disobeying the Government orders on this head in favor of the 
friends of the latter. 

Where the erection of a bridge has been saneiiDn^' by ^ 
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GoTtrniBtfit, the work was too often intrusted either to a 
barrack master or to the magistrate of the district : m either 
case the work has generally been useless, even where the 
bridge itself has been well built. The barrack master’s object 
was to do it as cheaply as possible and thereby gain credit 
wiA the Government ; and no provision was made for a road 
leading to the bridge, which is oiten built a considerable height 
to allow for the periodical floods of the rainy season. The 
road was left for die magistrates to complete, and consequently 
it was seldom done at all, and never well done, and there the 
bridge remained a moment for the admiration of passengers 
who Were wading through the streams over which it was 
entded. 

The first thing in the formation of roads will be to take 
advanti^ of the means which at present exist. The second 
to discover others by which the object may be obtained. Some- 
thing has been done of late years in changing the designation 
of barrack masters to that of executive engineers and in ap> 
jmnfing engineer officers to hold many of these situntions. 
We must now conrider the proper employment of the con* 
ViotEt had this been attended to from the first, we might 
have seen, on a moderate computation, about fifty miles 
of road constructed in each district annually for the last thir* 
tf years. Supposing an uncovenanted servant on a salary 
of two hundred rupees a month had been appointed in each 
dirtrict, that would have been 2,400 rupees for fifty miles 
of poed or 48 rupees a mile, a cheaper rate than is known 
in any part of the world ; for the expense of feeding ^nd guard- 
ing the convicts would have been no more than it is i^t present. 
It is not too late to adopt some such measure now ; its good 
effects would be felt not only in turning to some account the 
lahonr of the convicts, but in the introducrion of a more efficient 
syiEem of priaon discipline. At present the discipline of the 
jmll* and indeed of every thing connected with them, is in a 
mhst ilffamona etata. The magiatratee cannot possibly devote 
sufficinnt attentiott to the subject, and the usual miserable 
sytiin of parsimony has prevented the employment of officers 
of cafieienA' te e pee telwltty and authority to supply the omission. 
Bngulafioa* 1884 has been lately promulgated for the 

I »lwi»Sniteiinn i. i. — , 

li ** fi4 Tlie prrMDl can. 

itec • Mre lato turf* wMriU^ e^eU offipubleof holdiiw 

ffi pr ffi ImiMlred «fMl fiftii OAiivieiiit wbieh are mo^i oommoDly fall It 

m P htm Pf ffittjr ptpppf pUmioffiliim •i pffiapnera ip juilppo epMiriicted* 
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arowpd purpose of e6fectingf the above object^ and provision 
has been made for the Governor General in Cpuncil to intro- 
duce, from time to tiine^ rules for the belter management of the 
public jails. All ihis sounds well ; but unless it.be preceded 
by two iifclispeusable preliminaries, it will be absurd to hope 
for any improvement - iirst> the construction of the jails must 
be altered, so as to admit of a proper classiiication of the dif- 
ferent prisoners; secondly, a proper person must be appointed 
whose sole attention should be devoted to the management o( 
the Juilsand superin tendance of the convict labour. In the 
former duty he should be responsible only to the commissioner 
of the division ; and the local magistrate of the district should 
be allowed no further interference than to be obliged to visit the 
jail occasionally, and bring to the notice of the commissioner 
any abuses or irregularities he may .observe. In the latter, the 
superintendent of the jail should be accountable to the over- 
seer of public works : a formula of the best mode, of roadif 
makim>, or of conducting such labour as is suitable to the qpii* 
victs, should be drawn up and circulated to each officer, and^ 
if he were obliged to serve for a short time under a qualified 
person in assisting the construction of roads (for this is the 
work to which tiie labour of the convicts may be most benefit 
daily applied) it would still further promote his efficiency. 
There are now hundreds of English and East Indians, men 
respectability, many of whom have mixed in the society of 
gentlemen, well, acquainted with^he character, customs, ahd 
language of the people, who have been rendered so destitute by 
the late merfsantile failures, tha;t they would willingly accept 
the above situations for a salary of 200 its. a month.* 

In some of the jsils there is no debtors^ word for femsfes, so that shoold oSe be 
confined for debt, she roast either be pieced in e large pnblio vrerd full of men, 
or in thet appropriated to women who are impifisooed lor'inarder or'otber feJo* . 
nies- When the ^eitleroent ot Europeaqa becoroea general in India, it will be 
necessary to provide some befler accomroOdatioa for the coofineffieot those 
who may be so oofortunata aa to deserve it, that at present exists. 

^ At all events the sqperioteodence of the labor of the. convicts shoald be 
taken om of the bands of the magistratesc Vested Ip whomsoever it may be, it., 
is hardly possiUe that a gi^eater waste of means and labor could happen. ^ The 
total inefficiency of the present system is .sufficiently proved by the feet; thati: 
after thirty years not a single perjuaueui nnd well exeputed public wotk^egii^i^ 
ns the result of the labor of about thirty ibousohd coovicfsf Some lime ago im ' 
attempt was made to introduce tradea and manufactures into the jails. In eve: 
or two iostaooesK where the magistrates were bitten by the mania, and ne^lepled 
other duties of far greater importance to auperiotend this, by dipt of ithifi .aini 
spar some little immediate profit to Government feanited ; and' this was ilhe real 
object of the attempt— not airy phiUotiiroptc with to improve the conditioB of 
tha coDvictf, or to create any public benefit, iodepeodant of profit. In all other 
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On the abuses that exist in every department of the pub- 
lic jails, 1 have not now time or space to enlu^e, but shall 
bring the subject to notice hereafter. ^ Before I quit the sub- 
ject however, 1 will suggest the following proposition which is 
trorthy of attention, until some better system be ailopted.'— 'lo 
allow *the whole of the convicts to remain idle in the jaiis ; t > 
discharge their guards, and expend the money now f mploye i 
in paying these, in the hire of labourers. To a gang of live 
hundred convicts, the number of guanhs is two jt inadars, 
(sergeants) at id rupees a month each, tour duifadars, (t orpo- 
rats) at 6 rupees each; and one hundred burkundasts, (c(ui- 
stables) at 4 rupees each— total 444 rupees' per month. For 
this sum might be hired a hundred and twenty labourers at 3 
rupees 8 annas each— 420 rupees, leaving 24 rupees for the 
pay of four tindals, (inspectors) to oi^erlook them. I'he ad- 
vantages of this plan would be twofold ; first, the convicts 
would be prevented from ill-treating passengers and robbing 
gardens and orchards, which is their chief employment at pie- 
sent, and the numerous escapes which now occur when out 
on duty would be checked ; secondly, the public benefit in the 
improvement of the roads; for no one can doubt that a 
hundred, and twenty labourers would perforin much more than 
is effected under the present system by five hundred convicts.*'^ 

cfiiefi after much tiioe aad mooe; had been wasted the plao wna wi8«>ly 
op. The inatitutioQ of caatea preaenta great obatadea to any phn of tliiHanrt; 
beaidea only conceive the wisaom of appointini; a man who waa already n\er- 
whelminn with ha«ineaa to aopenateod a^ larfse oianuraotory, tiie iiuaineta of 
which he waa utterly ignorant of; and which waa to he carriedton by workmen 
Vvlio knew aa< little aa their matter! Itaeeina not to Knveatruck tboae nhn aet 
thia plan on foot that the tundamental^principle of the profitable emploimenC 
of oonviota ia to deviae some labor which ahoald require aa little inadnciion aa 
'.poaaihle, and yet be hard work. It iato thia end that tread-milU baie lecouie 
* aa general in England. In thia country, at leant ontil Ooverninenl aiiall be will- 
ing to diaburae a sufficient aum on this bend, and to appoint proper people to 
devise and auperiolend au efficient system of j^il diacipfme nod convict hbor, 
" road-making, and digging canala ia that on which the labor of convicia will h« 
moat profitably employed. Those who have hr en employed in ngricutiure, and 
dieae comprize The majority of the prisoners, have nolbina new to learn m the 
use of the mattock aod ptok-Bxe| aod connected with these worka llipre la 
lighter labor for the otjiera which la easily learnt in a few daye. The beoefit to 
the publio .is great and immediate. «Thia fact probaiiiy ia that the pr« jeotoia of 
the above mentioned plan perocived the evil of the present n^atem in ^tbirh the 
eonvicta ' do out were ouable to discover the reason* L<»rd WitliH,n 

Eeiitinok'a pfai^;,, of oollecting the greater part of the convicts to fonu a grand 
' .trnnk rued ti gidmimble : the work, however, might be much better performed 
IhaQ H fjh \ 

There need be no apprehension in the event of anch a auggegiion being 
adop^.uf discipline becoming lax, or of bad practices finding their way into 
" ,|he|a1ia ; inattera could hardly be worse than they are at present. 
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The second point in the formation of roads and prosecu- 
tion of other improvements will be to give the people some 
voice and interest i i ejiVcting what is desired, and to endeavor, 
by the formation of local committees and municipal authorities," 
to induce them to exert themselves in matters of general im* 
portance. “ In Itidia,” as Elphmstone has justly observed, 
“ the people actually go for nothing”— every thin;? is to be 
done by^t'.ie Govern ment. Even the share which the former 
possi'sst-d in the management of the country under their OM^n 
rulers has been usurped by the British Government. 'I'he 
result is that little is done, and that little ill-done, and the 
time ot the supreme government is occupied by tlie most petty 
and mi. Kite details which leaves them little leisure for measures 
of importance. 

Formerly the judges of circuit and siiperiiitendants of 
police were vested with authority to grant small sums of money 
for local improvements, b»it in the late economical rage this 
has been nincli curtailed and virtually anjiihilated and at this 
moment such a trifling point as the construction of a drain, at 
an exf>ense of a few shillings must be referred for the consider- 
ation of the Governor General in Council Nay to such a 
pitch is this carried that even the repair of a drain* which was 
completed in more liberal times, and may perhaps be on a high 
road, which, being broken in, obliges travellers to make a 
detour through the cornflelds, must be postponed for a refer- 
ence to the same authority, and months often elapse before the 
sanction be received, if indeed it be not refused on the plea 
that the ruftds of Government must bo devoted to general and 
not local objects of i.inpro\'emcnts. In all the towns the main 
streets even are knee deoo in mud and water after every heavy 
rain ; and constant encroachments are made by individuals 
throwing out porticos and verandahs and other excresences in 
front o' their houses, because there is no local authority to 
prevent such abuses. 1 would beg to refer my readers to the 
observations of Monsieur Dupin on the existence of the same 
plan of centering every attempt at public improvement in the 
government in France, the consequence of which is that nation 


* It 13 eitreni^ly common to find the crown of the nreb*** portly or wholly 

broken m. Ti»o cii'le uith wliicb they were covered bfcomee worn nwnv 
nod of c»ar«e’ the Mich iUelf in Ri,on emvhed by the heivy c»rt» which pngs. It 
eeeiiiv to he no bmioeng to Attend to these raoiterii ; «nd thus for wmit of 
the «ccn4-ionHl Inhor of n d< sfn men for • day, a work which has coat a coosi- 

deraole sum is rendered useless. 
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is a cenlury behind England. It is ridiculous to repeat the 
jold assertion that the natives are not fit to be trusted ; we 
have never yet made a fair trial. The only instance in which 
it^ has been attempted is in the' ch&keedarree (watchmen) 
assessment in the large towns ; and notwithstanding occasional 
abuses and partialities, I am convinced that the business is, 
bn the whole, much better managed than it i^ould be if it were 
.exclusively under the magistrates. There should be in every 
large town some local authority, either municipal br in the 
form of a committee, who shouM be appointed to superintend 
the improvements alluded to. It should possess the power 
to iinpose a rate, to appoint oflScers, and to regulate the dis- 
bursements. By degrees the system might be ext nded over 
the whole country. It is probable that petty abusi s might ^be 
perpetrated now and then, but, there would be no policy in 
abolishing the whole plan in consequence, and pronouncing 
the natives unfit to be trusted. We must not be in too great 
a burry ; people who have been for years treated little better 
tha.n slaves, cannot be expected all at once to enjoy their 
liberty .without some little abuse; and this might be soon 
cliecked by a proper system of supervision - for this the ofliccr, 
as above proposed, to have charge of the jail would be a very 
available person, and he might be employed in a general 
superintendence, and in suggesting to the native committees 
the work and the modb of executing it which would be of 
most general utility. A few days absence from his headrquar- 
ters four qr five times a year would be sutiicient for this; for 
with a little practice the native subordinate supfrintendants 
would be just as capable of conducting the details of the work 
as any Englishman, and could be procuied at infinitely less ex- 
pense. The en^ploymentof the magistrates or collectors in this 
way* would be absurd, they have more duty already than they 
can perform ; besides, when the old prejudice has a little more 
worn off, we shall find that a man may be possessed of some ta- 
lent, though hi) be an uncotl^enanted or uncommissioned officer, 
and though his colour be dark. Some years aa:o Government 
did in an uncommon fit of liberality a.ppropriate funds and 
appoint lonii'. committees of improvement, and great was the 
benefit resulted, notwithstanding the drawback occa- 

soihe instances by the silly squabbling among the 
inemlbam : — but there every thing was to be done by Eng- 
lishmen. What a fipe opportunity it would hnve been to 
have associated some of the respectable natives with the 
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committees^ and to 'have attempted to introduce some such 
svstem as is now proposed. On the score of abuses J shall 
merely remind my readers that in the subject under discussion 
such are by no means tinknown in England, where justices of 
the peacCy mayors and aldt^rmen, l>arish overseers, church- 
wardens, way- wardens, and the whole posse coihitatus of a 
town have been known to make use of their power to their 
own advantage in various instances. As lonjs: as i>uman nature 
remains as it is, these things will occasionally happen : 
but notwithstanding their occurrence, in no country in the 
world have improvements in roads, Ughting and pavihg of 
the streets, prontable employment of pauper labour, and other 
minor matters of police, been earrie i to such a pitch as in Eng- 
land, simply because the controul of these points is left to tiiose 
who feci the immediate benefit of them. Self-i.Herest and the 
good or evil opinion of their neighbours and towiis-mpn here 
operate as the great checks or encouragements to a discharge of 
duty, whereas if these matters are left in the bands of Govern*- 
meat none such can prevail ; and whatever may be the extor- 
tions or abuses among local authorities they would be ten times 
greater among the emissaries of Government. What should 
we think if the repair of a drain in an obscure paHsh of Nor- 
thumberland could not be effected without a representation of 
the matter by the local magistrate^!, through thedord lieutenant 
of the country, to the King in Council I *v6ood heavens 1’^ 
exclaimed the Turk in America ** on what a grand scaleds 
every thing carried on in this country.’^* 


* AiDODfr other things might hope for norne improvement in the ferries. 

When Government first took this bosiness into their mnnngement, it m hn 
oimonsly set forth t{tat the objt’Ct was not to rnise >» reveoae bnl to keep the 
ferries in good, order, provide efficient hosts, &c. Whet hns been the resoli? 
•imply that do improvement of any kind hes ever been msde or even exempted ; 
every thing connected with the piphlic ferries is in es rude • state as it was be- 
fore : bat the inanagemeDt has been ^taken ont of the handf of the people to 
whom they belonged, and they have been generally farmed to the highest htdder 
for the benefit of Oovernroeol, D was staled some time hock hv a irayellHr, in 
one of theptthMc prints, that at CalcatlB, under the v^ry eye of Oovernmenton 
the ** grand military road” to Benares, there is not at the public ferry over the 
Hoogly a single boat fit to cross a b^rie in ; and that passefigers who did o it 
with to rnn the risk of having their horaes serioosly irjared, were obliged to hire 
a private boat for this purpose, which belonged to Cook the l>very statile,- keeper. 
'Also that carts which bring goods from the npper-proviMC»*s foCdciitm always 
remain at Salkea on the opposite side the river, becHoseU ere is no proper 
conveyance on which they can cross : thus anhjecting the merchants to the f^ira 
espense of uiiioadiiig tbeir goods, and bring fresh carts on the Calcutta sidle to 
cuDvty them to their ware-hoases* 1 bolievo ibis ia still the cast ! , 
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One advBntage of the pla^n proposed is, thit the rate 
vroiihl fall chiefly upon the only part of the community who 
ill those provinces where the permanent settlement has out 
been introduced^ possess any wealth ; tliQ merchants and shop- 
keepers, and who moreover are exempt from any direct tax. 
With respect to the poorer inhabitants of the towns, the plan 
would be to oblige every grown man to give so many days’ 
free labour in the year, care being taken to call for this labour 
at those times when, with reference to his mode of livelihood, 
it would occasion him least inconvenience, or to pay a fixed 
sum Tor exemption. This is not mere speculation. The plan 
was adopted in one or two districts in which, by the personal 
influence of the civil functionary, the people were induced to 
agree voluntarily to such a project, and the benefit resulting 
WHS immense. In England, as must be well known to my 
readers who have had experience of country afl'airs, the far- 
mers are obliged to give a certain portion of labour every year 
to keep the parish and public roads in repair. 

Before conclusion, 1 will advert to one more point as 
connected with the subject of this paper ; the policy and, even 
justice of making some provision for preventing the misery 
which is every where exhibited on the visitations of a season 
of scarcity, like the present. Thfere are two features of the 
British Indian Government which are perhaps without a paral- 
lel in any other country, and which tell greatly to onr dis- 
credit by the contrast that is drawn between our rule and ^hat 
of the native princes M horn we have supplanted. We impose 
taxation to ^uch a pitch on the main source of wealth, on the 
land, that in an ordinary season the proprietors and farmers 
have only just sufficient left them to subsist on ; and when a 
scarcity does occur, not until the household goods have been 
sold fur arrears, and the people begin to think of emigrating 
to the native states, so that the impossibility of realizing the 
balances is forced upon them, will Government ever consent 
lo any remission. This it is which makes a scarcity far more 
felt in our provincjes than in any native state, and the country 
much longer in recovering itself. It is also in the end more 
detiimental to the Government* revenue, for I am convinced 
that in ^uch^aes were one rupee remitted in the first instances, 
it wq^uld prevent an ultimate loss of three or four : for in addi- 
ticn to the loss of revenue. Government are often obliged to 
devoteVlarge sums in feeding the miserable wretches in idleness. 
At the present moment thousands of all classes, ages, and sex- 
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6s, are wandering about in a state of nakedness and destitution 
almost inconceij^able. Thi y are even giving away their chil- 
dren to any one who^will promise to teed them and keep them 
as servants. In England such a state of things is met by en- 
creased poor rates and piivate subscriptions and charity. In 
India the former provision does not exist; and the latter goes 
but a small way in obviating the evil, because the number who 
have it in their power to give, is so few. It is at such times 
that it is the bounden duty of Government to stand forth and 
give some effectual relief. This should not be done by indis- 
criminate donations of money or food, because there are nume- 
rous vagabonds who would take advantage of such liberality 
to live at ease in idleness. 1'he truly useful plan would be to 
appoint a person for the time in each district to make some road 
or work of public utility, and to offer employment to all who 
come. To prevent abuses, the rate of pay should be fixed at 
about three fourths of the usual rate of labourers^ wages ; for 
the object is merely to prevent people starving in a scarcity 
which it has pleased Providence to inflict, or from being driven 
by want to the commission of crime. With such a resource as 
this in every district, every able-bodied person found begging 
should then be punished as an impostor, and the well-disposed 
would be sav#"d from impositions which are now too successfully 
practised. The money expended would also be the cause of 
immense public benefit. Such a plan as this would be worthy 
of a Government which has been so highly extolled for its 
liberality and benevolence, but which, as regards ithe people of 
India, hal hitherto done so little to deserve it. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


March, 1834. 
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• ANNO TERTIO ET QDARTO. 

aV&XEXiXIlIX XV. XISGXS. 

cat. lxxxv. 

An Act for effecting an Arrangement with the Eait India Cgm- 
ptmg, and for the better Government of hit Majesty's Indi- 
an J'errtiories till the Thirtieth Dag of April One thousand 
eight hundred and ffty-four. 

281'h August, 1833, — Whereas by an Act passed in 
the Fifty-third Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Third, intituled An Act for continuing in the East India 
Company for a further Term the Possession of the British Ter- 
ritories in India, together with certain exclusive Privileges ; 
for.establidring further Regulations for the Government of the 
said Territories, and the better Administration of Justice with- 
in the same ; and for regulating the Trade to and from the 
Places within the Limits of the said Company's Charter, the 
Possession and Government of the British Territories in India 
were continued in the United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies for a Term therein mentioned : 
And wliereas the said Company are entitled to or claim the 
Lordships and Islands of 8t. Helena and Bombay under Giants 
from the Crown, and other Property to a large Amount in Va- 
lue, and also certain Rights and Privileges not affected by 
the Determination of the Term granted by the said recited 
Act : And whereas the said Company have consented that all 
their Rights and Interests to or in the said Territories, and all 
their Territorial, and Commeicial, Real and Personal Assets 
and Property whatsoever, shall, sutyect to the Debts and Lia- 
bilities now affecting the 'same, be placed at the Disposal of 
Parltanient in ^consideration of certain Provisions herein-after 
mentioned, and have also coinsented that their Right to trade 
for their own Profit in comoMn with other His Majesty’s 
Subjects beAUSpeiided during such Time as the Government of 
the said Territories ohall be confided to them ; And whereas 
it is expedient that the said Territories now under the Govern- 
ment ot the said Company be continued under such Govern- 
ment, but in Trust for the Crown of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and discharged of all Claims of the 
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said Company to any Profit therefrom to their own TT<e/ ex- 
cept the Dividend herein -after secured to them, and that the 
Property of the said Company be continued in tlieir Pus^^ s- 
sion and at their Dispefcal, in Trust for tlie Crown, for the Ser- 
vice of the said Government and other Purpos^es in this Act 
mentioned. Be it therefore enacted by the King's most 
celient Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of llie 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this pre*^erit 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 
That from and after the Twenty-second Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four the Territorial Acqui- 
sitions and Revenues mentioned or referred to in th * said Act 
of the Fifty -third Year of llUlate Majesty King George the 
Third, together with the Fort and Island of Bombay and all 
other Territories now in the Possession and under the Govern- 
ment of the said Company, except the Island of St. Helena, 
shall remain and continue under such Government until ti»e 
I'hirtieth Day of April One thousan(Leight hundred and fifty-, 
four ; and that all the Lands and Hereditaments, Revenues, 
Rents, and Profits of the said Company, and all the Stores, 
Merchandize, Chatties, Monies, Debts ^nd Real and Per-» 
sooal Estate whatsoever, except the said Island of &t. Hele- 
na, and the Stores and Property thereon herein-after mention- 
ed, subject to the Debts and Liabilities now affecting the same 
respectively, and the Benefit of all Contracts, Covenants, and 
Engagements, and all Rights to Fines, Penalties, and For* 
feitures, and other Emoluments whatsoever, which the said 
Company ^hall be seized or possessed of or entitled unto on 
the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, sliall remain and be vested in, and 
be held, received and exercised respectively, according to the 
Nature and Quality, Estate and Interest of and in the same 
respectively, by the said Company in Trust for His Majesty, 
His Heirs and Successors, for the Service of the Govern- 
ment of India, di'icharged of all Claims of llie said Com-, 
pany to any Piofit or Advantage therefrom to their own' 
Use, except the Dividend on their Capital Stock, secured to 
them as herein-after is mentioned, subject to such Powers 
and Authorities for the Superintendence, Direction aiid Con- 
trol over the Acts, Operations, and Concerns of the said 
Company as have been already made or provided by any Act 
Dr Acts of Parliament ia that Behalf, or are made or provide 
gd by this Act» 
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II. And be it enacted, That all and singular the 
privileges, Franchises, Abilities, Capacities, Powers, Autho- 
rities, whether Military or Civil, Rights, Remedies, Methods 
of Suite, Penalties, Forfeitures, Disabiftties, Provisions, Mat- 
ters, and Things whatsoever granted to or continued in the 
said United Company by the said Act of the Fifty-third Year 
of Ring George the Third, for and during the Term limited 
by the said Act, and all other the Enactments, Provisions, 
Matters, and Things contained in the said Act, or in any 
other Act or Acts whatsoever, which are limited or may be 
construed to he limited to continue for and during the Term 
granted to the said Compaq by the said Act of the Fifty- third 
Year of King George tne Third, so far as the same or any of 
them are in force, and not repealed by or repugnant to the 
Enactments hereinafter contained, and all Powers of Aliena- 
tion and Disposition, Rights, Franchises and Immunities, 
which the said United Company now have, shall continue and 
be in force, and may be exercised and enjoyed, as against all 
Persons whomsoevm, subject to the Superintendence, Direc- 
tion and Control berein-before mentioned, until the Thirtieth 
Day of April One thousand eij^t hundred and fifty-four. 

III. Provided always, and be it enacted, That from and 
after the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-fonr the exclusive Right of trading 
with the Dominions of the Emperor of China, and of trading 
hi Tea, continued to the said Company liy the said Act of the 
Fifty-third Year of King George the Third, shall cease. 

IT. And be it enacted, Thdt the said Company shall, 
with all convenient Speed After the said Twenty-second Day 
of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, close 
their Commercial Business, and make sale of all their Mer- 
chandize, Stores, attd EiFecth at Home and Abroad, distin- 

g ibhed in their AccoAiit Books as Commercial Assets, and ail 
elr Ware-hottaes, Lands, TeaemenU, Hereditaments, and 
Property whatsoever which may jaat be retained for the Pur- 
poses bf the GnvernmeAt of the said Territories and get in all 
Debts ‘due to them on accouflt of the Commercial Branch of 
their Affairs, and reduce their Commercial Establishments as 
the same idiaE become uhnecessary, and discontinue and ab- 
stain, fimm all Commercial Business which ^all not be incident 
to the closing of their actual Concern?, and to the Conversion 
Into Mtohey 6f the Protmrty hereiti-before directed to be sold. 
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or which shall oot be carried on for the Purposes of the said 
Government. 

V. Provided always, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained sbalP prevent the said Company from sellings 
at the Sales of their own Goods and Merchandize by this Act 
directed or authorized to be made, such Goods and Merchan* 
dize the Property of other Persons as they may now lawfully 
sell at their Public Sales. 

VI. And be it enacted, That the Board of Commission-* 
ers for the A flairs of India shall have full Power to superin*- 
tend, direct, and control the Sale of the said Meschandize, 
Stores, and Effects and other Property hevein-before directed 
to be sold, and to determine from) Time to Time, until the 
said Property shall be converted into Money, wliat Parts of 
the said Commercial Establishments shall be continued and 
reduced respectively, and to control the Allowance and Pay** 
tnent of all Claims upon the said Company connected with the 
Commercial Branch of their Affairs, and generally tosuperinr 
tend and Control all Acts and Operations whatsoever of the 
said Company whereby the Value of the Property of the said 
Company may be affected ; and the said Board shall and may 
appoint such Officers as shall be necessary to attend upon the 
said Board during the winding-up of the Commercial Business 
of the said Company ; and that the Chajrge of such Salaries 
or Allowances as His Majesty shall, by any Warrant or War- 
rants under His Sign Manual, countersigned by the Cbanceli- 
lor of the Exchequer for the Time being, direct to be paid to 
such Officers, shall be defrayed by the said Company, as 
herein>after mentioned, in addition to the ordinary Changes of 
the said Board. 

VII. And be it enacted. That it should be lawful for 
the said Company to take into consideration the Claims of any 
Persons now or heretofore employed by or under Uie said 
Company, or the W idows and Children pf any such Persons 
whose Interests may be affected by the Di^ontkiuance of the 
said Company's Trade, or who may from Time to Time be 
reduced, and, under the Control of the said Board, to grant 
such Compensations, Superannuations, or Allowances (the 
Charge thereof to be defrayed by the said Company as hereiur 
after mentioned) as shall appear reasonable : Provided alway$; 
that no such Compensations, Seperaunuations or Allowances 
shall be granted until the Expiration of Two Calendar Months 
after Particulars of the Compensation, Superannuation, or 
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j&llowance proposed to be so granted shall ha?e been laU 
before both Houses of Parliament. 

VIII. .Provided always, and be it enacted. That within 
tliG first Fourteen sitting Days after the%rst meeting of Par- 
liament in every Year there be laid before both Houses of 
ParliHinent the Particulars of all Compensations, Superannu- • 
ations, and Allowances so granted, an l of the Salaries and 
Allowances directed to be paid to such Officers as may be ap- 
pointed by the said Board as aforesaid during the preceding 
Year. 

IX. And be it enacted. That from and after the said 
Twenty- second Day of April One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty four all the Bond Debt of the said Company in Great 
Britain and all the Territorial Debt of the said Company in 
India, and all other Debts which shall on that Day be owing 
by the said Company, and all Sums of Money, Costs, Charges, 
and Expences which after the said Twenty ^second Day of 
April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-f^our may become 
payable by the said Company in respect or by reason of any 
Covenants, Contracts, or Liabilities then existing, and all 
Debts, £xpence.<i, and Liabilities whatever which after the 
same Day shall be lawfully contracted and incurred on ac- 
count of the Government of the said Territories, and all 
Payments by this Act directed to be made, shall be charged 
and chargeable upon .the Kevenues of the said Territories ; 
and that neither any Stock or Effects which the said Company 
may hereafter have to the r own Use, nor the Dividend by 
this Act secured to them, nor the Directors or Proprietors of 
the said Company, shall be liable to or chargeable with any of 
the said Debts, Payments, or Liabilities.' 

X. Provided always, and be it enacted. That so long as 
the Possession and Government of the said Territories shall be 
continued to the said Company all Persons and Bodies Politic 
shall and may have and take the same Suits, Remedies, and 
Proceedings, 4egal and equitable, againstthe said Company, 
in respect of such Debts, and Liabilities as aforesaid, add the 
I^niperty vested in the said^ Company in Trust as aforesaid 
shall be subject and liable to the same Judgments and Execu- 
tions, in the sapie Manner and Form respectively as if the said 
Property ^ere hereby continued to the said Company to their 
owii-tJsn, ^ 

XL And be it enacted. That out of the Revenues of 

Wici Territories there shall be paid to or retained by the 
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Said Company, to their own Use, a yearly Dividend after the 
Kate of Ten Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Anbum 
on tlie present Amoui^ of their Capital Stock ; the said Divi- 
dend. to be payable in Great Britain, by equal half-yearly 
Payments, on the Sixth Day of January and the Sixth Day 
of iuly in every Year ; the first half-yearly Payment to be 
made on the Sixth Day of July One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four.' 

Xli. Provided always.^and be it enacted. That the 
s,ai<l Dividend shall be subject to Redemption by Parliament 
upon and at any Time after the Ttiirtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, on Payment to the 
Company of Two hundred Pounds Sterling for every One 
hundred Pounds of the said Capital Stock, together with a 
jiropurtioiiaie Part of the same Dividend, if the Redemption 
s lall take place on any other Day than one of the said half- 
yearly Days of Payment : Provided also, that Twelve Months 
Notice ill Writing, signified by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons by the Order of the House, shall be given to tho 
said Company of the Intention of Parliament to redeem the 
said Dividend. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it enacted. That if on 
or at any Time after tite said Thirtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four the said Company shall, 
by the Expiration of the Term hereby granted, cease to retain 
or shall by the Authority of Parliament be deprived of the 
Possession and Government of the said Territories,’ it shall be 
lawful for the said Company within One Year thereafter to 
demand the Redemption of the said Dividend, and Provision 
shall be made for redeeming the said Dividend, after the Rate 
aforesaid, within Three Years' after such Demand. 

Xl'V. And be it enacted. That there shall be paid by 
the said Company into the Bank of England, to the Account 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
such Sums .of Money as shall in the whole amdbnt to the Sum 
of Two Millions Sterling with Compound Interest after the 
Rate of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Annum, 
computed half-yearly from the said Twenty-second Day , of 
April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, on so mnbh 
of the said Sums as shall from Time to Time remain unpaid ; 
and the Cashiers of the said Bank shall receive all such S.iims 
of Money, and place the same to a separate Account vvith th.e 
said Commissioners, to be intituled “ The Account of the 
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Security Fuad of the ladia Company;’’ and that as well the 
Aloaies so paid into ihe said Bank Ils the Dividends or Inter* 
est which shall arise therefrom shall from Time to Time be 
laid out linger the Direction of the said^Cqmmissioners, in the 
Pttfchaee of Capital Stock in any of the redeemable Public 
Annuities transferrable at the Bank of England ; which Capi- 
tal Stock so purchased shall be invested in the Names of the 
said Commissioners on account the said Security Fund, and 
the Dividends payable thereon shall be received by the said 
Cashiers and placed to the said Account^ until the whole of 
the Sums so received on such Account shall have amounted to 
the Sum of Twelve Millions Sterling; and the said Monies, 
Stock, and Dividends, or Interest, shall be a Security Fund 
for better securing to the said Company the Redemption of 
their said Dividend after the Rate berein-beforc appointed for 
such Redemption. 

XV. Provided always, and be it enacted, That it shall 
hie lawful for thq said Commissioners for the Redemption of ihe 
National Debt from Time to Time, and they are hereby requir- 
ed, upon Requisition made for that Purpose by the Court of 
Directors of the said Company, to raise and pay to the said 
Company such sums of Money as may be necessary fpr the 
payment of the said Company’s Dividend by rea«»on of any 
Failure or Delay of the Remittances of the proper Funds for 
such Payment ; such Sums of Money to be raised by Sale or 
Transfer or Deposit by way of Mortgage of a competent Part 
of the said Security Fund, according as the said Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Board, shall direct ; to be 
repaid into the Bank of England to the Account of the Security 
Fund, with Interest after such Rate as the Court of Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Court, shall fix out of the 
Remittances which shall be made for answering such Dividend, 
as aud when such Remittances shall be received in England. 

XV I. Provided always, and be it enacted. That all Di- 
vidends on th% Capital Stock, farming the said Security Fund 
accruing after the Monies received, by the said Bank to the 
Adcoufit of such Fund shall ^have amounted to the Sum of 
Twelve MiUtons Sterling, until the said Fund shall be applied 
to the RedempMnn of the said Company’s Dividend, and al^ 
all tbe^saiid Security Fund, or so much thereof as shall remain 
after said pividend sh&ll be wholly redeemed after the 

aforesaid, ^all be applied in aid gt the Revenues of the 

^p4T€iritori€», 
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XVII. And be it enacted. That the said Dividend on 
the 'Company’s Capital Stock- shall be paid or retained m 
aforesaid out of such Pait of the Revenues of the said Terri- 
tories as shall be renakteJ to Great Britain in preference to all 
other Charges payable thereout in Great Britain ; and that the 
said Sum of Two Millions Sterling shall be paid in manner 
aforesaid out of any Sums which shall on the said Twenty-se- 
cond Day of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four be due to the said Company from the Public as and when 
the same shall be received, and out of any Monies which shall 
arise from the Sale of any Government Stock on tliat Day 
belonging to the said Company, in preference to all other Pay- 
ments thereout ; and that subject to such Provisions for Prio- 
rity of Charge, the Revenues of the said Territories, and alt 
monies which shall belong to the said Company on the said 
Twenty -second Day of April One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, and all monies which shall be thereafter received 
by the said Company from and in respect of the Property and 
Rights vested in them in Trust as aforesaid, shfdl be applied to 
the Service of the Government of the said Territories, and in 
defraying all Charges and Payments by this Act created, os 
confirmed and directed to be made respectively, in such Order 
as the said Court of Directors, under the Control of the ga id 
Board, shall froin Time to Time direct ; any thing in any other 
Actor Acts contained to the contrary Notwithstanding. 

XVI II. Provided also, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed or operate to the Prejudice 
of any Persons claiming or to claim under a Deed of Cove- 
nants dated the Tenth Day of July One thousand eight hun- 
dred and five, and made between the said Company of the one 
Pait, and the several Persons whose Hands ^ould be tbereW 
set and affixed, and who respectively were or claimed to be 
Creditors of His Highness the Naliob Wallah Jah, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East ladies, ana 
now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omduh urOm* 
rab, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, and now also 
deceas-ed, and of His Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, of the 
other Pert. ' * 

XIX. And be it enacted. That it shall andmaybc 
lawful for His Miyesty by any Letters Patent, or by«aw. 
Commission or Commissions to be issued tmder dm. GreatjiMl 
of Great Britain from Time to Time to nominate, couaiitate, 
and appoint, during Pleasure^ such Petsonsns Hu Bfiyesty. 
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Bbali think fit to be, and who shall accordingly be and be 
styled» Commissioners for the Affairs of India; and every 
Enactment, Provision, Matter, any thing relating to the Com* 
missioners for the Affairs of India in ^ny other Act or Acts 
contained, so far as the same are in force and not repealed by 
or repugnant to this Act, shall be deemed and taken to be ap« 
plicable to the Commissioners to be nominated as aforesaid. 

XX. And be it enacted. That the Lord President of 
the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, ^the Principal Secretaries of State, and tlie Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the Time being shall, by virtue of their 
respective Offices, be and they are hereby declared to be 
Commissioneis for the Affairs of India, in conjunction with 
the Persons to be nominated in any such Commission as aiote-^ 
said, and they shall have the same Powers respectively as if 
they had been expressly nominated in such Commission, in the 
Order in which they are herein mentioned, next after the Com- 
missioner first named therein. 

XXI. And be it enacted, That any Two or more of the 
aaid Coiumissioaers, shall and may form a Board for executing 
tjba several Powers which by this Act, or by any other Act or 
Acts, are or shall be given to or vested in the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India; and that the Commissioner fiist 
Bamed in any such Letters Patent or Commission, for the 
Time being, shall be the President of the said Board ; and 
th^t when any Board shall be formed in the Absence of the 
^president, the Commissioner next in order of Nomination in 
this Act or in the said Commission, of those who shall be pre- 
sent, shall for that Turn preside at the said Board. 

XXII. And be it enacted, That if the Commissioners 
present at any Board shall be equally divided in Opinion with 
respect to any Matter by them discussed, then and on every 
such Occasion the President, or in his Absence the Coramis- 
skpiec acting as such, shall have Two Voices or the pasting 

XXXIL And be i% enacted. That the said Board shall 
and may. nominate and appoint Two ^Secretaries, and such 
other Omcofsa an shall be necesS^ry, to attend upon the said 
JEloard, vfbo.i4iall be subject to Dismission at the Pleasure of 
tlM;Said-|ffOiird i ^an4 aach of the said Secretaries shall have 
Jkighto, utdPrmUges as by any Act or 

novf ia forcer .ture • vested in the Chief Secretary of the 
.a| |^ BMesieBWS for w Afcirs of India; and that the Presi* 
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dent of the said Boarc], but no other Commissioner as 
and the said Secretaries and other Officer**;p shall be paid by. 
the said Company Mtch fixed Salaries as HiS Majesty shall> hf 
any Warrantor Warrlints under his Sign Manual» counter* 
signed by the Cbaiicellur of the Exchequer lor the Time being, 
direct. ^ 

XXIV. And be it enacted, That if at any Time the 
said Hoard shall deem it expedient to require their Secretaricfl 
and other Officers of the said Board, or any of them, to take 
ail Oath of iSecrecy, and for the Execution of the Dutea of 
their respective Station^, it shall be lawful for the saiii Board 
to administer such #ath as they shall frame for the Purpose. 

XXV. And be it enacted. That the said Board shall 
have and he invested with full Power and Authority to Su- 
pei intend, direct, and control all Acts, Operations, and Con* 
cents of the said Company which in anywise relate to or coti* 
cern the Government or Revenues of (he said Territories, or 
the Property hereby vested in the said Company in Trust as 
aforesaid, and all Grants of Salaries, Gratuities, and Allow* 
atices, and alt other Payments and Charges whatever out of 
or upon the sad Revenues and Property respectively, except 
as herein-after is mentioned. 

XXVI. And be it enacted. That the several Persons 
who on the said T\^eiity-second Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four shall be Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, and Secretaries ^nd Officers of such Board 
of Commissioners, shall continue aud be Commissioners fot 
the Affairs of India, and Secretaries and Officers of the said 
Board respectively, with the same Powers, and subject to the 
same Restrictions as to Salaries as if they had been appointed 
by virtue of this Act, until by the issuing of new Patents, 
Commissions, or otherwise, their Appointments 'hhall 'be res- 
pective! v revoked. 

XXVII. And be it enacted, That if, upon the Occa- 
sion of taking any Ballot on the Elation ik a Director <>r 
Directors of the said Company, any Proprietor, who shall be 
r«^sideiit within the United Kingdom, sbutl, by reason of Ab- 
sence, Illness, or otherwise, desirous of voting by Letter 
of Attorney, he shall be at liberty so to do, protjded thait' 
such i etter of Atloitiey shall in. every Case express the Naipe 
or Names^'^of the Candidate or Cahdidates tor d^hom such 
Proprietor shall be so desirous of voting, and shall be ekeetil* 
ed within Ten Days next before such Election ; and Ike At- 
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C<tC Purpose, sbtBlIiJn every Case deliver 
y>it« ,i}e » so directed to g^ve dpeoly to the Person or 
^r^ng^ ^bo, jl>e. •gtljorujed by *he said Company to 
recpirje Ut^ sa^^,.; e^i^everjr such Vote, shall be e9Qomp4nied 
b]^M Affi|avit or 4%^at|Qi> inade before a Justice of 
tli6 Pa <oe by the Propmtor directins the same so to' be given^ 
to sane oj^ the lijte Efl^ct as the Oath or Affirmation now 
^^a l^y vPi^iJ^tfletorg voting o||Ob Ballots at General Courts 
o^, tb^ s|ii<^ Compuy^, and in which euch Proprietor shall also 
slab tbSiPjay.of we Execution. of such Letter of Attorney; 
aiid i|py Peiso^ making a false Oath or Affirmation before a 
JU9t|c%,.of ^eace for the Purpose afores^ shall be held lo 
bpveij^reby committed wilful Pegury ; ana if any Person do 
itulgwfidty or corruptly procure or suborn^ any other Person to 
tabo'^taid Oath or Affiimation before a Justice of the Peace 
ah aforesaid, whereby he or she shall commit such wilful Per- 
juty, |^|d,sb^ thereof be convicted, he, site, or they, for 
auah Qnfeap^, shall incur speh Pains and Penalties as 
are provided by Law aguinst Subornation of Perjniy. 

, And be it enacted. That so much of the.Apt 

of the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of King Ot-orge the 
Imra, intituled An Act for estabbshiiig certain BcgulaHoos 
^,tbc •bettfjr {Management of the Affairs of the East India 
Ouapiany af wdl in India as in Europe, as enacts that no 
PcyiMii , entployed in any Civil or Military Station in the East 
0? claiming qroifercising any Power, Autbqrity, or Ju- 
risdipl^p, (hereiOt shall be capable of being appointed or 
clpipsen into th^ O^qe of Director until '■uch Person shall have 
rvlgflt^tp an^ been resident in England for the Space of Two 
Y^pnii ba nud is hereby repealed : Provided, that is the 
said wCnbirt .of Directors, with the Consent of the said 
amf tdmdara such Pergoq to be an Accountant with 
tbp snU Company, and that hia Accounts are unsettlecb 
(KSvil^l n Cbarga against such Person is under the Consi-> 
danv^ga of<|be Igiid Court, such Person shall not be cabbie of 
hm^yffiwwa latp ^ Offiea of Director for toe Term of Two 
Retum to England, unless such Recounts shall 
bawit^ .Charge be de<dded on, beb)|re Expiration of 

enacted) Tba* eni^ Court 
toX»'PO.'dfiKyeF to tjiisald Board 
Ck^jr# Resolutions, and Proceedmgs 

o|M General ojt SpecML and pfall 
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Courts of Directors, Vitkin eij^it Days after ihD liDldili|' tffineh 
Courts respectively, and also Copies of dll Letters, Anviees, 
and Dispatches whatever which snail at any- I tme 6r Times W 
received by the said €Sourt of Directors or any Cdmmitteb if 
Directors, and which shall be material to be communicated io 
the sttid tioatd, or which the said Board shall lYom T^^mOtO 
Time Require. “ ' ' 

XXX. And be it enacted. That no Orders, Ihstructioib, 
Dispatclies, Official Letters, or Communications whatever, ^ 
latiii}! to tlie said Territories or the Government thereof, or to 
the Pfxpeity or Bights vested in the said Company inTrukt 
as aforesaid, or to any public Matters whatever, shall be^ht 
any Time sent or given by the said Court of Directors, or ahy 
1 ommitlee of the said Directors, until the same^all hate h^'dn 
submitted fur the < onsideiation of and approved by thOsMid 
Board ; and for that Purpose that Copies of all such Ordeih, 
instructions, Dispatches, Official Letteis, or CommduiCaiiiihs 
whtcli the said Court of Directors, or any CommilteU of the 
said Directors, shall propose to be sent or given, ' shall be by 
tliem previously laid before the said Board, and thdt within 
the Space of Two Months after the Receipt of such propbhcd 
Orders, Inatriictions, Dispatches, Official Letters, or Com* 
munications, the said Board shall either return the Same 
to the said ‘Court of Directors or Committee Of DtSetOots, 
with their Approbation thereof, signified OhdUr <tbe -‘Hand 
of One of the Secretaries of the said Board, by the Order 
of the ^aid Board;- or if the said Board shall disUpfiroVe, 
alter, or vary in Substance any of such proposed Orders, 
Instructions, Di-ipatches, Official Letters or Commuoieati- 
ons, in every such Case the Said Board shall givO tO ^tiie 
said Directors, in Writing, under the Hand of OnebMfafe file* 
cretaries of the said Board, by Order of the Said BOatdji th^t 
Reason in respect thereof, together with 'their Directioite^ the 
said Directors in relation thereto; and the said €>ire6tora 
shall and they are hereby required fOrtiiwithitto Bebd'the’Sffid 
Orders, Instructions, DSrpatch) s. Official Letters, or Cbmmti* 
nicatiiiBS, ih the Forte approved by the''tetid Behrd^ ’terttieir 
proper DeteinaBons : PjrovideB'alwhys, ‘Btai H shall be^'hfwfal 
for the said Board, by Minutes from Time to Tints to" be made 
for that purp<^ and entered on the Records of tbe*liaid SotM 
and to be^ffittiunicated to tlte'shid Court, to altbw suffif^Hiss* 
es of Ordete, InsfrUettoUs, Dispatehest Offidtef lAttddi; ' or 
Commanteattoas as shalLki sdoh Mhiutes lie desdrlhidf to bb 
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Bent or^ireii by t)ie.«aid Court without blviog^beeu previously 
laid before the sai(| Upar^. r 

And be^it enacts. That whenever the said 
Court of Directors shall OQUt to prepare and t^ubmit for the 
Consideration of thje said. Board any Orders, ‘liistruetiofis* Dis- 
patches, Official lejitefs, or Contmunicaiious, beytxid the 
ISipace of Fi^urteea Days after Requisition made to tiieni by 
Order of the jsa^d JBcardt it shall and may be U^ful to and tor 
tbesaid Bear4 fo prepare and send to the, said Direclorsany 
Orders, Instructions, Dispatches, Official Letters, or Cotnmu- 
nicationa# togettier with their Directions nlatina thereto; and 
the sfiid Directors shall and they are hereby required toith- 
Wlth to transmit tiie same to their proper Destinations. 

XXXI 1. Provided always, and be it enacted. That 
nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend 
Co restiici or prohibit the said Directors from expresaiin^S 
Witbiit Fourteen Daya, by Representation in Writing to the 
said Boardi soch Remarks, Observations, or Explanations as 
they sha 1 think fit touching or concerning any Directions wbicli 
they shall receive from the said Boaid; and that the said Board 
shall and they are hereby lequired to take every such Re- 
presentation, and the several Matters therein contained or 
alleged, iefo their Consideration, and to give such turther 
Direeiions thereupon as they shall think fit and expedient ; 
wjtiigh diall he final and conclusive upon the said Directors. 

, XXXfIl. And be it enacted, That if it shall appear 
to the said Oourt of Directors that any Orders, Instructions, 
Dispatches^ Official Letters or Communications, except such as 
s^alt pass throifgh the Secret Committee, upon which Direc* 
tfons-may beso given by the said Board as aforesaid, are con- 
tcary^to Law, it shall be in the Pow« r of the said Board and 
tbo said Court of Direc tors to send aispseial Cas€>, to be agreeil 
Upon by and hetwren them, and to to signed by the President 
^^esaid Board and the Chaiamaii of Uie said Company, to 
or pnore pc the J^ndgea of iBlis M ajesty V i>'Qurt of^ King’s 
for the Op|nio/i^ of^ the sai^ Jpdge'* : and the said 
Judgealhie^Vreby reqifif^ to certify thek Opialon upon any 
' Casj^^tmtoiitted to tbenit aud^fo send a CertifijC^ thereof to 
and Chairman ; ^whicii< Dpiefon shall be 

<(>1^ Board .ball nolibfr^o the of ap- 

of S«rmts9f.t4o i4(i ConiiMMiy.or of dnoct- 
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ing or iiiterferhigr wi^ii .tbe Officers and j^enraots of the^aaid 
Company employed in tite Home EsUblUhmeutr nor alialt it 
be necessary for the said Court of Directors to aubaiit foMho 
Consideration of the sffid Board their Communications with tli« 
Officers or Servants employed in their said Uomd JSstablish- 
luent, or with the legal Advisers of the said Company. ^ 

XXXV. And be it^ enacted. That the said Court of 
Directois shall from Time to Time appoint a Secret Committee, 
to consist of any Number not exceeding Three of the said Di- 
rectors, for the particular Purposes in this Act specified ; which 
said Directors so appointed shall, before they or any of them 
shall act in the Execution of the Powers and Trusts hereby" 
reposed in them, take an Oath of the Tenor following ; (that 
is to s'»y,) 

* 1 (A. B.) do swear. That I will, according to the best 

* of my Skill and Judgment, faithfully execute the several 

* Trusts and Powers reposed in me as a Member of the Secret 

* Committee appuinted by the Court of Directors of the.Ibdia 

* Company ; I will not disclose or make kn wn any of the 

* secret Orders, Instructions, Dispatches, Official Letters ta 

* Communications which shall be sent or given to me by the 

* Commissioners for the Affairs of India, save oaly to the other 
^ Members of the said Secret Committee, or to the Prison or 

* Person who shall be duly nominated and en^ployed m tfaiis^ 
^crjbingor preparing the same respectively, unless shall be 
^ authoiized by the said Commissioners to disclose uud .make 

* knAiwiii the same. So help me GOD.’ 

Which said Oath shall ai^d may be administered by the several 
and respective Membeis of the said Secret Committee to, each 
others and, being so by them taken and subscribed, shAll btP r?* 
corded by the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of the said ^f^vrt 
of Directors for the Time being amongst the Acts of.the:|%id 
Court. , 

XXXVI. Provided also, and be it enacted. That if the 
said Board shall be of opinion that the subject Mtgtter of any of 
their Deliberations, concerning the levying War or making 
Peace, or treating or negotia^irg with any of the Native 
Princes or Staten in India, or with any other Princes ur Stales 
or touching the Policy to be observed with respect ,to ai^ 
Princes or States, intended to be communicated in 
Dispatches^ Official Letters or Communications, to amy 
Governments or Presidencies m India, or> totally Omp^Sjor 
Servants of the said Company,* ^all be of a Nature to require 
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.Secrecy, it shAll end may be li^u) for s^d Bdard^ fo s^d 
their Orders, Dispatches, Official Letters of Commuhications, 
to the Secrect Committee of the said* Cohrt of Directois tb be 
hjipoiated as is by tUs Act dhedM,* whto shall thereupon, 
adihout disblosinTg the mfmbV transmit the shtaie acCosding to the 
Tenor thereof, or puittnaiil to the Difectidni of thC said Board, 
to the respective Oovemments and Presidencirs, t officers and 
Servants; and that the said Governmehts and Presidencies, 
Officers and Servants, shall be bbund to pay a faithful Obe- 
dience ffiereto, in like Manner as if such Orders, Dispatches, 
, Offifeial Letters or Communications had been sent to them by 
ihesaid Cbttrt of Directors. 


XXX VI I. And be it enacted. That the said Court of 
Directors shalh^before the Twipnty-seconiiDay of A pril One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and afterwards from 
Time to Time often as Reductions of the Bsiablisliment of 
the said Court or other Circumstances may require, Irame and 
submit to the said Board an Rstintate of the gross Sum which 
will be anbvally required for the Salaries of the Cbairmaif, De- 
puty Chairman, and Members of the said Court, and the Of- 
^rs and Secretaries thereof, and ail other proper Expences 
fixed and contingent thereof, and of General Courts of Pio- 
prietors ; and such Estimate shall be subject to Reduction by 
tbeaaid Board, so that the Reasons for such Reduction be 


given to the said Court of Directors ; and any Sum not ex- 
needing the Sum mentioiied in such ^dmate, or (if the same 
sl^l Iw tedneed) m such reduced Estimate, shall be annaally 
applicable, at the Discretion of the Court of Directors, to the 
^u«meot of the said Salaries and Expences ; and it shall not 
he lawful fot the sanl Board to interfere with or control the 
plirticniar Application thereof, or to direct what particular 
SalaTieser Expences shall from Time lo Time be increase^ or 
reduced: Provided always, i bat such and the same Accounts 
shalji bakept and rendered of the Sums to be applied in de- 
fra^lftg the Shlaries and Expences. aforesaid as of the other 
BtaiMi|c| b^f the ^panditure of the said Company. 

Abd be it enacted, Thht the Territories 
aaVf sub^tt to the Government of the Presidency of Fort 
W^liapa in shall be divided into Two diatinct Presi- 

detfcieSi'Olietmpb^ Presidenofes, in which shaH be4ncluded 
BKrt W|Hiiim'>i^«isid, to be mtylddahe Predideney of Fort 
..^iilfeni in Bbnglli/jand ih'e other of doclv ptesidencies to be 
etjfira the Presidency of Agra ; and that U shall 'be lawful for 
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the said Court of OUoctors, uod^r tho Cputrol bj this 
{truvided, and they are hereby required, to declare aud appulio^ 
wliat Part or Parts of any , of the Territories uud r tiie Go- 
veiiiment of the sutd Cucapaay shall from Tiioe to Tune bo 
subject to the Government of eaoh of the several Presidencies 
now subsisting or to be eatfl^lisbed rs aforesaid, aud from Time 
t>» Time, as Oqcisiua may require, to revoke aud alter, in the 
whole or in pari, such Appouitment, and such new Distribu- 
tion of tiie same as shall be doomed expedient. 

X XXlX. And be it enacted, Thatthe Superintendence, 
Direction, and Control of the wlioie Civil amd Military Go- 
vemment ot all the said Ternturirs and Revenues in India shall 
be and is iiereby vested in a Governor General and Counsel- 
lors, to be styled “ the Governor General of India in 
Council.” 

XL. And be it enacted. That there shall be Four Or* 
dinary Members of the said Council. Three of whom ohall 
from Time to Time be appornted by the said Court of Direc- 
tors from amongst such Persons as shall be ilr shall have been 
Servants of the' said Company ; and each of the said Three 
Ordinary Members of ('ouncil shall at the Tine of his .Ap- 
pointment have been in the Service of the said Company for 
at least Ten Years; and if he shall be in the Military Ser- 
vice of the said Company, he shall not during bis Contitniance 
ill 0$ce as a Member of Council hold any Military Command 
nr be employed in actual Military ‘Duties; and (hat theFoorih 
Ordinary Member of Conmiil shall from Time to l^me be ap- 
pointed from amongst Persons who shall not be Servants of 
the said Company by the said Court of Directors, subfect ‘ter 
the Approbation of flia Viujesty, to be signified in WtHiag’ 
by His Royal Sign Maniial, countersigned by the President 
of the said Bdard; provided that such last mentioaed Member 
of Cottncil shall not be entitled lo sit or vote in the said Cenu- 
cil except at Meetings thereof fof making Laws Und ‘Regula- 
tions : and it sliaU be Utffut for the said Cdhrt’ of* Directors to' 
appoint the Commander-in-Ohief of the Company's Forces 
in India, and if there shall be mreuch Commandertin* Chief or 
the Officers of Sttcb Commender'in-CItief and of Governor 
General of India th dl be Vested in die snhie Person, then thO 
Commaiider-Ui.Chief of the ForCas‘on the Bungal &tablisltOr 
tneiit, to be an Rxtiraordianry Melaber of the said Council, amf > 
such Fxtraonltnarf McttiGer of Cwmci} 'ShsR have Renitmnd ‘ 
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Ih'er6e<l«nc« at the Couhcii Boatd next the Governor 
General. 

And life it etiftcAed, That |he Person who shall 
Governor General of tl^e Prfesklency ol Fort William la 
Bengal on the Twenty'Seeoncl ]>ay of April One tKoosand 
eight Hundred and ttiilty-lisur shall be the 'Pir^t Governor 
General of fndia' under this Act, and sooh PersonA as sbait be 
Members of Cuimi:d of the' same Presidency on that Day shall 
be respectirely Members of thfe CoancH constituted by this 
Act. ' ’ ^ 

Xtill. And be it enacted. That all Vacancies bappen- 
ntgiit the Gflice ’of Governor General of India shall from Time 
to Timr be MIed up by the Said Court of Directors, snbjfected 
to tliu Approbation of His Majesty, to be signified in Writing 
by His Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by tite President of 
the said Board. 

XLIH. And be it enacted. That the said Governor 
Goaentt ih' Otninoil shall have Power to make Laws and Re* 
gnlaliwis foB repealing, amending, or altering any Laws or Re* 
‘gprlaliooa whatever now in force or hereafter to be in force in 
said Territories' or any Part thereof, and to make Laws and 
Kegidatioas ftw all Persons, wkether British or Native, Foreign* 
mu <ar others, a^id for all Courts of Justice? whether establish- 
ed by His Majesty’s Charters or otherwise, and the Junedtc* 
titiMi ibuiuof, and for ell Places and Things whatsofever within 
and'lbMWghoat the wiiole and every Part of the said Territu* 
lieev aildhfor hll Servants of the said Company wlihiti the On- 
nriaiSiM o# PAnoes and States in alliance wUh* the s^ Com* 
puny: sauu andencepi that thu said Gouernor Gfentrul in 
CknMMiil sbait not have the Power of making any Lawa or Re* 
gulaaioos vrbi^'Shnll in any way repeal, vary, suspend, Or affect 
auy oi the Provisions of this Act, or any of the Provisions v4 
IhmAets, for puuishing Mniinyasd Desertion of OfficanS-and 
SsMhuw vvhet^ 4a the> Service of His Majesty or the said 
Gull^pnny, or^ny Pronmonecf mny Act hereamr to be pass* 
ed imemyerMe oi^ting the mid'Ccanpanyt or tiiu said Tertite* 
lies oViliitfe' inhahttanta ithuseiaf, eranyi Lutvs or Kegafaitiona 
urhinhuhedl fo any way affret My^Prerotative of the Crown, 
<» tbh) AiiliviSillyHof Patlifimmfiv •r'the.Gbnatitutioa <ir Rights 
ofouhe^aAid tiMapmty, or mad ParS^cf Bie nawkiiien! Laws or 
Constitution oi.vW llnited> Ringdeaa Britain and 

]!iulafolcmdier«m May iiifopead ro any fiugiw the ABegianCe of 
•ay PetB,<n to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or the 
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S«?eretgnty or DomiBtoii of tho said Crown OTOV any Part of 
the said Territoiies. 

XLIV. Provided ali4ays, and be it enacted, That in 
cas^ the said Court ot* Direoturs, under such Coniralt as 'bf 
this Act is provided, shall signify to the said Governor Gene* 
ral ill Council their Disallowance of any Laws or Regulations 
by the said Governor General in Council made, then and in 
every such Case, upon Receipt by tbe said Governor GennrU 
in Council of Notice of such Disallowanoe, the said Goveruof 
Gener<ii in Council shall forthwith repeal all Laws and Regu- 
lations so disallowed. 

XLV. Provided also, and' be it enacted. That all Laws 
and Regulations made as aforesaid, so long as they ^all re^ 
main unrepealed, shall be of the same Force and Rmct witfaio 
and throughout the said Territories as any Act of Parliament 
would or ought to be within the same Territories, and shall Jhw 
taken notice of by all Courts of Justice whatsoever* Withiii 
the same Tetritories, in the same Manner as any Public AM 
of Parliament would and ought to be taken notice of ; and it 
shall not be necessary to register or publish in any Court of 
Justice any Laws or Regulations made by the said Governor 
General in Council. 

XLVI. Provided also, and be it enacted, That it shall 
not be lawful for the said Governor General in Council, 
without the previous Saaotion of the said Court of IRrechws, 
to make any Law or Regulation whereby Poweseball be given 
to any Courts of Justice, other than the Courts of JosUee 
establisbed by His Majesty^s Charters, to sentence to 'the 
Punishment of Death aoy of Uis Miyesty’s natural bom 
Subjects born in Europe, or tbe Children of sech Subjects ek> 
which shall abolisii any of tbe Courts of Justice established by 
His Aligesty’s Charters. 

XLV 11. And be it enacted. That the said C^rt of Di-' 
rectors shall forthwith submit, for the Approbation of tbe said' 
Board, such Rales, as th^ ahall deem enpediedt for the Pw* 
cediire of tiie Governor General in Council in tbe Discharge 
and Exercise of <idl Powers, Banetions, and Duties impost' 
on or vested in him by virtee of this .<Aet, -or to be impesedov' 
vested in him by any other Aict or Aets ; which Rulea shatt 
prescribe the 'Medesot Promtdgiitkn of miy Laws or Regidmt 
tioiw to . be made by the 8nid.Go«wrnor General in Cdmmd, 
and of die Authentication of .all Acts and Prace^hign%hafe>^ 
soever of the said Governor General in Ceuneil i and hticb' 
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when approved by the said Boatd of Conwiasionenr, 
Mall be of the same Force as if they had been inserted in this 
j&et: Provided always, that sech Rales shall be laid before 
both, fiioasea of Parltanent in the Session next after the Ap- 
pifovtd tbevaoft 

f XLYIll. 'Provided always, wd be ih enacted, That all 
hutWit and Refttlations abail be made at some Meeting of the 
CSeoaedi'' at 'whKdi tha scdd Governor Ctraerid and at least 
Thiea> ofr^« Ordinary Members of CenncU shall be assem- 
bh|i»‘ >aildK<^at<aU other Fanetions of the seid Governor 6ene> 
ral in Coanc'd may be exercised by the said Governor General 
and One or morn Ordinary Member o^ Members of Council, 
aid that in every Case of Diffwenee of tMnion at Meetings 
of ’’the said Coaaoil where there shall be an R^^ily of Voices 
the said Governor General diall have Two Votes or the cast- 
ing Yota. 

« YLIX. Fievidad always^ aad be H eaacted^ That when 
aad SO- often at any Measure shall be proposed before the said 
^Mienior General la Council whereby the Safety, Traii<|uil- 
lity os latseests of die British Pesscssioas in India, Or any 
psixt thereof, are or stay be, in tbs dudgmeht of the said Go- 
vernor General, essentially affected, am the said Governor 
Gwiwral shall be of opiiuon either that hhe Measure so propos- 
ed Ottg^ to be adtofpted M carried mto>executioii, or that the 
spine ought to besus^ded or wholly mooted, and the Majo- 
lity^dn COMSKdl diea picsewt shall difm in anddissent from 
8lwb.<Gpiniott, the saiatGoveSnev Omieval and Membsraof 
Gteutoil are hereby dkeeted fortbwidii'iDuttally to exchange 
widi and oommtioiaate to saobotbsr in Writing under their 
iMp«aiave> Hnnds, to be recorded at^largwen th^r Secret Con- 
stdiadeswt thn Steoendn and 'Reasons of their rw^pecSve Opi- 
tncNM ; and if after coosiderii^ dm same the saidGevernor 
Giii«BnI,'’«eddle.Ms^nty in Gonneil shall stiH dift'r in ‘^ini* 
nti>wi>-slte|f- bti hnrfitl- far dwtsaid Owvernor Gsnerat, of hisown 
dwlltaift^ andhen bpaewn Bo t pe ns ib aity^ to saspend or r^eet 
thtoUMwrW'Sn ^^ropessd la winioria whole, ortnadoptaad 
eaa^ thenlfasilufe so proposswietoexeentiee, as tfawssid Qe- 
vMderGstBtealHriiattihtakfittasd expedient. ' 

(' . it. mAo4 bei it eaaoted,*That dte'said Cottaeit shall frein 
l!iiBSiddfnsae»aessinye atsa^Ffaestiir Pbmesas sbailbe ap» 
{miatinlid^ tbo'Said Govemnr CkmefabhiGomidl within dm 
diddt Tewteiiits, SWkvtlmh as often its dm said Geancihshidl' as- 
iMXdde within' swy of dm Preddeneiss 'of the Fort Saint 
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George> Bombay, or Agtfi, fbe OoVeniorof iodi Preii iiOt wll^ 
shall act as an Eabraordinaty MOtaabhr of CoUiM^. 

LI. Proridod al^iySk' lAid be it enacted; That ifotUM 
heroin contained shafi l^ktend to etfect in a!l^ why Bm Rt|||K 
of Parliament to mkke LaOrs fbt the sahl 'iWritoi'ibs 'And f<Mr 
all tho Inhal^lMthtliMinif; and it hr tutprdiily declifibd thhi 
a full, comfdele^ and’eotaoKakitly ckhdiog Right obd Podrot hi ‘ 
mtearind to hO tesOrtrCd to P'attihtneAt to Control, suyer^Odc, 
or prevent all Ptoeeedtngs and Acts whattoevet of the s^ 
Governor General in Ooimcili itod to tofieal'and Gtor at vkf 
Time any Latv or Regiilat^ whatsoever nka^e by the aaia 
Governor General hi Coitocil. tad ih all toslieiits to tbgislato 
for the said Territories and all the Ihhdbitanta theftof ih it 
full and ample a Manner an if this Act had ttOt bhnii yarded ; 
and tho bettor to enabte Pariihmebt to etbrcisa ht 'all Tilbrii 
such Right and PoWCr, ail LaWs anil Retaiationl tfaade jby 
the said GovcntOr Geatetni' in CoultcR abaifbe triitiiilAitted‘t6 
England i and laid befoio both flonsea bt Parliamtat, ih ‘thd 
same Manner as is now by Law provided GonCerilhi% thO Rnthi 
and Regulations mndo by the setethl GhvOrttUihnis in Indid.'''"^ 

Lll. And be li enacted, Hiat all EnaOtinonts, Ptovir 
sions. Matters, and Things teldting to thO GovOrnor, GAnoNu 
of Fort Wiiliam In Bengal in Couhcil, tad dih Botarnof 
General of Fort WfUiato in Behgal alone, redfitctlirlAy, ih 
any other Aot or Acte contained, so far as the same ,Bfe- ltd# 
in force, and not repitialod Uy of Yepngnanl to the Pinmsiotis 
of this Act, shdl cutttinite ufAbh iteflrriin add .be ayyhcnli^ 
to the Govenior General of Thdia hi Oouneil, and to thd 
Governor General of India alimd, resyoctiVely. 

Llll. And wheroiM if ih ezyedihdt that aiiOlh stabinf 
AtrsngemeHto as loetd Circnttalanced inta fetjuirh h |enatal( 
System of Judicial EstabHshtoents ihd Irollch, ih Which tdl 
Persons whatsoever, as well BuroyiHUih Ad NAthtea tmay bd 
subject, should bAtotaUfshed in ihosidd TH^itiltfito aldh ear« 
ly Period, and that auch Laws nS tuny bO AdyllcUblo ih dOhA: 
mon to all Glasses of die liihaMtonte Of the htSA Tbititof^f; 
due Regard taing hid to'thh A%htn, FeeliAM, Otd 
Usages of the Pcej^, rintold bh enaOtod, aira toMl ill La^' 
and Gttstoms havidf dbA 'FOMte'oT Law wRhin the eAdio.^Tem^ 
tones should he nseOftoided aMf'Atd^^idhSetF,' tad 
may- rei|niro' amended} be It itaretolA enacted, toAtllw'tAl^ 
Governor Gonernl of indHt' Ut’Oonndl dodl, Aeeobh li'ddiAi> 
veniently may be after Iho pM»ing Of thiAACt, itatad'OeAl*- 
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pi«»i»Q, andtfroiD Time to Time Commismons, to such Persons 
-as the said Court of Durectors, wrth the Approbation of the 
said Board of ComraissioaeTs, ^all racommead for that) Pur- 
pose!^ and to such other Petsoas^ if *^Meessary, as die said 
^H^ivenior Qaaei^ hi Council shall think lit, all such Persons, 
not exceediof in ^ whols at any onnTioM Ptra In Number, 
and to he styled The Indian Law Commissiooers,” with all 
such Powers as shall -he nonassary for the Purposes heretnaftor 
mentioned ; and the said Commissioners shall fully inquire into 
the Jurisdiction, Powers, and Buies of the existing Courts of 
justice and Public Establishments in the said Territories, and 
all existing Forms of Judicial Procedure, and into the Nature 
and Operation of all Laws, whether Civil or Criminal,' written 
Of customary, ptevuling and in Faroe in any Part of the said 
Territories, and whereto any Inhabitants of the said Terri- 
tories, whether Europeans or others are now subject ; and the 
saM Contratssioners shall from Tima to Time make Keports, in 
which they shall fully set forth the Besult of thew said inqui- 
ries, fSnd dhall from Time to Time sugvest such Alterations as 
may in their Opinion be beneficially made in the said Courts 
of justice and Police Establishments, Foima of Judicial Pro- 
^dure and Laws, due regard being bed to the Oietiaction of 
CUiates, Difference of Religion, and the Planners and Opinions 
previulin| amqng (Ufferent Races and in different Parts of the 
qaid Terntories. 

IflV. And be it enacted. That the said Commissioners 
iliaUfiMlow such Instructions with regard to 'the Researches and 
Inquirie* to be made, and the Places to be visited by them, 
and all their Transactions with reference to the>Objects ^ their 
Cumpistion, as tiiey shall from 'I ime to Tima receii e from the 
mid Ooyernpr General of India in Council ; and they pe 
k«reby required' to make to.. the said Governor General in 
Ccancil such special Reports upon any Blatters as by sueb In- 
, fltnictipis may from TiPe to Thne to required ; am the said 
Govt^or General in Council shall take into comideiation the 
Ifopdriis from Time to Time to .be made by the said Indian 
li^w Ccppiswoners, and shaRtransmit the same, tmietber with 
m Opinica# or Resolutions of .the said Gowsmor General in 
Connell thsiepn, to the mid Coaii.of..Directota; and wbioh 
a«4 with tbeaaid»GmBio|is or Bssedotions, 

liheR |m belprnj. both Houses of Farliameni in the same 
Sten wir m P now^ J(<nw provided cpbeerning tbmRuleaaad 
3 B| ^atinna madttby several Governments in India. 
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LV. And be it enacted, lhat it shall and mar be la«r> 
ful for the Governor General of India in Council io‘ grant 
Salaries to the said India Law Commisstoaers and their necea* 
sary Officers and Attdhdants, and ta defray such other Expell- 
ees as may be incident to the said' Commisstoa^ and that the 
Salaries of the said OoaunisiHooets shall be according to the 
highest Scale of Remuneration given to any of the Officers or 
Servants of the India Company below the Rank of Members 
of Council. 

LVl, And be it enacted, 'that the Executive Govern- 
ment of each of the several Presidencies of Foit William in 
Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Agra shall be ad- 
ministered by a Governor and Three Councillors, to be styled 
“ The Governor in Council of the said Presidencies of Fort 
W illiam in Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Agrk, 
respectively and the said Governor and Councillors respec- 
tively of each such Piesidency shall have the same Rights 
and Voices in their Assembhes, and shall observe the same 
.Order and Course in their Proceedings, as the Govemois in 
I'ouncil of the Presidencies of Fort Saint George and Bom- 
bay now have and observe, and that the Governor General of 
India for the Time being shall be Governor of the Presidoney 
of Fort William in Bengal. 

LVII. Provided always, and be it enacted. That it 
shall and may be lawful for the said Court of Directors ' under 
such Control as is by this Act provided, to revoke and sus- 
pend, so often and for such Periods as the said Court shall in 
that Behalf direct, the Appointment of Councils in all or any 
of the said Presidencies, or to reduce the Number of Coun- 
cillors in all or .aoy of the said Councils, and during such 
Time as a Council shall not be appointed in any suoh< Pivsi- 
deney the Executive Government thereof shall be administer 
ed by a Governor alone. 

LVIII. And be it enacted. That the .several Persons 
who on the said Twenty-sebond Day of Aprth One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four shall be Governors of tiie res- 
pective Presidmseies of Fort Spiat George and Bombay, shall 
be the first Governors >of the said- Presidencies respectivoly 
under this Act ; and that the Offiea of Governor of the sara 
Precidenoy of Agra, and all- Vacancies happening in tlio 
Offices of the GoUernorS of thesaid-Presidenciesrespsiitividy, 
shall bo filled op by the said«€ourt of Directors, ^uly^'to the 
Approbation of His Majesty, to bo signified onder ‘Hts Boy- 
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alcSi^n couEl^rgigiifd by ^ s^id 'Fre«Adeui of the* 

»aid Board of Commimoiiers. 

Ll^. And he li enacted^ Tbet m ^e Pregidencies iti 
which the Appoietmeilijgf a Cauocil ebilli be saspended ender 
the Provigio^ heieie-hefore ODutaieed» and dtirine Time 
aa Coancilf idtAll not hoiappoiated tbereiB respectively* the 
' Governors appointed nnder Xbis Act* and in the Presidencies in 
which Councils shall from Time to Time be appointed the 
said Governors in their respective Councils* shall have all the 
Hights* Powers* Duties* Functioiis. and Immunities whatso- 
eyer* not in anywise repugnant to tms Act* which the Gover- 
of Fort Saint George and Bombay in their respective 
Councils now have within tlieii respective Presidencies ; and 
ibat the Governors and Members ot Council of Presidencies 
appointed by or under this Act shall severally have all the 
Rigli4* Powers* and Immunities respectively* not in anywise 
repugnant to this Act* which the Governors and Members of 
Council of the Presidencies of Fort Saint George and Bom- 
bay respectively now have in their respective Presidencies;, 
provided that no Governor or Governor in Council shall have 
the Power of making or suspending any Regulations or Laws 
ip^^ai^ Case whatever* vunless in Cases of argent Necessity 
(the Burthen of the Proof whereof shall be on such Governor 
or Governor in Council)* and then only until the Decision of 
die^ Governor General of India in Council shall be signihed 
thereon ; and provided also* that no Governor or Governor in 
Council shall have the Power of creating any new Office* or 
g/Euntingany Salary* Gratuity* er AUawance* without the pre- 
vipee Sanction off the Governor Oeneral of India in ConnciL' 
.V, L]^ Provided always* and be it enacted* That when 
so oftep as the said Court of Directors shall neglect for the 
Rmce of Two Calender Months^ to be computed for the Day 
Vfliereon the Notification of the Vacancy of any Office or 
ShKiployment in India in tbc Appoiittmeiit of the said Court 
shclbh^^^ seceivedihy the saidGonrt* to supply such 
canoy* then in every such Case it shall be lawful for His Ma*^ 
to lipnWt* by Writing , under . his Sign Manual* such 
pi^Esons as Syie M^lesty shall think proper lf>^aupply such Va- 
csnw * wd thgj ,every Person so appointed’ shall have the 
same Powgia^^rlyjluges^ and AHthorilies.as^if boor ibey had 
l^n bp said Court* sad shall nd be subject to 

without the Approbation end Consent 

oiQ^HJMWesiy. 
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LXF. uAtid be'it eftftcted, Thftt it ahalt be lawfut'tb^ the 
said Court of Directors to appoint any Person or P^rawnts 
provisionatly to Aliec^ed to any .of the Offiides aforesaid, ibr 
supplying any VacadcTy or Vacanctas thefeitr, when the saiME 
shall happen by the Death or ResisnatioH of t^ Persoir Ot* 
Persons holding the shme Office or Offices respectively, or od 
his or their Departbre frota India with Intent'to return to 
£urope, nf on any Event or Contingency expressed in any 
such provisional Appointment or Appointments to the saiho 
respectively, and such Appointments again to revoke ; Pro- 
vided that every provisional Appointment to the several Of- 
fices of Governor General of India, Governor of a Presiden- 
cy, and the Member of Council ot India, by this Act direef;- 
ed to be appointed from ainong«t Peisone who shall hot be 
Servants of the said Company, shall be subjeet to the Appro- 
bation of his Majhsty, to be signified'as aforesaid, bat that no 
Person so appointed to succeed provisionally to any of the 
said Offices shall be entitled to anv Authority, Salary, 6r 
Emolument appertaining thereto until he shall be in the actual 
Possession of such Office. 

LXII. And be it enacted. That if any Vacancy riiaU 
happen in the Office of Govenior General of India when* no 
provisional or other Successor shall be umn the spot to supply 
such Vacancy, then and in every s«cn Case the Ordinary 
Member of Council next in Rank to the baid Governor Gene- 
ral shall hold and execute the a^id Office of Governor Gene- 
lal of India and Governor of the Presideney of Port Vfilham 
in Behgal until a Sueeesaor ehidt < Arrive, or until some other 
Person on the Spot ritall be duly appointed thereto ; and that 
every such Actihg Governor Ganefal shall, during tlm Time 
of his Continuing to act as such, have and exercise aU the 
Rights and Powers of €kivenier General of Indm. and shsif 
be entitled to receive the Bmotuments andi> Advantages up* 
pertaining "to the Office by him supplied, sUoh Acting Goaetv 
nor General forgoing bis Salary aied AUbwande of a MendMt 
of Coundl for the saSto' Period, ' ' 

LXII I. And be it enacteiH That if any Vacancy ritott 
happen in the Office of Goverifor cf Pofb Saint George, RoIiIk'' 
bi^, or Agra, when no proViriifln^ or other ^ueeeMihn riffeU 
be upon the Spot to supply Such Vfieaney, then aod'iii 'evfWgti 
such Case, if ffiere sbim'bS Ar’CloMieit^ in the Presidetic|!'’ in 
which Such Vacancy shall' bappen<^ the Member af Mial^dl^uot, 
cil, who shall be next in Rank to the Governor^ efmr tbon. 
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^Commaiider in Chief esr Officer cpaimhndieg the Forces of 
ecch Presidencyf and if there shall be no Council, then the 
Secretary of Oovernmeat of the said Presidency wlm shall 
be senior in the said Office of Secretary shall bold and exe- 
cum the said Office of Obveroor until a Successor sliail arrive, 
or until some other Person on the Spot shall be duly appoint- 
ed thereto : and that every such Acting Governor shall, dur- 
ing the Time of his continuing to act as such, receive and be 
entitled to the fimoliiments and Advantages appertaining to 
tho Office by him supplied^ such acting Governor foregoing 
all* Salaries and Allowances by him held and enjoyed at the 
Time of his being called to supply such Office. 

LXIV. And be it enacted, That if any Vacancy shall 
happen in the Office of an Ordinary Member of Council of 
India when no Person provisionally or otherwise appointed to 
succeed thereto shall be then present on the Spot, then and on 
every such Occaidon such Vacancy shall be supplied by the 
Appointment of the Governor General in Council; and if any 
Vacancy shall happen in the Office of a Member of Council 
of any Presidency when no Person provisionally or otherwise 
appointed to succeed thereto shall be then present on the Spot, 
then and on every such Occasion such Vacancy shall be sup > 
plied by the Appointment of the Goveinor in Council of ih^e 
Presidetioy in which such: Vacancy shall happen; and until a 
Successor shall arrive the Person so nominated shall execute 
the Office by him supf^fd> and shall have all the Poweis 
thereof,^ and shall have and be entitled lo the Salary and other 
Emoluments and Advantages appertaining to the said Office 
during his Continuance therein, every such temporary Member 
of Cbuneil foregoing all Salaries and Allowances by him held 
and enjoyed at the Time of his being apiminted to such 
Office : Provided always, that no Person shall be appointed a 
temporary Member of Council who might not have been ap>> 
paipled by the said Court bf Direotpralo fiU the Vacancy sup- 
plied by "mtch temporary Af^intmeht.^ 

LX V. And be it fitriner enOnt^> That the said Govern- 


or General in Council shsH have and be invested by virtue of 
this Act wjlii full Power, aaa Authority to superintend and 
cbatroi ^ Gwyfmors and Governors in Council of Fort Wil- 
InOB • in i'ett Sunt 6«org*^ Bombny, and Ana. in 

idl 1*111(111(1 latatMf to the Ciyil or MiKlary Adoiiniotration of 
tto a|tfdy|Sbaideacl,»>tci»^ and the naid Governor, and 
in 'Cotutoil be bound to obey such Orders and 



nim mrA 

ar tb» kid 

Casts Whattoi^al'. ' '* ' ' ' . 

L:^1. Jkiid fe it'^nadtld/ *fhKt' iC*tiifdfl^,«uid 

lawM fbrtht GbVerhojrs'^COoV^n^ Hi C<Aiy^fi 1^ ^i:* 
Ham ^ligal, ]^h^8a^i;''Gi^6r|)e, BiMttiSy,%bd ij&rtt'rll- 
perctivaiy, ib to ‘'iUe'sa^^Gt^rbbr v)^bb)r£ftn ^odU- 

cil Dirafts Dir T^'^j^fiits of '&o'y Ld^ Or Regdltli^ok rkidh 
said GbverhOrs qr GdvbrtiOVa ia^'Cdubcll' ^dj^tlVely 'lii^ 
tHiait Ox^tdient, to^&tl^ With ilSbtr l^asdlis f6r 
same; and the iMtid GdVefliqt Oeh%Vaf fn^ChiilibtlV&oBby 
required to take die^saide'lihid' sacb'lldaibWs ibto i^diisidlBratiyit> 
an'd to commuoTctfte the 'RetoItttMis 6f the batd*Oqv%ili(i;r^6d> 
nerdl in Cotindi! fh^reon^q the Od^hhibr dr GraVdrnoIr in Oohn- 
cit by whom the !(diite‘ iAail BbVe ttedti bibpdi^^ 

LXVll. knd be it enadted, '^at tihdn'Uie'dSid 6i^ 
verMor G'^brai shali 'Til{t"any 'of tHe 'Prdsidebt^da'df FOit 
Saint Georie, Bombay, dr ildra, tbb'PqiNiMWtlie Gtyreni^ 
ors of those 'P'reafdhnaes rdSj^dtiybly cdthlP’iidt by ’ihilbdik' lit 
such Visit be sns^nded, ^ 

LXVIII. Aad be it etiaoted, Vhht the daid 'Gbyethblib 
and Gtiveinofs in Cuuddil 'df said Frdtddbndieh <tT*VlStt 
VKilliaih in Ben^rai, Fort Shittt Gebf^e, Bblbbity, abd '* 
respectively shall and they 'are hereby ’iretoeeiitety‘'re<^i^ 
rejj^ularly to transmit to tUe’Bai'd^G*q^ermir€teitljl!dl‘ni ‘Cbdk^. 
true and dxbct Copies bf dlF adbli Ordefs WM! Acte df Btdiir 
IrespOctive Govettiwepis, atid' altm A'dvihe bMdf intllH^dd of 
all T#anaabtions add MaiteAl hrldldi ilddt ‘bdirtB (dbnte°ib tbebr 
Knowledge, and wbich’ihd|fbbbtIdbeUi'iii4teribV to lie cttitt- 
mdnibated to thersaid GoVetbor'G'e0eii‘(il' in CoUnbil tfs itfbib* 
said, or as the said Governor General in OooncU' sbatf firbtd 
Vime to Time tedhilfb. ' ' ^ ‘ 

liXlX. AhdliettdUndte»,iPlhit'itsttaU’be1bv^fdI fyi 
*the saidMGbVbrObr Gdtidthl'hl'CdUdcif, ardfkU 
cies bf tine PnhHb Sdrviba 'iditay'h|ib^t itirhiiti tit teqabe, tb 
appoint Such one of the Gtdldarr'Mnitfi^'bt tile ^ia Obuil^ 
cil of India as be tathy‘tiiii!^be‘lb1^'B4pbty GiWemor of tite 
said Fretfideticy df jro^’Wmiaita>bl‘fihbnl, dbd’iiich 
Gdverndr shall' be wyestbcT ViiU t# and nenoiw; 

an the Ihit^s of the said^oidtiMAW tild Fidsrdbncy M 
William in 9inp\, bdf^Udll febeidtfdb'addiiiotihlSttliit^^#^ 
reason bt sObtf Apjtoiatiublif. ‘ ' '•>'*« 

LXX. Add be ft eiiaetbd, That wHedbVar 
Govemdr^OWueihl in eotMdthhall declare that Uy 
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that the said CktYcmor Oetteral should ^isit any Part of lodi a 
unaccompanied by any Member or Members of the Council 
of India* it shall be lawful for the said Oovernor General in 
'‘CoOttcil* previously to the Departure^ of the said Governor 
0eaend| to nominate some Member of tbe Council of India 
tn be President of the said Council, in whom, during the 
^faMuca of the said Governor General from the said Presiden- 
cy of .Port William in Bengal, the Powers of the said Go- 
'vomor General in Assemblies of the said Council shall be 
reposed i taod it shall be lawful in every such Case for the 
Mud Governor General in Council by a Law or Regulation 
'Ibr.tiiat Purpose to be made, to autliorue the Governor Ge- 
neral alone to exercise all or any of the Powers which might 
be exercised by the said Governor General in Council, except 
the Power ot making Laws or Regulations : Provided always, 
that during die Absence of the Governor General no Law or 
IBUguIation shall be made by the said Preudent and Council 
<wl)dioat the Assent in Writing of the said Governor General. 

LXXI. And be it enacted. That they shall not, by 
reason 6f the BivMon of the Territories now subject to the 
Government of die Prasidency of Port William in Bengal 
into Two Presidencies as aforesaid, be any Separation between 
abfi.Establisbnients and Porecs thereof re<ipectiTely, or any 
Alteration in the Course and Order of Promotion and Succes- 
aioa of the Company’s S'ervapts in the same Two Presidencies 
respectively* but that all the Servants, Civil and Military, of 
the Bengal Establishments and Forces, shall and may succeed 
and be apnewted to all Commands and Offices within either 
of the said Presidencies re^fiecdvely as if this Act had not 
tmen passed. ^ 

LXXII. And be it enacted. That for the Purposes of 
an Act B«»ed in the Pourth Year of the Reign of His late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled An Act to consolU 
date and amend the Laws for punishing Mutiny and Desertion 
^ P^Bcms and Soldie^ in jhe Service of the East India Com- 
pany, te authorize Soldif rpmid Saijors in the East Indies 
to aend teld .receive l^etters.at a^uced Bate of Postage, and 
pf any Ancles of Ipar i^eorto be made under the same, 
BiePx^nd^l^^of Pot|^ Wi£^ in Bengal shall be taken and 
deeiqed undnr u>d within it all the Territories 

wlmdl ^ in vfiius of this Act shall be divided between the 
P(eiN(miCins of l^itB^illiam iu Bengal and Agra rei^ctively, 
an4l%lB ^ Purposes aforesaid be taken to be the 
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Presidency of Fort IVlIliam in Bengal in the said Act iiiiett> 
tioned. , , i 

LXXIII. And be it enacted, That it i^ll be laitrful for 
the said Governor Odheral in Council from Time to Time to 
make Articles of War for the’ Government of the Native 
Officers and Soldiers in the Military Service of the Company, 
ami for the Administratiod of Justice by Courts-martial to be 
hidden on such Officers and Soldiers, and such Articles of 
War from Time to Time to repeal or vary and amend ; and 
such Articles of War shall be made and taken notice of in the 
same Manner as ail other the Laws and Regnlaticms to be 
made by the said Governor General in Council under this Act, 
and shall prevail and be in force, and shall be of exclusive 
Authority over all the Native Officers and Soldiers in the said 
Military Service, to whatever Presidency such Offi^rsand 
Soldiers may belong, or wheresoever they oi,ay be serving : 
Provided nevertheless, that until such Article of War sha(l 
be made by the said Governor General in Council ai^ Articles 
of War for or relating to the Government of the Company's 
Native Forces, which at the Time of this Act coming into 
operation shall be in force and use of any Part pr Partsof jffie 
Slid Territories, shall remain in force. • ^ 

LXXIV. And be it enacted. That it shall be lawful 
for His Majesty, by any Writing under His Sign MAnual, 
countersigned by the President of the said Board of Commis- 
sioners, to remove or dismiss any Person bidding any Office, 
Employment, or Commission, Civil or Military, under the said 
Company in India, and to vacate any Appointment or Com-, 
mission of any Person to any such Office or Employment.; 
provided that a Copy of every such Writing, attested by thc 
said President, ^all within Eight Days after the same shall be 
signed by His Majesty be transmitted or delivered to the 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the said Company. 

LXXV. Provided always, and be it enacted, That 
nothing in this Act contained shall take away (he Power of 
the said Court of Directors *to remove or wamiss any of the 
Officera or Servants of the said X^caape^y, but that the said 
Court shall and may at all Times hago full Liberty to remove 
or dismiss any of such Officera or ^rn%ets at their Will and 
Pleasure : provided that any Servaef of the said , Company 
appointed by His Mr^nsty tqrocgb the Dufoub^ Appo^ 
ipent by the said Cour| of Di^actors shall not be dismsii^ or 
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without His Ajlf^euty’e ApgrobKti/Qn« ^ bereiu-bofu^ 
ia mentioned. 

ItXXYl; And. bu it enactedi Tjhat there shuU be paid 
tq the WTertd Ojfipere, herein -af^r named the several Salaries 
^ag^nst^he Xaji^PB of suph OfGicc^a subject to'such Reduc- 
tion^f th^ ^d sevprat ^larieu suepcctiTely as the said Court 
of DirecUMrSf the Sanction of the said Boards may at 
apy Tirne^ th^k h* I (that is ta say,) 

Totbe.^oTerDPT f^eueral of Ipdia, Twq hundred and 
foity thousand Sicca Rupees : 

Tp each Ordinary Member of the Council of India, 
Npnety-six thousand Sicca Rupees ; 

Tp each Governor of the Presidencies of Fort Saint 
George, Bombay^ and Agfa, One hundred and Twen* 
ty thousand Sicca ilupees ; 

To each hfuBtber of any Council to be appointed in 
any Presidsocy* ^i^ty thpusand Sicca Ruj^es. 

And the Salaripa of the said officers respectively shall com* 
iiwnce front, dieir respectively taking upon them die JBxf-ou- 
t)on of dteif respective Offices, and the said Salafies shall be 
wbple Proivt or Advantage which the said Officers shall 
enjoy during their Coutinnauce in such Offices respectively ; 
and it shall be and it is hereby declared to be a Misdemeanor 
for any .such 0'%ijer to accept for his own Use, in the Discharge 
of his Office, any Dresent, Gift, Donption, Gratuity, or Re- 
ward, pecnnury or otherwise whatsoever, or to trade or traffic 
for his own Benefit or for the Beneht of any other Person or 
Perspns whatsoever,; and the said Court of Directors are 
^reby required to pay to alt and singular the Officers and 
Persons herein-afternhmed who shall be resident in the United 
K^iugdom at the Time of their respective Appointments, for 
the Purpose of defraying the Expences of their Equipment 
and Voyage, such Sums of Money as nre set against the 
Ngmes of such Officera and Persons respectively ; (that is to 

•*y>) • ' 

' To the Governor Generld, IRve thousand Pounds : 

To each Afember of the CouBcil of India, One thou- 
sand two hundred Pounds : 

To each Governor of the Premdencies of Fort Saint 
^ChfPige, Bonlmy, and Agra, Two thousand five 
hundred Pounds : 

Proaidad also, %h|lt any Ooveraor General r Governor, or 
Idetiffior of CodiK^ appointed by or by virtae of this Act, 
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who shall at the Timo of passing this Act bold the Office of 
Governor General, Governor, or Member of Cooncil tespec* 
lively, shall receive the same Salary and Allowances that "he 
would have received if, this Act had not been passed. 

liXXni, Provided always, and be it enacted, That 
if any Governor General, Governor, or Ordinary Member of 
tile Council of India, or any Member of the Council of any 
Presidency, shall hold or enjoy any Pension, Salary, or any 
Place, Office, or Employment of Profit under the Crown or 
any Public Office or the said Company, or any Annuity pay- 
able out of the Civil or Military Eund of the said Company, 
the Salary of his Office of Governor General of India, Go- 
vernor or Member of Council, shall be reduced by the 
Amount of the Pension, Salary, Annuity, or Profits of Office 
so respectively held or enjoyed by him* 

LXXVIII. And be it enacted, That the said Court of 
Directors, with the Approbation of the said Board of Com- 
missioners, shall and may from Time to Time make Regula- 
tions for the Division and Distribution of the Patronage and 
PowJ^r of Nomination of and to the Offices, Commands, and 
Employments in the said Territories, and in all or any of the 
Presidencies thereof, among the said Governor General in 
Council, Governor General, Governors in Council, Governors, 
Commander in Chief, and other Commanding Officers respec- 
tively appointed or to be appointed under this Act. 

LXXIX. And be it enacted. That the Return to Europe 
or the Departure from India with Intent to return to Europe 
of any Governor General^of India, Governor, Member of 
Council, or Commander in Chief, shall be deemed in Law a 
Resignation and Avoidance of his Office or Employment, and 
that no Act ot Declaration of any Governor General, or Ob- 
vernor, or Member of Council, other than as aforesaid, ex- 
cepting a Declaration in Writing under Hand and Seal, de- 
livered to the Secretary for tb^* Public Department of the 
Presidency wherein he shall be, in order to its being recorded, 
shall be deemed or held as a Resignation or ^rrender of his 
said Offi^ce ; and that the Salary and other Allowances of any 
such Governor Geperal or othen Officer respectively shall Cease 
from the Day of such his Departure, Resignation, or Surren- 
der ; and that if any such Governor General or Member of 
Council of Inflict shall ^leave the said Territories or if any Go- 
vernor or other t Officer, whatever ^ in the Service of the said 
Company shall Rave the Pipsidenoy to which bg shall bdoag. 
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other than in the known actual Service of the said Company^ 
the Salary and Allowances appertaining to his Office shall not 
he paid or payable during his absence to any Agent or other 
Person for his Use; and in the event df his not returning, or 
o? his coining to Europe his Salary and Allowances shall be 
deemed to have ceased on the Day of bis leaving the said Ter- 
ritoriei^, or the Presidency to which he may have belonged ; 
provided that it shall be lawful for the said Company to make 
such Payment as is now by Law permitted to be made to the 
Representatives of their Officers or Servants who, having left 
their Stations intending to return thereto, shall die during their 
Absence. 

LXXX. And be it enacted, That every wilful disobey- 
ing, and every wilful omiting, forbearing, or neglecting to ex- 
ecute the Orders or Instructions of the said Court of Direc- 
tors by any Governor General of India, Governor, Member 
of Council, or Commander in Chief, or by any other of the 
Officers or Servants of the said Company, unless in Cases of 
Necessity (the Burthen of the Proof of which Necessity shall 
be on tne Person so disobeying or omitting, forbearing or 
neglecting, to execute such Orders or Instructiohs as afore- 
said); and every wilful Breach of the Trust and Doty of any 
Office or Employment by any such Governor General, Go- 
vernor, Member of Council, or Commander in Chief, or any 
of the Officers or Servants of the said Company, shall be 
deemed and taken to be a Misdemeanor at Law, and shall or 
may be proceeded against and punished as such by viitue of 
this Act. 

LXXXI. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
any natural-born Subjects of his Majesty to proceed by Sea to 
any Port w Place haying a Custom-house Establishment 
within the said Tt^rritories and to reside thereat, or to proceed 
to and reside in or pass through any Part of such of the said 
Territories as were under the Government of the said Compa- 
ny on the First day o^ January, One thousand eight hundred, 
and in any Part of the Countries cedetl by the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, of the Province of Cuttick, and of the Settlements 
of Singapore and Malacca, without any Licence whatever; 
provided that all Subjects of His Majesty not Natives of the 
said Territories shall, on their Arrival in any Part of the said 
Territories from any JPort or Place not within the said Terri- 
tories, known in Writing their Names, Enlaces of Desti- 
nation, ana Objects of Pursuit in India, to the Chief Officer 
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of the Customs or other Officer authorj^ed for that plirpose at 
such Port or Place as aforesaid, , 

LXXXtI. Provided always, and be it enacted, That 
it shall not belawfuKor any Subject of Bis Majesty, except 
the Servants of the said , Company and others now lawfully 
authorised to reside in the said Territories, to enter the same 
by Land, or to proceed to or reside in any Place or Places in 
such Parts of ijie Territories as are not herein^before in that 
Behalf mentioned, without License from the said Board of 
Commissioners, or the said Court of Directors, or the said Go- 
vernor General in Council, or a Governor or Governor in 
Council of any of the said Presidencies for the Purpose first 
obtained : Provided always, that no License given to any na- 
tural-born Subject of His Majesty to reside in Parts pf the 
Territories not ope^ to all such Subjects shall be determined or 
revolved unless in accordance with the Terms of some express 
Clause of Revocation or Determination in such Licence con- 
tained« 

LXXXIII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That" 
it shall be lawful for the said Governor General in Council, 
with the previous Consent and Approbation of the said Court 
of Directors for that Purpose obtained, to declare any Place 
or Places whatever within the said Territories, open to all His 
Majesty’s natural-born Subjects, and it shall be thenceforth 
lawful for any of His Majesty’s natural-born Subjects to 
proceed to, or reside jn, or pass through any Places declared 
open without any Licence whatever. ^ , 

LXXXIV. And be it enacted, that the said Gujprnor 
General in Council shall and he is berel^ required, as soon as 
conveniently may be, to make Laws or Regulations providing 
for the Prevention or Punishment of the illicit Entrance into 
or Residence in the said Territories of Persons nut authorized > 
to enter or reside therein, 

LXXXY. And whereas the Removal of Restrictions 
on the Intercourse of Europeans with the said Jenitories will 
render it necessaiy to provide ag,aia8t any Mischiefs or Dangers 
that may arise UierefrqpHt ^be it therefore enacted that the said 
Governor General, id (!!ouncii ^11 and he is hereby required 
by Laws or Hegulations, to provide with all convenient Speed 
for the Protection of the Natives of^ the said Territories from 
Insult and Outrage in their Persons, Religions, or Opinions. 

LXXXVl^ Andba it enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for any natufal-born Subject of His Majesty authorized to 
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reside in the said Territories to ect^aire ahd bold Lands, or 
any Rights Interest, or Profit in or ont of LaAds for any 
Term of iToBrs, in snch Part or Parts of the said Territories 
as be shall be so authdrized to reside ‘'in : Provided always, 
tlriit nothii^g herein contained shall be taken to prevent 
said Oovertror Oeneral in Council from enabling, by any Laws 
nr RegulafibnS) or otherwise, any Subjects of His Majesty 
to acquire or hold any Lands, or Rights, Interests, or Pro- 
fits in br out of Lands, in any Part of the said Territories, 
and for any Estates or Terms whatever. 

LXl^VlI. And be it enacted. That no Native of the 
said Territories nor any natural-bOrn Subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his Religion, Place 
of Birth, Descent, Colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
hbldittg any Place, Office, or EmploymgUt under the said 
Company. 

LXXXVlll. And be it ibrther enacted, ^hat the said 
Governor General in Council shall and he is hereby required 
forthwith to lake into consideratiqn the Means 6f mitigating 
die State of Slavery, and of amelioratibg the Condition of 
Slaves, and of extinguishing Slavery throughout the said Ter- 
ritories so soOn as snch Extinction shall be practicable and 
safe, and from Time to Time to prepare and transmit to the 
said Court of 'Directors Drafts of Laws or Regulations for the 
Purposes aforesaid, and that in pr^aring such Drafts due 
Regard shall be bad to the Laws of Marriage and the Rights 
and Authorities of Fathers and Heads of Families, and that 
suchfiOrafts shall forthwith after Receipt thereof be taken into 
coUrii^ration by the said Court of Directors, who shall, with 
idl convenient Speed, communicate to the said Governor Ge- 
neral in Cbuncil their instrnctions on the Drafts hf the said 
Laws and Regulations, but bo such Laws and Regulations 
shall be promulgated or put in force withobt the pirevibns Con- 
sent of the' said Court ; and the sidd Court shall, within Four- 
teen Days aftee the first meeting Cf 'Parliament in every Year, 
lay before both Houses of IHiimndient a Report of the Drafts 
of such Rdle and Reg^nlatibtos As dmH bOVe been received by 
ifaem, and of their ResblntHhiB* or Frticeedings thereon. 

LXXXIX. And whereas the present DioceSe of the 
Bidhoprick of Calcutta is of too great an Extent for the In- 
cundjekit ^thereof to perform efficiently all the Duties of the 
Office Withont endaiigermg bis Health and Life, and it is 
tfierefote expedient to diminish the Labours of the Bishop of 
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the said Diocese, and for that purpose to make Provision for 
assigning new Litiiits to the Diocese of the said Bishop, and 
tor founding and constituting Two separate and distinct Bishop-' 
licks, but nevertheless the Bishops thereof to be subordinate 
and subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for the Time being, and 
his Successors, as. their Metropolitan; be it therefore enacts 
ed. That in case it shall please His Majesty to erect, found, 
and constitute Two Bishopricks, one to be styled the Bishop- 
rick of Madras and the other the Bishoprick of Bi>mbay, and 
from Time to Time to nominate and appoint Bishops to such 
Bishopricks under the Style and Title of Bishops of Madras 
and Bombay respectively, there shall be paid from and out of 
the Revenues of the said 1\*rritories to such Bishops res;»ective- 
ly the Sum of Twenty-iour thousand Sicca Rupees by the 
Year. 

XC, And be it enacted. That the said Salaries shall 
commence from the Time at which such Persrfns as shall be ap- ■ 
pointed to the said Olfice of Bisliop shall take upon them the 
Execution of their respective Offices; and that such Salaries' 
slioll be in lieu of all Pees of Office?, Perquisites, Emolu- 
iiieiits or Advantages whatsoover ; and that no Pees of Office, 
Perquisites, Emoluments, or Advantages whatsoever shall be 
accepted, received, or taken by such Bishop or either of them,' 
ill any Manner or on any Account oi Pretence whatsoever, 
other than the Salaries aforesaid ; and that such Bishops re- 
spectively shall be entitled to such Salaries so long as they 
shall respectively exercise the Functions of their several , Of^ 
fices in the British Territories aforesaid. 

XCI. And be it enacted. That the said Court of Direc- ; 
tors shall and they are required to pay to the Bishops so from 
Time to Time to be appointed to the said Bishopricks of Mad- 
ras and Bombay in case they shall be resident in the United 
Kingdom at the Time, of their respective Appointments, the 
Sum of Five hundred Pounds each, for the Purpose of defray-* 
ing the Expciices of their Equipments and Voyage. 

XCII. Provided always, and'beit enacted. That such 
Bishops shall not have or use' any Jurisdiction, or exercisfe any 
Episcopal Functions whatsoever either hi the said Territories 
or elsewhere, but only such Jurisdiction and Fuoctionjr as shall * 
or may from ISme to Time be limited to them respectively by ’ 
His Majfsty by His Royal Letters Patent under the Great:' 
8eal of the said United Kingdom, 
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XCIII. And be it enacted. That it shall and may be 
lawful for BiSi Majesty from Time to Time, if He shall think 
fit, by His Royal Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the 
said XJnited Kingdom to assign Limits to the Diocese of the 
Bishopnck of Calcutta and to the Dioceses of the said Bishop- 
ricks of Madras and Bombay respectively, and from Time to 
Time to alter and vary the same Limits respectively, as to His 
Modesty shall seem fit, and to grant to such Bishops resfiective- 
ly within the Limits of their respective Dioceses the Exercise 
of Episcopal Functions, and of such Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion as His Majesty shall think necessary for the Superintend- 
ence and good Government of the Ministers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland therein. 

XCIV. Provided always, and be it enacted. That the 
Bishop of Calcutta for the Time being shall be deemed and 
taken to be the Metropolitan Bishop in India, and as such 
sbail have, enjoy ,*and exercise all such Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion and. Episcopal Functions, for the purposes aforesaid as 
his»M,^esty shall by his Royal Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the said United Kingdom think necessary to direct, 
sphj^ct nevertheless to the general Superintendence and Re- 
vision, of the Archbishop of Canterbury for the Time being ; 
and that the Bishops* of Madras and Bombay for the Time 
respectively shall be subject to the Bishop of Calcutta 
for the Time being as such Metropolitan, and shall at the Time 
of tfaeir respective Appointments to such Bisbopricks, or at the 
Time of their respective Consecrations as Bishop, take an 
Oath of Obedience to the said Bishop of Calcutta in such 
Mapner as Bis Majesty by His said Royal Letters Patent 
Shall be pleased to direct. 

XC V. And he it enacted. That when and as often as 
it shall please Bis Majesty to issue any Letters Patent respect^ 
the Bisliopricks of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay or for the 
Nommi^ion or A^oiotm^nt of any Person thereto respective^ 
ly^fthe Warrant tor the Bril in every such Case shall be coun- 
tersigned by the President of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, and by to other Person. 

XCVI. And be it enacted, That it shall mid may be 
law, fill for His Mwesty, His Heirs and Successors, by War- 
rant under Hia Royal Sign Manual, countersigoed by the 
QhancelW of the Exchequer for the Time beii^, tp grant to 
any such Bishop of Madras or Bombay respectively who shall 
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have exercised in the, British Territories aforesaid for Fifteen 
Years the Office of such Bishop a Pension not exceeding; 
Eight hundred Pounds per Annum^ to be paid quarterly by 
the said Company. 

XCVII. And be it enacted. That in all Cases when it 
shall happen the said Person nominated and appointed to be 
Bishop of either of the said Bishopricks of Madras or- Bom- 
bay shall depart this Life within Six Calendar Months next 
atter the Day when he shall have arrived in India for the ' 
Purpose of taking upon him the Office of such Bishop, there 
shall be payable out of the Territorial Revenues from which 
the Salary of such Bishop so dying shall be payable, to the 
legal personal Representatives of such Bishop, such Sum or 
Sums of Money as shall, together with the Sum or Sums paid 
to or drawn by such Bishop in respect of his Salary, tnake 
up the full Amount of One Year’s Salary; and when and 
so often as it shall happen that any such Bishop shall depart 
this Life while in possession of such Office, and after the 
Expiration of Six Calendar Mouths from the Time of his 
arrival in India for the Purpose of taking upon him such 
Office, then and in every such Case there shall be payable, 
out of the ferritorial Revenues from which the Salary of the 
said Bishop so dying shall be payable, to his legal personal 
Representatives, over and above what may have been due 
to him at the Time of his Death, a Sum equal to the full 
Amount of the Salary of such Bishop for Six Calendar 
Months. 

XCVIII. And be it enacted. That if it shall happen 
that either of the Bishops of Madras or Bombay shall be 
translated to the Bishoprick of Calcutta, the Period or Resi- 
dence of such Person as Bishop of Madras or Bombay shall 
be accounted for and taken as a Residence as Bishop of Cal- 
cutta; and if any Person now an Archdeacon in the said 
Territories shall be appointed Bishop of Madras or Bombay, 
the Period of his Residence in tndi& as such Afchdeacon shall 
for all the Purposes of this Act be accounted for and taken as 
a Residence as such Bishop. « 

XCIX. Provided also, and be it enacted, That if any 
Pert«on under the Degree of a Bishop shall be appointed to 
either of the . Bishopricks of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
who at the Time of such j^ppointment shall be residerit in 
India, then and in such Case it shall and may be lawful for 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, when an^ as he shall be requir- 
ed so to do by liis Majesty by His Royal Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal of the said United Kingdom, to issue a Com- 
mission under His Hand and Seal, to l^ directed to the Two 
remaining Bishops authorizing and charging them to perform 
all such requisite Ceremonies for the Consecration of the 
Peraoiv so to be appointed to the Degree aud Office of a 

Bishop. 

C. And be it enacted, That the Expences.of Visitations 
to be made from Time to 'Time by the said Bishops of Madias 
and Bombay respectively shall be paid by die said Company 
jout of the Revenue of the said Territori^.s : provided that no 
greater Sum on account of such Visitations he at any Tiim* 
issued than shall from Time to Time be defined and settled by 
the Court of Directors of the said Company, with the Appro- 
bation of the Commissioners for the, A if airs of India. 

Cl. And be it enacted. That no Archdeacon hereafter to 
be appointed for the Archdeaconry of the Presidency of Fori 
William in Bengal, or the Archdeaconry of the Presidency of 
Port Saint George, or the Archdeaconry of the Presidency 
and Island of Bombay, shall receive in respect of his Archdea- 
conry any Salary exceeding Three thousand Sicca Rupees per 
Annum: Provided always, that the whole Expence incurred 
in respect of the said Bishops and Archdeacons shall not ex- 
cefed One hundred , and twenty tliousaiul Sicca Rupees per 
Annum. 

CII. And be it enacted, That of the Establishment of 
Chaplains maintained by the said Company at each of the 
Presidencies of the said Territories, Two Chaplains'shall always 
be Manisters of the' Church of Scotland, and shall have and 
enjoy from the said Company such Salary as shall from Time 
to Time be allotted to the Military Chaplains at the several 
Presidencies: Provided always, Uiat the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland to bg appointed Chaplains at the said 
Presidencies as aforesaid shall be ordained and induced by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh according to the Forms and Solem- 
nities used in the Church of Scotland, and shall be subject to 
the .Spiritual aud Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in all Things of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, whose Judgments shall be sub- 
ject to Dissent, Protest, and Appeal to the Provincial Synod 
of Lothiain and Tweedale, and to the General Assembly of 
tile Gbuf^lr of Scotland : Provided always, that nothing here- 
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in contained shall be so construed us to prevent the Gi>vernor 
General in Council from mantiiui fiom Time to Time, with this 
SSauction of the Court of directors arul of the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, to any Sect, Cersuation, or Commu- 
nity of Christians not beint^ of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such Sums of Mo- 
ney as may be expedient for the Purpose of Instruciioti or for 
the Maintenance of Places of Worship. 

cm. And whereas it is expedient to provide for the 
due Qualification of Persons to be employed in the Civil Ser- 
vice of the said Company in the said Territories, be it there- 
fore enact d, That the said Govi^rnor General of India in 
Council shall, as soon as may be after the Pirst Day of Janu- 
ary in every Year, make and transmit I o the said Court of 
Directors a prospective Estimate of the Number of Iversons 
who, ill the () pinion of the said Governor General in Council, 
will be necessary, in addition to those already in India or like- 
ly to return from Europe, to supply the expected Vacancies in 
the Civil Establishments of the respective Governments in Iii^ 
dia ill such one of the subsequent Years as shall be fixed in 
the Rules and Regulations herein-afler iiiehtioried ; and it 
shall be Itiwful for the said Board of Coinniissioners to reduce 
sucti Estimate, so that the Reasons for such Reduction be 
given to the said Court of Directors; and in the Month of 
June in every Year, if the said Estimate shall have been then 
received by the said Boanl, and if not, then within One 
Month after such Estimate shall have been reijeived, the said 
Board of Commissioners shall certify to the said Court of Di- 
rectors what Number of Persons sUuU be nominated as Can- 
didates for Admission, and what Number of Students shall be 
admitted to the College of the said (h>iiipariy at Hailey bury 
in the then current Year, but so that at hjasi Four such Can- 
didates, no one of whom shall • under tiie Age of Seventeen 
or above the Age of Twenty Yeius, be nominated, an i no 
more than One Student admitted for every such Expected Va- 
cancy in the said Civil Establishments, according to such Es- 
timate or reduced Estimate aforesaid ; and it shall be 
lawful for the said Court of Directors to nominate such 
a Number of Candidates for Admission to the said College 
as shall be mentioned in the Certificate of the said Board 
and if the said'Court of Directors shall not within One Month 
after the Receipt of such Certiiicate nominate the whole 
Number mentioned theieiii, it shall be lawful for the said Board 
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of Commissioners to nominate so m uiy shall be necessary 
to supply the De6ciency. 

CIV. Aim! be it enacted, That when and so often as any 
Vacancy shaU happen in the Number Students in the said 
College by Death, Expulsion, or Resignation, it shall be 
lawful for the said Roard of Coinmissioners to add in respect 
of every auch Vacancy One to the Number of Students to 
be admitted and Four to the Number of Candidates for 
Admission to be nominated by the said Court in the following 
Y ear. 

CV. And be it enacted, That the said Candidates for 
Admission to the said College sha,ll be subj^^cted to an Exami- 
nation in such Branches of Knowledge and by such Examin- 
ers as the said Board shall direct, and shall be classed in a 
List to be prepared by the Examiners, and the Candidates 
whose Names shall stand highest in such List shall be admit- 
t« d by the said Court as Students in the said College until tho 
Number to be admitted for that Year, according to the Certi- 
hcate of the said Board, be supplied. 

CVI. And be it further enacted, Thai it shall be law- 
ful for the said Board of Commissioners and they are hereby 
required, fortirwith after the passing of this Act, to form such 
liiiles, Regulations, and Provisions for the Guidance of the 
said Governor General in Council in the Formation of the Es- 
timate herein-before mentioned, and for the good Government 
of the said College, as in their Judgment shall appear best 
adapted to secure lit Candidates for Admission into the same, 
and for the Examination and Qiialibcations of such Candidates 
and of the Students of the said College, after they shall have 
completed their Residence there, and for the Appointment and 
Remuneration of proper Kxaminers; and such Plan, Rules, 
and Regulations and Provisions respectively shall be submit- 
ted to His Majesty in Council for his Revision and Approba- 
tion ; and whep the same shall have been so revised and ap- 
proved by His Majesty in Council, the same shall not after- 
wards be altered or repealed, except by the said Board of 
Commissioners,' with the Approbation of B[is Majesty in 
Council. 

evil. And be it enacted. That at the Expiration of 
such Time ns shall be lixed by such Rules, Regulations, and' 
Provisions made as aforesaid, so many of the said Students as 
shall ^ay&a Certiiicate from the said College of good Conduct 
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during Term of their 'Residence therein shall be subjected to 
an Examitiaiion in the Studies prosecuted in the said College^ 
and so many of the s^id Students as sliall appear duly qualified 
shall be classed according to Merit in a Li^t to be prepare<i by 
the Examiners, and shall be nominated to supply the Vacan- 
cies in the Civil EsUblishments iii India, and have ISenionty 
therein according to their Priority in the said List ; and if 
there shall be at the same Time Vacancies in the Establish- 
ments of more than One of the said Presidencies, the Students 
on the said List shall, according to such Priority, have the 
Right of electing to which of the said Establishments they will 
be appointed. 

evilly And be it enacted. That no Appointment of any 
Professor or Teacher at the said College shall be Valid or ef- 
fectual until the same shall have been approved by the Board 
of Commissioners. 

CIX. And be it enacted, That every Power, Authority, 
and Function by this or any other Act or Acts given to and 
vested in the said Court of Directors shall be deemed and taken 
to be subject to such Control of the sard Board of Commis- 
sioners as in this Act is mentioned, unless there shall be some* 
thing in the Enactments conferring such Powers, Authorities, 
or Functions inconsistent with such Construction, and except as 
to any Patronage or Right of appointing to Office vested in or 
reserved to the said Court. 

CX. Provided always, and be it enacted. That nothing 
lierein contained shall be construed to enable the said Board 
of Commissioners to give or cause to be given Directions or- 
dering or authorizing the Payment of any extraordinary Al- 
lowance or Gratuity, or the Increase of any established Salary, 
Allowance, or Emolument, unless in the Cases and subject 
to the Provisions in and subject to such Directions may 
now be given by the said Board, or to increase the Sum now 
payable by the said Company on account of tbe said Board., 
except 6nly by such Salaries or Allowances as shall he pay- 
able to the Officers to be appointed as herein-before is men- 
tioned to attend upon the said Board during the winding up of 
the Commercial Business of the said Company. ^ 

CXI, And be it enacted. That whenever in this Act, or 
in any Act hereafter to be passed, the Term East India Com- 
pany is or shall be used, it shall be held to apply to the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
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and that the said United Company of IVfcrehants of England 
trading to the East Indies may, in all Suiis^ Proceedings^ and 
transactions whatsover after the passing of tliis Act^ be called 
by the Name of the East India Company. * 

CXil. A»d be it enacted» That the Island of Saint 
Helena, and all Forts, Factories, Public Edifices, and Heredi* 
taineuts whatsoever in the said Island, and ail Stores and 
Property thereon fit or used for the Service of the Government 
tliereof, shall be vested in his Majesty, His Heirs and 
Successors, and the said Island shall be governed by such Or- 
ders as Flis Vlajesty in Council shall from Time to Time issue 
in that Behalf. 

CXIJI. And be it further enacted, That every Super- 
cargo and other Civil Servant of the said Company, now em- 
ployed by the said Company in the Factory at Canton or in 
the Island of Saint Helena, shall be capable of taking and 
holding any OIBcenn any Presidency or Establishment of the 
said Territories which he would have been capable of taking 
and holding if he had been a Civil Servant in suc'i Presidency 
or on sudh EvStablishment during the same Time as he shall 
have been in the Service of the said Company. 

CXIV. And be it enacted, That from and after the 
passing of this Act all Enactments and Provisions directing 
the said Company to provide for keeping a Stock of Tea shall 
be repealed. 

CXV, And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
any Court of Justice establishes! by His Majesty's Charters in 
the said Territories to approve, admit, and enrol Persons as 
Barristers, Advocates, and Attorneys in such^Court without 
any License from the said Company, any thing in any such 
Charter contained to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided 
always, that the being entitled to practice as an Advocate in 
the principal Courts of Scotland is and shall be deemed and 
taken to be a Qualification for Admission as an Advocate in 
any Court in India equal to that of having been called to the 
Bar in England or Ireland. 

CXVI. And be it further enacted, That the Court of 
Directors of the said Company shall, within the first Fourteen 
sitting Days next after the First Day of May in every Year, 
lay before both Houses of Parliament an Account, made up 
according to the latest Advices which shall have beep received. 
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iff the aanual Produce of the Revenues of the Said t’etrf- 
tories in India, distinguishing the same and the respei^tive 
Heads thereof at eac|;i of their several Presidencies or Settle- 
ments, and of all their annual Receipts and Disbursements at 
Home and Abroad, distinguishing the same under the respec- 
tive Heids thereof, together with the latest Estimate of the 
same, tnd also the Amount of their Debts, with the Rates of 
Interest they respectively carry, and the annual Amount of 
such Interest, the State of their Effects and Credits at each 
Presidency or Settlement, and in England or elsewhere, ac- 
cording to the latest Advices which shall have been received 
tht^reof, and also a List of their several Establishments, and 
the Salaries and Allowances payable by the said Court of 
Directors in respect thereof ; and the said Court of Directors 
under the Direction and Control of the said Board of Com- 
missioners, shall forthwith prepare Forms of the said Accounts 
and Estimates in such Manner as to exhibit a complete and 
accurate View of the Financial Affairs of the said Company; 
and if any new or increased Salaries, Establishments, or Pen- 
sions shall have been granted or created within any Y^ar, the 
Particulars thereof shall be specially stated and explained at 
the Foot of the Account of the said Year. 

CXVII. And be it enacted, That this Act shall com- 
mence and take ejffect from and after the passing thereof, so 
so far as to authorize the Appointment or prospective or 
provisional Appointment of the Governor General of India, 
Governors, Members of Council, or other Officers, under the 
Provisions herein contained, and so far as berein-before in th^t 
Behalf mentioned, and as to all other Matters snd Things, 
from and after the Twenty-second Day of April next. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE AilEANS OF COM- 
JMDNICATING THE LEARNING AND Cl VI- 
LIZATION OF EUROPE TO INDIA. 

• t 


SECTION I. 

subject the ireatue, or the comideiiitim of the means ^ 
by VQhich ike present highly advawed state of learning and 
^ciuiUzation in Europe f can be most effectually communicat-- 
ed to the rest of the worlds and to our Indian Empire in 
particular. 

From the earliest ages of the world a reciprocal inter- 
^change of learning and civilization has been in progress be- 
tween the nations of the East, and those of the West, and in 
proportion as either of them have tnade any considerable 
advance in their acquisition, they have imparted to the other a 
portion of their superior advantages. The original seat of 
learning was in Asia, where civil order was first established, 
and we iirfd the neighbouring barbarous States of Greece, 
drawing largely from this source during the long period from 
4he introduction of their Alphabet from Syria, to the adoption 
of the systems of the philosophical schools which are now ge- 
nerally acknowledged to have been a part of the learning of 
Asia> and from Greece these advantages were extended 
Uiroughout the Homan world. 

During the succeeding age, the countries of the East lost 
their national character nnd were subjected to the foreign dy- 
nasties of Greece and Rome, and afterwards, to the semibar- 
barous Saracenic Empire ; and the race of men, 'who were the 
depositaries of the ancijptat learning gradually disappeared un- 
der the powerful invasion of foreign ideas, consummated by 
the introduction of the Mahommedan system. In India alone, 
a remnant of the ancient learning^ of the East survives, of 


which it may be considered a pretty fair specimen, for there 
is e^ery reason to believe that in the early ages of the world, 
the lienrning, afiad even the literature of Egypt, Assyria, Persia 
and Hindoostan bore very much the same character. The 
Hindoos have hitherto been e^eihpted from the revolutions of 
the intellectual world, but, instead of having made the pro- 
gress that might have been expected from the freedom they 
long epj^ed firom foreign invasion, a system of unexampled 
depiesmon has scarcely allowed them to emerge from the first 
jmde of civilization, which they enjoyed in the earliest ages 
m the Wotld in common with the rest of Asia. 
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The Arabians ii^V^re a rude and unlettered people at the 
period when they overspread the countries of the jEast^ but 
after the first torrent of violence and rapine had subsided^ and 
Bagdad, Cairo and Cordova became the seats of organised 
and tolerably well regulated Crovernments, a taste for letters 
began to prevail among them» and, being sensible of the inaffi** 
ciency of the means which their own language afforded, they 
wisely had recourse to the superior funds of their Western 
neighbours. Under the patronage of the Caliphs of the East 
and West, th^ philosophy and science of Athens were largely 
transfused into the language of Arabia and the system of 
Medicine of Galen and Hippocrates was implicitly adopted 
until these advantages, combined with their own researches, 
made the Saracens decidedly a literary people, at a period 
wheiiitho whole of Europe bad been immersed in barbarism by 
the irruption of the Northern tribes. The Asiatics were now 
justly acknowledged to be the great depositaries of sciencq,. 
which emanating from their establishments in Spain and Ituly, 
began to pass into the other European States. The name of 
Algebra evinces its Asiatic origin, and the introduction of the 
mode of computation at present in use; the recovery in the 
Arabic version of the works of Gaten and Hippocrates which 
have been lost in the original and the adoption of rhyme mark 
the benefits the modern European world has derived from this 
souice. 

But ihU epoch also has long since passed away. The 
Caliphates of the East and West at length ceased to exist, the 
country became subjected to the military occupation of the 
barbarom Turks and Mamelukes, and the irregular nature of 
the government and the frequency of revolutions afforded no 
leisure for literary pursuits/ obliging men to look to present 
safety rather than future improvement, and engendering an ex- 
clu'iively military .spirit which is incompaublc with the success- 
ful cultivation of letters. Owing to these causes, the countries^ 
of the East have, for centuries past, been gradiially relapsing 
into a state of barbarism, while the natives of Europe have 
simultaneously advanced to a height of civilization which has 
never been attained before in age of the world, tn modern 
Europe all the sciences have been carried to a much greater 
extent, and their principles have been more fully developed 
than they ever were during the most fioiinsbing period of the 
literary pre-eminence of the Saracens, and we are now com* 
pelled to look back with contempt on the erroneous principles, 
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on which their syst^^s of astronomy and geogra phy were 
feunded^ and on ihe meagre progress they made in the other 
sciences, while Political Science, Natural History, Anatomy 
and the higher branches of mechanics, last of which have 
b^en productive of results so benelicial to the resources and 
jplrosjperity of Europe, were^bardly known to them, 

* We find therefore four distinct epochs at which the peo- 
|»le of Asia and Europe have successively surpassed each other 
in learning and civiltzatibu, and have imparted to tlie other a 
share of their superior advantages. The first is the civiliza* 
ttoii of ancieiit Asia which was imparted to Greece ; the second 
is the civilization of Greece and of the Roman world, which 
was imparted to the Saracenic Empire ; the third is tlie civiliza^ 
ttf>n of the Saracenic Empire, which was imparted' to modern 
Europe, and the fourth is the civilization of modern Einope 
which is now in the course of being imparted to Asia. As 
thi^ last step in the progress of civilization is by far the most 
important that has ever been made, it ought to be communi- 
cated to the rest of the world in a more effectual manner than 
y>Q any former occasion, and the means of doing so, particu- 
larly with reference to our Mahomedan and Hindoo subjects 
in IndiSi forms the subject which is now under consideration « 

SECTION II. 

Translations have proved an inadequate instrument for the 
communicatum of our superior knoivledge to the people of 
JMid, and why they must always be so. 

' As it is, generally speaking, easier to learn any science 
through the medium of one’s native language than of any 
other, it has been very generally inferred, without further con- 
sideration, that the most effectual mode of communicating our 
own superior knowledge to the natives of India, is to embody 
it in translations in their own languages and to lay it before 
tbem in that shape, but, in coming to this coiiclu^on, many 
difficulties have been overlooked which have proved to be in- 
surmbun table, ^some of which are as follows. 

li^ would bean Herculean, and to all appearances, an 
impracticable task to translatednto the languages of India, all 
European works which contain the development of thp 
sciences ; yet> until this is accomplished, we cannot be said to 
have placed our superior stores of learning at the di^sal of 
l^e.|i^:|^ie of I lidia. I'he knowledge they can derive uom the 
.few l^l^latiohs of scienti works in their po^^iun^ 
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iremely limited and incomplete, and no student is able to master 
any particular science, or to obtain all the information regard- 
ing: it, which has been displayed in the languages of l^urope. 
The ditfusioii of generjil information would no doubt, be pro- 
moted to a certain extent;, even by these inadequate means, 
if the natives could be induced to avail themselves of them, 
but, independent of other causes which will be explained here- 
after, they have little encouragement to enter upon a course of 
study which they can pursue only to a^limited extent, fur short 
of that to which it is open to every European, and they there- 
fore naturally revert to their own system of education, which 
erroneous as it is, presents a wider field for satisfying a spirit 
of enquiry and a natural and honorable desire of distinction 
than can be aiforded by a few translati€>ns of European works. 
So long as European knowledge is offered in the form of trans- 
lations, it will continue to be taught only subsidiary to the 
regular course of Asiatic studies, and it will be considered both 
by teachers and students in a secondary point of view, or as 
a kind of excrescence on th^ir own system. The emulation 
and ambition of the students will still t>e directed to a course 
of study ill the Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian languages, whiph 
though full of superstition and absurdity, is yet a system and 
one which is rendered venerable by usage and is recom- 
mended to the natives by its identity with their religion. We 
cannot therefore be surprised that the scraps of European 
learning which are put in by the way in the form of trans- 
lations do not excite much attention. 

But, even if translations were procurable to any extent 
required, they would afford after all but very inadequate 
means of diflfusing a knowledge of our sciences, for all trans- 
lations aie ill their nature jmperfect and unengagiiig, being 
destitute of all the charms of originality and atmunding in 
harsh and obscure expressions, and this is found to be pecu- 
liarly the case with translations from the languages of Euru|>e 
into those of Asia, owing to the wide disparity in the genius 
of the languages. * 

A still greater difficulty arises from the nearly total ab- 
sence of scientific terms in the popular languages of the East, 
and, although tliis deficiency may be partly supplied by 
borrowing largely from the Arabic and Sanscrit, yet precon- 
ceived ideas of an opposite tendency are so often attached to 
the terms which are so borrowed, that the spirit and tone of the 
original writer can seldom be conveyed, and the trMflatiou 
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becomes obscure and not iinfrequently ctfildish and disgusting. 

It must also be observed that, if it will be necessary, as. 
it undoubtedly will, to make large use of the Arabic and 
Sanscrit languages in the translation ofevery work on science, 
die only advantage which translations usually possess, or the 
facilitation of the studies of the natives by the adoption as the 
xOedium of their instruction of a dialect which is familiar to 
them, will be lost and the translation will be made into an 
equally foreign and a fdr more abstruse and difficult language 
than that of the original European version. 

The practical difficulty and expense of procuring a suffi- 
cient number of persons who are qualified to teach the sciences 
of Europe in the languages of Asia, will also be found too 

S reat to admit of the general adoption of the system, and, in 
le mean time, nothing can be expected from the native pro- 
fessors of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian, who, of all their 
countrymen^ are the most attached to their own system, and 
from motives of professional pride and self-interest, the least 
disposed to any change being made in it. 

But fully, to exemplify how inadequate an instrument for 
the regeneration of India is afforded by European translated 
learning, it requires to be more generally observed that we 
ought not to pre-occupy the feelings and prejudices of the 
natives with a false systern, and to attempt to instruct them iu 
a better only when their afi'ections have been wedded to the 
former, nor to draw up our own literature in array in the mind 
of any one person against every thing that he before deemed 
learned and venerable and sacred.* We ought not to oppose 
and come fo issue with the prejudices of the natives, and this 
too with the very imperfect means which translations afford, 
but we ought to avoid their prejudices altogether, by instruct- 
ing them from the beginning in the improved literature of our 
own country. We shall then cease to can y on, with such im- 
perfect weapons, an open warfare against the old system en- 
trenched, as it» is, behind religious feeling- and preconceived 
opimOD, and shall make an immediate acquisition of a large 

» 

^ For imtoiieo erroneous system of Astronomy which tesches that the 
Soo moves ronnd the Earth, forms part of the Koran, aod is therefore idemified 
with the religion of the Mabomedane. Now it is natural to suppose and it is 
found (o .Imi W case, that if the Solar system is taught to a Mabomedau in the 
tenaa pf hfS owu phtioipphy. which are the same as those at, the Koran, his 
will Ke vffended by the contrast; but, if the Solar system is 
biiD ftt ' Enellsh, specially if he has uot been instructed iu Arabic nor 
GfHtc<'<inently in the Korao, uo such effect is fmiod to be produced. 
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«lassof people prediepbsed in favour of the new literature 
under >vhich they will be entirely educated, and when a cum- 
parison shall be made between them and the persons who haver 
beeo educated under 1;he old system, the superiority of the 
former ^ust determine the question in its fav(»ur even in the 
minds of the natives. Our object ought not to be by means 
of translations, to make at the best an imperfect graft of the 
tree of knowlege on a trunk, the heterogeniiy. of which will 
not admit of its flourishing upon it, hu\ by the introduction pf 
our own literature and the instruction of the natives in it front 
their earliest youth we ought to plant a young and flourishing 
tree, which, with the encouragement it is in the power of 
Government to aftord it, will shoot out and spread its branehes 
far and wide, while the triiiik of the old system will be left to 
a natural and neglected decay. ^Translations of European; 
learning owing to the numerous disabilities which attend them, 
will never be able to make head against the impenetrable 
barrier of habit and prejudice backed by religious feelings, 
which is oflered by the existing system of Arabic and Sanscrit 
learning, and it is only by followine a new road that we can 
escape this barrier and load the minds of the natives to im* 
provement. This road is afforded in an eminent degree by the 
study of the English language and literature, which, having^ 
nothing in common with the preconceived ideas of the natives 
nor any thing in style or language which can remind them of. 
them, prevents all collision with their prejudices which itsup^ 
plants, not by arranging itself in opposition to them, as the 
translations do, but by keeping at a distance and avoiding, 
them altogether. If the natives are educated froiO their 
childhood in European literature to the entire exclusion of 
their own erroneous system, our object will be completely: 
eflected ; and if subsequent instruction iu native learning 
gives them an opportunity of making the comparison between 
the two, they will be too sensible of the superiority of the 
system in which they have been educated to* admit of any 
doubt as to the result, and it must be observed that under these 
circumstances the original European literature will possess 
exactly the same advantage over th^ Eastern, which the 
Eastern literature possesses over the translated, European, 
that is, it will be a primary, instead of being a secondary; 
object with the Students, and it will have pre^occupied their 
affections and. all their earliest associations will be connected, 
with it. 
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Tt is owing tb ih^ nbove causes that the effdrts which have 
been ma^e for along iitne past, by many able men to piomoie 
the diflfusion of European learning through the medium of 
|He lan(|;uages of ASia, have almost entirely fdiled of effect. 
Ttesp efforts, no dodbt^ have been productive of sbme benefit, 
Bfit the results of the system have bdeii by no means commen-* 
surate with the pains which have been taken to promote it. 
ilafdly any dei^teis efihitation and taste for the Acquisition 
^ European scieAcE has been excited among the students who 
ere edtieeited in this manner, and the system, not bein^ found- 
ed bn the wishes and inclirrations of the natives and being 
opposed by the insuperable obstacles' above detailed, has made 
iVd spontaneous progress, and it has not advanced beyond the 
p/ecins ts of the schools in which it. was originally taught. In 
the Pbr^ian College at Delhi^ it has always been found a 
matter of diffibulty to indube either the Professors to teach, or 
the students to learn any European science through the me- 
dium of translation ; unless constant vigilaiice is exerted the 
books which relate to it are entirely neg lected and a translation 
of the first four books of Euclid, which form a part aistf of 
the Arabic system, and a smattering of Geography, as a task 
for a' few days previous to the examination, is the utiOost the 
most constant exertion has been able to effect. This is the 
itaore remarkable as a. large portion of the students have 
dvinced an anxious desire to commence the study of the Eng- 
KAb lauguage, which sbbws that it is the mode of teaching and 
dot the general object of their studies to which they entertain 
80 decided an aversion, and, iti order to gtatify their taste for 
Kaglish science, instead of taking up the translated books at 
thbir disposal, they invariably commence leaniirig thb language 
ifeelf. 


SECTION. III. 

0Aily ade^dte instrument for communioatiny a foreign 
t^em of leHming is to eduentd the peopk in the Uteratiite 
utkien it is embodied add which fdfms the natural medium 
of its pfdp^ation. 

The fkuih is; that, before d people can be improved bv the 
sdOptioti of a* 'foreign syilenl of learning in their vernacular 
tbhgOa, d takte* and inclinattonr for it lOust be diffu^d by t\^e 
aditj^^ti^^pcoptb 'among iHe^, making it their study in the 
f^bm ihiA^wili follow a diffosdon of thb kho>^- 
of the new literature, a general assimilation of id^as 
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towar 1 it, and w^/at is qf equal importance, an assimila- 
tion of the vernacular tongue by the introduction iiitp it 
of numerous scientific terms. Last of all the 
lar tongue will begin to be cultivated in its improved and 
assimilated state, and translations of scientific works will be 
introduced into it simultaneously with the gradual, foriijatioa 
of a national literature. 

This is the exact process which has taken place in every 
instance in which the learning of one country has been effec- 
tually introduced into any other country. The Romans, in 
their intercou.se with Greece, were polished, nut by means of 
translations of the Grecian writers, but by the study of the 
Grecian 1 <ii^uage and literature itself, and, it was only after 
their taste had been assimilated and improved, and many of 
the terms of the Grecian Philosophy had been introduced into 
their own language that translations begnn to be attempted. In 
the same manner, the barbarous nations of .Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Great Britain, <fec. were civilized by the introduction of 
the Roman langu^^ge and literature which took so deep a root 
among them, that they still form the foundation of the tongues 
of ad the countries in which the original inhabitants hate not 
been entirely extirpated or driven away. Again, in the mid- 
dle ages, t^ience and literature were revived in Europe jby the 
study, — not of translations of tlie languages of Greece and 
Rome, but of the original languages themselves by whicb the 
people modelled their taste and drew from them copiously for 
the improvement of their respeciNin vernacular tongues. By 
degrees these vernacular tongues have ripened into a medium 
fitted for the formation of a national literature, and it may 
well be questioned whether the study of the original Greek and 
Latin might not now be laid aside as an instrument, the use 
of winch has been superceded by the gradual perfection of 
another which is more efiScient. 

Every set of ideas is clothed in a language of kindred 
genius and conformed signification, which becomes the natural 
medium for propagating it. Abstracted from their own lan- 
guage and literature, and located in other producing quite dif- 
ferent associations, the ideas can no nnore nourish th'«n a shrub 
which has been transplanted from its own soil and climate 
into others which are quite unfitted for its reception.. The 
learning and the literature nroceed, with a simultaneous jntoyq- 
ment, and by an accommodatiug process, the new lU^atujre 
diffases itself. in all its marked features, through the veithacular 
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tongues of the countries, whose fate it is to undergo this ihoral 
invasion.and the acquisition of the learning which it conveys, 
is thereby facilitated to the great body of the people and a 
general assimilation of their taste and *^ideas takes pl&ce to- 
wards it. 

The medium of the Hindoo system of learning and reli- 
gion is the Sanscrit language, and this has been extended by 
endless ramibcatiohs, forming so many ducts for tiie genius of 
the syslem, through alt the provincial dialects. In later days 
the great Akbar established the Persian language as the lan- 
guage of business and of polite literature throughout his ex- 
tensive dominions, and the popular tongue naturally became 
deeply impregnated with it. The literature and language of 
the country thus became identified with the genius of his dy- 
nasty, and this has tended more than any thing else to produce 
a kind of intuitive veneration for the family wibich has long 
survived the loss of their power, and this feeling will continue 
to exist until we substitute the English language for the Per- 
sian, which will dissolve the spell and direct the ideas and 
sympathies of (he natives towards their present rulers. Akbar's 
adoption of Persian as the language of his dynasty was a 
masterpiece of policy, which tended materially to the pro- 
duction of a national feeling in behalf of his family and the 
eft'ects of the measure have long survived even the destruction 
of theit power. TheTurkisli and Affgbaun rulers of Uindos- 
tail, who preceded the Mo^ts,^ did not introduce any new 
government language, the' wnsequence of which has been that 
their dominion was forgotten almost as soon as it ceased, to ex- 
ist, and, so far from having left behind them any vestiges of 
their system, there is hardly a word in the Indian vocabulary 
which marks their ever having appeared in the country. The 
Pehlevee was the medium of propagating the system of Zo- 
roaster. The Lamas of Thibet, the Buddhists, the Jews, all 
have their sacred languages, each the vehicle of their own sys- 
tem, blit no people ever made so signal an application of the 
principle that the progress of languages and conquests, both 
physical and moral, ought commeiisarate, as the Ara- 
bians. 

The'early propagators of the Mabomedan religion bad 
' to6 good a practfeal knowledge 6f human nature to undress 
their sAhred volume, and, stripping it of every thing that could 
render U engaging and toUi:€4^ive/eo clothe it in the uncouth 
Md unsuitable habiliments -of the vernacular tongues of the 
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various nations, which were afterwards completely subdued to 
its influeiice. Half an hour’s inspection of Sale’s Koran, one 
of the most polished Iranslatious in the most polished language 
ill the world, must coifvince every person that the exp -riment 
inust have failed and that the Koran would have become if 
this course had been pursued, a laughing stock among the na- 
tions who iii)\v regard it above every other production that has 
yet appeared among them. A course, the reverse of this, was 
followed by those intelligent Mahomedaos. They presented 
their sacred book to the nations which had been conquered by 
them in its unimpaired native dignity. They did even more 
than this, and founded an argument for its divine origin on the 
beauty of its language, which they declared could not be 
equalled by the unassisted eiForts of human genius. Acting up 
to this policy, the Caliph Walid issued a decree that the lan- 
guage of Arabic should be the universal language of the IVIa- 
homedan world, and from the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, 
it actually became the language of religion, of literature, of 
government, and, generally, of common life. Throughout this 
vast tract the vernacular tongues were saturated with the idiom 
of the Koran, and the devout Moslems of every country cher- 
ished the language of the new religion. Owing to the divine 
origin of the Christian religion, less recourse has been had to 
human means for its propagation. Yet the progress even of 
the Christian religion was greatly facilitated by the language 
of Greece, in which it was first generally propagated, happen- 
ing tabe the prevailing language of that day, and it still con- 
veys to the natives of Europe their idea of most of the charac- 
teristics of their religion. Latin was also a convenient instru- 
ment, while the provincial languages were crude and unfitted 
for the refinements of the new religion, but to retain it in the 
church service of the present day, when the provincial dialects 
have become more refined than the Latin itself, is a monstrous 
absurdity. 

Of all the modern European nations the •French appear 
to be the most sensible of the important influence of language 
on national habits of thinking, and* they have obtained an un- 
natural elevation in the scale olf nations, and no small advan- 
tage in their public and private intercourse with foreigners by 
the adoption of their own language as the international dialect 
of Europe. If it were necessary to do so, 1 could enumerate 
more instances of the irresistible influence, that is produced 
upon the moral habits of nations by the introduction of a new 
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literature, but I conelude with one to whieh I always advert 
with feelings of the most heartfelt gratification, 1 refer to the 
African population which has been transplanted into the West 
India Islands and the continent of Amerida. We have given 
these people our own language and have thereby put them in 
a train of necessarily progressive improvement. We have 
placed them on the high road to civilization, and, although at 
present in a state of degrading bondage, they will reach the 
^oa/ centuries before the free blacks of Africa who are groping 
about in the dark, destitute of any means of acquiring a know* 
ledge of our religion and our sciences, including the sci<mce of 
Government which gives the necessary support and encourage- 
ment to all the rest The dialect these negro slaves speak, 
is an uncouth perversion of the languages of Europe, suited to 
the present crude state of their ideas, but their literature, 
whenever they come to use one, will be the literature of Europe, 
and their language will gradually assimilate to the same 
standard. The French literature is the national literature of 
Saint Domingo. Whether a mass of ignorant savages are 
transplanted into the centre of civilisation, or a few civilized 
men are placed in a commanding situation over a country like 
that of India, the object in both casCs is the same, or the com- 
munication to the larger portion of the society of the superior 
advantages of their fellows. 

Whatever difference of opinion may be entertained res- 
pecting the benefit which has accrued to the world from some 
of the changes above noticed, every body must agree that the 
means by which they have been effected, or the introduction of 
a new national literature, forms the most powerful moral in- 
strument that has been placed at the disposal of mankind, for 
the purpose of changing the character and habits of thinking of 
their fellow men. 

SECTION IV. 

It U therefore ^incvmbent npon the Stations of Europe and par- 
ticularly upon England to avail themselves of this instru- 
n^t far the communication of their superior knowledge to 
the neigMouring continents of Africa and Asia, 

It has beei| observed, that of the four periods at which the 
natives ^of the East and West have successively imparted to 
each other a portion of their superior store of knowledge, the 
communication in the three first periods was incomplete; the 
iditious reason of which is, that the people who were su^rior 
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for the time bein^, ^either did not choose^ or were unable* to 
communicate their literature also. Consequently, instefidt^t* 
a new system^ of learning, only disjointed and UiicoiinectM 
frajs^ments were introduced ; useful enough, indeed; but limit- 
ed in their extent and tame, spiritless and nnengagtng, because 
they liad been^ separated their proper metliuni and they 

were therefore unable to produce any effectual or permanent 
change. Although the early Greeks derived th( ir alphabet 
from the East, yet it was only applied to the improvement of 
their own language, and the systems of philc^phy and all the 
knowledge they drew from the same quarter, were expounded 
to them in their native tongue. Afterwards the Grecian phi- 
losophy became known to the Saracens through the mediuin of 
translations only, and in the middle ages the European world 
drew from the superior stores of the Saracens in the same mah*^ 
ner. 

As the literature of ancient Egypt and Syria, and in after 
ages, tlie literature of the Mahomedans were identified with 
their moral and religious codes, so that the one could not have 
been iiitn>dMced without the other, it was a happy thing for 
the nations of Europe that they only drew from the stream 
without admitting of its influx, but if the Saracens of the 
Caliphates, instead of confining themselves to meagre and 
uninteresting translations of the works of the Grecian philo- 
sophers, bad pursued the study in the original of the poets, 
historians and moralists of the free s'ates of Greece, a flame 
of generous liberty would have been kindled, and a new direc- 
tion would have been given to the feelings and views of the 
people of the East, which might have been productive of be* 
nefits up to the present day, the extent of w'hich it is impossi- 
ble to estimate. The' season for this change, however, had 
not yet arrived. In those days the spirit of Mahome(|aiiism 
was at its zenith, and the pride of those conquerors would not 
permit them to study the literature of nations, which they 
considered in every respect inferior to themselvdk, but we now 
see this religion gradually yielding to the operation of the 
same instruments by which was itself established, that is, 
the sword or the acquisition of the powers of Govemuienf, and 
the one of which we are now treating ; or, the introduction of 
a new literature and system of learning, involving a set of 
ideas entirely different from those which prevailed before. 

This glorious epoch has been reserved for the present age, 
and Europe having again taken the lead in a mote decided 
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manner than ever, invites her sister coritinents of Africa and 
Asia to partake of the store of learning wliich is the source of 
her own piosperity in undiminiAhed vigour, tbrougli the medium 
of her own literature. The superior advantages that have now 
for the fourth time been obtained by a portion of the world 
over the. remainder, as they are immeasurably greater than 
have ever, been obtained before, so the mode that ought to be 
adopted for communicating them should be far more efiectual 
than has been Copied on any former occasion. Above ail 
nations, it is most incumbent upon England to forward this 
mighty process, because she is the most replete with benefits, 
to the human race. She is the roost highly gifted in the per- 
fection of the arts, and in the enterprise of her people and 
political institutions, the most beneficial to the human race, 
are the acknowledged right and inheritance of her children, 
till at last they have become identified with their feelings, and 
they impart them sooner or later as a matter of course to every 
people whom Providence entrusts to their care. England too, 
(be mistress of the ocean, the medium of communication be- 
tween the civilised and barbarous world, is the nation aow in 
the course of peopling the earth, and having put North Ame- 
rica out of hand, we find her replenishing with her children 
new Holland and the only portions of the vast African conti- 
nent which have yet been reclaimed to civilization and through- 
out the continent of India, and the West India Islands, she 
wields all the powers which God had granted to man for dis- 
pensing good to his fellow men. The literature of England 
will become the standard literature of half the world, and our 
language will be transfused from this source throughout the 
various vernacular tongues, becoming to them what Latin is to 
the languages of Southern Europe ; and what Sanscrit and 
Persian are at present to the languages of Hindoostan and 
our learning, our morals, and our religion, embodied in the 
established literature and diffused through the genius of the 
popular languages, will be imparted far and wide among the 
nations of the earth. 

At this moment it requires only the fiat of the local Go- 
vernment to make the English literature the polite, and ultir 
mately, the standard and national literature of the whole of 
India. As Latin in former days.became the learned language 
of thoi^ West^ English will become the leartied language of the 
East^ only ijt will be ten times more effectual for ihe.civilisa- 
, the people, because it has collected in its course all 
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that is good in the GrWk» the Latin^ and in all the modern 
languages, akid because no one can acquire it without imbibing 
the tenius of Christianity, under which the, language haa beeh 
gradually formed and the principles of which it inculcates at 
every step. The vernacular tongues of India, which are iti 
a remarkable degree unscientihe and poor, and are therefore 
capable of improvement to almost any extent, will soon be 
overwhelmed by an introduction of English words, which con- 
venience and fashion will incorporate with their idiom, and 
they will gradually become assimilated to the English as they 
were ages ago assimilated to the Sanscrit, and more lately to 
the Persian, and as the dialect of modern Europe have been 
assimilated to the Latin language, English will become the 
standard of taste throughout India, and every body will 
endeavour in his writings and conversation to approach as near 
as possible to it, till at last the vernacular tongue will itself 
ripen into a medium fitted for the communication of the higher 
branches of knowledge and for the gradual formation of a 
national literature. 


SECTION V. 

Respecting the disposition which the natives of India evim^e 
towards the cultivation of English literature. 

As every kind of education requires that the parlies con- 
cerned should take a personal interest in it^ 1 will next remark 
upon the feeling with which the natives of India are practi- 
cally fond to view the introduction of the English literature. 
The result of all experience on this point, affords a prospect 
the most gratifying and encouraging. The famous edict of the 
great A kbar, commanding that the Persian language should 
bo adopted throughout his dominions as the language of pub- 
lic business, affords a precedent for a similar adoption of the 
English language (the only mode of making the study of Eng- 
lish literature general in India) which is present to the mind 
of every native. As Persian was not the native language of 
the Mogul ^conquerors, which was Turkee, and as it offered 
a very scanty store of scientific information, it is probable that 
the readiness with which the natives of India commenced tbe 
s|udy of the language, did not arise from any predilection they 
entertained for it, but was the natural consequence of the ha- 
bitual deference which ages of despotism have taught them to 
pay to tbe edicts of their rulers. But English is the native. 
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lai>gtjage of the rulers of the country. Rud our subjects there- 
fore look to it with contidence and respect^ and they are.be* 
sides fully aware that it contaios embodied in it an improved 
system of learning far superior to any they now possess, and 
they therefore appreciate its merits and spontaneously desire 
to adopt it, next after.the hlabommedans, the Mahrattas suc- 
ceeded to the Oovernment of Upper India^aud they also in* 
«troduced their own language as the medium of transacting 
public business in the Provinces subjected to their dominion, 
and now tliat the English have succeeded to the Mahrattas, 
the natives naturally look upon English as the Government 
language, ami they regard its adoption in the transaction of 
public business to be sooner or later a matter of course. 1 
have often heard them speak of it in this manner, and parti- 
cularly the large and intelligent classes of Kaiths and Cash- 
mcrians, who compose in the Upper Provinces the greater 
port ion of the persons who are employed in the service of the 
Government, and' of Individuals as Secretaries, Scribes, &c. 
It is remarkable that these same classes were the lirst to un- 
dertake the study of Persian in the time of Akbar, apd this 
circumstance, combined with their natural aptness and per- 
severance, generally secured them a preference to the Mahom- 
medans in the service of that intelligent Monarch. 

Tvhe progress which has beeiv made by the natives of Cal- 
cutta in the cultivation of English literature is well known. 
The younger part of them lately commenced the publication 
of a newspaper in the English language, containing notices 
' on general and scientific subjects, which was shortly after sup- 
pressed through the influence of their (>arents and guardians 
from an apprehension that the principles inculcated by it would 
be subversive of llindooism. If those parents and guardians 
had been Uipniselves educated in the new literature the result 
wottld.have been very different. 

' But the taste is by no means conflned to Calcutta, al- 
thrmgU the opportunities the natives possess of pursuing the 
study in more distant paits of the country are very limited. 
Many natives of the first distinction throughout the country 
have fmvsued the study of English for many years past, gene* 
I hi ty under very discouraging circumstances, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of procuring teachers, and many more have expressed 
a detffe to be furnished with the means of instruction. In 
. shorlf^the study English is beginning to be considered 
4^04ighout India sdi a:4ldcessary part of a polite education, and 
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is often referred to As in the native newspapers and in com- 
mon conversation. 

The house of Timour itself has not been exempted from 
the infection and the •favorite son of the titular Emperor and 
his wife have for a long time past been engaged in acquiring a 
knowledge of our literature. Bhurtpoor also, which was so 
long the rallying point of our enemies and was so lately in 
arms against us, has caught the same spirit in a remarkable 
degree. About a year and a half ago it was intimated to the 
ministers of the Bhurtpoor state that the British GovcrnuieRt 
expected them to give a proper education to its ward, the 
minor Raja, under the idea, 1 believe, that he would be made 
to commence the study of Persian. To this requisition the 
ministers replied that t^ Bhurtpooreans had been accustomed 
to oppose the Mahommedana in arms and not to adopt their 
customs, that none of the former Rajas had ever studied 
Persian and that they could see iip reason why they should 
commence at this time of day ; but they had no objection, they 
said, to their young Raja being taught English if we pleased. 
This proposition was, of course, readily assented to, and the 
Raja has been purstiing the study ever since with considerable 
success, in conjunction with a largo class composed of the sons 
of some of the principal people about the Court. So that 
English is likely to become the standard literature of our 
cient enemy of Bhurtpoor, before it is established as such in 
our own provinces. 1 say this (o our shame. 

At the Persian College at Delhi numerous applications 
were for a long time made for the provision of some means of 
instruction ia English literature, and when a teacher came at 
last to be appointed, the zeal of the Arabic and Persian sia>- 
dents to undertake the study of English was so great, that their 
original classes seemed likely to be deserted. . Since this pe« 
riod a separate College has been established there under the 
name of the Delhi Institution, for the sole purpose of afford- 
ing instruction in English literature, and the^students con- 
tinue to make the most satisfactory progress and their numbers 
(now about 160) are . limited only by the, extent of the means 
of instruction. A peculiarly gratifying feature in this semina- 
ry is, that boys of every, religion, and denomination are cordt*. 
ally united within its walls in tlie study of English literature^ 
Englisb^^ Erench, and Portuguese Christians, Hindoos and 
Afehomedans are associated indiscriminately throughout the 
clttssesi and no inconv 9 meu<;a nf any desoription has eyer beaji 
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lexperienced from the mixture. This is^a degree of liberality 
which has not been attained even at Calcutta, where the dis- 
union of the society into castes is encouraged by appropriating 
separate Colleges to the Mahomedani^ and Hindoos, and by 
keeping the Christians distinct from them all. 

Throughout the Madras country, English is very generally 
understood, and it is rapidly becoming the common medium of 
communication between people speaking the various provincial 
langfuages in use under that Presidency. The only language 
which is studied- by the natives of Pondicherry is French and 
in the Island of Bombay, all who do not look to the Govern- 
ment for promotion, (I speak again to our shame) learn Eng- 
lish- The natives have also adopted in their language a variety 
of Ei^glish terms, for they are sensible that new ideas ought 
not to he clothed in old terms which convey quite a different 
notion. 

Besides evincing the favourable disposition of the Indians 
towards the acquirement of our literature, the examples I have 
adduced, prove that they are able to pursue the study with 
success. The English language is incomparably easier for 
them to acquire than the Arabic and Sanscrit, and in this 
respect, it is at present on about a par with the Persian. A 
youth in the full vigour of his understanding may become 
master of English literature, so as to be able to read the lan- 
guage and compose fluently in it, in about three years, and if 
commences the study in his childhood, it will take him five 
or aix^years. But it must be observed, that the study will be- 
come easier every year in proportion as the vernacular tongues 
skaljl gradually assimulate towards the English, in the same 
manner as they have hitherto assimilated towards the Persian 
laqgn^e. 


SECTION VI. 

The introduction of English as the language of public business 
is neceirairy to secure the general adoption of English litera^ 
tyre throughout India, 

At present the zeal of thfi few induces them to acquire a 
compeInHl of our literature, but ibe exertions of the 

m^y ihnat averAepeiid on the existence of inducements ; con- 
necpB^ with their future subsistence and with the prospect of 
honors am) ^i^inction Which can be afforded only by 
Englisb iaQRiiO^e being gradually adopted, in the room of 
, iPersian, as the language of public bariness and of the Courts 
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of Law.* This would produce a stimulus to its acquisition 
which would act inamediately, generally and constantly. It is 
this adoption as the language of business which supports in 
an artificial existence the Persian languaae^ which is equalty 
foreign to the rulers and to every . class of their subjects, and 
this same adoption wt)uld encourage in a much greater degree 
a general knowledge of English, which is the native language 
of the rulers, and would therefore greatly increase the con- 
fidence of the subjects whose object it alwap is to procure a 
thorough understanding of their cases by tnose who have to 
decide on them. 

More than forty years ago, when our judicial system was 
introduced into Bengal, it was a question whether the proceed- 
ing in the newly established Courts should be carried on !h 
the English or the Persian language, the last of which had, at 
that "period, made a very meagre progress in that distant 
province of the Mogul empire, and Bengally was the language 
which was generally used in the transaction of public business, 
la the choice we actually made we proved ourselves to be 
s.aunch friends to Mahomedanism. Had we acted otherwise. 


the Bengal fathers would not in the present day have interpos- 
ed to prevent their children from propagating principles subver- 
sive of the Hindoo religion. 

The operative detail of making £ng- 
1 have stated my aeo- ]ish the Government language is re- 
Umenta on this point more simple. An immediate preference 

pBper!° ' * P should be given in the choice of Nativp 
officers to those who are masters of the 


English language. The use of the language should be imnie- 
diately encouraged in all petitions, memorials and SUcil like 
detached papers and proceedings, and last of all, a period 
should be fixed bylaw, beyond which all public business of 
whatever kind should be transacted in English. The native 
advocates, who are the only class at all interested in supporting 
the^present system, are too insignificant to oppqse any effectu- 
al obstacle to the change, but if time is allowed for them to 
grow more accomplished and more powerful, they will oppose 


* Mr. H. observations upon the mean* of enconrairlAs tbs atiKlf 

of SaitlBbrit in BAipbod ^aally bpyily to fbe ttady of Bairfiiib in India. An 

natheatndt orBanborit imot nMiifatory upon any kidividoal— aa long MiJ^je 
mere mattet'^of enlightened cnrioeity— aa long na it holds oat do pr^pect of djilo* 
Ittineot or distinction— il it ndt pirbDblHe^'at itbtill be Nl^tebiivelyjpimabei(lc6. 
t^th^r bbd ikM bisebiibl Wilt neUaisifill enrM ^ «U|Mst end 

nmbiUoii of tbe Stadenls »t the Biavefiitiee.’* 
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it with as many arguments as our English Lawyers did the dis- 
carding of the Norman French from our Law proceedings in 
England. 

The English language may be even more easily introduc- 
ed' into our political correspondence with the native indepen- 
dent Sovereigns; and with the chieftains living under our own 
Government. Many of the Rajpoot Princes had never been 
accustomed to make any use of the Persian language, until 
they adopted it in their correspondence with us, out of defer- 
ence to our customs, and they are all of them at this moment 
perfi^tly indifferent whether the medium of this correspon- 
dence be in Persian or in English. They have most of thorn 
English scholars in their pay. Thus wilLthe English language 
be ushered in throughout the continent of India, under the 
most favourable auspices, such as cannot fail to secure its rapid 
diffusion. In its use by their Kings and Princes the whole of 
India will have the highest possible authority for its ado ption 
— an idea of dignity and importance will become associated 
with the study, and its acquisition will become a primary object 
with all who look forward to political distinction, viz. with all 
the officers of the native states and with a large pctrtioii of 
those belonging to our own. !Attracted by the manifest su- 
periority of the persons who will be educated in this manner, 
and by ihe desire of qualifying themselves for employment, 
numbers will also flock to our schools and Colleges from the 
neighbouring independent states, many of whom will establish 
Seminaries on the same plan of their return to their own homes 
a process which, when we consider our supremacy, cannot fail 
ultimately to give to the whole of India, in addition to our own 
Provinces, a national and standard literature big with the 
amelioration of the human race and with the real and lasting 
honour of bur nation . 

SECTION VII. 

Other advantages that will be obtained by the use of the Eng- 
lish language in the transaction of public business. 

It might be considered enough that the adoption of Eng- 
lish as the Government langqage afforHs the only means of es- 
tablishing the English literature as the standard literature of 
the whole conttnent of India but there are other advantages 
inherjehjt in %he measure iuelf which must not be passed over. 
In judicial proceedings, , in the details of the revenue adminis- 
tration, and in the other operations of Government wbieh more 
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immediately affect tbe rights of thie people^ the first object to 
be kept in view is that the person who has to decide should ob- 
tain a good apprehension of the case which is before him, else 
it is no decision at*aU. The next object is that the people 
should have the means of apprepiating tlie grounds*of the de- 
cision in order that they may satisfy themselves of its justice. 
The most effectual means of obtaining the first and most im- 
portant of these objects is to have the proceeding’s conducted 
in the language of the rulers. The most effectual means of 
accomplishing the second is to have the proceedings conducted 
in the language of the people. 

The grand desideratum therefore is to have the proceed- 
in&:s conducted, in a language which is familiar both to the 
rulers and to the people, which was attained when Latin on the 
continent and Norman French in England were discarded 
fiom judicial proceedings, and the national languages were 
substituted in their place. But, wh^n ^his double object can- 
not l>e effected, the next desideratum is to have the proceed- 
ings conducted in the language of the rulers: for instance, at 
the . Dutch, which is the language of the people, was 
lat ly exi luded from judicial proceedings at the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners who had been deputed to that Co- 
lony, and English, which is the language of , the rulers, has been 
substituted for it. 

At present, in the country, neither one object nor the 
other is obtained owing to the proceedings in the judicial and 
revenue departments being conducted in Persian, which is the 
language neither of the rulers nor of the people — Persian 
therefore ought to be ousted and English ought to be substi- 
tuted in its place because it is the language, of the rulers, and 
as for the means the people will have of appreciating the 
grounds of the decisions, they will at least be as well off as 
they are at present, for English proceedings can be explained 
to them as easily as Persian, and every year will render them 
more familiar with the language.. This chan|;e willbemore 
beneficial than the substitution of J^ngjiish' for Dutch at the 
Cape, because we, have not, to choose, as in that instance, be- 
tween the language of the rulers* and of the people, but between 
the language of the rulers and a language which is foreign to both 
rulers and people. At first it will be Jess advantageous ihfiB 
the substitution of the national lerngnages in France and Ejig- 
land for Xatin and Noifmanj f/en^n, because the Isngni^ge of 
the rulers only will adopted,, but, ukimatcly/ the cj^abge 
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ivill becolme ten times moire beneficial^ b^ecause it will give the 
people of India a new literatate, teplete With benefit to them, 
and because their vernacular tongues will hy the same process, 
gradually become mor^ applicable for tlhe transaction of busi« 
ness and for the communicatijjn of knowledge than tli^y are at 
present. 

Persian being a language quite foreign to the European 
officers of Goveinfhent, which they cah acquire only at a con- 
siderable ex pence of labour and application, they hatiirally 
for the most part possess an imperfect knowledge of it. This 
produces a degree of irksomeness in the transaction of the 
put>lic business, and ]^outig men, in particular, who are just 
entering upon their career, see in ink accumulated Persian 
records a mysterious and fathomless depth of toil and vexa- 
tion which damps their ieal in the outset, and partly from 
this cause, and partly from an habitual coincidehce with the 
genius of the latigildge which scouts all referehce to reasoning 
and breathes ndthing but adulation and arbitrary will, a lax 
and inditTerent feeling in the decision of the rights of our 
Indian subjects is too often engendered. Therefore betwein 
ttieir imperfect knowledge of the language and their indifiet- 
ence, the natives find that they cannot place implicit confidence 
in their rulers and they are obliged to have recourse to the na- 
tive officers who possess a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, who are indefatigable id their attention to business, and 
who are always ready to supply the imperfect knowledge of 
their masters and to give their indifference that direction which 
is most favotable to uieir oWn interested views. The interven- 
tion of lhe il^sian language involves the transaction of the 
public business in a shkde of interminable uncertainty and 
mystery, ttie necessary effect of which is to throw the people 
into the hands of iiitermediafe agents. It forms a baiHer be- 
tween the ruler and thfe pebble which is left to the occupation 
of qur ill-paid and unprincipled native public servants, who 
from this fasthess, perVert the cbtatse df jdstice and levy con- 
tributiotis from every body who is obliged to have recourse to 
the Courts of justice and to tte phblic offices of OovernmeAl. 

Vigilance may indeed dlminrsh the evil; but bntH the 
cause of it is removed, boibbiaihts Will continue to prevail of 
the undue infiiienCe of oUr native bffifbers, ahd the decisions of 
the Mropean Judge's, Inill netrfeir be fully ahd generally recog- 
nised as theft odrn dbllbeiiafe add hnbidilBed resolutibns, fodna- 
bh acknowledged of lh.w ind equity. 
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The rntroductign pf the EoglUh langpi^ge fpr the transac- 
tion of the public business will produce the reyerseof all these 
effects. The native servants of Government jvill at once be 
ousted fiom the debaXeable land in which they. are maintained 
by the present system, and the European officers will occupy 
a high position whence confidence, knowledge and civilization 
will be diffused, as from a centre, throughout the community. 
The European officers will be sure to obtain a good apprehen- 
sion of the cases that will be 'submitted to them in their own 
language, and the consciousness of this will greatly increase 
the reliance of the people upon their rulers and their attach- 
ment to the existing institutions The transaction of business 
becoming less irksome to the European officers from the adop- 
tion of their native language, instances of want or application 
will become less frequent among them ; and instead of deciding 
upon the rights of our subjects in a language of a spirit and 
tendency inclining to nothing but arbitrary will, they wdl bold 
all their proceedings in the language of freemen, the whole 
tenor of which inculcates a respect for the dignity of human 
nature. Many a well known term they have been brought up 
to cherish and respect will carry to their hearts a sympathetic 
and irresistible appeal, and they will be recalled at every step 
to a just impression of what is due to their fellow creatures. 

It is a fact that European officers seem to entertain an in- 
ferior sense of responsibility, and are comparatively careless 
and indifferent to the importance of the subject before thepi 
and to its real merits when they make use only of a Persian 
medium of recording their sentiments, and they often venture 
to express opinions at which th^y would be themselves start- 
led if they saw them plainly expressed in their own language. 
Following in the ordinary train of Persian composition they 
seldom care to look very deep for reasons, but are content with 
the upshot of their thoughts and hence arbitrary ideas are 
adopted and whatever absurdities we produce iut India are ge- 
nerally to be found in a Persiao dress. On the^ontrary, when 
writing in our owu language, we always appear to have a per- 
fect apprehension of the importance of subject, and if e 

weigh our words and reasons Well before committing our septi- 
meuts to paper, of which the Supreme Government seemed to 
be aware w^n .^they directed that the correspondence among 
their j^urppean oiScers, in ,tbe political department, shqnld be 
carried on in the English language only. 

According to the ^stem, ali^ the youth who a)re 
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destined to govern India, are obliged totspend the most valu^ 
able portion of their time, when they have got over die 
mechanical part of theit education and their minds have ac- 
quired their full vigour in learning tha Persian, Arabic aiul 
Sanscrit language, which can teach them only to become 
despots and superficial thinkers, and they are too often made 
to consider that a competent knowledge .of Persian com- 
prises all the > qualities necessary for the, proper exercise of 
power. By the adoption of English as the Government lan- 
guage all this will be avoided and future writers will be able 
to apply that period of their education, which is always pro- 
ductive of the most important results, to the acquisition of lei»al 
knowledge, the absence of which is so generally lamented by 
persons who have given their attention to Indian affairs. As 
tor the colloquial languages of India,* they will aivva\s be 
acquired best in the country itself, and the difficulty of accjuir- 
ing even these will be diminished every year in proportion as 
they become assimilated to the English. Some public officers 
are devoted to the study of Persian, and with a pedaii rv wliicli 
is perfectly incomprehensible, they seem to ponsider the most 
inadequate instrument that is to be found in the history of the 
world, as a substantive object worthy of the mos’ unbounded 
attention ; these persons, being deprived of their ido!, will be 
obliged to give their views some other direction, and as notliing 
can be less beneficial than what they now pursue, an nnprov^e- 
ment will in all probability be effected. Both in youth and in 
ag'e the attention of our public officers will be directed to learn- 
ing instead of literature, to substantive objects instead of what 
is a mere instrument. Already in possession of the English 
language, which is by far the most efficient instrument for go- 
verning India, instead of directing the attention of eur writers 
to the acquisition of legal and political knowledge, their time 
is wasted in the acquisition of the Persian language which is 
merely another instrument, and a much less efficient one, than 
the other. 

Similar advantages will attend the introduction of the 
English language into the political department of the Govern- 
ment. Our allies will place more implicit confidence* in what 

* Ranj^et Sin^rK attaches iinoommon value t'> the EuKliah Letter which he 
received /roif* Lord Ellenhorouffh which he naturally cobaiders to he a more pe- 
miVne etjglireitsioo of the tieotiroents of our Government than the fulaome and 
bsekneyid protessions of our Persian Correspondence which are always consi- 
-^eied ab n matter of epwree. The other day alio we had a atrikiog instance of 
^tbe soperior conSdeoce which the aetive states place io English Correspoodence 
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they know to be a ^genuine and original expi^si^ioit ijf ow 
sentiments, a transcript of what we write on rseWes 'without any 
discretionary medium beinyt used or any possibility existing" of 
alteration or perversidh.* They are also well aware, that 
when European officers are obliged to express their sentiments 
and wishes lu their own language, they are generally more 
precise and more attentiYe both tp the general tenor of what 
they wiite and to the choice of particular expressions than ia 
the Persian letters which are written under their direction. On 
the other hand, it will be an equal satisfaction and source of 
confidence to them t<) know that the representation of their 
case is thoroughly understood by the European officers, and 
that the point and substance of what they say is neither lost ^ 
in a translHtion nor misunderstood from an imperfect knowledge 
of the original ; all which combined will add to the weight 
and impression of our political correspondence, and will pro- 
portionally facilitate the accomplishment of the object it has 
ill view, whether it be to inculcate general principles or parti- 
rular injunctions--*-to express good will and a friendly disposi- 
tion, approbation, disapprobation and the like. 

But, independent of the general superior efficiency of our 
own language for the communication of oiir sentiments to our 
allies, there are two subjects in the expression of which it 
possesses peculiar advantages over the Persian. The first of 
these comprises the general principles and maxims of national 
government and international policy for which the Persian 
language seldom possesses any terms, and even when it does, 
the iia ive have been so little accustomed to look into it for 
information on these subjects that they seldom appreciate, and 
hardly ever recognize it when they see it; consequently, 
nothing is more difficult than to inculcate any thing like 
general maxims of civil and international government in that 
language, or any thing but what relates to some well defined 

■ ■ — ... , II I — M l.,, Ill 

in the enne df Je?pdor, where the aothoritiee desired to wrijip to the Ooreroor 
General in En^lith in order that they might he eure that Hit Lordship received a 
correct representation of what they ioiended tp say, and they were deterred 
from doing so through fear of offending tk$ AgoHt, 

* No European Officer writes his own Persian letters hot he dictates tho 
heads of what he wishes to be written to ii Hooaehee, who prepares the letter; 
■nd, when it happens to ha of a frieodly and opuoplimentary nature, it is gane«» 
rally left entirely to the Moonshee* The oloonsbees therefore are able to tidu 
a diacretioaary, power in the Persian Corrofjyoitaieiiee, Just in prophrtioii Ihw 
want of vigilance of the European and his ignoranoe of the Pamlaa 

langoAge ; and when they bappeo to poilfiia hie coafiaepce, the epaa ip 
lhaaover. ^ 



> 

« Wir. Tb»/9ih^ pwntinwbteh P*r- 
ll»* #9 ii«eM«^)r m\» W a ^iplpibatiie MMigttiv* ** i« «Qi>K9yi«? 
4Hwar«i|09s «f |irwpdM»ip and goi^wUI, 49r Um style uf 
lltfj «4^pmip9(n49n«# bu be«0 4^ thofougbiy 4e|»Mv«4 Uut ito 
fRO^ bfSjg IWQV ^ft *j» ei«f '^fS'f* a yiv^er? r^garit aad a rpaljy 
4ispofitWa. Tbf obfeqw'iQMspeM) and iusmceiUy 
ffffdw^itqi tb#4i9^twv> 9f 4he leaat ha?« fi»«d jibstNanlvjes in 
llbflgrlliQf Utift aa«jl th«?w is no terpt of eudfarniput 

irbici ia DPt^TbT Ofala appbad tp ead» utiipr by tbe 

abaPHfll*- ParjUfi Sapl «onM;iupd to profess in Ms 
<Winr«iiipa p4 p pg a (bp npst noKontisd obedieupe to ibe British 
. 1gh»ypn»IIPf>i> and tbf graatpst pprponal friendphip for t$ir Cliorlps 
jMetpfdfk wba va» pbarged wiib tbp cpaduct of tba negotiaiioss 
fK mf part, vbMe 9 hvndred pipopa of papoon from ib« walls 
^ pprt iwaisa tbwderipg debanpe (o ow power. 

'fo poffplvd* tbia part pf tbe X will observe (hat 

Ibe aattypa attaeb a deirpe pf implicit cepbdence and high 
pstbpatipa lb» all dpcmprnta w tba J^Usb laognage (whether 
Ibay doptaip a atatrtpent «f their pwp ease for the eonsiUeration 
of their ruler of pppisp pf ppMip prpepedinaa far their own 
idfpiniiatipp) pveh ae loight be eapeeM of transpnpte 6f the 
dictotef wf their rplpn, apd of a lapgmag^ which ip the iipwa^ 
diflta argan af idl tfiey hare to hope or fear, and (bit fpeiipg 
«fofds a strong paioeat that the further extension of the f>y»- 
lam urtU juaerewe the attacfapiept pf the hidb of the people to 
«ar goverproent by prodppieg a nswe entire pimhdence i» the 
Jnitiqp fif pur deeiaione, hy aatisfylug Utem pf put views «od 
desigQii# (Hii|l tpore generaUy, by reducing the space which se- 
Mraten ae from tbein, and ninalgatnsting them with piHraelvpa 
hp a h«»i»r asfifiilatlon pf taste. Iai«;uagp, mnaere pndrdcas. 

$BCTim vm. 

iWh detpik, e> istetew qf pnhhc educaiwn which faeUi- 
tote the general t^optvm of EagliiA Uterature and will 
< ta en re U ^ people ail the JbenejSte detieidde finom it. 

The use m Bh|;lish a9 the Opremdieiit language will of 
Itself aecare its general adppti<NI(W tHp)a«gwngn pf U(pra(ure 
and polite fdaoatiPii, yet 4 ddlin tt be coiwidenad anperfluous 
to ergaatnOnOob a system of edueation as will fepiiitate tins 

nibMitf te the people *U the benefits deriv«h>o frpm 

it eamipw mpreouer bring up the youth w improved habits of 
‘nr^’lUld rtbrality, <«d wim increased fpelbsgs of respect f»r 
ihd goveminhnt and for the principles of tbe Bnglwib ruks 
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Aft»t Ml coiMicl«r&tk>ily the foUeiwleK aj^peM* tie me to bO'^ 
system wMcb i» best adapted fot oar Bengal Frovinoesi beinB 
fiMinded upon a dirisioB of laboim batweea tbotlefittntary aai# 
fatglief Branclasiof ethuAvtiotf, or hetwean what ia‘iBef» litera- 
ture and what forms a part - of science and the artl,< ai wsU^ 
aw upon » rising simle of eoralatibn. « 

A) prSfiaraliory sehocd shoald be gesdoatty establishodip* 
omry aitlaih^ to which aU riho ohoose to attend should be a^ 
ntUted', and* a College should be gradually estobUshed in every 
Coatnrissioaemhip to* wiHeh alt dbOuM be admittod who havO' 
aoqinVed a certain standard of proficient, and a portion of tho- 
students should be OoVemmrnt foutfdatioa seholars who'haris, 
obtained their schotanhips as prises ia the ziAah sohooiSk il^ti 
casTvs and religions, Christian, Mahossniedan ai|d< Hied<Miw 
should be admitted to the preparatory arihOots sMdi CoU^ysa* 
excepting only’ those degraded castes (tor instaneai the $wee^ 
era) With Wlium ttte Other MehomOiednns and Hindoea are- nofi , 
in the habit of associating, and* the wbido aystem should he agr * 
der the anthbrity of Guvernmeatand be auperintended by the- 
chief local anthotitiesi ibr maiance the Senbr Civil Servant 
in each xBlah, whether Judge or Collector, should bpok'riffirao’ 
President of the Committee of SnperialendenCO of t^ Prepoa- 
atory SohonI of thdt zillah and the Connnissioner* sti^U' 
preside in the Commrttee for the Superintendence of the Col- 
lege in hm> Division* and the M«ari>ers of tho Committeos botio 
of the Preparatory Seho- Is and CoUegea sbouhl be cboaeB- 
iadiseriminately in their sevOral districts for their superior via> 
tue and infiueiice, whether they be natives or Buropeads; of 
official or ultofficial persons. 

TIte plan of education will be as follows. Tho olyecf ofi 
tho Preparatory Sbhoots will be to iitaport! a knowledge of 
English IheraOure or of resiling, writhig and oosliposief'. id 
English and the object of the GoUogen will* ber to aibri itfl 
striMtinn in sctenhe and tho arts. 

Imtho Preparatory Sdhools, aftob the fitpt elentontMp 
bindos bane been got thiwugb, the bo^ wUI be carried tbn«M|^ 
tf* coiane of geutfrak history, followed- bv'aOpHatO 0istorfoa4lf, . 
Bnti'sod^anitl Inriiar—a oiMe vfhielii wUI, at- the. samo litofi 
open their ntindwto general knowlndpe, aad-givotlmm* att luHi 
qwswrtmice wjth the Bhglish language. Geography they* eiMi 

hM MU* b« lie (MCoiiBgt Cojmpii^Me^ 
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learn in t{ieprog:ressof the above histoNcal course and they 
wilt BimiiUaneoaHly acquire writing, the rudiments of Arith* 
metic and Grammar and English composition. 

The Colleges will contain Professors in the following 
departments. 

1st. Law, that noblest of all sciences, the general know- 
ledge of wiiieh isllie most advantageous to the subject. In 
thia departmetit all the students will learn the general principles 
of^Law as they are laid down in Biackstone and Paiey ; and 
after that, the Criminal law and such parts of the Civil law 
as are common to all classes, together with the science of plead- 
ing and joining issue. Besides these branches of the science, 
which will be common to them all, they will follow their own 
taste in applying themselves to the study of Hindoo, Mahoni- 
medan and English law, for which purpose the books at pre- 
sent available are the general regulations of Government. 
Macnaghten, Strange, translations of the Uidaya, Dayabhaga, 
and other Mahomedan and Hindoo Law books, and particu* 
larly the precedents of Anglo-Indian Law as thev are publish* 
ed in the reports of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut. But it 
may be hoped that, before long, a new code, tir rather an im* 

5 roved digest of Law will be formed, copies of which will be 
eposited in each College, and it will naturally form the chief 
ground work of the study in this department. Separate degrees 
should be conferred in what may be called the general depart- 
ment of Indian law, and in the three particular departments 
of the peculiar laws of the English, of the Hindoos, and of 
the JMahomedans. 

2d. Mathematics and Mechanics, including the practice 
df Land surveying. 

3d. Moral aud Political Philosophy, Logic, Natural 
History, Astronomy, Physic, Anat my, Chemistry and the 
Pine Arts may be added as opportunity offers. 

All the Teachers and Professors of the Preparatory 
Schools and Colleges should be chosen for their qualifications 
only without reference to religion and tribe, excepting "only 
the few aud degraded castes with whom the Mahonoledaos and 
Hindoos have as yet refusedT to associate. It is a gratifying 
fact that a variety of English works, particularly of our 
standard ^tothorsi have Cor many years past, been accumu- 
lating ki India, till at last the standard works of English 
^literti^e havedmcome cheaper, and consequently more acces- 
to the people than they are in England* Most Euro* 
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peans bring out wifh them to India a small library of our 
English Classics, and few carry any home with them ; hence 
there is a stock of these books in India continunlly on the 
increase and suffering little or no diminution. 

SECTION IX. 

The amelioration the system of public education will produce 
in the department of Law and in other tespoote* 

It will here be proper to point out some of the objects 
which 1 have in vieW, in my desire to raise up a body of well 
trained Advocates, such as the proposed system of education 
will gradually create. First, from toeir professional education 
and their acquaintance with former precedents, they will be 
able to restrain the Judge within the strict limits of the law, 
and to prevent any ill considered and hasty decisions which he 
might otherwise be disposed to make : nor will they be less 
useful to guard their clients against the corrupt exactions of 
the native officers of the Court which have always been so 
much complained of ; for the superior ^attainments of the new 
Advocates will qualify them to be entrusted with the exami<>> 
nation of the witness in open Court, together with many of 
the functions which are now performed by the native officers, a 
circumstance which must break the combination of the latter 
and diminish their influence, real or supposed, in the proceed* * 
ings. It is the boast of the English law, that the treachery 
and collusion of Counsel are crimes unheard ot in it : but this 
assertion is too limited, for whatever the subsistence, and all 
the prospects in life of a body of men depend on their obarac* 
ter tor integttty,^^ instances of delinquency wilt be rare among 
them. In short, it is a fact beyond all doubt that, in proper* 
tion as the people are enabled to entrust the entire manage- 
ment of their cases to Advocates, who are responsible to, and 
rewarded by themselves, in that same proportion ‘will the 
opinion that is entertained of the influence of tlie native 
officers of the Court diminish, and this, combined with the 
assurance that the |>roceedings, being drawn up in the native 
language of the Judge, are perfectly understood by him, will go 
far to restore confidence to our ^stem. 

But the most important of the improvements to be 
derived from the superior qualificattotts of the new Advocates, 
will be in the law itself. At present all the reports of deci- 
sions which have been published as well as th% best treatises 
and commentaries on the law (Macnagliten, Strange/ are 
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Iaiigiiag6f»». mA are coneeqtleiitl; inaeMMibla ta 
the ^dfuciites, who anef* cwreemaat only witb Pension^ iiMtio 
the pmfettiicniol eduoatioi ofl i^ho Jud^ so ooropkle^ nor bw 
leisure 00 ovbfie a» to udmitviii mesi caAesof bis obtaining^ ao 
ade<|uate knowledge, either ot iba. precedents uf the law or of 
tha"^ autfaorimillee treatisesralid^ coutmoataiies which have been 
nobUahod^^llti^^itM^ geoeraHy speoliiiigr,^ iit» prece^ 

dents bs oiia €o«rta of Ixm^ no fixed rules of 

juraatioe ana finboited, no iieferenoe in made lo fonaev decisions 
simiiin^ oaten tfi> dio saMe^ or iir cdher Courts^ but all castas 
are^ wrkbh (barf excaptims, ceferred to the nntive lss0 nfficerss 
(Ataftee md' Pandit) who' are themselves guided by no rlilo 
os ^preoedent, buir consult their original law books for every 
ense»i as if the poina of law had never beeu settled^ before, 
Heneo tha body of Aitglo ladtan law retains ito crude' and 
Qfigfnal cbataiqttr of a cottaedoo of general maxims^ without 
tie adchtioo) of auy^ of tho rules of applioatioa and prantioo 
whiob are aifordedby amattealiou to preoedwits and words of 
standard) authority^ miA hence die inoonsistenoy attd consequent 
frequent revisiotimnd upsetting of dectsioBBy the fteqneiii ap^ 
puais^ ned the eadlese liAtgallonf wiiich characterise our Indian 
jurisfimdencei 

Tho aaiural resRcdyr for this state of things constsis iw the 
educaliou to a professional knowledge of Anglo} Indian Latw, 
iiteluding tkt antbitiitaldve treatises* and reports which have 
been pitblishedf iu tiier EngUsh language, of a body of Advo** 
cbtrs, who, fi^oin their knowledge of the ftxod rulro and pre^ 
cedents oh the law, will give to its admiiibtrelton morOa 
settled. cbanraetBr,ifvndMti> the repOrta of oases ^whirir* have been 
already draww up, and in those which tbey^UMii^t easily bo 
indiieedi ta diww up berssfttiv precedents udH bO'. fbittid for 
euory new casoao it arisesi wheseby the* uaearraio% of tbe^ 
pfebenAmyttem atid*lhe sndfe^ litigation^ Whieh4t«caniidt fail to* 
perpoloats,. will by degases be obviated. At itresuiit, nobody 
in fenchisi^ttowBiwiMit tte law^ts nor. cam it ever be known tiortt 
' ibs^bat 8Wl|Aiir«s learning and respeotabiliiy and the praotiee of 
douidSiagjbiy ilu|wliMKlprec«d beiititrodnicedr. 

Bot# bench ahd bar are uupRmdnd Witbf auyr kind of legnl*« 
eddcBtfon^'Shib Ihodsitler is im saeb^a degradM.anddepsiident 
litliu<or(M)Uireiin geouring^tbo proper ad«»i>^ 
ntslral^ i^'jivsliesb ^Tbo law iii thisicdunwy miay(ueFy*prb«i^ 
oaKhdhWro^ unfearned^ instbad of tiwr lenfmod prsMv 
foe nU^ the olMc offioscoof ihaa Omnwiiiianb knuMt nr 
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I^at4ea1 move <of tfeek d«iljr itimo fthe'lMr oficora do. , JSo#- 
emj lhf|»e tesw tfaetiMeinlien tha^bar, w in £itgil{iad»:#i'tl 
becoiqe l^e dr|ioM'ary of !d»9 iogi^ <feM»rl«fige>of>fiie 
country, and will tend beaid<« to pnetnuta ita .eivdiBatioo by 
thek aupariMT «dueatio« nod aAtoiaaeota. A body- of men 
«:b(we piwfcfstoii ooiutista in ake conatattt cxeveiw; of thuir 
inUiUectMil faaultka 'Caniiot bait 'ue<)utre -a coiiadecabl« ia> 
Aiieiww in wHsifity, and indett^ndaat of the iMitruveneat SFhieb 
dbey wowid b# fiuw jto work W bnr, we ot^t to oiakc tbe 
jofuA el auehaii. Atudruiaeiit forthefeneni aaneiieration lof the 
.Indian .C'QMntiBily, by increaMng ibair .attaAranente through 
the meann of a profier education, and caising their ckatacter 
jwd the e^ti|llatieN in which they are held, hy tbemselnrea dad 
otlieie by rendering their aituatiena inoiie reapectalUe aiid 
independiwt. We HMiy he wre abo, that a «lae» of peof^ 
who owe their existence and their continued eptahitenanoe And 
^prospect vf promotion to our ayatem. vrill be tlioroughly at* 
tacbed to it and will take care to inculcate the aame sentunenta 
into nil those over whom they poeaeaa any linAueaea. , 

llfot tbe iMst, gratifying ireanlt Of the measuce, of intco* 
ducing the JBegliah language into the courts of law, will he 
the opening it will a^rd to. that amiable and much ia^red 
hran<^ of our national family the lade Britviis. They will 
of eouise be admitted to heo^e advocates in die OMtrts of 
.Jnatice,aad ibiur superior qualiheations will <i«ocnee for tbew a 
comfortable snhaistence, end will enable them at the aane time 
, to acquire a more compefoat knowledge of the law with its 
jrules aad precedhriU, end to reduce this knowledge to wrUia|g 
for tbe benahtnf the world. 1 know no measure that wilT 
oontfibate mere to reader the profesdon of the l,«w . m India 
respectable, sad to improre tbe law itself than lo make the 
- lioeopea to this highly useful and deserving elasr. 

The most distiaguufaed of the adKocates for iwtcfrUw and 
learning will be promoted to the othce of iafenor /aii^ or 
jSadder Ameen, which will increase the tBapehliatality <of both 
' those' callings, and will moreover greatly cotitirhaite to giwe 
consUtency to the law. As tbs heir , gt^aally iacieaeaa in. 
learning mtd the system of deehiitig l^jtuknnndfiMadente 
. hegitte te! develoiie itself, thw imtfwesandfmndttsae the.iate 
ofleers the uuarts. ns they arc eallsd* '"dipw only me te.iba 
wipfdy (he leeietog the hesoh aad bar eaght to posmas, ip# «f 
< eimote he dliqiteiised adth' < Thetnisl by iery will be mioMpab 
Virmly tntcadyeed. by i|s Wnf giasa m a pdaiiife to dm 
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Buropean aettlen and this, together with the use of their own 
cirii law like the Hindoos and Mahommedaus,' will be all the 
prcdeotion ’they 'will reouire. The criminal law of the country 
they will be subje> t to like all other classes. 

Tn (wder to seoUte for the public service the most able and 
intelligent of the youths who will be educated at the different 
colleges, and to diffuse a spirit of emulation throughout the 
whole system of education, it will be desirable to attach the 
privilege of being employed in the different branches of the 
public service in their several districts (commissioiiei ships) to 
the taJring of particular degrees and to the acquisition of a 
certain proficiency in the knowledge requisite for each depart- 
ment, for instance, the studentswho take a first degree may be 
Mtitled to employment in any department of the service they 
may prefer on the first vacanpy that oc< tirs in it, while, with 
them who take only a second degree, high proficiency in the 
qualifications necessary for any particular department may 
entitie them to be employed in that department. To all, 
however, who will thus enter the service in every depart- 
ment, -a commiaeiun should be given on behalf of the (]lo- 
vernraent, pledging it, that they will not be liable to be 
ousted from their situations except for some sufficient offence 
regularly proved against them, on proceedings which have 
been submitted to, and been approved of, by the superior au- 
thorities, else the education, of the young men will prove of liU 
tie benefit either to themselves or to the Government, or to the 
bulk of the people, but rather the reverse. This plan will also 
in a great measure put a stop to the odious influx of foreigners 
whordlow t^ European officers from one district to another, 
and, by confining the employment of the natives to their own 
district, their situations will become more valuable to them, 
they will have a stronger motive for preserving their character 
-and altogether they will become more responhible and trust* 
worthy persons. 

Another advantage of this system of education will be, 
that the maeociation of .all castes, Christian, Mahommedan and 
Hindoo, in dte same schools And colleges will tend rapidly to 
diminidt, phltfads already been *found to do, the ungenial and 
pernicioMlniNience those distinctions ; and to amalgamato 
all^lxpwp into olto great and united whole, and the noion of all 
in Aetalitdy of literature, will rapidly create a omn*. 

mon veroMular,. tongue, not pure English perhaps, hutsuffi* 
deojtly aii^ to it, emdly to admit tlw nitroduetton by 
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weans of translations of our scientific works, and by degrees, 
it will become sufficiently improved to become the medium of 
the formation of a new national literature. 

Tbe Schools and Colleges, being for the most part found- 
ed by the Government anck being all of them regulated aud 
superintended by its officers, the most ample means will be af- 
forded of training up the minds of the rising generation in ha- 
bits of respect and attachment to the Government and institu- 
tions of the country, and, indeed, their minds without any 
training, will naturally take this bias from the consciousness 
that they owe the benefits arising from their education to tbe 
bounty and wise regulations of the Government, and from the 
habit of looking upon its servants and representatives as the 
ai bilers of their prospect of success in life. 

Moreover these Schools and Colleges will, of all others,' 
be the places where a kindly and cordial intercourse will take 
place between the native youth and their European superiors, 
such as can never take place in those seminaries, where the 
students are conducted in languages which are mostly unkn(»wn 
to the European community ; and the youth will be brought 
up, not, as at present, to feel apprehension at the very name 
or an European, but with a thorough knowledge of our views 
and habits, and with feelings of the most friendly nature to- 
wards us. But a system of education organized and controlled 
by the Government, is too generally recognized as a legiti- 
mate engine of state policy to require any further remarks, 
and I will.only refer to the example of Imperial France, and 
to the fact, that, even in England, tbe royal foundations nourish 
in the minds of the youth a spirit of loyalty and attachment to 
existing institutions to an extent to which no other seminaries 
are found to do it. 

The Government will likewise be able to impress upon 
the minds of the rising generation by a regular and systematic 
operation from one end of India to the other, tha^ the summus 
hmos consist in virtue and truth and honesty and the summum 
dedeeus in the reverse of these qualities and the youth thus edu- 
cated, will acquire habits of veracity and sense of honor which 
will become the foundation of a superior scale of morality in 
India. But the institution of a system of public education 
without any^ additional pains being taken, will go far to ac- 
complish this object, for in all large societies of well educated 
youths, the natural amiability of virtue and honesty will al- 
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ways establish their own Dre-emieence md the self-esteem of 
the youths or their fear . ot shamOt will as invariably induce 
them to adopt those principles^ as the standard and rule of their 
conduct. In this consists the ** high tone ’ of our English 
Public schools and of all public schools all over the world and 
^ is a feeling which it is the object ^f every good and wise 
government to foster and cherish, as well from a regard to the 
welfare of all its subjects, as to secure integrity and upright 
conduct in those persons who are destined to become its own 
servants. ^ 

the course of my observations I have not adverted to 
feip^e education, because it is a necessary consequence of the 
superior education of the male portion of the community, which 
it will encourage and improve ; but it cannot be made to pre- 
cede it, or even to be contemporary with it in the present state 
of Indian society. We cannot at present penetrate into the 
recesses of the Zenanas, but the youths whom we educate will 
lit their turn become fathers of families, and being fully sensi- 
ble of the superior advantages of their own education they 
will be sure to impart a portion of them to their female children. 
In addition to this, when we consider the feelings with which 
an enlightened native must at present regard the deplorable 
mental inferiority of his own wife, we may feel assured that 
the education of their female children will be a necessary con- 
sequence of the education of men, and it may be hoped that 
in the course of two or three generations, the Native Ladies 
of India will recover their station in society, with the power 
of humanising and polishing all around them of which they 
have been deprived by barbarism alone. 

SECTION X. 

JJhe on whicl^ we have to depend for the institution of a 

sys^m of public education, throughout India. 

the sebools $^nd cqlleges which compos^ the frame 
worh of the system q$ education, which has been detailed, will 
be established ft, om time to timO' as funds are readily available 
for the purpose, no ^easonabld objection cau be made on the 
-score orexpence. ^ By degrees also more private foundations 
Willbe, established, .like the Agra and Yidyaiayft Colleges, 
Subject to the general organization and control of the system, 
and both and Natives will found additional Pro- 

^^rships and Scholarships in the Colleges, which have been 
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already established jfnd will maintain additional teachers ill 
the preparatory Schools. As the demand for education hi*- 
creases and privAte Seminaries begin to be in vogue, it will be- 
come practicable, and ^perhaps necessary with a view to keep 
up the respectability of the Government Schools and Colleges, 
to require a certain sum for the education of every youth, and 
the amount thus collected will eventually go far to defray the 
salaries of the teachers and professors and the other expences 
of the establishments. Perhaps also the nobles and people of 
England* who lately subscribed a large fund to procure trans- 
lations of Asiatic? works, which can at best form a very unim- 
portant superstructure to our own highly advanced system of 
literature and science, will contribute something to lay the 
foundation of a better system throughout the continent of 
India, and to raise from the dust millions of their fellow jcrea- 
tures, who can look to them alone for the amelioration of their 
present condition. 

These are the outlines of a system of education, the 
gradual adoption of which, acting subsidiary to the introduc- 
tion of the English language in our public offices and -Courts 
of law, will secure for our subjects, of all classes and religions, 
the best education it is in our power to be^stow upon them, And 
a general intelligence will be diffused throughout the country, 
causing an increase in its resources and in the happiness of the 
people which cannot fail to add strength to the Government. 

SECTION XI. 

General observations on the political tend^mey of the views 
which have been exposed in these pages. 

To speak more generally of the political effect of the 
system which has been developed in these pages, the natives, 
in the pursuit of English literature and English Institutions, 
will cease to desire or to seek independence after their former 
fashion, which they will forget, acquiring in' its»place a sort of 
national character which may be denominated Anglo-Indian* 
or, more strictly speaking, a direction of their thoughts and 
vieWs towards what is English. * The tw<4 nations will eveiT 
year become mure and more amalgamated, and their union will 
be confirmed by the coalition the influential natives jvill form 

* Thi« is not to be eipecteH, The revenue of India, prvperly adntaiitsrad , 
ia amply snfficieut for ever; parpoae of inproveneot. 
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with the Europeans, composing both parties in the state; vir* 
.with the Governinent party to oppose, and with the populat 
party to obtain^ greater privileges and a representative form of 
Government 

As the mass of the wealth and influence of the country 
Rtust always reside with ihe natives, they will be courted by 
both parties^ and concessionsViU from time to time be made to 
them till at last they will become only a part of one great 
whole, united in the equal administration and enjoyment of one 
civil government, and the executive power will be vested, in a 
Governor General deputed from England, as at pre&tent, or 
perhaps in a dynasty of kings, chosen from a younger branch 
of the Royal Family of England. This too is no theoretical 
view, but is a process we already see in partial operation. The 
natives of Calcutta who have imbibed our language and ideas, 
endeavour to, better their condition by watching over and im- 
proving the administration and form of the Government, while 
those who retain their native education and ways of thinking, 
look for their amelioration only to the subversion of the Go- 
vernmeirt altogether. 

Opposed to this is the system of withholding from the 
natives the means of acquiring European knowledge, whereby 
they are Jeft to brood over their present exclusion and their 
former independence, without any new direction being given to 
their views or any new object substituted f )r that, which they 
have lost. A continuance in this line of policy presents, 1 
think no very flattering prospect even of a long duration of 
our power ; certainly, when that power shall from any cause 
cease to exist, the disunion of the two nations will be final 
and complete, and, having no sympathy for iis, nor for any 
thing belonging to us, but so long a score agninst us, the 
natives will drive us off the face of the land and will root out 
even such small and scattered remembrances as we may have 
left behind. In that day too (God forbid that we should con- 
tinue to follpwitbe policy that will lead to it) we shall have a 
poor account to render of the trust we have received of these 
realms, at the hands of providence, a trust so extraordinary 
andvanprecedanted, that it can be accounted for in no other 
way than by supposing that it has for its object the regenera- 
tion of of the families of the human race. 

(Signed) C. E. TREVELYAN* 
Kofkh, May 21, 1830. 
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ESSAY 

IN CONTINUATION OF THE FORMER ONE ON THE BEST 
MEANS OF INTBODUCINO THE SUPERIOR KNOWLBDOB 
OF EUROPE INTO INDIA — WRITTEN, 8TH AUGUST, 1832. 


The accompanying; is a transcript of a 
iDtroductioo. paper which I wrote at Kotah upwards 

of two years ago, and the Boondee affair occurring before I 
was able to give the finishing stroke to it, it was laid by at the 
time and 1 have never taken it up since. As 1 have no inten> 
tioii of publishing it, or even of presenting it in an official 
form, I have not considered it necessary to make any alti^ra- 
tion in it, but, such as it is, it contains the substance of my 
opinions on the important subject to which it relates. 

Tlie natural proceoa by Tlie natural connection between the 
P^gre®* of Conquest ai^ language has 
vilizftiion adopt the hn- not, I think, been suniciently iitider** 
i;oiigAfind 8)Bteinof learo- stood by the European rulers of India. 

conquerors. Subjection to a toregn power is certain* 

ly ati evil, but when that subjection has 
once been established, it is not an evil that the rulers of the 


country should carry on their business in the language with 
which they are best acquainted, and, if in addition to this^ 
their language contains a literature replete with knowledge 
and improvement to the conquered people, which is always 
the case where one nation is subdued by another in a higher 
state of civilization, the advantages to the former are still 
greater. The necessary consequence of this change is, that 
the conquered nation adopts the literature and system of learn-* 
ing of the conquerors; an inundation of new ideas takes place, 
and, forgetting vtheir old habits of independence; the genius of 
the conquered nation takes entirely a new direction, and they 
study to improve their condition upon the principles of the 
new system which has been imposed upon them, in this 
manner each day produces a closer union between the two 
nations. The vernacular idiom becomes saturated with the 


terms and forms of expression of the new literature until it 
ripens into a language which is common to both parties. The 
conquered people, instead of opposing, endeavour to emulate^ 
their masters. By degrees, as they. succeed in doing so, they 
are admitted to greater privileges, and, in the end, , both be« 
come an united people in the full possession of all the advan- 
tages which the superior civilization of the former conquerors 
was calculated to bestow upon them. 
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The •nme exemplified This IS *the intariable process \rhich 

TiVi rveriL^Nlrman^Coo’ wherever a nation in aii 

queaiB. inferior grade of civilization has be a 

' conquered by abother, which is in a 
more imp bved state^ and, if it were otherwise, the ends of 
pVovidence would be defeated, for which it is reasonable to 
suppose that such sweeping revolutions are permitted. The 
Itomans at once civilized the nations of Europe and attached 
them to their rule by romanimug them, or in other words, by 
ihaking their own literature the standard literature of the 
countries which they conquered, and educating the people in 
the ideas and principles of the Roitians. The attention of all 
parties was thus directed to a common object, And, as the pro- 
vincials of Britain, Spain, Gaul, Africa, Sec, had no ambition 
except to become like the Romans, and to share their privi- 
leges witli them, they were for centuries, distinguished as the 
most faithful and obedient subjects of the empire. Even the 
Norman conquest, severe as it was, has done good. It must 
be allowed that it was better for Our ancestors, that their Nor- 
mAn masters should understand the business which came before 
them, and hence the adoption of Norman French in the 
Courts, was in itself abeneticial measure. The ultimate^ con- 
sequences, however, were far more important — for French 
becoming in this way the language of education and polite 
literature, our own rude tongue was improved by, a profuse 
introduction of French words and ideas, till a common idiom 
Vms formed, which was understood by both parties in the 
State, and then of course, the original French was no longer 
required. 

Our language, which was originally in th§ highest degree 
unrefined, and totally unfitted for any but the common pur- 
poses of life, has not been brought to its present degree of 
perfection by any internal improvement, but by borrowing 
Kberally from a more generous source. So long as we had no 
literature of our own, the languages of education and science 
were FVench and Latin. Upon thesO models our scholars 
formed their taste, and from these they derived their ideas and 
forms of expression, which they naturally introduced info their 
ov»n language-^ not only as being the most familiar to them, 
butae:ihe only ones which were at all calculated to convey 
tlieijf ineaning. Hence the English language was by degrees 
rifieiied into a proper lAedium, for the formation of a national 
Uleraiure, gnd the same has taken place among all the nations 
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on the continent, villein Russia it is still, in progress. The 
languages of education there, being French and Latin, while 
the uauTe Russian offers as yet nothing worth learning. 

The isme in reaped to , The Arebiao conquerors and the 

Mog.l dyn»ty i. I»di.foU»*eaeiKt. 
and 13 of the aune^ed ly the same policy as the Normsns did. 

' W herever they established their power 
their language became the language of business and polite 
education^ and this has done more to create a national feeling 
in their favour, and to reduce the distance which existed 
between them and the conquered people than any of their 
other institutions. 


The effect which hag Jf to follow the same COUrsO 

!d«"ledu“l"'cis^ it cannot be doubted that similar resulte. 
thi> people and upon their would follow, and, indeed^ aa far as it 
digpusitioii iowtirdg our tried, they have exceeded our 

RRiue gygieio hag been tried warmest expectation. 1 he nrst occa- 
hy US. sipn on which the plan of giving 

English education to the natives was. 
fairly tried^ was at the Hindoo College at Calcutta. The 
boys educated there present an exact counterpart to the Roman 
provincials, and they are far superior to them in proportion as 
our system is more advanced than that of the Romans, Hav- 
ing never been taught their own Shasters aftid ctl>er books of 
the Hindoo religion, of course they are quite free from the 
prejudices of their countrymen. Proud of their superior at- 
tainments and animated by the spirit of a more enlightened 
system, they are full of that self-ei^teem and regard furchara;c- 
ter, the want of which forms such a lamentable defect in the 
mass of their countrymen, who are still subject to the degrad- 
ing influence of their own systeni and they are distinguislied 
for a romantic love of trathy the search for which seems ^ 
constitute the main object of their lives. Their intellectu^, 
condition,^ however? although far advanced beyond that 
their countrymen is still one of imitation — their ideas an^ 
views and hopes of bettering their condition are ail formed 
upon the English model, and the eagerness v^ith which they 
court European society, is one*of their principal characterise, 
tigs. They look upon us as their natqral protectors and bene** 
factors. The sumypit of their umbiiiqii is to imitate us, and, 
under pur jiuspices, tVy hope to effect a gradual impnivemel^j; 
in their institutions and to rajse their countrymen from their 
preit^nt degr{|.^ed state to a btgber rank in civiliaation. 111 
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dkoTt, these youths have been completely %A.nglicised, and, at 
the same time that they have been raised to a much higher 
st»te of intellectual improvement, they have been converted 
into most obedient and willing subjects.* Unlike their uneth> 
lightened countrymen of the old regime, whose sole specific 
for bettering their own condition is to expel the English from 
the country altogether, they have no idea of any improvement 
except what brings them into connection with the English, 
and is to be worked out with the assi^^tance of English protec- 
tion and English example and instruction. This, I content, 
is the real way of at once fulfilling the awful trust which has 
been reposed in us by the care of these realms, and of retain- 
ing possession of them for a longer period than we could do 
under any other line of policy. This was the policy which 
was pursued by the Romans, the Normans, the Arabs of the 
Caliphate and the Moguls of India, ,and although they all 
derived advantage from it, we shall derive still greater and 
shall work a still mightier change than any of them, inasmuch 
as we have a far more improved system of learning and a much 
larger fund of civilization to communicate. 


The bttis of this tyfieiii According to this system, Sanscrit, 
Arabic and Persian will be gradually 
•od PertitQ no Uoguageo dispensed With as languages which it is 
obligatory either upon Englishmen or 
pablio i)uio«M..diDtb« natives to acquire with a view to the 
..toaiion onljr of Bnalith transaction of the business of Govern- 

JEnglish and the vernacular 
language of the country will aloqe be 
used for this jpurpose. The relative extent to which these two 
languages will be used will of course depend upon circum- 
stances ; but, generally speaking, English will be the written 
language of educated people, particularly in papers which re- 
tire perspicuity, and the use of argument and the records of 
me courts which are presided over by Englishmen, or by per- 
sons conversant^ith the English tongue will naturally be kept 
in the same language. 

It woidd take a long time to point out all the advantages 
which ufonla tesult from^this change. 

1st. As the Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
^ by Persian languages contain the whole bo- 
remiwtos tbastscly ofcbeir dy of the Hindoo and Mahomedan sys- 

‘be Pundits and Moulavees are 
th. •troDge.t in* their chief expounders and most zealous 
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d\iie«me,ot wiU_be held onl« supporters^ the fountaiii.hc^dor th^two 
to ib<;m to coltivMe ■ new gystgms will be dried' up by making.- the 

ByKteni which will b« sure w i u 

to raw tiiejii to B hi^h de- Study of these languages nO longer ob- 
gree ul civilisatioD. iigatory, while, on the other hand, the 

strongest inducement will be held out to 
the people, far stronger than any system of education can sup- 
ply, to actpiire a literature and system of learning which will 
be n plete with benefit to them, and will assuredly raise them 
from their present degraded state to one of great comparative 
civilization. By rendering the study^of the one no longer of 
any use and ' encouraging the study of the other, quite a new 
direction will be given to the ideas of the natives, and we shall 
get rid of all that is bad in their system without once opposing 
it or coming into collision with it. 

The confleqiiencefl which The identity of the religion and civil 
Brel.keiyto.e^uUfroiniie. |j f Mahomedaus and Hin- 
pnratiiig their law <rom , . , , , i 

their religion and preseotJ* doos, which makes their laws unchange- 
iiKcittotheminaDliluglish by giving them the sauctioB of re- 

ligion, and makes the study of religion 
obligatory upon every body who desires to acquire a know- 
ledge of worldly wisdom^ is the cause which has tended most 
to retard the progress of improvement among these nations and 
to render their prejudices stubborn and difficult to be over- 
come. Now the case will be quite altered, and, by separat- 
ing their law from their religion, we shall strike at the root of 
the whole system. Extracted from their religious books and 
presented to them in an English dress, which will have notli|irng 
in common with the genius of* their religion, law will be coasi* 
dered by the rising generation merely as a part of the Civil 
policy of the country, and, as such, it will be discussed by thean, 
and alterations will be suggested fot its improvement, and, wb^n 
this begins to take place, the genius of the people will be 
changed. The barrier, which is opposed to amelioration by 
the religious character of their present system, vi^ill be broken 
down, and they will become as susceptible 6f the highest 
civilization as any other nation upon earth, Religious in- 
struction also Will no longer b§ obligatory upon them owing 
to Us disconnection with the law, while tha E<igji»b 
and literature will become an indispensable attainment, and, 
with this amazing advantage, we may safely leaye the 
master Itf" achieve his final triumph over the Mullah 
Pundit. • 
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The improvement which 2dly. The J^Aglish Judges and other 

«"rt!Sfion'ofjM«2*fri' functionaries having to carry on busi- 
the prooeediDgfl of the nesS in the language with which they 
Coorts treiog *>^*^.*“ are best acquainted, will be able to do 
Sadje ii beet aeqaainted^ it With uittch greater facility and ease to 
Tide pages '^, ^,27,^ theiuselves, and of course with a better 
^ wancxed ehanca of being able to exercise a clear 
and unembarrassed judgment, and the 
nativea, perceiving this, will place increased confidence in their 
decisions and the influence of the native omlah will proper* 
tionably diminish. The mbst important thing to the subject 
is, that the ruler should understand his case and decide justly 
upon it, and, so long as this point is secured, it matters not tn 
wnat. language the proceedings are held. The object of the 
proceedings of alaw Court is to assist the Judge in coming to 
a proper decision, and it is certainly ar misapprehension of the 
ends of justice to have them in any other language but that 
with which the Judge is best acquainted. 

Aod from tbe Enropeau 3rdly. By having the Records of 

to £'*pro«edi'ig"'of*IK Courts kept in English, publicity 
CoorCfl. Will be given to their proceedings in 

the quarter in which it is most likely 
to act as a check upon the European functionaries, and by this 
means the most powerful controlling power upon earth will be 
brought to the assistance* of justice or the sense of shame and 
public estimation. A controlling power far more effectual 
than any which the Government can exercise. The publication 
of the proceedings of the Courts in the Native languages and 
the comments which Ure made upon them in the native papers 
neither ha^ve, nor ever can have, much influence upon the 
European functionaries. To most of their countrymen they 
ere ^sealed book, and eveiijf they happen to be afterwards 
trani^ated, they do not carry much authority with them. It 
*is only European publicity or th# estimation in which they are 
^held by thdir countrymen whicti the European functionaries 
stand in awe of. 

t Having got rid of Feraian 4thlyw O uf youbg Civilians being re- 

toTteo«,wSc*»" fro“ of learning 

iiMiinthe LawiMdtyv- Persian, whioU' not only takes up the 
tMn .r AdniimtraUoii of greater part of tihAir time in College, buj 
repa.™ V.i^ of llttlo or no 
baviDg aiirnatborUa^ve di- avail for the nei^^ three years, 

i«wt‘on'&o'ceiutry ** devbte themselves to 
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other objects^ and thoir attention will naturally be directed to 
the acquirement of a more perfect knowledge of the vernacu-* 
lar tongue of the country and of our system of administration* 
Above all, it is de6ir&d>le to give a legal education to those 
who are intended for the law, and nobody ought to be admitted 
into the line who has not taken such a degree as will ensure a 
competent legal qualificatii)D. 

Materials for this purpose are not wanting even at present,, 
but still it is of the first importance that such an authoritative 
digest of every branch of law should be formed as will facili- 
tate the study — will make both bench and bar from their own 
knowledge independent of the rescripts of the Moofties And 
Pundits, and by promoting the general knowledge of the 
Law, and giving certainty and precision to its administration, 
will secure every kind of property and lessen the extended 
litigation which at present arises from the absence of these 
conditions. 

The rest of the students also should be made to pass a 
similar examidatiou in the fiscal and police regulations of the 
Government, which it is to be hoped will soon be formed>into 
an intelligible code as well as the judicial. When this system 
comes into operation we shall hear no more of Heaven born 
Judges and baby Magistrates learning their duty at the ex- 
pence of the property and rights of the people ; and when to 
their more perfect education we add the advantage of carrying 
on business in their own tongue, we shall have the l>est posssi- 
ble security for their duties being properly performed, and a 
new impulse will be given to the ascendancy of the JBuropean 
character, the influence of which will last for many ages until 
the natives become as advanced as we are ourselves. 

The increase which will 5thly. Having got rid of Arabic, 
Sanscrit and Persian, an enormous sav- 
the law by getting rid of ing of human labour will be effected to 
three of the foar laogaages elasses of the Community both Euro- 

in which the law is at pre« , ^ 

ieiit contained, and reduc- puau and .N ative. 

ing atl the legal knowledge 

which is to be foond in 

them into an anthoritative 

digest io the English lao- 

goage. 

At this moment there is a great deal more of law and 
other knowledge which is required for the transaction of the 
business of the Anglo Indian Government in the English lan- 
guage than in any other, and^ when an authoritative digest of 
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criminal taw and of Mahomadan and ^Hindoo Civil law it 
GOin()iled 9 which will teduce into tho English language all 
thote ^eOemry parts of legal knowledge which are still wrapt 
up in the 'Arabic and Sanscrit^ there wttl be nothing left to be 
desired. 

As the whole of the ^legal knowledge of the country will 
now be displayed in one language instead of being separately 
locked up in the ignotcB regione^ of Sanscrit and Arabic ^ it 
follows that the persons who devote themselves to the study, 
whether European or Native, will be able to acquire a much 
more extended knowledge of the science than can be done at 
l^resent, and there will consequently be less uncertainty in the 
taw and less room for chicanery and error. Law will no 
longer be the abstruse and almost unknown science which it is 
at present, nor will students be deterred by the impossibility of 
making themselves masters of a profession, the kntiwledge of 
which is hid in four different languages, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian and English. A new impulse will be given to the 
stjudy, and reports of cases and authoritative treatises will 
multiply from all quarters of the country, and it is worjthy of 
observation that even in the present state of the law, distract- 
ed as it ils among so many different languages, the only eilorts 
which have been made to improve it, have been in the English 
language, while the three remaining languages have not pro- 
duced a single attempt of the kind. The places of the IVI oof- 
ties And Pundits, or particular professors of Mahomedan and 
Hindoo Law, will now be occupied by the legal advocates of 
the Oew system, and the distinctions which are perpetuated by 
the learned languages of the Mahomedaus and Hindoos will 
gradually cease until all classes of this distracted community 
become united in one common nationality which may properly 
be called Anglo Indian. The English language and system 
will be the common pursuit and point of approximation of all 
classes of the community, and with a common literature, com- 
mon learningt^^and common laws they will gradually ripen into 
an united and great nation. 

Th^coiisfqiisnceB^hich 6tb. The barrier which is opposed 

must result from settipgnd l artificial svstems of Arabic 

of the barrier which is op. arunmai sysiems oi Araoic, 

posed between as BDd the i^anscrit and Persian, having been rc- 

iiatites by the general moved. We shall be bfought into imihe- 

contact with the natives of the 

to both of ns, and aobsti- couiitry. We 'shall leatn nothing but 

MM. oftbe rXra.*“ the coHoquial tahguage of the country 
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and they will learn mothiog but English^ and Apes it not 
stand to reason that shall understand each o&er better 
than we do at present, when we both devote our attention to 
a neutral language which is equally unknown to both ? 

As English will now become the standard and polite 
literature of the country, and as all legal and technical terms 
must be borrowed from it, the colloquial languages of the 
country will gradually become saturated with it, which will 
facilitate our acquisition of the language of the natives as 
much as it will facilitate their acquisition of our language. 

The direct and immediate consequence of the present .sys- 
tem is to maintain a barrier between ourselves and the nativesi 
which prevents any approximation by means of an assimilation 
of language and ideas, and deluges the languages of the country 
with words which are unknown to both of us. It is a system 
which perpetuates our separation from any community of lan- 
guage-, manners and ideas with thematives, and keeps us from 
any knowledge of each other. 

The immediate effect of the opposite system, as has been 
before described, is to reduce the distance between u$ and to 
facilitate our mutual communication and knowledge of each 
other. All barriers will be cast aside, each will confine his 
studies to the language of the other and the language, of the 
country, engrafted with the language of law, literature and 
science to an extent far exceeding what has taken place from 
the Persian, will gradually ripen into a common language" 
which will be fitted for the formation of a national literature, 
and for the transaction of every kind of business whether of a 
public or private nature. Once arrived at this point the origi* 
nal English will be dispensed with as an instrument which has 
done its work, as Latin was on the continent of Europe and 
Norman French in England under similar circumstances, and 
all the literary talent of the country will be employed i» im- 
proving the common national tonjgue." This is the process by 
which the English language has been brou^it to its 
improved state by ingrafting upon it the Frencii and Latin 
literature, and the same process must be gone through wherever 
a whole people are to be improved by the geuer|i^l introduction 
of a foreign system of learning. ^ 

The rjp«|ron why BoKlbb The reason why English will be in- 
wiil be inirodneed Jh® troduced into the vernacular tongues of 

\eriiacakir Infigitegei of the ^ T- . i x x x i. 

country, after it haibeen India to a much greater extent tnan the 
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^6 fitablifhed a • the Persiati has ever hsen, is to be found in 
greater Tite^lt' itTaD *^6 superior adventAges which is offered 
PereiaD has ever beea. to the natives by the former. The sys- 
tem of learning which Persian contains 
is hardly supenor to that which the Hindoos before possessed^ 
and the conseq|uence is that they study irmerely as the Govern* 
ment language, to the extent which is necessary for the trans- 
action of public business. . English, on the contrary, presents 
the most advanced system of learning which the world has yet 
beheld, and/ when it is once brought into use by its adoption 
as the Government language, it will be studied for its own 
Stdce by all classes to a much greater extent than is required 
for the mere transactiou of business. The Hindoos, in parti- 
cular, who have never shewn, the least inclination to study the 
literary and scientific works of the Mahomedans, further than 
they were obliged with a view to acquire a practical know- 
ledge of Persian, have, shewn the utmost zeal in the prosecu- 
tion of their English studies. 

, English is not more dissimilar to the native languages 
;)ow, than Persian was, when it was first introduced ; 
when English once begins to be adopted as the language of 
polite education, the difference between them will every day 
diminish. Even before the language began to be regularly 
taught, the natives evinced the practicability of intodiicing Eng- 
lish words into their vernncular tongue ad libitum^ by the vo- 
luntary adoption of a number of English designations and legal 
terms; and, when the laws are studied by them in English, 
and scientific and literary education, is carried on in the same 
language ; it is impossible to say to what extent this process 
will be carried. 


Another reason why our learning will have a much more 
powerful effect upon the language and habits of thinking of 
the natives of India than that of the Mahomedhns ever had, 
is, that we shall encourage the general knowledge of it by the 
establishmept ef schools and colleges, and by the formation of 
an extended and systematic plan of educating the people, 
which is an advantage the Mahomedan learning never enjoyed 
in India. , > . , 

The foriDetios' ^ of ao xhe information of an authoritative 

"W* .»« •*“ 

jiili :|a an indis- Ifiw in the English language, is a n^s- 

j^rt j*f the .y^ sarv part of Uie plan > for getting rid of 
the three leaded lanpagos which at 
iaDgaageaoftbe country. present prevail in India, and substitut- 
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ing English for thentf all. All the Mahoinedan and Hindoo 
ciyil law^ which yet remains buried in the obscurity of the 
Arabic and Sanscrit, must be rescued from them and incor- 
porated with the geiferal digest of the laws in the English 
language, and the necessity of studying those worse than 
unprofitable languages, will then entirely cease. 

The improvement in the law, and the increase in the gene- 
ral knowledge of it, which must also take place from the for- 
mation of an authoritative digest, is a copious subject of itself, 
to which it would not be doing justice to allude in a casual 
manner. 1 have remarked in a previous part of this paper, 
upon the great benefit that would result from reducing the 
whole of the Indian law into the English language, which al- 
ready contains the most valuable portions of it ; whereby the 
time and labour spent in acquiring three difficult languages, 
will be saved ; the whole body of Indian law .wi\l be placed 
at every body’s disposal, and the uncertainty which arises from 
the present limited knowledge of it will be avowed. 

The organisation of an Another necessary part of th^ system 
« ‘he organization of an extended plan 
the avstem, viite pages 32, 01 education, upon which Subject I have 
S3, .34, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, present, to what is 

per. * P®’ contained in the annexed paper.^ The 

distribution of the country into divisions 
and zillahs, naturally suggests the formation of a college at the 
head-quarters of every division, for the study of the higher 
branches of literature aod science, and a preparatory school in 
every zillah, for instruction in the English language, and by 
degrees the system would be extended by branch schools in every 
pergunna under the superintendence of theTahseeldar and even 
in every large village. An university on a grand scale ought 
also to be established at Calcutta and another Allahabad, to 
both of which all classes of our subjects should be admitted ; 
both English, half caste, Mohomedan and Hindoo. These 
universities would form the heart of the system to which the 
life blood would be continually flowing and returning. They 
would be resorted, to by young men ' from all the provincial 
colleges to finish their education — the highest honors would be 
granted by them and, the professor of the Colleges would be 
. supplied from way that the masters of the 

aillah iTrom the Colleges. As the 

unirersities would be preside<l over by the most learned jPro- 
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fess<H'8, and as their reputation' and respectability would be 
such as to iudliice even English gentlemen to* send their .sons to * 
tfaem^ for their education, it cannot be doubted that natives of 
rank would do the same and their example would be followed 
the Division Colleges, all over the country natives of rank 
and respectability cannot be expected to send their sons to our 
Colleges on their present low footing, and the only way in 
which this great step in the progress of improvement can be 
attained is by raising the character of our system of education 
in the manner proposed. 

Means abonld be pro- In order to make this system of edti- 
L?w cation of as much practical use as pos- 

^rnci aI Cotleises, vide pages sible, every College ought to be provided 
30, 37, 38 of the ac- ^ Professorship in the Laws of the 
oompanying paper. country. The digest of the laws ought 

to form a principal subject to study, and ndbody ought to be 
admitted to practice as an advocate who has not taken a degree 
in the department* In the accompanying paper, 1 have ad- 
verted to the improvement which would take place in the Law 
and advantages which would result to society from raising up a 
body of well trained and enlightened advocates, and 1 shall not 
therefore dwell upon the sulyect here* 

The Ivgut ftadie# of the The legal studies of the young Civi- 

varMiiniofthiityRtcm. that of the natives, bad better be carried 
. on in like manner . at the two univer- 
sities which will greatly add to the reputation of those institu- 
tions, and will form another great inducement to the native 
aristocracy to send their sons to receive their education there. 
The familiar intercourse also which must take place there be- 
tween the youth of both nations will soften their prejudices, 
and, by giving each a better knowledge of the other, will add 
much to the popularity of our officers, and will tend to correct 
many errors into which they naturally and almost necessarily 
fall at present m their treatment of the natives. The young 
Civilians ought also to be obliged to attend the sittings of the 
Siidder DeWlnee and Nizamut Adawluts for a certain number 
of terms, - 

Th. 'fkllowiM .r. the These improvements, however, are 

*11 in pr^. ..d Jh. foNowine 

~ are the pnly powts which require im- 

mediate attention. 
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Ist. To Adopt measurea 
for compoAmn; ao AothoritA* ^ 


To concert measures for com- 


«;eXWA";^;nr« r'-IS !»“»‘ 0 ritative digest of ladiaa 
Law in all its branchea. law. in all its branches^ upon the forma[* 
tiqn of which niainly'depends the pfaii 
of getting rid of Arabic, Sanscrit and Persian, the improve- 
ment of the law and the legal education both of English and 
Native branch of the profession. , 


encourate tho 2ndly- To adopt measures for enoua- 
^ the* N.ilve?* by waging the study of English literature 
mnkinir it the lanKnage of among the Natives without producing 

de‘Vie"2r&"fe"w: change or affecting any ex- 

31 of the Accoinpaojiog isting interests. The first and great 
paper. means of etfecting this object is to make 

English the language of political corres- 
pondence with the Native Courts, fjjrnishing a Persian trans- 


lation for the present, in those cases where it is require ^ X 
have dwelt upon this point at some length in the annexed paper, 
and I earnestly request that due attention may be paja to, it* 
A mode so unexceptionable and at the same time so ejflfeet'ual 
of introducing the greatest blessing which we have to, bestow 
upon the natives, can hardly be imagined. No existing inter- 
ests will be affecting, no bpdv will be deprived of bis siibsjsr. 
tence, and yet the adoption of English correspondence bytlie, 
princes and nobles of India, will do more iowards bringiagitie' 
study into vogue among the natives than any other means 
which Could be addpced. 


l^his m^Asnre will soon be productive^ of the mpst import- 
ant results in our own^proyiaces, and seeing English in familiar 
use in the highest department otthe State, the people will 
begin to wonder that,. Persian is still permitted to Unger In the 
lower grades. One of the principal drawbacks which has 
hithertq retarded the study of English is, the discredit arising 
fron^ its having beefl| abandoned to Baboos an^ ether low peo- 
ple, but nqvF the reverse of this will be the case. It 'yUl at 
once be establishf^flv AS language of polite cofrespondeiicei,’ ^ 
and the character of the. sturdy will be, so much raised, that it 
will become an ohjept qf ainbitipu to the first Natives in the 
country to pursue jt.i In common with all other departments 
of the Qpvernment the substitution English for Persian will 
greatly improve, the bharacter' of our political correspondence^ 
and increade^the , confidence natives init. . Ir 'haveadi^^ 

verted at some length to ibis part of the subject je the ac- 
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companying paper, but I wish it to be c5leariy understood that, 
although in itself very iuiportant, this is only a secondary 
object of the proposed measure. *Tbe main and engrossing 
reason for adopting the English language in the correspondence 
in the Political Department is, that it affords the most ef- 
fectual and the least objectionable means of encouraging the 
study of the language, and it is upon this ground that I look 
forward /With the greatest anxiety to the adoption of the mea- 
sure. 

SHIy. To ftilopt Eiigliflii 3rdly. English ought also to be ira- 
mediately introduced as the language 
Coarts lu the euhurhs of for recording the proceedings ot the 
Os'lcntta and twenty four Courts in the suburbs of Calcutta and 
pergnonas. twenty-four purgunnas, where, in- 

dependent of every other consideration, there are positively 
'inore natives who are conversant with English thitn with 
Persian, and mere motives of convenience therefore would 
suggest the propriety of the change. One or two Native 
'Officers conversant with English, and twice that number of 
Advocates ought at the same time to be added to the S udder 
Dewanee and Nizamut Courts to carry the cases through 
which are brought up from these Districts. 

4ihly. To proenre from 4thly. The only remaining point 
wjiich requires immediate attention is to 
aodsbieuce. piocure troni England some qualihed 

professors of !pnglish literature and 
science. The almost total want of proper teachers has been a 
^eat obstacle to the spread of European learning among the 
Natives. Many respectable Natives, who have been desirous 
to acquire the language, have been prevented from doing so^ 
by the want of instructors, and the low persons who for the 
most part are the only instruments available for the purpose 
tend rather to bring the study into disrepute than otherwise. 
By employing well educated and scientihe gentlemen in the 
busines<s of instruction the reverse of this would be the case. 
Our system of education would rise at once in general estima- 
tion, and the Natives of rank would no longer hesitate to give 
their sons the benefit of a College education. The principal 
station of the English Professors would of course be at the 
Universities, and Calcutta and Allahabad and from thence 
they would be distributed among Colleges in the Divisions at 
the Delhi College, the senior students have got through the 
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more literature of the#Ianguage, and I am afraid their ardour 
■will soon begin to slacken for want of scientific instruction, or 
in other words for want of any adequate object of study to 
pursue. • 

Conclusion. To Conclude, we have nothing to give 

to the Natives but our superior knowledge. Every thing else 
we take from them. The revenues, the honours, the private 
•molument of their country, in fact the greater proportion of 
the advantages which their own country atfords go into our 
hands. We have, however, our knoyviedge to give them in re- 
turn, and if this obligation is properly fulfilled, all the advan- 
tages which we derive from them will, in the end, be most 
amply repaid. While thousands of our countrymen are sent 
out to carry on the Civil and Military Government of the 
Country, not even a single individual his hitherto been deputed 
to communicate the light of our superior knowledge, but is not 
too late ; and we may be assured that this mode of spending a 
portion of the public revenue will contribute more to improve 
the intellectual and social condition of the Natives, and to make 
them faithful and attached subjects than any other mode which 
could be adopted. 

Simlah, Augusts, 1032. C. E. TREVELYAN. 


Nofe.— HindooAtAnee nnd (he colloquUI lamroaffes of India in general, are 
mere n^atml quantities, which of themtielves possess no terms of a scientific nod 
abstract character, and they are conseqnently merely fitted for the common in- 
tercourse of life of A rude and unlettered people. This beine the case, they 
naturally take their tone and character from the literarv lanKuaite of the day, and 
whatever happens to he the language of education ana public basinesa, they be- 
come deeply impregnated with it, and are thereby more or less improved and 
fitted for higher purposes Chao the mere ordinary occasions of life. According as 
Sanscrit or Persian has been the prevailing language of science, they bave drawn 
largely from them, and when the place of both these is supplied by £pglMh,tbe 
aame process must inevitably take place with regard to it. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE EUPHRATES, AND ON 
THE PRACTICABILITY OF ESTApLISHlNG STEAMERS 
* ON The RIVERS OF MESOPOTAMIA. 

(From the Bombay Gazette.) 

( Conch ded from page 393 J » 

Dewannea, a small walled towo on the eastern bank of 
the tiver, 50 miles from HilU : along the whole of this run the 
average breadth of the river is two to three hundred yards ; 
least water in winter two fathoms, in autumn it is said to fall 
to five feet; in several parts the centre of the stream is occu- 
pied by small sand islands, many of which are cultivated with 
cucumbers and Water melons: in winter they are completely 
under water, often vary their positions. 

The villages along either bank amount to twenty six, the 
inhabitants of which are hospitable, and peaceably pursue the 
art of husbandry. The banks for thirty miles below Hilla are 
studded with trees and gardens, where most of the opulent in- 
habitants of Hilla have summer retreats. ' 

At Dewannea the Begly of Hilla commences, extending 
* to Felugia. The principal tribes of this district are the Zo- 
baid, Terboi, and a Albu Sultan, and the Agail, who reside in 
PeWtmnea 

1("bis district, which commences at ' Sura, and extends to 
{^.governed by the Shaikhs of the Agaist, who do mili- 
tary service to the Pasha for' the same. Thc^ Agails are a 
tri^ of) Arab mercenaries, who originally came from the 
westward, hud are said to have distinguished themselves un- 
der the banners of the faithful who entered Spain. They are 
to be found in the service of the different Pachas of these parts. 

Sura, a small village on the western bank of the stream, 
13| G. mile^soutb of Dewannea : the river to this i's about 
two hundred yards broad ; the depth of water in winter is not 
less than 2} fathoms, and 1 fathom in the autumn : three miles 
to the northward of Sura a small island divides the stream, 
called A1 Saufee. The eastern channel has 2^ fathoms and 
western 1 fathom. The Arabs inhabiting the banks are the 
Beni Hasum, and at times the Zobard, all dwellers 
in tents. The banks are about sixteen feet high, thickly cover- 
' ed ^th brushwood, with a few groves of Tamerisk, 
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Sura to Lemloom is a run of 13 G . miles in a S. easterly 
direction. The river decreases in breadth to about a hundred 
yards at Lemloom, aiyl the banks gradually lower ; but the 
depth of water is nearly the same. In this run there are five 
villages. 

Lemloom is a considerable place, erected on the EasterC 
bank of the river ; the houses arejl>uilt of sun dried bricks and 
reed huts ; the number of inhabitants amounts to 10,000, which 
are chiefly of the Ghuzail tribe ; the principal merchants are 
Perj^ians, who are attracted here by the locality of Kerbelah, 
so that on their demise they may be intered near their rever- 
end Saint Ali. 

The tribes occupying this district, , which extends from 
Semauva to Sura, are the Ghuzail, Dhualein, Wanwee, Albu 
Hussain, and Bekii Kashm, the chief and most powerful of 
which are the Ghuzail : all of them are exceedingly hostile, 
and whose predatory excursions extend to the gates of Baghdad. 
The villages in this district are enumerated at eighty, most cf 
which are composed of from one to three hundred families, are 
built of reeds, upon small elevated spots of ground, to be above 
the inundation of the country, which this district is subjected 
to from its low situation. In the vicinity of each village there 
is erected a small mud fort or tower, which affords these war-^ 
like people* protection during the wats, whiph they are seldom 
without, from the. feuds that exist between the tribes, caused by 
their inexterrninahle spirit of independence. 

These tribes principally profess the supremacy of Ali, and 
are particularly averse to the more orthodox sect of Moslems, 
which leads them into .many broils with tbeir powerful neigh- 
bours the Pasha and Montifige Shaikh When at war with 
any power that are likely to invade their country, they retr^iat 
'(their villages being portable.) to the marsh which, like the 
dykes of the l)utcb, constitute their strong holds, being able to 
'inundate the country at pleasure, and their reed huts anwering 
the purpose of raf^, they bid defiance to all tHe other poweis 
of the jezbira. Diiring their last war with the PaAha, they 
defied His power till he gain^ ppsi^ssion of their principal 
band. However, they gained the desert, with the whole of their 
property, so that a^r an eighteen months’ wAr, the jPasha’a 
troops found nothing but the smoking fires and empty huts of 
the Arab* hordes. When the troops evacuated the oistrin^the 
Arabs iociinediately resumeid their station ifi. the marshOjH with 
increased contempt for the power-grasping Twiks. Boats pfo- 
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eeeding up or down the river pay a toll here, and a small pre- 
sent to the Chief of coffee, dates, or some small portion of 
the cargo, in default of which they are plundered, and perhaps 
ill used. However, the Arabs are n6t a sanguinary rae^, 
and persons are more often plundered by composition than 
violence. 

Between Lemloom and Semauva, a distance of 40 milps, 
the rivei^ flows still S. eagerly ; breadth about one hundred 
yards, with an average 6f 1 fathom in winter. Here all the 
dangers and difiicuUies of navigating this river exist from 
the shallowness of the water and the hostile character of 
the natives* 

A short distance below Lemloom the river divides itself 
into numerous branches, three of which are navigable in the 
winter ; most of the small branches, which traverse the country 
inwall directions, are mostly artiflcial, dug by the Arabs to 
lead the water into some particular channel, or to inigate the 
rice grounds, of which grain immense quantities is raised in 
these marshes. 

During the season of the freshes — December to May — 
nearly the whole of this district, called Hore al Lemloom, 
becomes totally inundated, resembling a vast lake, which 
renders the course of the river unperceptible to the eye. The 
extent of this inundation runs aoout forty miles along the 
river and thirty broad. The depth of water varies in the 
different channel : in winter the three larger branches of the 
river have upwards of one fathom water: during the autumn 
the natives are in the habit of bunding up the different 
channels for the purpose of deepening one, by which the 
trading vessels pass. On applying to the natives for informa- 
tion regarding .the navigation during the dry season, I was 
informed that a Corner’^ never could ford the principal 
steam Ghate Bezoul, thereby implying there was upwards of 
five feet water. ' 

These mafslies are inhabited by the Dhecalem and Ghuzail 
Arabs: their habitations are of reeds, and many of their 
wigwams ^are neatly made, mostly of an oblong shape with 
a doping roof. 

The riches of these people consists in large herds of 
buflfaloes, whioh thrive admiraoly in these swamps : they are 
seldom dgu^tered : the butter produced from .their milk 
jfindipg a rCMy sale ita^the Baghdad market, is sufiicient to 
Viog iheir humble possessors all the necessaries of life they 
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require. FikxI for these animals is abundant — the marshes pro- 
ducing an abundance of reeds and rank grass. 

The tribes of this tracts as I said before, are the most 
independent in the Jezheira. The situation of their country 
and ferocity of character has ever supported them against the 
confederacy of the Pasha and Montihge Shaikh. They were 
reduced to obedience in 1820, and restrained their depredations 
till 1831 , when the overthrow of the Mameluke Government had 
again let them free to commit their usual enormities, conse- 
quently the trade on the Euphrates is now much confined. 

Semauva, i. e. the CelestiaU is a small walled town, situ- 
ated on the western side of the Sliat a Semaiiva, which is a 
small branch of the Euphrates, that turns from the main 
stream, thirty miles below Lemloum, and after flowing in west- 
erly and S. easterly direction for twt^iity five miles, again joins 
the main stream. Is is also termed Bu Shilah, embarking 
Terakeadh: through this branch the trade on the river formerly 
passed, but of late it has become exceedingly shallow and dry 
ill the autumn. The inhabitants of the town amount to about 
3000. Rice, w6ol, horses, and cotton cloth, which is woven 
in the town. The men of Sevaura are as proverbial for their 
valour as the women for beauty. 

The Shaikh is appointed by the Montifige Chief. This 
town marking the most northern limit of his territory. 

Terakeah or Teracheah, is a small ruined /ort on the 
eastern bank of the river, where the Shat of Semauva joins. 
Here the morahs may be said to terminate. The banks of the 
river now become high, and the stream wider and deeper, hav- 
ing 2| fathoms in winter. 

From Terakeah to Neghaib, a distance by the river of 40 
miles ; the breadth of the stream is about 200 yards ; least 
water in winter 3| fathoms, there are a few sand tanks but pf 
no size. The banks of the river are overgrown with brush- 
wood and the acacia bush, a few topes of Tagierisk and £ij-« 
phratic poplar ; and at this time Feby*’ vary in height 
from 12 to 18 feet. A few villages are passed en route, inhabit- 
ed by the Agra and Mabdayne Arabs, who are t(»lerably 
peaceable, and under the Government of the Montifige Shaikh. 
The cultivation is but scanty, and only to be seen in small 
portions it,ear the villages. 

Myliaib, a small tomb raised oyer the mortality of a Mos- 
lem Saint bn the western side of the riVer. The tide swells the 
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river as high as this, but no norttierl)^ current is felt higher 
than Aijeih at the mouth of the Hye. 

The river or canal of Hye is 21 miles to the S. eastward 
of Myhail and fifteen above Shyke Shuhh. At present this is 
the only^ canal of communication that is opened between the 
livers: it flows from the 'I'igtjA at Kooly al Amarah one 
hundred miles in a soutiierly direction to the Euphrates at 
Arjeiky which river it enters by many mouths ; hut the one at 
present navigated is called Al Hassaoeych, following close by 
the reed village of Arjeih. The Hye is dry in summer, but 
during the winter, when the rivers are high, there is two 
fathoms, nearly all through the general breadth is from 200 to 
70 feet. Most all the trade passes by this route whenever 
possible, aSxthe country is more safe ; consequently the msuiy 
exaction levied by the Arabs of the Tigris are avoided. The 
whole country bordering on the Hye is under the (jovernnieut 
of the Montifige Chief. 

Shiike Shukh or Sookal Shaikh, i. e. the Shaikh’s 
mart, is a small t<«wn on the southern bank of the river, about 
a mile and a half in circ'umference, enclosed by a mud wall, 
having flanking towers pierced for musqiietry, situated fifteen 
miles E« S. E. of Arjeih. The houses are constructed of kiln- 
burnt J[)ricks, in the customary style of the country, in number 
about three hundred, which bears no comparison to the number 
of inbabitant«i, most of them residing in reed huts outside the 
walls, or scattered in the adjacent date groves. The number of 
inhabitants it is rather difficult to compute, from the very con- 
siderable flux and reflux of Arabs; but in 1631, taking in a 
circuit of five miles from the town, tliere was 70,000, bar lly 
lour thousand of which live within the walls. The bazaars 
are daily crowded with Arabs fmm the surrounding districts. 
The merchants are exceedingly rich, and trade largely in plun- 
dered goods which the Arabs constantly bring in, 1 here are 
several families of Jews, Sabeatis, and a couple of Banians. 
Coming from ^Baghdad to Shukcv Shukh in August 1832, I 
(propped ipiy dagger somewbef'e on the banks of the Hye. 1 re- 
traced/iny steps, but did not surged jn finding lU Three days 
after, on sauntering through the bazaar, I espied an Arab bar- 
tering wr& a few others to sellit for 5 dollars and a handker- 
chief. ‘ Or course, I soon recovered my property; but this in- 
stance shew how the ignorant unsophisticated Arab is im- 
pps^ upon, as the dag|ei|was worth 70 dollars. 
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A considerable* trade is carried on with Nejd, likewise a 
general market for the Arabs of tlie Jezheira. Boats are con- 
stantly arriving from llilhi Busrali and Baghdad, besides se- 
veral from Quaite (<jratie) in the Persian Gulph. The baz- 
hars are exceedingly well supplied with all such articles as the 
Arabs of the desert require: as powder, arms of all kinds, 
horse furniture, cottons, ready made dresses, wolleii cloak's, 
culinary utensils, wooden bowls [from Nejd which indicate 
that province to be well wooded] wearing apparel and trin- 
kets, and other small articles of domestic economy, for which 
the Arabs barter horses, wool, cotton and caltle, gums, drugs. 

Many of the desert tribes migrate towards this point at cer- 
tain seasons, to supply themselves with these indispensable ar- 
ticles ; but more particularly' for supplies of rice and wheat. 
The Quaite boats bring various articles of Indian manufacture, 
and even Kuglish, which are brought from Bombay in their 
large Baghalalis, and carried here by smaller sized craft, diey 
carry back pi nn and hides. The district of the Jezheira is 
famous for the whiteness and gluten qualities of its grain. The 
imports from Baghdad are copper u^nsils, shoes, dresses made 
of silk from mosui anddamascus, Turkish saddles and arms. 

In the vicinity of the town the Shaikh al Montiye gene- 
rally encamps with his whole personal tribe al Shebeeb, which 
consists of about 300 tents^ which in this tract they exchange 
for the reed hut. This chiefs territory extends bona fide from 
the gates of Busrah to Dewannea on the Euphrates, bound by 
the Shal al Hye towards the Tigris. The tribes possessing 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, Beni Lam, Senoy, and'others, 
are in a general war with the Moniifige. Moutifige is an ap- 
pellation derived from the verb Monteiie, to congregate. This 
tribe being' composed of a society of dilferent tribes of the 
Soonic and Sheak sects. The present Shaikh cart bring into 
the field 30,000 horse, and as many foot ; all well armed and 
mounted, without any exertion. 

The late Shaikh at Montifige, Ageil bill Mahmond a. 
Sadoun, of the Shebeeb family, was a fine looking Arab, 
with the peculiar features of his nation, finely pourlrayed, his 
mien is commanding and highly prepossessing; of an age 
and endowed with a spirit of chivalry and hospitality which 
so enhances a chief s character in the warm imagination of the 
nomade of the Arabian deserts, and was noted for his hospita- 
lity and mild equitable Government, a blessing not often to 
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be met with in the cast. He was killed the war of 1831, 
and held out to the very last for Dowd Pasha. AgeiTs elder 
brother was cotifined by Dowd, who was let loose during the 
ravage of the plague, and raised an army® to depose his bro- 
ther, favoured by the Pasha of Aleppo : both armies met on 
the plains of Wasut, where Ageil^iii the arms of victory met 
his fate. He was in advance of Wu men with a few trusty 
followers, eager in pursuit of the enemy, when his horse 
stumbled and fell, and unfortunately rolled upon liim. A few 
horsemen in the enemy’s rear observing this, rushed out, spear- 
ed him through the body, and cut up the few that were with 
him. These few being thus cut off, the whole army declared 
for his brother, and all was immediately amicably settled. 
Thus fell the pride of Irak, whose fame and deeds are the 
theme of almost every itinerant story teller or imprOvisatore 
in the country. Hospitality is a virtue admired above all others 
in’ Arabia, and more likely to gain a chieftan interest and affec- 
tion from his clansmen. The flowers of the Montiflge fell by 
the plagues and war of 1831 and 1832. 

Shake Shukh was built about ninety years ago by the 
Shaikh of the Moiitiflge’s, and as a dep6t the situation is ad- 
mirably chosen, the facilities of navigating the Shat al Arab 
and Euphrates below this point and the junction stream, the 
Hye opening a road to thp northern provinces of Persia and 
the Euphrates through Mesopotamia, will ever render it neces- 
sary to have a dep6t on the Euphrates about here. The bene- 
fit the desert Arabs derive from the Sookh is still greater ; the 
towns of Busrah, Baghdad and Hilla, the three principal 
marts of the country, being difficult •of approach, and the 
tribes being exceedingly cautious for fear of being entrapped 
by the Turkish Paslias, who have been known to imprison the 
Chiefs on pretences, so as to keep the tribe near the capital, 
and through this machiavilian policy to even elect a creature 
of their own. The Arabs prefer the desert, and the supply of 
necessaries is tffeir chief care, as none of the migratory tribes 
pay the least attention to agriculture. 

The flood tide sets as high as Myhaib, but the N. E« 
current is felt as far as Arjeib, which here was at times about 
a mile an hour ; when N. £. winds prevails it ceases. 

The general breadth of the stream from the Hye to this 
is from 3 to 600 feet at least. Water in winter fathoms, 
the depth in autumn 1 am informed is about one fathom : the 
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banks are 'low an4 scantily clothed with brushwood ; a few 
groves of palms appear near the villages. The Arabs are of 
the Mahdajere and Shebeeb tribes ; peaceable and civil. Culti- 
vation now, for the* first time since b:aving Hillareach, be- 
comes general. Vegetables are procurable for a trifle, sheep 
and fowls are exceedingly pheap. 

Korna is 72 J G. miles E. of the Sook, by the course 
of the river which now becomes a noble steam, increased in 
breadth to a quarter of a mile, having three fathoms water in 
winter and summer. The tide regularly flows and ebbs, and 
this whole course is free from shoais or other impediments to 
navigation. The inhabitants bordering on the river more civili- 
zed and numerous, which are of the Shebeeb^ RenVa Zud^ fieni 
Monsoon, Beni Scarner^ Bmi Malifch tribes, under the Go- 
vernmciit of the M on tifige chief, the whole of them are peace- 
able and either tend their herds or cultivate the grounds in 
the vicinity of their villages. Their villages are composed 
of reed huts, many of which are commodious and of fanciful 
structure. 

The banks of the river after quitting Sookh, approaching 
Kornah become exceedingly low, and in some places an arti- 
ficial circumstance adds considerably to the fertility of the 
country from the easy method it can be inigated. The river 
flowing on a higher level than the western parts of each 
country ; the northern bank is also low, and the redundant 
waters of the llye and Tigris flow into this river by many 
months, and on high freshes the whole S. eastern part of the 
Je/dieira is inundated : then the northern bank cannot be 
traced foy miles. 

Altliough the high course of the river is an advantage to 
the agriculturist in case of heavy freshes from a protracted 
summer or heavy rains, the damage done by the breaking down 
of the banks is incalculable. 1831 was the year doomed for 
such a catastrophe. On the 10th of April the rivers began to 
rise with great rapidity, and before 24 bouts had elapsed, it 
had risen above its accustomed height, shortly after the banks 
gave way, the district formed a vast lake in which the course 
of the river was imperceptible. Thb Tigris flooded more than 
the Eqphrates, from its tributary streams of Kurdistan, which 
was tl^rown into this river by the Uye canal. Baghdad 
suffered much : 16,000 people were drowned and killed by 
the falling of houses in one night. From the Sookh to Busrab 
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a distance of a hundred miles was a great lake ; and the town 
of Busrah from being built on high ground became, as it were, 
an island. The great plantations of date trees which adil to 
the prosperity of this country, fell by groves from the alluvial 
soil, becoming a soft mud from saturation ; thous.iiids ot livf s 
were lost; the inhabitants, their domestics and the wild animals 
of the desert crow led to the little devoted spots of ground ; 
and as this was during the time the plague raged, the feeble 
and sick were left to the mercy of the flood. After a couple 
of days the waters receded to vast lakes, and exposed iin- 
iiiense mud flats, the miasma from which was as fatal to the 
inhabitants of this devoted land as the plague and flood. 

In the Universal History there is mention ot those great 
floods of the Hiiphrates and Tigris: a gieat one happened 
about the time of the birth of Mahomed. 

We are now fairly in the land of dates, every little village 
boasts of its date grove (with its hundred uses,) few other 
trees are to be seen : rank grass and brush wood cover the face 
of the country near the river ; beyond wliitli all is a level 
desert as far as the eye can survey. 

Koona or Gornah was a place of importance in the time 
of the Kalifs, and perhaps to the Loliucidae, as it is supposed 
to be the site of Apamia, but I should imagine the old junction 
was further westward, of which there is some indication about 
Futeyeh. However, as it may be, this important place has 
suffered alike with all the towns of old remains, and has now 
dwindled into a small village of 30 huts, a few remains of the 
old houses, part ot^a mosque, and the eastern side of the forti- 
fication and the fosse, are indicative of its importance under 
the Saracens and early Turks, Behind these vestiges a few of 
the Pasha^s regulars have entrenched themselves, and extort a 
toll upon all boats passing up or down the rivers, which at 
their conjunction are about the same breadth. The Tigris flow- 
ing from the northward, and the Euphrates from the west- 
ward* * 

The united stream is termed by the natives the Shalid al 
Arab, thence 43 miles to Busrah ; general course S. ; the 
depth at low water 3 J fathoms ; the breadth is nearly halt a 
mile. 

A few miles northward of Banah, an island three miles 
loig, divides the sUeaiUi Jezheira al Macaueul ; the water be- 
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ing deep in either channel ; the banks of the river are low, and 
for a quarter of a mile inland studded with date trees. 

The rivers Tigris qnd Euphrates having 'their sources so 
near each other, flood and dry about the same time. The fal- 
ling of rain and the melting of the snows on the mountains of 
I’anrus, Armenia and Kurdistan feed these two great rivers of 
the old World- 

Tbc tirst rise of the Tigris takes place about the end of 
November, caused by the failing of rain, both in Amifiiia and 
Kurdis, and continues high till April, when a further increase 
takes place by the approaching summer, melting the snows on 
the mount, ins. The severest freshes are felt at this season, and 
particularly great when the suinmer is the least protracted. 

Tlie river continues at its highest till the mi<idle of May, 
wluiw the wa^r gradually decreases till August, when it is then 
utils lowest ebb, and remains so till the end of November. 
During this period little or no trade passes up or down the 
Tigris. The Baghalahs that ply on the river are laid on shore 
and careened for the ensuing season. The baitks and shoals shew 
tliemsclvos. The 11 ye becomes dry, and thii drought desert 
obliges the Arab hordes to encamp on its banks. 

The Euphrates is rather later in flooding in the spring, 
and sooner in the winter, than the Tigiis. 

1 he effects of the summer season being felt sooner in Kur- 
diNtaii and Eastern Armenia. The tale which contribute s# 
largely to this river have their rise in the mountains of the 
former country. 

The rain falls sooner in the western part of Arrannia, 
when all the tributary streams of the Knphrates have their 
sources. 

The Baghalahs by which the whole traffic on these rivers 
is carried on, are genjerally about 200 tons bnrthern, drawing 
from 5 to 7 feet water. These boats are built in* the shape of 
those seen in the Gulfs, but lower in the water, having im- 
niciuse beam, very taunt masts, with latteeri sails ; these vessels 
can only ply laden sever* months of the year. 

In general they start from Busrah in the first week of 
December, and arrive in Baghdad in a month, tiaeked against 
the stream the whole way. North west ei ley winds prevail- 
ing more than south easterly. Boats seldom attempt the voy« 
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age singly, but proceed in fleets of ten K)t fifteen, \hus evading 
tlie extortions of every petty Arab chief en route. There are 
regular customs paid to the Shaikh of the Montifige, Beni Lam, 
and other powerful tibes, besides presents. The whole amount 
paid thus by a large trading boat tracking up the Tigris, on 
an average, amounts to four hundred piastres Jne. The cargoes 
brought by these vessels, consists of the riches of India and 
China for the Ozerbijon and Turkish markets; the return 
commodities are copper from Jocat and Mahdoyn ; galls from 
Kurdistan; gums and raw silks from the two Iraksand salt from 
the desert. The other crafts which are met with on these rivers 
of Mesopotamia, are the Goofab, Bullum, and Sutfeenah, all 
ili-constructed of ba<l plank, coated over with bitumen, and of 
odd antique shape. 

Tlie trade of the Euphrates being chiefly in the necessa- 
ries of life, requires as little delay as possible ; consequently the 
spii it of navigation is not obstructed by the drought of sum- 
mer or the gales of winter : the same boats are used as on the 
Tigiis; but those of a lighter construction, called SufFeeiiah 
ply during the summer with ease from their small draft of 
•w^ater. Hilla to Busrah is a voyage of three to eight days; 
the contrary is that of a month. 

Raglidad to Busrah, which is a distance of four hundred 
and twenty miles eastward, by the river, is often run when the 
current is strong and the northwesters prevail in three days. 
8mall boats are tracked against the storm from Busrah to 
Baghdad in ten days, that with two sets of trackers. The 
trackers employed on these rivers are a strong hardy race of 
men, denominated Metlahs ; their usual wages for three trips 
(Busrah to Baghdad) is fifteen Ine piasters, which is certainly 
well earned, considering the immense labour of tracking a large 
boat against a current averaging from four to six miles an hour — 
sixteen being the usual number the large boats employ ; they 
work from sunrise to sunset, allowing a short period at noon 
and apAnr for prayers. At night the boat is made fast to the 
bank. Most of the boats carry a guard of Sugmaumes. During 
the ni6nth of December and its following one, the rain is very 
constant, and both the rivers are subject to fogs which seldom 
clear up before noon. In general ihey are so dense, that iis im- 
possible to go across the river. On the Tigris I met but few 
boats or canoes. The Arabs, wishing to cross the stream, use a 
, bundle of rushes or a few inflated skins. 
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TRADE JSEYONP THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS WHO CARRY ON THE REGU- 
LAR TRADE OF CArxUTTA AND BOMBAY, WITH THE 
COUNTRIES BEYOND THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. ^ 

The only people who carry on any regular trade in Euro- 
pean commodities; with tlve countries beyond the Indus and 
Sutlej, are the Bunyans of the Joudhpoor and Shekawatee 
countries, who are known by the general name of Mavwarries. 
Forty years ago none of these people had left their homes. 
The security oii'eted by ihe British Government first induced 
them to extend their concerns, and now there is not a com- 
mercial town from c ashinere to Bombay, in which they have 
not formed an estahlishment. Imb ed they may be said to be 
the only general merchants in Upper India — otlior persons 
trade in particular articles of local cons!»rnption, such as salt, 
ghee, cloth, &c., but the Marwariies are the only merchants 
who trade in every kind of article for which there happens to 
be a demand, and there is a profitable mercantile transaction, 
however distant it may be, which they are not at all times' 
ready to undertake. Nearly the whole of the inland trade in 
European goods is in their hands, and they furnish at present 
the principal medium for procuring an extended circniatipn for 
our broad cloths, cotton, copper, iron, &c. 

The following instance will help to illustrate the extended 
scale of Marwarree connections: 

Mirza Mul, Eukeer Chund, Sbeojee Ram, 

Kishen Dial, Ram Hutton, Jouheree Mul, 

Jhalee Ham, Tara Chund, Bebadur Mul, 

and Heikunt Raj, 

are the grandsons and great grandsons of a person called Bugo- 
tee Ram, who was the Photedar or treasurer to the then Newab 
of Euttehpoor in the Shekawattee country, and hence they 
are called the ten Photedars,” I'bey have all of them 
houses at Ramghurh in the Shekawattee country^ as well as at 
Chuotoo, in the Biccaiieer country, which is only five coss oflT, 
and they live either at one place or the other, according as they 
are well treated by the respective rulers or otherwise. This is 
a great protection to them, and it obliges the local authorities 
to treat them with more consideration than they would other- 
wise be disposed to do. 

Some one or other of the ten Photedars have Gomash- 
tahs or Agents at all the following places, and at some of 
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them they have all got Gomashtahs — th^t is — Bombay, Surat, 
Baormuhnr, Muscat, Palec, Jodlipoor, Nagore, Jcselmere, 
SlHkar|H)or, Ajmerc, Biccanecr, Jullcmdar, Amritsur, Lahore, 
Cashmere, Loodiana, Putiala, Nabob, Ambalah, Jugadree, 
H issar, Ilansoe, Bewaiiee, Rohtuck, DoUli, Jeypoor, Kotali, 
Omraoteo, Oojeiii, Indore, Nagpore, Hyderabad, Pv>nnah, 
Hattras, Chaudosee, Furnikabad, Muttra, Agra, Mirzapoor, 
Benares, Moorshedabad, Patna, Calcutta, Giialpara. These 
Gomashtahs are all of them from Chooroo in the Biccaiieer 
and Hamghur, Besao, Fiittihpoor and Jhoonjoonoo in the 
Shekawattee country. They are every where distinguished as 
foroigm^rs by their language and dress, and their families re- 
side in their own country. 

The Marwarries are a frugal intelligent race, having few- 
er expenses than the Butiyaiis of our provinces. Thev are 
able to carry on trade with smaller profits, and this, combined 
with their extensive connections, and the good understanding 
they have with one another, has given them a decided com- 
mercial ascendancy in Upper India. They are the general 
insurers for other people, but the superior facilities they enjoy, 
and the extensive nature of their transactions render insurance 
urinecevssary iii their own case. 

THE NATURAL WANTS OF THE COUNTRIES BEYOND THE 
INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

The natural wants of the countries beyond the Indus 
and Sutlej answer to the following general description : having 
no manufactures to speak of, they require to be supplied from 
abroad with all the cloth the'y consume, that is, with Rnglish 
long cloth, chintz, muslin, broadcloth, t'ijc., and with Indian 
silk and kunkliab. However rich they may , be in minerals, 
they have no mines and their whole supply of metals comes 
from abroad. This branch of their wants is supplied entirely 
from England, excepting what finds its way from Russia, 
owing to our negicetina: to avail ourselves of the water com- 
munication of^the Indus. They produce no indigo, tea or 
spices, and for their supply of these articles they depend upon 
India, China and the Eastern islands. No sugar to speak of 
is produced in the countries on the other side of the Indus, 
and the whole of their consumption is supplied from India 
except what is brought from Russia. Besides some articles of 
minor importance, such as dates, cocoanuts, &c., this com- 
pletes the outline of the natural wants of .the Punjab and the 
countries to the West of the Indus. 
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THEIR NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

Their natural productions are the shawls of Cashmere ; 
the cotton and sugar of the Punjab, which might be ex [sorted 
to almost any extent, if the navigation of the Indus were open. 
The tobacco of Multan. Assafoetida which is produced in in- 
exhaustible quantities on the Afighan hills, satFron, mader, 
costus arabicus, and various descriptions of drugs used for 
dyeing and for medicinal purposes, saltpetre, sal ammoniac 
and chrystal salt, almonds, raisins, currants and other groceries 
and horses. 

Hereafter I shall submit aa account, for which the mate- 
rials arc prepared, of the merchantable productions of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge, and ot tlie articles 
wliich are in greatest demand there, but for the present this 
short summary must suffice. 

CHANNELS OF TRADE. 

The greatest exportation of English piece goods takes 
place from Bombay by the following route. At Bombay they . 
are re-shipped and taken by sea to Baonuggur, a seaport on the 
north side of the gulf of Bombay. At Baonuggur they are 
laden upon camels and carried via Pahlumpoor and Serohee 
to Palee, which is an important commercial place about 30 
miles to the south east of Joudpoor. At Palee the road di- 
vides, and a portion of the goods are -sent via Pokerum and 
Jeysnimere to Shikarpoor, and the rest via Nagore, Deedwa- 
na, Futtehpoor, Ramgiirh, Chooroo, Renee, Bhehadura, Ne- 
hur, Bhutnere, Bhutinda, Jugrawun and Jullimdur to Amrit- 
flur, which is the great mart for the Punjab, 

No metal, except quicksilver, reaches Umritsir by this 
route, The long land carriage is too expensive for such arti- 
cles, and they are therefore sent up the Ganges from Calcutta 
to Furruckabad, and soon by land to Umritsir. But copper, 
iron, lead and all the other metals are sent via Baonuggur and 
Palee to Shikarpoor, because there is at present no other way 
of sending them, although Shikarpoor is situated only a few 
miles from the Indus. 

\ 

Tea, spices, cochineal, refined indigo, cocoanuts and dates, 
Guzeratee silk and kumkhab, ^c. &c. are sent by this route, 
both to Shikarpoor and Cmritsir. Spices being heavy goods 
are sent to Umritsir in the greatest quantities from Calcutta, 
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and what comes from Bombay is principaHy the produce of the 
concern. 

. A very remarkable trade is carried on in silver by the 
same route. The countries of Upper '^iidia consume large 
quantities of the manufacture of England, and of the spices 
and other produce of China and the Eastern isKs, and as they 
have no produce of their own to give in exchange to nearly 
the same amount, the balance is obliged to be paid in money. 
The European remittances are also a great drain upon them, 
and their own consumption of the precious metals, and parti- 
cularly of silver in ornaments, hoarding, cVc. is veiy consider- 
able. These causes combined keep the value of silver in the 
Upper Provinces up at a high rate. At Bombay, owing to 
local causes, the reverse happens to be the case. Inhere vast 
quantities of opium are every year sent to China, the return 
for which is principally in Doliais and Bullion to the amount 
of 30 or 40 lacs of Rs. is annually imported from l^ersia in 
return for the piece-goods, sugar, &c. sent to that country. 
Owing, I believe, to these causes, considerably, upwards of 
a CTore of rupees worth of silver is annually sent from Bom- 
bay to Gwalior, Jeyporc, Patiala, Amritsar and other prin- 
cipal places in Hindoostan, where the greater part is coined 
in the Mints, and the rest is sold in the bazar. None is sent 
to Shikarpore. There the exports of assafeetida, madder, 
costus arabicus, groceries, ifec., bear a very fair proportion to 
the imports, and silver is consequently more plentiful. When 
the Mint at Eurrackabad was in existence, not less than 20 
lacs of rupees worth of silver used annually to be sent there 
to be coined. "I he silver is mostly in dollar and it is all sent 
via Baonuggur and Palee. It yields a profit of from 1 to 3 
per cent, on a transaction which takes up at most 40 days ; 
none comes from Calcutta. A few lacs of rupees worth of 
gold ingots are imported annually by the same route, but it 
seldom finds its way further than Jeypoor. 

Brown sugur (kund) fine ditto (shukr) molasses (ghoor) and 
sugar candy (misre) ate sent in considerable quantities from 
Palee to Shikarpore. It is all the produce of the Doab and 
ceded districts and reaches Palee via Ilamghurh. 

We have no exact data by which to determine the value 
of the trade^ which 1 am endeavouring to describe, but accord- 
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to the aoconut»of the Marwarries who carry it op, it is 


nearly as follows : 

Pearls, 100,000 

Silver, ! 3,000,000 

I'higlish broad cloth and nuisliii, 500,000 

Ditto white cloth and chintz, 600,000 

Quicksilver, 12,000 

Cochineal J 50,000 

Refined Indigo said to be refined at Calcutta, 

and sent by sea to Bombay 100,000 

Tea, 00,000 

Black pepper, cardamuin, and other apices,. . 100,000 

Vermillion, 15,000 

Utter 10,000 

Camphor, . . . . 5,000 

Sandal, 20,000 

Cocoanuts, 100,000 

Dates, e50,000 

Goozeralee silk and kiirnkhab, 50,000 

Drugs, and article s of every otiicr kind, ... * 100,000 


48,02,000 


The value of the exports to Shikarpore is about four lacs, 
making a total of the value of exports from the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, countries beyond Indus and Sutledge, of 

5,202,000 of which rupees 3,000,000 is in the articles of sil- 
ver alone, rupees 1,200,000 in English piece-goods and metal, 
and the rest in goods of every kind. 

Total expence of conveying goods from Bombay to Shi- 
karpore and Ainritsnr, 

ENGLISH PIECE GOODS. 

Bombay to Baonuggur, 5 days’ sail, at 2 annas per maund* 
BAONIGGUR TO PALRE, ONE MONTH'S JOURNEY. 
Duty to the native chief at Bhaonuggur, j* • • • 1 14 0 

Various duties from Bhaonuggur to Palee, .. 2 12 0 

Camel hire inclmling the Bulao, or money paid 
to the Bheel communities for protection while passing 
through their country. It rests with the owner of 

the camels to discharge this demand, 2 4 0 

ChoWkeydar and other extras. 0 8 0 
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IVoni Bombay to Shikarpoor rupees: 10 8 0 per maRiic), 
aiul the time consumed in the journey, one month and twenty- 
five days. 

PALEE TO RAMGHVR 10 DaYS JOURNEY. 

Camel hire, C^14 0 

Duty, ; 0 14 0 


1 12 0 

RAMGHUR TO UMRITSIR, 

Camel hire, 1 0 0 

Duty, 1 0 0 

Extra guard on account of the unsettled state of the 

intermediate countries, .0 8 0 


2 8 0 

Making the total expence of conveying English piece 
goods from Bombay to Umritsir, rupees 11 12 0 per maund, 
and the time consumed in the journey two months. 

The total cost of conveying the base metals is about two 
per cent, and of conveying every other kind of goods five per 
cent less than piece goods. This is on acconnt of the superior 
value of piece goods. A single camel load is worth 2,000 or 

3.000 rupees, and tiie merchants are therefore careful to in* 
trust it only to persons whose character is approved, and who 
from their connections and knowledge of the road are not 
likely to allow of its being plundered. Regarding spices and 
other less valuable articles they are not So particular, and they 
consequently have less to pajr for their transport. The duties 
on piece goods are also heavier than on other articles. The 
carriage of silver co^^ts the same as cloth. The camel hire is 
heavier, but this difference is made up by the precious metals 
not being charged with any duty. Each camel carries about 

4.000 dollars, and is accompanied by four men, that is two 
drivers and two guards, and in order to prevent any loss from 
delay on so val\;able an investment, they push on at an extra- 
ordinary rate. The dispatches of; silver are said to reach 
Amritsir from Bombay in 40 days. > 

One main cause of the generate high rate of camel hire 
on the road from Baonuggur to 17iiir|Ltsir is, because the return 
trade bears no proportioh to that whivch goes to Umritsir, and 
the back hire must therefore be taken \tnU> consideration. 

The other great channel of traofe, with the countries on 
the other side of the Sutledge and Indip, is by Calcutta. All 
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the ^oods are brought up the Ganges as far as Mirzapoor, and 
from that place two routes branch off. 

'1 he first is up the Gauges to Furrackabad, There the 
goods are put upon hackeries, and what consist of cloth, are 
mostly sent on to Umritsir via Bulundsluihur, Sahariinpoi^ 
and Jui^adree. The reason of their taking this circuitous 
route, instead of the more direct one by Delhi is to avoid the 
numerous frontier chowkies of the Delhi territory, where the 
taking out and examining of the goods causes great delay and 
inconvenience. From Jiigadree the Inckery owners engage to 
take the goods on to Umritsir fur a fixed ^ate, which includes 
both carriage and duty, and tiiey make their own arrangements 
for the duty with the authorities on the road. They are gene- 
rally B ram ins, owing to the superior respect which is paid to 
the sacred character. Metals, spices, and most other heavy 
articles are sent from Furruckabad to Umritsir via Delhi. 

The other route is from Mirzapore up tl^ie Jumna to Mut- 
tra, where the goods are put upon haclteries to avoid the 
Begum’s duty, and are sent via Delhi and the Hissar and 
Pateala districts to Umritsir. 

The annual value of the exports to Amritsir by this 
route are, as far as I can ascertain, nearly as follows : 


Broad cloth, 150,000 

Chintz and white cloth of all kinds (siifadee), 400,000 

Copper, iron and metals of every kind, 200,000 

Cochineal, 50,000 

Native indigo, 150,000 

Moorshedabad silk, 100,000 

Benares Kimkhab, lladhanugguree doputtas, & other 

Bengal stufis, 100,000 

Tea, spices, and dyeing woods of all kinds,. « ...... 300,000 


14,50,000 

Total expence of conveying goods from Calcutta to 
Umritsir : 

1st. Via Mirzapoor, Furrackabad and Jugadree, Cal- 
cutta to Furrackabad, time consumed 3 months, boat hire, 
18 0 per maund. Furruckabad to Jugadree, 23 days jour* 
ney, 1 10 9 per maund. Duties levied at Jugadree one rupee 
a maund upon cloth, copper, iron, silk and indigo, and two 
annas a maund upon pewter, lead, spices, dyes, &c. 
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JujiJKlifP fo IJraritsir, 28 days’ journey, hackery hire and 
di.fy t\i<) nijjtrs a mauud. 

MakiM-:: the total expence of conveying goods from Cal- 
cf)tta to IJinritsir via the Ganges, Purruckabad and Jiigadrec, 
fopecs 0 2 0 on cloth, metals, silk and indigo, and rupees 
5 4 0 on every tiling eLse, and the time consumed 4 months 
and 21 da\s. 

2nd. Via Miizaporo, rurriickabad and Delhi. 

<>aicutta to Fuiruekabad as above. 

iMUTuckabad to Delhi, 15 days journey. 12 annas per 
mauud. * 

Delhi to l^iuritsir, 40 days jonrney, 8 Hs. per rnaund 
on piece goods, and 1 8 0 on metals, spicc^, 

iM.tkiiig the total expence of conveying i*oods from Cal- 
cu‘ta to Hmritsir via the Ganges, Fnrrnckaba l and Delhi 
IJs 5 4 on pi('ce gods, and on all other goods Rs. 8 12 0, 
and the time coiisyined t<»ur months and twenty five days. 

:;rd Via j\uij«ap<»re, Muttra and Delhi. 

Calcutta to Muitra, time consumed 100 days, boat hire 
18 0 per mannd. 

Muttra to Delhi, 8 days jonrney hackery hire, 6 annai. 

Delhi to TJmiitsir as above. 

Making the total exf>ence of conveying piece goods from 
Calcutta to Umritsir, via Mirzapore, Muttra and Delhi, Ks. 4 
14 0, and all other goods' 3 6 0, and the time consumed four 
iuoalh«^ and 28 days. This is the most direct of all the chan- 
nels of trade between Calcutta and Umritsir, and it affords the 
longest water carriage. The only reason why it is not more 
frequented is the exaction of the Begum's duty between Mut- 
tra and Delhi. This obliges the goods to be changed into hac- 
keries thereby causing great delay and inconvenience, increasing 
the ex pence of carriage and placing the merchants under the 
necessity of retaining an Agent on purpose at Muttra. 


Under presenll circum- 
BlancftS the produce ot the 
conntiiea beyond the Indufi 
and Snlledt^e cannot heei;- 
ported to any eiUot. 


RETUR^ TRADE. 

1 he piece goods, metals, spices and 
other articles, which are exported frdni 
Bombay and Calcutta to the countries 
beyond the Indus and Siitledge, are 
able to bear the long land carriage to 


a certain extent, because there is no other way by which a sup- 
ply could be obtained. ’I he only effect it has is to limit their 
consumption, and to convert into luxuries what would other- 


wise be in geu^wial use. 
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T!»e case, however, is very difl’ercnt with ll'c meicltanta- 
ble coramod tales of the cotittivies bc\oad the liultis and 
Sutledge, which, with the exceptioii of shawls, consist o»* bulky 
raw products. If as.'altetida, inadih?r, salfion, groceiKs, to- 
bacco, cotton, sugar, <&c. could bo procured from no otiior 
quarter, no doubt their price would rise so as to allow of a 
certain quantity being imported by land. Hut they are pro- 
cured by sea from other quarters, and the price is consiujut utly 
so low, as to offer no iiiducetnent to import them by a long laud 
carriage. 

VTith the exception, therefore, of the single article of 
shawls, and a little costus arabicus and sabammoniac, no 
return is made to the important exportation of Ihiropt an and 
foreign goods, which takes place to the countries beyond the 
Indus and Sutledge. 'I'he principal channel for tl)e exporta- 
tion of English piece goods is by Baonugi>ur and l^aler, and 
literally nothing except shawls return hy the rout '. Assal’m- 
tida, groceries, &c. are certainly imported from IJmvitsir via 
Delhi, and from Shikarpoor via Palee, but it is for the con- 
sumption of the neighbouring countries of India, nn<l liltloor 
none ever reaches Calcutta, and none at all reaches Homhay. 

The exportation even of shards is becoming every year 
more slack. They are not in such demand as foriiu riy at C^d- 
cutta and Bombay, owing to, the increased maiiiiUu ture of imi- 
tation shawls in England, and the Marwarries have at this mo- 
ment large stocks lying on hand at both places. Of late yeais 
also the surplus revenue of Cashmere has been remitted prmci- 
paily in shawls, the consequence of which lias been that 
HunjeetSing has not allowed any other shawls to bo sold till 
his own are disposed of, and sometimes he obliges the mer- 
chants to buy them of him at a price, which is arbitiarily lixed by 
himself. This is called puma daltia, and it is in oppressive 
custom with the Native governments. 

The effect of this m li Owing to there being no return trade, 

rui'«nVfo,eVg*» good .f”®' Marwarries are oblia;ea to pay for 
their investments at Calcutta ami Bom- 
bay, by raising money in the ba^ar on bills, which tliey draw 
upon their correspondents at Palee, Jyepoor, Delhi and 
Umritsir. When the goods arc disposed of at I -mritsir, a 
portion of the proceeds is employed to answer these bills, and 
the reat is invested in the inland trade with India, or is remitted 
by hoondie. Instead, therefore, of the convenience of paying 
for one investment by disposing.of another, they ate put to the 
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inconvenience and expence of borrowing money for the pur- 
pose^ and instead of investing the proceeds of the sale iti 
another proiitable transaction, they have to pay them to the 
holders of the bills. In'stead of a double transaction, and a 
double profit, this trade is only a single transaction, yielding 
a single profit, and it is attended with great expence and incon- 
venience from the necessity of raising and remitting large sums 
of money. In order, therefore, to enable the merchants to 
carry on the trade, they must get high profits proportioned to 
the disabilities which attend it, and hence high prices and a 
limited consumption of piece goods, metals and other English 
and foreign goods. 

As it regards the consumers of our commodities, the im- 


possibility under present circumstances, of the produce of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge, being exported to 
any considerable extent, has a more pernicious elfect than even 
as it regards the merchants. Unless we take off Ihe productions 
of a country it cannot afford to buy our manufactures to any 
. extent. By always buying and never selling, its resources be- 
come exhausted, and its own productions remaining on its hands, 
it has nothing of value to give in return for foreign imports. 

The w«y in which it will gy opening the navigation of the 

tbe»«rgaU0D oVth^lS channels will be 

affoirded for exporting the produce of 


Afghanistan, and the Punjaub, on the downward navigation 
of a magnificent river. These countries are rich in natural 


productions, and the time may come when the exports of the 
Indus will vie with those of the Ganges, The cotton of the 


Punjaub will find a ready sale for the English and Chinese 
markets. The tobacco of Multan, which is some of the finest 


in the world, the almonds, raisins, currants and other groceries 
of Caubul, which already supply the whole of Upper India, 
the chrystal salt of the Punjaub, which is so highly prized 
throughout India, and its saltpetre and sal-ammoniac, will now 
become available for general exportation. The assafmtida of 
Afghanistan is also a great staple. ^ It is an article of consump- 
tion for various purposes all over the world, and in India it is 
in general use as a condiment. It is produced no where else 
except in Afghanistan, and in the neighbouring mountains of 
Khorasan, and at present it find its way, to Bombay by the 
sea ports of Kurachee and Bushire. Besides these are saffron, 
madder, costus arabicus and a variety of natural products which 
vrill be brought forward by the opening of the inland naviga- 
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tion. The merchants will iidw enjoy the benefits of a return 
trade, and they will canse(|ijently be able to carry on business 
on lower profits than at present. The people of the Punjaub 
and Afghanistan will httve an opportunity of disposing of their 
produce, which will give them the means of taking off a much 
larger quantity of our manufactures. They will resort in riiiin- 
bers to the mart at Roree, with the merchandize of these res- 
pective countries The accumulation of produce will make it 
cheap, and a great impulse will thus be given to the exporta- 
tion. And after disposing of it, these wi I rt turn with invest- 
ments of English goods. People are willing to content them- 
selves with a very small profit, rather than carry the stock back 
idle to their homes. Our manufactures will be rendered cheap- 
er and more accessible ^o the people at large, and their con- 
sumption will couseqiniilly be greatly increased. 

As soon as a mart is opened upon the Indus, under 
British piotection, tlie persons who cairy on the trade of Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, with Shikarpoor and LTnuitsur will all form 
establishments there. The Photedars have already got Go- 
mastalis at Shikarpoor, which is only a few miles from Bukker 
and the advantages of clieap and safe carriage, double profit 
and a quick and certain return, are too obvious to escape the at- 
tention of persons who are so alive to their owa interests as 
the Marwairies are. 


AdlvnntHR;f*B vihicii will 
r^NuU to th« kingdom uf 
tii»* Puiijiili, from opeiiiiii; 
tlie ^iiHVigatioH of the lii- 
das. 


It would he superfluous to point out 
that this arrangement, without in tb« 
least interfering with the kingdom of the 
Punjab, will greatly increase its tiade 


and custom revenue and, by affording a market for its raw 
produce, it will increase its agriculture and land revenue also. 


The effVet it will h»v« 
in diiiuiiiHtiing the eipence 
of traunport. 


We have seen that the expeiice of 
conveying goods of all kinds from Bom- 
bay to Shikarpoor, which is in the im- 


mediate neighbourhood of lloree, is at present not le.ss than 
rupees 10-0-0 per maund, calculating the expeifCeof navigat- 
ing the Indus the same as that of navigating the Ganges, the 
expence of conveying goods from Bombay to Koree, when 
the Indus is open, will be 12 annas par maund, upon a navi- 
gation of little mpre than a month ; and if the snip is fr. ight- 
ed dir ct to the mouth of the Indus, the freight, up t » Roree, 
will be only 8 annas [ter mauiid, upon a navigation of twenty- 
five days. Koree is less than half the distance from the sea 
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that Mirzapoor is from Calcutta^ without taking into account 
the windings of the rivers winch are ^eyond all comparison 
greater in the Ganges, than they are in the Indus. The one 
flows ill a straight and deep stream, with only general devia- 
tions from a direct course, while the other is a continued suc- 
cession of reaches, which add to the length of the navigation 
as much as they increase its dilKculties by the innunierrible 
shallows and sand banks to which tliey give rise. Multan is 
as near the sea as Mirzapoor is to Calcutta, and the expence 
of carriage will be one rupee on a navigation of one month 
and twenty days. Umritsur, Lahore and Attock itselT, the 
port, of Cashmere and Caubul, are a good deal nearer the sea 
than Ferruckabad is to Calcutta, and the rate of caiTiaL>e will 
be rupees 1 -B-O per mauud, on a navigation of three months. 
It would be superfluous to point out tlie effect which this 
extraordinary saving of ox pence and time will have in cheapen- 
ing our manufactures to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries, and in^ rendering them available for the purpose of 
exportation to more distant marts. 

IN one of the base metals are at present sent to Umritsur 
via Baouuggur and Palee on account of the long land carriage. 
They are sent from Calcutta up the Ganges and Jumna, as far 
as the water carriage extends, and from thence byiand to Uin^- 
I'itsur, and by far the greatest portion of the spices, which are 
exported to Umritsur, are conveyed by the same route. When 
the water carriage is completed by the opening of the Indus, 
a much larger quantity of these commodities will be exported. 
They are all articles in general request, and their consumptiou 
will be increased in proportion as they are made cheaper by 
increased faciiit es being given to their exportation. 


'I’he effect the oppiiing of At present there are demands made 

"i:.;"",!;: ‘'"‘y «f .h. 

the present opprennive dll- I’oau to Slukarpoor and Unii'itsur With 
lies. Mid 111 K»ving it in- neccssary concomitants of exami- 

crenseu security. . ^ . 

nations, stoppages and private exactions. 
'When the I^dus is opened all this will be avoided as uft'i^tii- 
ally as if we .were to interfere by a violent exercise of autho- 


rity to put a stop to it, and there will be no demand made for 
duty at all, until the goods reach the .entrepot at Koree. It 
also generally happens that some one or other of the interme- 
diate countries is in a state of disturbance, or even if this is not 
the case, there is always great danger to be apprehended from 
thieve^ and robbers. There is no end to the applications for 
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redress which are made at the Delhi and A j mere offices for the 
plunder of dispatches of goods, many of which are on transit 
to Sliilvarpoor and Urflritsur. Uy opening the navigatiorv of 
the Indus tli<i trade will be rendered independent of the state 
of tiaiK|uilIity or disturbance of the intermediate countries, 
and theie will be very little apprehension of loss of any kind. 

The nHv«ni«Re tht* new But it is iiol merely the opeuina; it 
™r,l, will afford for the Aftohauns ami Pun-; 

jabees to dispose of their raw produce 
nor the increased facility it will give to the exportation of our 
own manufjictures, which renders the navigation of the Indus 
an object of sncli groat importance. It is the establishment of 
a new mart in an advantageous situation which will have the 
direct and immediate effect of rendering our inanufactuics ac- 
cesii)lo to the inhabitants of the extensive countries, to the 
west of the liver. They will no longer have to depend for 
their supplies of them upon the distant and precarious expedi- 
tions described in my memoir, nor upon the limited exporta- 
tions of the Marwarries, but they will have the fountain of 
supply brought^ home to their own door. At present the mart 
is not sufficiently advanced by several hundred miles, and 
countries through which our manufactures ought to pass in 
transit are the Ultima Thule beyond which they are unable to 
penetrate. But advance the mart to the natural boundary of 
India, and our manufactures will be in common use in Affgha- 
nistaii and the Punjab, and will pass through them in transit 
to the countries beyond, Delhi is an instance of hr)W much 
may he effected by rendering* our manufaettire completely ac- 
cessible to the people. Owing to its being situated upon or 
in the neighbourhood of the principal channel of trade, the 
people have got into the habit of wearing almost Nothing else 
but English manufactures. Nine people out of ten of those 
who are above the lowest rank, wear long cloth, d^ity, rniis- 
lin, cambric, &c., In the hot weather, and chintz and broad 
cloth in the cold, and even servants and other people of the j 
lowest rank have begun to Wear chintz and long cloth. 
shall hereafter submit a separate paper upon the extraordinary^ 
coinsumntion of English manufactures at Dcdhi, and iii the 
mean time the fact is important in as far as it shows how much 
their use may be extended by rendering them cheap and acces- ' 
sible to every body, who may be disposed to purchase. Cloth, 
it must be observed, used to be manufactured in great qiiauti- 
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ties in Hindostan for exportation to the Punjab an i the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus, and as we have obtain d possession of 
the market of the ioriner, it is not likely that the latter will 
escape us if the same facilities are aH’orVied. 

The Affghaas and Puiijabees are habitually addicted to 
commerce, and they do not hesitate at present to make long 
journies for the purpose to the distant marts of India. When 
therefore a mart is established upon th^ir own frontier, with 
the additional advantage of the water iiavigatiod of the Indus 
for the exportation of their own produce, they will see a new 
source of profit opened to them. The natives of every country 
possess facilities for carrying on the inland trade, to which no 
foreigner can pretend. They will become the carriers to all 
the more distant marts, and their local connections and know- 
ledge of the state of the subsidiary markets, will procure for 
our manufactures the most extended sale of which they will 
be capable. 

When all tliis is considered, some idea may be formed of 
the extent to which I nglislr and foreign commodities and piece 
goods in particular will find a sale after the navigatiori-of the 
Indus has been opened, and a mart has been established up- 
on it. 

IMPORTS. 

METALS. 

Iron, copper, lead ai-id other metals are to be found in va- 
rious parts of the Affghauii country, but I cannot ascertain 
that mines of any of the metals are worked, ’^rhis is owing 
to the want of skill and enterprize, and to the unsettled state 
of the country. The working of mines generally speaking, 
is not a branch of industry, to which a country, young in the 
progress of nations, can successfully turn its attention. Even 
in India the importation of the metals from Europe has ihrown 
most of the mines out of employ, and where they are still 
worked, it is only for the supply of the neighbouring district, 
the superior'^ estimation in winch the Europe metals are held, 
, giving them the monopoly of the general trade. Even the 
lead mines at Ajmere, with all tlie advantage of European 
skill, and the additional expedient of manufacturing a part of 
the produce into shot, are unable to compete with what is im- 
ported from Europe. Iron, which abounds in the Ulwar rtrt<l 
Gwalior hill^, keeps its ground best. It is under-sold by the 
English iron, but is considered to be pf a tougher kind. Al* 
most all the copper used in India is imported from Europe. 
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The consumptiqn of the Fimjab in metals, is supplied 
from Calcutta by the water carriage of the Ganges and Jumna, 
and then overland t^i Umritsur. The consumption of ^d'ghan* 
istan is supplied partly by this route, partly by Bombay and 
Shikarpooi, and partly from Russia, Bokhara, and all the 
countries beyond Affghanistan arc supplied entirely from Rus- 
sia. 

The opening of the navigation of the Indus will have a 
more immediate eflect in giving a wide circulation to our 
metals than perhaps to any other commodity. 'Fhfdr weii:ht 
is such, that they naturally take those chann *ls of trade, how- 
ever circuitous they may happen to be, wdiich offer the facility 
of a water carriage. None are sent to Dmritsur by Bombay 
and Palce, because the route on the Bengal side ottVis a long, 
er water carriage, and now none will be sent by Bengal, be- 
cause the Indus presents a water carnage to every part of the 
Punjab. Proceeding up the Indus, our metals will be con- 
veyed from Attock to Canbul, and from thence they will be 
dispersed throughout Central Asia Metals are an article of 
which the consumption is great, general, and certain. Cook- 
ing utensils, arms and a variety of other things, which must 
always be used by every family and individual, are composed 
parti y or entirely of them. 

Copper, Tatnhn^ is the kind of metal, which is in the 
greatest demand in the Punjab and Cashmere, the same a sin 
the rest of India. Every IJindoo must have his brass lota, or 
water-cup, and his kiitora, or saucer, as well as platters for 
baking cakes, and cauldrons for boiling rice. Great quantities 
are also consumed in the copper currency. The principal part 
of what is exported beyond the Sutledge and Indus, is un- 
wrought copper in slabs, pigs, but about a linndred 

maunds of Thalees, or brass platters, are sent every year to 
Umritsur. 

Copper- wire, Taryhutee, (that is bundles of wire) is an 
article of great consumption Jn Hindoostan, for the manufac- 
ture of the tinsel ornaments, of which the natives are so fond. 
It is flat and very thin, and is brought wound round small 
wooden rollers. There are two kinds, the white and the red. 
The white sort sells at Umritsur at 17 rupees a score, and 
the red at 8 rupees. It is a curious fact tfiat the whole of the 
consumption of the Punjab in this article is supplie<i from 
Russia by way of Orenburg and Bokhara, and it is sent on in 
considerable quantities to Delhi. 1 have seen specimens of 
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tlie wiro, whlcli comes by this route^ bearifig^, stamp with a 
p ctuie of the Virgin Mary, .and an inscription shewing dial 
it >Viis uj'iule at Rorenberg. . Latterly, ho^yever, it has begun 
to be imported largely from Calcutta. 1 cannot rind that any 
other Kuiopeari article is regularly imported into ludia'over- 
land from Russia, but Russian broad cloth and many other 
articles are in common use on the very borders of India, and 
even at Behawiilpoor, which is within them. When the In- 
dus is opened, the Ru'^siaii trade will be driven buck to its na-. 
tural limit.s, nearer tiieir own confines. . VVith tlie superior 
manufacturing facilities we possess, and tiie advantages water 
navigation must give ps over a long laud carriage, it cannot 
be otherwise. 

^ Spelter, JntPj is the metal, which is used in composition 
with copper to produce brass, and its consumption is llieiefore 
veiy great in all parts of the country. 

lio , Loha^ is in the gteatest demand in the Mussulman 
rountdes beyond the lodus, the cooking vessels there being most- 
l\of this inetai. Nor is its consumption much diminished by the 
barreti nature of the country, livery Turkoman family in the 
di sr rt must have several iron cooking vessels, which are sup- 
plied to them ready nia<le by the Russians. It will proba- 
bly be worth ‘Our while also to import a certain qiiantity ready 
made, and as soon as we obtain a more intimate acquaintance 
w ith the country, musters may be supplied for their manufac- 
ture in England, Native wo<krnen may also be encowra::ed to 
settle at Biikker, to make them up from the iron imported 
iiom England. ^ — Delhi, Gazette. 

( To he continued.) 

MAJOR GENERAL Slit JOHN WITTINGTON 
ADAMS, K. C. B. 

The character of every officer is public property. No 
Officer more merit# a publication of bis services than Sir John 
Adams. It is due to him as tvell as to the Army at large, and 
even to the state, to publish the acts of one w ho has so repeat- 
edly received the' thanks ot Government — those of PariiaiRent 
and bren noticed even by his >overeign. The modified orders 
regarding the honors of the Bath precluding any Officers under 
the rank of a Major General being made a Knight Command- 
er, ;8ir John had nearly retired from public life, before he ob- 
tained that distinction ; though his services iu 1817, when a 
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Lifufenant-Colonel, entitled hini to such un honorable re- 
ward > Surely services, and| not rank, .should guide the piin- 
ciple of the gift ! To ihobe acquainted with his high deserts 
— who shared with Jam in the fields of his military renown 
and glory, it will be delightful to recall to mind acts holding 
so high a p'lucc in the militiiy history i»f India. To thoj^e 
who kfiovv him but by name, it will be pleasing b) become 
better acquainted with him even though tniough an imperfect 
medium, and to gain a knowledge of deeds honorable to the 
WrVice ko which they belong. 

2,— Major General 8ir J. W, Adams entered the seivice 
in the year I7d0. In i704 he vvas present at the battle with 
the llohillahs, fought by Sir Kobeit Abercrombie, and lieid 
the rank of Lieutenant. Brevet Captain 1796. 

6. — In 17 7 he went to Hjdrabad with ti*e old lOlh Re- 
giment as Captain. 

4, — In 1799 he was present at the battle of Mallievellie, 
fought by General (late Lord) Harris wilhTi[)poo Sultan. 

6. — In the same year he w^as present ut the night attack of 
the T(»pe, ut Seringapataiii, under Colonel Wellesley, (now 
Duke of Wellington.) 

6. — On the 4tli May 1799 he commandod a Grena- 
dier Conipniiy at the vStorm and capture of Seringa pa- 
tain. 

7. — III (he same year he accompanied a detachtment of 
Bengal and Madras troops under Colonel Stevenson, of the 
IMadras aiiuy, agains Doondiah^ hah ; and w as present at 
the taking of several forts during the operations which 
ensued. 

0. — In 1800 he returned from the coast to Cawnpoor, 
where he c unmaiided the 1st Battalion lOh Native Infantry, 
(promoted to Major :llst SepCniiber, 1804.) 

9. — 111 1809 LiHuteiiant Coioiiel A via ms coaimanded his 
Regiment in the Torce under Majoi-ijleul. St Leger, wliich 
marched to the banks of the SutUJ, to diNOossess Riiiijeet 
Sing of his conquests on the left, and confine liiia within his 
present limits on the right bank. Those on the left Bank 
were re stored to the Chiefs to whom tliey belonged ; and are 
now styled '• the protected Sikli States.*’ 

10. — 111 1809 Lieut. -Colonel Adams commanded a de- 
tachment of 2 battalions, and 2 corps of cavalry, See., for the 
invasion of the Bhuttee country; and effectually succeeded^ in 
the object of the service. 
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11.— In 1813 the Lieutenant-Colonel was selected by 
General Sir G. NugenL Cumiuaiuler in Chief, to succeed 
Colonel (the h^te Sir G. Maniiideil,) in the command of the 
rield-Force in ilewah. Opened ihe cUinpaign by the” siege 
and capture, by storm, of the strong fort of Eiitarrie, and 
received the thunks of the Governor General. The capture of 
this fort was followed by the fall of several others in that 
country. 

V2 , — Associated with the late Mr. Wancape in arranging 
the treaty with the Uewah state. 

13. — Selected in 1B14 by the Marquess of Hastings 
to accompany his Lordship on his tour through the Up- 
per Provinces ; and received bis Lordship’s unqualified 
thanks. 

14. — In 1815 the Lieutenant Colonel was made a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

15. — III the same year, selected by his Lordship to suc- 
ceed Colonel (now Major-General ?5ir Jasper) Nichols, in the 
command of a large force in the Province of Kumaooii, during 
the ^ipaul war. 

1(5. — In 1810 was selected by his Lordship to conuhand 
the ISagpoor Subsidiary Force. 

17. — lu 1817 was appointed to the command of the 5th 
Division of the Army of the Dekhun, in the Mahrattuh War 
of 1817-18, by the IVlarque.ss of llasliiigs, who desired Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir T. liislop to keep the Lieutenant- Colonel 
in command; though there were senior officers not holding such 
commands. 

Ijj. — Xhe object of the war was to extirpate the Pin- 
darees said to have amounted to 40,000 men. The Mahrattuh 
war rose out of the circumstance of the connection of Scindiah, 
Holkar, &c., with, and support given by them to, those free- 
booters. The Lieutenant-Colonel struck the first decisive 
blow. By well planned and executed movements, he fell in 
with 2 out of the 4th Durrahs, commanded by Wussul Mahom- 
ed, aqd Namdar Khan (in the absence of Kurreem Khun) 
killed 1,00Q, and dispersed the remainder. Namdar Khan 
surrendered himself, and Lord Hastings, w^Il knowing the 
Colonel’s knowledge of native customs, feelings, and preju- 
dices, assigned to him the difficult and delicate task of reducing, 
and afterwards of recpnciling a large body of freebooters to a 
Ibtate of social order, by settling their chiefs and followers as 
peaceful inhabitants in the very country in which they had 
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lived as a lawless banditti. Thus freeing the country from 
plunder and anarchy, and exhibiting the fact of the statesman^ 
as well as that of the soldier. Lord Hastings highly approved 
of this service, and in alhision to the military operations which 
produced the above result remarked G. O. 21st Febiuary 
1818, that^^ Lieut.-Colonel Adams, with his division, ably co- 
operated in this object ; and, he subsequently, by the skilful 
direction of his detachments, gave the finishing blow to the 
remnant of the Pindarees, which had escaped by incalculable 
chance when nearly surrounded, Moreover, though the 

plan of encompassing the Pindarees by concontratiiig divisions 
and detiiclinients near the Nerbuddah — the scene of their pre- 
datory warfare. Still the penetrating eye of the Colonel found 
that plans formed at a distance were necessarily imperfect, be 
iustaiiily framed a plan of minute detail — it received his Lord- 
ship’s sdijction ; and led to brilliant successes. 

10. — In 1818 the Lieut-Colonel being on his march to 
Nagpi»re to rescue the ex-Haja, Appa Sahib, the ex-Peshwah 
being in full march on that place, pursued the latter with a 
part of his division ; made a gallant charge at the head of a 
small part of it ; which ended in the dispersion of bis whole 
force commanded by Gokla. This defeat took place at Sonee, 
on the 17th April 1818, being left with only 5,000 men, the 
Peshwah was compelled to enter Into terms with Brigatlier- 
Geueral (late Sir John) Malcolm. • 

This atlair executed after a march of 34 miles, was by his 
Lordship in a G. O. 4th May 1818, styled a very brilliant 
affair, which terminated in ihe retreat of Bajee llao, with 
considerable loss in men, guns, treasure, and cattle” -^indeed, 
nearly in thq capture of the person of the Peshwah, but on tlie 
8lh June following, when time had developed the consequences 
of the above afl'air, his Lordship in a private letter observed, 
your defeat of the ex-Peshwah has not bad half the display 
it merited, the boldness ami ability of the attack wfere indeed 
sufficiently apparent ; it is however, only tardily, and by degrees, 
that we have become acquainted with the extent of ruin de- 
tailed on Bajee Rao’s fortunes by his discomfiture on that day. 
Almost every one has now deserted him, and I hourly expect 
to hear of his surrendering himself to Sir John Malcolm. He 
is so surrounded, that his escape seems now, unless he gews off 
singly, and in disguise, impracticable ; btit I have to thank you 
for To conclude, Sir John Malcolm induced Bajee 
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Rao to, accept of eight lakhs of rupees yearly for life. This 
was disapproved of, at first, but the ex*Peshwah could not 
well have had less offered to him, than had been before given 
to his brother Amrut Rao, (who died as Benares), to compen- 
sate for the loss of the throne of Poonah, which he had hell 
only a sh(»rt time, since here, we were to stop the rage and 
anarchy of war, save expensive operations, to recompetice a 
sovereign after a reign of fifteen years, and more — as well as 
those of his followers, in fine, to secure the ^person of the head 
of the Maharatta empire ! 

20. — In 1818 the Lieutenant-Colonel besieged the strong 
fortified city of Chandah and took it by storm on the 20th IVlay 
1818, after nine days’ operations. Lord Hastings in the above 
private letter observed : *^That your campaign has closed so 
brilliantly by the capture of Chandah is a matter of true gratifi- 
cation to me. You hi d merited every triumph by the activity 
and judgment of \our exertions throughout the campaign, and 
this last event occur I ed fitly to claim the tribute of applause 
for you,” The G. O. of Government, 18th June 1818, stated 
that, the skill with which Lieut.-Colonei Atiams made a 
scanty supply of heavy ordnance suffice for the capture of a 
strong fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly crowns the* conduct 
that had distinguished him during antecedent operations.” 
(London Gazette, 3rd Aa|,ust, 1819.) 

21. — In 1819 he planned and successfully executed the 
tnvasioa of the extensive range of the Maliadeo Hills in 3 
columns. The Lieutenant Colonel commanded the right column, 
succeeded in driving the enemy from their strong-holds ; free- 
ing the country from the terror of their inroads; and in com- 
pletely settling the grand territory. 

22. — 19th August 1819, promoted, by brevet, to the rank 
of Colonel in the army. 

^ 28. — 20th February 1821, became a Regimental 

Colonel. ' 

V4. — In 1824 Colonel Adams received a Brigadier Gene- 
ral’s Commission, and was ordered down to Dacca, during the 
Burm^ae: war ; subsequent events rendered bis services un- 
necessaryv 

y 25 ..«ili]r 1825 the Brigadier General vras compelled, by 
ifioktiessp, to proceed to Almorah for the benefit of his health. 
At tike end of 1825, it being determined to lay siege to the 
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Fort of Bhiirtpoor, the Bri|;;adier General was offered the com- 
mand of a brigade in the Army destined to attack that place. 
Tnoii«h on medical certificate* he immediately accepted the 
offer, joined the Army, and was appointed to the command of 
the 3(1 brigade. 

26. — On the 18th January 1826, at the storm of Bhiirt- 

poor, he was appointed to the honorable and important com- 
mand of the reserve ; with which he entered the fort and took 
possession of the citadel. Lord Combermere, in a G. O. 31st 
Jatiuaiy, 1826, thus expresses himself: The Commander- 

in-Chief embraces the present opportunity of acknowledging 
his high sense of the zeal and public spirit, evinced by the Bri- 
ga(li« r General in joining the army assembling for service 
agaijist Hhurtpoor, alvhough at the time on sick certificate, and 
for the valuable services rendered. by him in the command of a 
brigade during the * whole of the operations.’’ (Vide thanks 
by Parliamenti 8th May, 1827, and the Court of Pro- 
prietors.) 

27. — There is one circumstance in the character of Sir 
John Adams which I cannot withhold, I mean the veneration 
w ith wlpch he is held by the Native soldiery. When about 
to l( ad the re^terve into the fort, he was immediately recognized 
by the old soldiers, and greeted by all, with the flittering ap- 
pidlation of Baba Adams,” with the respect and reverence 
due to a father. And here we may learn a lesson. The officer 
who is attentive to the wants of the native soldier will meet 
with the sure return of gratitude from him ; the Native soldier 
is susceptible of that feeling. If no other class of native be. 
TItat the native soldier of the present day is not eqiiai to the 
sepoy of former times. I grant; but that is the fault of a bad 
system of enlistment, we are less attentive to his tvants^and be 
feels the neglect, were be to receive an additional rupee for 
10 years service — 1| rupees for 15 ye^ts, &c. we should stimu- 
late the good men to enlist. I hope the new Charter will 
sweep away the cobwebs of the old sj^stem. I despair not to 
see a regeneration of the Bengal Army. 

28. — On the breaking up of the Army from before Bhurt- 
pore, he was appointed, with the rank of Brigadier General 
to the command of the Agra and Muttra frontier ; and was ap- 
pointed tQvthe command of the Sirhind Division, the most im- 
portant post in the army, on the 3rd May, 1820. 
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29.— On the 22d July 1930, he promoted by the ge- 
neral brevet to the rank of Major General, and subsequently 
ibade a Knight Commander of the Bath. The decoration he 
never wore : because he never received it ? 

30 — The General completed his 70th year on the 17th 
February 1B34. 

31.— As Sir John Adams has ceased to command this di- 
vision, no one will, in candour, accuse the writer of ttiis imper- 
fect sketch of the services of one of the most dis inuui^hed of- 
ficers the Bengal Army ever produced, with any dt^sigii to flut- 
ter from worldly motives ; he has drawn his facts from piiblir 
records, and though he has taken the liberty to give 2 extracts 
from private letters of Lord Hastings, nut only without Sir 
John’s consent, but at the risk of his displeasure — still ho de- 
sires not to pay the good old General a Chinese honoi, but 
chooses while he is living, to lay beforts the world the truth, 
without partiality, favor, or affection,’’ 

The benevolence of his private character is well known to 
a great many. 1 trust that, after a service of 53 years with a 
high military reputation, with good service rendered to the 
state, and retiring from public life with high credit, he may for 
many years in private life enjoy otium cum diyuitate,^^ carry- 
ing with him, as he does, the esteem and regard of all who 
know him, and the respect of all who are not personally ac- 
quainted with him. And I hope in his lat-er days he may be 
as happy as he has been during so long a period of seivice; 
during which he never had leave of absence, on his private 
afiairs till the present time. This is the only tribute a private 
individual can pay him, but, it is hoped th.*t the Editors of all 
the papers will publish this statement, that it may become 
generally known. Sir John is the last Major-General, ever 
likely perhaps, to be employed on the Staff of this Army : and 
since by the death of Sir D. Ochterlony we have lost a (jraiol 
Cross : who» than Sir John more worthy to take the vacant 
ribbon ! 


Delhi Gazette^ May 7.] 
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TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN. 

The manner in which the Acting Resident op 
Travancork awd Cochin and his Private Esta- 
blishment SUBSIST AND TRAVEL. 

** The people fcenerally model their manners and their sentiments by those 
,of the Plato, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS OAZETTK. 

Sir, — Having succeeded in obtaining true copies of the 
correspondence which passed regarding the atrocious custom of 
seizing, without payment or upon a nominal payment, poultry, 
fish, cattle, and other articles of food from the half starved 
native inhabitants of this cantonment and the adjacent villages, 
in order to supply the table of our would-be superiors, and of 
which “ Ca RO LI NK’Mias already given an account with so 
inuch sarcastic wit, I now beg to send you those copies, in the 
hope that you will grant them a conspicuous place in your 
valuable columns. 

As Caroline’’ did not give the public a full account 
of the manner in which the table of the acting Resident of 
Travaiicore and Cochin has been and is daily supplied, or how 
ho and his private establishment are supported, allow me to 
subjoin the following brief history. For the sake of brevity 
and plainness, as well that it might strike the reader more 
forcibly by its perspicuity, I shall divide it into sections. 

1. The Circars of Travancore and Cochin, (alias, the 
humble and obedient servants and creatures of the acting Re- 
sident) issue writs to the inhabitants of the two provinces ac- 
cording to the population of each village, town, &c. for the 
daily or weekly or monthly supply of the table of the acting 
Resident, and the maintenance of his private establishment ; 
just as a Turkish princess, or prostitute, is allowed (o gather 
by every oppressive and cruel act the revenues of a town, or 
village, for the purpore of purchasing luxuries for her teeth, 
nose, or some other part of her chaste and sublime body. 

2. If a village cannot furnish, or if the acting Resident’s 
butlers and the superintendents of the supplies, the leper 
Govinda Pilly and the pensioned serjeant Robert Mackay, 
head of the Quilon Police, are not satisfied with articles fur- 
nished, in either case, the villagers pay ready cash, accordii^ 
to an inland taritf, for the articles of food or provender they 
might liave to supply. 
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3. When a Tillage pnys in money for •the articles of food 
or provender required from it on iiccount nf the acting Resi- 
dcnf, which is frequently the case, then the acting Resident’a 
h»ulers, the leper Govinda PiUyi and the* pensioned Serjeant 
Robert Mackay, exercise their discretion and display their 
tertder mercies, in seizing and carrying away indiscriminately 
articles of food arid provender frojai the half starved and almost 
nuked native inhabitants, at |th of the bazar value, and often 
upon no (»ther payment but a good cudgelling. 

4. The articles of dbod and provender daily for the use 
of the acting Resident^ consist of every thing which is neces- 
sary Cor tim subsistence of the acting Resident and his private 
establishnient. beginning from himself down to his dogs, and 
are as follows : — grain, biitter, milk, vegetables, fruits, poultry, 
eggs; cattle, fish, oysters, oil, grass, straw, firewood charcoal, 
wjcks, cooking and bathing earthern vessels, bran, penac, 
cuiry slufiTs, 

5. The quantities of articles of food or provender daily 
required are left undetermined, and entirely depend upon the 
tiiirnber of friends the acting Resident is pleased to entertain 
daily, the number of tables he orders to be kept, and the 
number of horses, dogs, tame birds, and quadrupeds be might 
wish'to keep for his entertainment 

0. For instance the acting Resident being now with a 
few choice friends on the Yellow Hill of Viurkully, and his 
frieii^d Mr. J. Culdicott, ilio privileged and salaried merchant, 
'tlie Guveriimeut Agent and Megisirate of Allefft^r, late engi- 
neer of cotton screws, Bombay, having arrived at Quilon to 
prosecute a poor subaltern officer, Ensisrn W. Carden of the 
dlst Native infantry, a table is keptat Vurkully Hill for the 
use of the acting Resident and bis guests, and another at the 
residency at Quilon for the use of Mr. Caldicott and his 
friends In the mean time should the acting Resident go to 
Trevahdfutn on business, a third table will be kept for him at 
TrevatidriJtD. * 

7. Fresh water is often brought for the Use of the acting 
Resident in new earthen vessels from places distant 6 to 8 miles, 
by 20 end ,i^iljkgers daily Vitbout pi^ytnent. 

8. Wheii ^e acting Resident travels^ the villages and 
towns are likewise chargeable for the coolies, boat^, materials 
for biiUding sheds and hats, dsc. Wliich. ho may. require, and 
vi^icb are procure, and paid for in lha same manner as related 
in seeden 3d. 
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9. The inhabitants of eig[hteen moories or hamlets in 
Qiiilon, and in other places more or less, guard nightly 

out payment the acting Resident’s bungalows or palaces at 
Balgattee, Quilon, itycootum or Tr^andrum^ Vyrkall^^ Cape 
Comorin, and Ooartlum^ and should these poor wretches rei> 
fuse to work for or bribe the aciiug Resident's flag, meOj the 
flag men are well known to make use of the cruel stratagem of 
accusing Ahese night guards of havinis stolen the acting Kesi« 
dent’s property, when these miserable night guards are most 
inhumanly treated and punished without a trial, and their pro^ 
perty sola to make good the pretended h>ss. 

10. East Indian writers, Hindoo copyists, ^ and every 

other in any way attached to the acting .Resident b4)ldly 

demand and obtain by violence from the poor natives at l-8th 
of the bazar price, articles of food, provender, materials for 
building, coolies, boats, 

11. It is too well known that the acting Resident draws 

the pay of a h«)norary Colonel, or Colonel of a regiment 
quartered near the moon, or in Palestine, as well as the sahvry 
of a Resident of two mighty provinces — pocketing besides 
(but this is the lies of bis East Indian writeis and the saucy 
inhabitants of Malabar) presents for restoring women to the 
caste, thrown out of caste by the Rajahs, and in uU 

making, according to an accurate calculation, two lacs of 
rupees a year net profit; for no Resident had ever left Tra«. 
vancore and Cochin after a yfue years’ »tay with a less fortune 
than 100,000£, - , 

12. It is. to maintain this every handsomely paid acting 
Resident, and his private establishment, that a contribution 
is laid on every native inhabitant; that every hut is ransacjki» 
ed ; every article of food and provender seized and carried 
away without payment in some cases, and others after throw-* 
ing down the l-8tb of their valtie^ from the almost naked and 
half-starved natives of two provinces; and every kind 
cruelty, oppression, and tyranny practised, feaid ssly and sbame*^ 
lessly practised and committed in open day, in the 19th centum 
ry, and ia the presence of surrounding Englishmen, whose 
tongues, whose vengeful arms bad been patsified by vile inter-* 
est, or their helpless, slavish, and miserable stations in Iiiis I ! ! 

^ ' ^". 1 " 

* How would you lits ro’tdor t<i rf>ri*iv^ 20,000 Hi., int Hit of 

rpilonog A wom^D to ciife, wtioiii HfS ft' j«H li«d ej oi c 
for i liitU. r^llaalrv ? lioppy, oad ckarming N>iiMS i Uow lurioilsto 

tlioa ort to liava lived up (o IS32. 
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Id* Th« retuills of Ihese contributions^ es;aotiuiis» and 
plttiuders, exerciftcid for the purpose of maintaining an over-paid 
functiuoiAry, and bis private establishment^ are poverty, wretch- 
edness^ and missery amongst the inliabkauts of Travancoie 
and^Coobiit, in a degree unknown to the annals of mankind. 
To this atiocious abominable custom must be traced one of the 
principal causes ^faich have iiasteiied the ruin of two of the 
licheat /in|I most fertile provinces of Malabar. 

14. The only method of eftectually abolishing so ruinous 
a cusjtom^ and entirely removing the evils which continue to 
result from it, is by establishing a well organised Police for 
Travancore and Cochin, and appointing at its head a well 
paid, able, and humane Magistrate ; who instead of being a 
slave and favourite of the acting Resident, would bean efiec- 
tual check to the t^onduct of the acting Resident towards the 
inhabitants. Would to God that the present enlightened and 
humane luler of India will deign to act upon this my humble 
suggestion. 

15. If the abolition of suttees has ensured him a high 
reward, a lasting fame, the eradicating not only fiom South- 
ern India, but from British India m general, the custom ^al- 
ready described, India’s heaviest curse, the infamous altar on 
which British humanity and British honor have been sacri- 
ficed, that of depriving the inhabitants of their last morsels of 
bread in order to supply the table of their rulers and magis- 
trageji, and making us feel in a time of profound peace the 
effects of the most cruel and barbarous wars. Our great ruler 
will by the last mentioned act acquire a higher reward^ a more 
lasiingtfame, such as have never faHen to Uie lot of any otlier 
friend of man ;^for if it is generous and noble to save a life 
from a violent death, how greater, bow glorious must be the 
act whicli stops the hand of the strong, the rich, and the go- 
vernitig from depriving the poor, the weak, ai^ the go- 
verned their miserable pittance, and the provend^ of their 
cattln — ^hiph palsiiies the arm that snatches fci^m the widow 
the last morsel of food reserved for her famishing infant ! 

, «lam. Sir, , 

, ^ A Voice Mai^abah. ^ 

Quilon, . A(^ |0, 1834. 

To COJU--.E.. Cahojoan, Acting Jtmdent^ d’c. d'c* 

Sir, — 1 am requi^slnd by my mbtbnt respecUhny^to inform 
you that some time in last month, on the very day of your de- 
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porture 4 a A good nvIKb^lr of fn^oplo ettirfe» tfnd as 

tii^y asserted by ibe'ortlerS’of your butler, and 
of your tubte on the hiilSf seised, and carried bdlfamt 
payment tn seme oalies and in otbers dn ttm)tring.‘dbMNi tipef 
^th of ^ basnt valoCy a neat nuniber of ponltiry iiftd 
some hekmgisg to fliy mot^, and some to toe 
are iieiof tleair faer garden. The ponltry of which tty tthtiler’ 
has been thus depnved> were pftrchasw *by her fifoM'6 to-8 
chnckrnme* tbs bad, are kept in the huts of toeTiilagers nfbie* 
mentioned, and which hare' been seised abd tskan away ’at toe 
rate of a chnckrem the bird. 

My mother had refrained menthming toe sutdect imnedi*' 
ately to you from atr unwilUngnett to'disturti yonrdepartore to 
the hills, and ' beeyuse ire eittertaiddd a hope that the aflhir ht 
question might sooner or Interim brought to your notits* 'by 
some other able pen ; but the subaraneat crnef conduct of 
Mnckay, now at the Imad ot the'Quiloii Pot^, compehi'hbr 
to intrcde on your time in order to make known to yon a fl# 
particulars connected with' the beishre of her poultry, thbh|^ 
ehe is perfectly seainble hutr litUe'l am CblC to represent tob 
matter in that strong bgbt which the subject ttqutrto*. 

The village woonui in whom hotf n few of my nhi(her*ii 
hens were kept, wSs some tittd bhck'snrnttOned b'y toe Moortt 
cars^', and obliged to pay a penaliiy of flddiUckrutndfii^hiclt 
sum the poor village woman raised by tttfttgu^dg^ one of her 
sons) forreesona which it woUld he*ditodult ttr’Cdadhivb ; and 
Mr. Madeay has stnCo kept tito oM villega wotthii fhtob'diys 
in nnesh nad oompeiled her to pat'#ttaf{t to n dtiotfmtot, thd 
enntoUts of wbioh'toe 4a totally toenpaWe of> cbmprShlitoiifliif^ 
We are informed thnt Mr. Micksys plen for'lMMnrtg^toe vw-’ 
lage woman in the manner just meatinned is, toMidic had, by ' 
her cries^ given notice to my mother of*tlto'’seisnte of toe 
fowls, which erier Mr. Mackay says broU^ tty motoer’e tof' 
vants and dogs to' the asMStanee of toe vlHage Woman, add 
enabled ber to., Kcovet • bacb sooto of toe hcnn seised for to^' 
use of your table. ' ' 

Being totally at a loss bow to screen outsehes , depend*' 
nets, nnd ptoper^ foott forthef v{ideece» miber on ^ put 
Mr. Mackay, or toe people employed for seitoi|<fonds, ii§f 
ynotoer entreats tl£tt yon' Witt he kindly pleased to isipe p^fts 





m 


TRAVAHCOM ANIV OOCtlItt. 


thjkt WAf 'ottr ‘fwople, end ^wpMrtyttigbtiiot iRfutiive'beweV 
kMed'Wi pie* of '|>rQouriiig fbirla 1^‘yoar tkblA. 


1^' WHt tbcj^lTi^fe’bbafet ft singuldv fo^broti ttie’^oifr of this 
U' knoftrn ft% the sband of ^tom-totn thftt 


bad to seise photiier matins property on 

aify^'pfeft atid that the abOTe-UkeatiOnea articles 
sl(o^d'’)^^]tprobaMd and collobted with ilte 'consent of the 
dw^^^'ftnd thi^Jbftzar prices. 

]q^rjn^rj|s pf Jndi». it is, well k^own havo no other 
» PfP<^ 9f c^**!** "li inateriais for co- 


tty ifii, catw, uponnts eftftptjiy to the burning his but over his 

1 1 ** _ h A - a. a Alt 


flf4 pariah in the atreeta. AUow 

me fbev.HOhCftiiaore to’efireftt y.ou,ii; the name of humanity, 
^d fpr ..tpif honor of the high st^on yoif djl, tp banish for 
Met ,ffoin ppvinces^4ndor ybnr ohnfge, the barbarous and 
in|^i^.,e|ia^,.. 9 f gftisiiff articles of food, Withqiut payment 
dM pnjwwt, from % ppor, in ord^r to supply the 

. i y 

n-i' J(p^t||Oi«mMMof my motherilfiavs given thm letter inta 
thd4$lumdb>fld iMv'vUfaife .vronwD .whom Mr. MacJtay had ill- 
IrtweiniMbthd aHumer.Afore-felftted, and who 1 hope will ie- 
form yoft, of eTeiy< other particular connected with Uie custom 
r^dNhMiffDvItiy, dm: .. 

^ f' ha^'the hOttbr^to be;'8ir, yonr wsM obediedt and humh 
hli‘#fdhntV ' ' ‘ , 

“ (Slgn^)i ‘ p. VAwaPALi. 



^^nhd) B. C A Anting, 


¥m*i^ SlIiMIjNf. 1834. 


♦ AKm, peasioiim Meekjkr f 
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T«*h»JiigM BemraikJL^diWiUk^ Cevmikh 
C. B. and O. dovmdm OimerMirf 

f ^ ^ ^ f if - * ^ V ^ 

., My Lord,--I apf ufti«f t^pi^Ail nie«Mii% 
oa yuiit: JUmjbhip’;? iiira^ftbt«>U^e to utatej, tbaiijny a<Hihi^x 
io coippliaiige to Kpy r«qu«ift, forwftrdo| U(e tmgM 
to ( olonel £. ,C«dogafi^ acUog Rntdoot of f t^^vpiiqQre and 


to ( olonel Ax .tuacogaii^ acung JdoMdont of TJtavM^flve 
Cpcbtn^ against the p^sioned ae^eant^Bobert 
though old, infirm and illiterate, is sfill, to tho gmt pr^ndi^ei 
of the people, continued at the head of the Fqlicfi in Jhis cai)){ 
tonment, for reasons which I am not af prssenit a,t liberty to 
mention,) and the butler of the said acting KetndeDt, by whom 
and by whose orders a great nombeiT of my pmiltty, dm/wer« 
in the V most Illegal and violent manner se|2nd And cnrrjled 
away, and an aged village woman of h^ establishment ill-^ 
treated most inhumanly : ^af havitfg re<!elVed‘'ho o^5i*rethrtlii 
from the sai^acting Resided^ on mjf 'wore-mentionedcodi^aiat^ 
but a reference to one of the ibdiViduds ajminst wbiiw tBotttlili:^ 
] had complained, as yoar Lorddfip wiu preeeivifr,bythe end 
closed original memorandum of the said Acting ItMldentf^ 
and as it would be suoerfluous to dwell 6n the ulimeotihg and 
blasting tyranny which refers the injured cifiton for mdtom to 
the party which had committed and inflicted th|n'injttt^i'n»d 
appointing a ftiyoured menial, a prOtegi; Ju^ In ws btra 
cduse, 1 therefore humbly entreat yonr Lo^idiilfp In OonHoll U* 
be humanely pleased to issue ofden tilMtneMwrm^ pei^ not 
nty property diouM in fetnre be molestodmndtlelnM, on ohm 
of fhrnidiiug the acting Resident’s htblema the 'K^rknUy^liitt 
withdsinUes. v , } . it • 


From your Lordship’s well knoirn love of jus^.Bad hd# 
manity, and unceasing attention to the welfaije therf<M>r In- 
dians, I, a poor widow, as well as die people or Indjn, 
ously eapeot Hhet abolitiMie of the atrocious eustom of seising 
and carrymg away articles of food without pKymeat Or wifibont 
due payment, in ordes tos|i|iply>tbed*bln>of dm rich at the 
•jmnseaitd fwn.pf the poor I— an ncf which your jUwitsMps 

napie will be rendered ever dear to Ipi^ aidi vrlih^,wj|i(^ 
entire your Lorddiip heaven’s highest aipfl hi^ 'enm 1^ ^ 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, ^r Leraitiip’s rnuml 
obeBidntf^afldhiMlmmiirmif,' • ^ ^ > 

(94.) d. M. VANeBAi.li, deidow oL his >111 Mi^ddy^ 
iMe Re^dent o»th» Qeems Of' Medurn and Malabar. 

' ^lon CantonmeBi,'lld^dip«it; 1894. ' 



i<FAvileNi*roii. 


OiHadUmidy April 21, itSM. 
•PanWrir/#. M. V jittinrh%t, Qurioitk > ^ ^ 

'ftlaUilM,*"! have bMa to aduiowled^ tb* laceipt 

^rbar^krier of iAi« tSfit ’with* ba aablotare, «ttd ti» bribrm 
th replf * that mu Hba acting ResMcnt at f'rtownoora mkI 
'lUtitifaiD' IS to"^ eOAtreal of tha Oovammfat of 

iVoft c«to|riaint has be«n tramferred for the 

bloasidoratioAtoid'oldMa of the Right Honorable the GoTcnier 
o#«thflit/|*n^eac9^. ‘ 

1[ Wnor to be. Madam, ^out obedient aetrant, 

. , ' ’ (Signed) Thos. Pakenham, Private Secretary, 
^fotiroa Gazette, 11 } 


SfPAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN INDIA AND 
’ ENGLAND. 


LBi;TB«'VR<Hif vaa Govbbnor Gbrbrai. to G. Noa- 

TioN, Esq. 

Oatacamand, A prii 'it, 1834. 
ipenr Sir,— 1 beg you will expies:* from me to the sub- 
scribe to the Madras Steam Fund the eratificaVion Which I 
baTS received frhm the extract of their resdutions cummuiiicai- 
dd ia yotir obtiglUg letter of the Sint March: concuiniig 
entNIy fii opinion of that Meeting ** that this project 

hbens Wst incalcalatHe benefit to our own country and 

^WMiad,^ I cOttId ndt do otherwise than warmt^ Wrti< ipate 
‘ih the ^tiefai ^feellpg of India, and I have not therefore 
hOntatM in 1(ht!0inmend{hg. as far ati a prudent regard for the 
fiaitiitedl vfihitd atldW, a liberal aid being alforded by Govern* 
totile homidoo dfott 

’’I’opatgto.thattoj an^jpatiop^qf iJio expected ben^t 
'leytiiidt tbq tcope obvious re«¥lW, gieat qa tbf»e uq- 
^ nonW be,— pf)t»ptoved jpvernmqqt^qf thq wijlfpre 

affected by auchtn^rovqfliMt,— of thcfrq- 
of Bjhat njay be CQpsidfrqd .cf 
jJpiqpr p|i»igf|M»t,Qf ¥>e caW%t of^om o.w» nuatei|<W<coqn’ 
sepwgM by such great distance pf Ibw* J^d>)itoe 
~p titetf dpqrnat inti^tf. The limit 

I oitihq jteiKdptiiwiaex byiha Urg^tormof 

I, and io'i^4''^genieqt appfnpfjateiy aadcwiseetly; 
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iMAtusA tlfA fVefti M*Mit <if Eastern world, India; Ohina, 
&c. may be comprehended in the aia|le woid “• ktowlSilgnl" 
If the otorai conditioo and happineu of tiie moat enlightened 
countrica suffer finom tftiacwiM^ it can be ennly conceived thdt 
on this '^reat space, where the human mind ban been buried lor 
ages is nniveiaal <darkne8a, the task must be hopeless, unlem 
tbe aamie means which have aleae accomplished 'ihfr’olid^^ 
elsewhere are' brought into action, and these means increttsed 
and enforced with all the encouragement that the governing 
authority can bestow, x 1 kook to Meam Navigutiou ns the 
great engine of working this moral improvement. In propor- 
tion as the Communication between the two countries shall be 
facilitated and shortened, so will civiltsed^Esrope be approxi- 
mated, as It were, to these benighted regions, and in no other 
way can improvement m niiy large stream be expected to ^ow 
in. Past experience shews what we have to eXpect for the 
future. 1 shall take the liberty of eiilargingupim this topic. 

For much more than half a century the British dominion 
faas'been eStablislied at the three presidencies over U great 
extent of teriitory, with a large defieiident population. Exa- 
mining attentively the intellectual condition of these numerous 
communities, it cannot be depied tbpt little progress coippara- 
tively has been made in the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
There prevail throughout, as in the darkest ages of European 
history, the same- ignoranee and suiierstitiop.; the same be- 
lief in witchcraft ; the same confidence , id charms nnd id- 
catitatioii ; the same faith in astrolo0 omens,~T>the ptfc- 
tice of human immolation of alt ,seges and sgesi aitd^i^c- 
ny other barbarous customs opposed to tree bapplnree sgd 
repugnant io the best feelings thpt Providence has plant- 
ed in the human breast. Again, alsy, intlie arts and Hcienpes, 
in every branch of usefnl attainment, die ancient usages 
and learning retain their nnimpaired sway. In medicine 
dnd surgery, hi chylhistry, itt nydradBcs,' in idechanics,, in 
nhrif engineering, in paiiitiiig, sculpture ailfd mthk^ we tibmiHIn 
ihthn ail^ wHh the exdeptibn'of a' fdW indlvi^ntils of Wpeiinr 
t itentd hud ambifion, remaining' ktadoanly id their piimi'dire 
rnaenresahd ignorance And yet; during this long in'teiVal, 
fhOttthndS of well-ediicated Eutopenlie, deeply Verted id' wl 
‘Cheve'llilvtmdbes of kndwledgt, have been succeeding qsdh 
WPd domkifiated 'fthr ydsi* inr'itte cottctry.’* Wllv.it’Wfflnte 
'"askeif, hadalt ffria kibiidb. 'thik learning, ^ted thfs^ ability^ to 
impdtt'mtfriictioii wifboift leaving any fi^scd qr 





iiilpress oli the intitd of oitfaoiigh in titt %tfaei*<part <it the 

wdifd, doeft ttvere eVist greater' qoic^ifteM hklellMf^'a mtm 
eaget thiiM after ieooi^lc^ge, ov ltt|kerM>r aptitude’ aeii|uire it ? 
The' atrsw^r to this <)uesti 0 B i[s<plsin antt obtloua. The railee 
is to be ftfinidiiii thepoetptiaciple of role, of r^dlypie- 
eluding the free admi«i^a of Eoropeaastoli^ia; the<direet 
conee^jice of which Ihhathter is otb«r reapeets amy havw 
beeit its adtaalages, htts btien to dam op in a ^eht degree tlte 
idain' channel of improreiDent iato India. It may be assnmed 
that parta of the importation of Europeans hare oonsisted 
of the Company’s Serrants. They have had, of course, other 
duties to perform occupying tho whole of their time ; sod the 
fault lies not with tnem, if they have contributed little or 
nothing to this object. The government, indeed, may perhaps 
be accnseil of ommission sad of not bavintc d«»He as much ss 
they might, but 1 duobt even with more exertion on their parti^ 
whether while tihe same system lasted, much progress tould 
have been made. ' 

Ail the improvements ^ the description to which I have 
been adverting are exclusively due to the skill and enterprise 
of individuals, aided by the capital of the Honsee bf Agency. 
£very indigo and coffee plalilatiafii>^the GhniCeater mills — ^the 
woiks of every description diat irs moved by stedm— the iron 
foundrirs, the coal mines worked after the European fashion — 
and the other great establishments that We see around us in 
Calcutta, are so many great schools of iustruction, the foundem 
hf which are the real improvers of the Country, it ta ftdm die 
diaiC souraes that we must expwt other schoolmasters of new* 
and lmptoved industry. The ^ew charter will lumovb many 
ObsftfCles, but stCam cummunicatiun fir more. 

'But, Witb'tbe dfutiion I entertain, that the extent of co- 
loidxatiou (as it is mistermed) and the effects of it have been 
very much overrated,^ i cm convinced, that the knowledge 
add iadtruction so uboh needed by India' can never be buffi- 
cledlly thbvided by European colonists and speeulhtofi'tjM^. 
The ratiVek tbemsetvCs must be euconiraged «o ^ gw to Ettrope'; 
tiwr^ tWsCddy id the beat schools of alithO sciences. TfcW'b^- 
iljfon 1 be entertained by some of tbe intelHgOnt mCM-t 

bets of If Odiibwtftee now sitting iu Galontta, to oomidefr* tbe 
btotwieans of i^hcathig thenativos in die Idgher brtmehes^f 
medkdWif otN^rgthy. The Pacha of Egypt has given' Wnobhf 
examfdi Iff this mpect to tbe ruleiff ^ Tme wtd uulsariiea 
B«ami8. 
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, > that Iiave hitherto opaMtad M 

pkt^rWriefi agaiaat the intercourse of the n«tiT«»«ith-£wrapp% 
except the cUases of sailors and of nenial servants^ have be^ 
^Ist. £le|rtain ouatemee as (u food presoiihed by the Htn(io<i 
religion : mainly, the length, the enpenw, aod 

tbn apMAheneioa also of so long a voyage. In respect to the 
first of t^nse oibniaoles. Ram Mohan Roy, who will be of ides' 
tnhus meinoqt among bis posterity, has brokaii the me ; and I' 
know (hut some, and 1 have no doubt that other rich and welln 
educated natives are preparing to tread in his footsteps, with 
the same lau'Idile desire of seeing what India nay beeonut by 
what Europe, and especially England is; and ofrahing Uieir 
country by the same means from the moral and political de-> 
gradation in whicli she is plunged. With respect to the i^cond 
obstacle which makes the attempt almost inp^sible to. the great 
class of students, however willMg-^to those* who ate tn be the 
pioctical operalivbs and the introducers of the new arts and 
sciences and will become the best teachers of ihair coniUrymePf 
Steam Navigation with Uie aid of government, end of those in 
India’s welfare will go far to remove it, 1 was happy to learn 
from the same members of thot medical cmnmittee tiiat natives 
thoroughly acqnainted with the English langualie. Would, if 
amisted, be ready to embark immediately in that pursuit, and 
necessarily in others of the same utility, r 

[ will therefore conclude this ton Jong deta^ by saying 
that if it is “knowledge” Uiat is imeded. Knowledge is the 
begining of wisdom. Knowledge alone can raise tk|s country 
to a<higber standard among the nations of the world: sod wlHh 
the sentiments I have expressed of ffie btst and most efiuotuai 
mode of attaining ^ae great purposes, the Steam Committa 
are amply borne out according to my firmest conviction in their 
resolution, ' that this project opens vast and incalculabls bene- 
fit to our own country and to mankind' 

1 have the pleasurs of transmitting the copy of a minutf, 
recommending to the favorable cousMorsUon of the Honors^ 
bl«, Court the,, plan of the Steam Committee in Bengal for 
eshihlishing a direct coatmunjcation between Sues and,^ 
porfs/m the eastern .side of Uie pigainsnU. You will iteKnivo 
iotthia ipnpm a septfitioo of the assuranoe which I bad we plesii 
sure of jejtprenstt|g to. you at Madisss ; Wat there existnd ga 
i«tentign,^f saerihoiafh* Ony manner the interests, qf. 6nmhgy> 
Xho'iVP^iotw arc,, which igtha, most useful ling t$> ludU in 
general— and will the benefit be commensurate to the expcnce ? 
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•»>Tbereeao exial4iO/nof*«)i£lciili|v' i* a Steam 

CommuiMMtioti willt tha«>M^b Bonfaairi. 'l^e For- 

lnt$ ^iJ^iigkJMUbajf ma^. be w^cf/mk to the ondertakin'jr, but 
it l^iU W aeajTitu) proeum.sU'Hmere i»ft«i|eqbato power for ti»e 
pi^po^: Bouto -Hireak Nonaoon, I beiieve, 

apon very good withurily, that even during tiio period which 
is Tery«s^iBt>tu.4iM'*(i(tOti,wh«n it i»at its heigbth, the weather 
il|-n^ VflfI* Bl&it wUoh is ounstantliy overeoiae by steaoi* 
<^s i« Ih« JBoglii^ and Irish Chaonehi. 

rj > I samain dear rir, your faithful servant, 

jfftfdfiUiMntftidnA^U ,10. (8d.y W. C. BaNTiMCK. 


i 


Vq (?. B. Gbbbmlaw, £sq. ^c. 4rc. Calcutta. 

Bir, — 1 have had the honor to receive an the6il> instant 


il^ ths Bugh I4»d$ag yow letter of 9th January iast, with its 
several, printed «nc}fleures» and the letter of credit of Messrs. 
Wiliia nnd Barle on the house of Briggs and Co. for £300 to 
bo applied to such expenses as may neceasai ily be incurred 
here tor fho Igaasaisebn of letters, dro. to and men Alexan- 


dria nnd Suez. 


1 have now t^iaclose to you the copy of a letter address- 
ed by me to Mr. Secretary Macnagirten and which you will, 
I, trust, dud to embrace nearly sll the points wbiob might be 
required iq reply to your letter of 9th January. 

4a to the apfiointmeat of an agent at Suez, this is I 
think quite unnecessary, as the one a1ready>th»<re is aohve and 
iatelligeAt aad equal to the additional duties which' may 
hg secured of. bi» in consequenoe of the new steam establish- 
men^Md llg’ia moreover well soquainted with, and respected 
by thp local .authociUes there, and of coarse better able to 
efforar..iinp>edieto.aad efficient assistancs than any otiter person 
who might be appointed. « 

'.X iwpe that I need not as»ire you of the very warm inter- 
op which I t^e in die success of ihe establisfatnent by steam, 
o| a<|Bowiauaicati0n between India and England via i%ypt, 
and that the Committee may confidently reckon on my zesJous 
effiM^s pulfrilMMaace of this object and may freely comwand 

l hatfiMNi honor to be. Sir, your vity- tffiedi«K» hutthie 
tosnwiti ’ <- 


, 'PdT.OAati^eUb 

H. M.'sAkmitatid.GosMttlhGeaend. 

Cilto, llartffi-19, IHM. . 
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Td W.iH, 

Secretary i» ike ttmfet'nmeni, 

Sir,^*^! iiave the hmditt to hokiiowledFg^^HK^t W 

youi letter of 6ih Deowiber ient^, with ils eivcliistit^if/ whlbS*^ 
I received on the 6 h iftstfl^ltt by the Hugh 
sel from Bombay. ^ ' 

I lest aQ4ii|ie in eateiing on the subjeet wkh bts Highiies^t 
IVIehesaei ^ AlU who haeaeattred me that he Will do everj^ Ai!n^ 
ill his power to promote *ihe objects in qtiesitoli, andko lir 
every way the wishps of the Sifpreme Oovernment of India ; 
a» well as those of .the Committee of the New ‘Ben^l ’Steam 
fund ; and he assures me of his anxious wish to see the full 
success of this new enterprise, iir which ftc regard^ £^pt as 
being deeply interested. 

He has given* orders for a Ftrmad to bC extended fot bU 
signatuie, in order that Slieikh Tanker Ally may be recogtiis* 
eil at Judda as agent to the New Bengal Steam Fhnd, and thO 
strictest orders wdl be sent to the mitliorities of that place, to 
adord to him nil the facilities and hid which he ibay teqmre in 
the discharge of his duties. ^ 

Of^iers of a like nature will also be sent to the ailthotities 
of CoBsetr and Sue/«, to give similar facilities and aid to the 
agents of the Honorable Company at those ptacf^si and 1 ma/ 
confidently state, that these persons will not find any obstacle, 
ost quite theomitrary, to the discharge of theduties Which may 
be required of them. 

The Committee need therefore only issue tbeif own direct 
lions to^ their agents at Judda, Cogseit and Suez ; and at the 
same bine to direct them to appty to me in case any obstscl#,^ 
which however I do'iiot apprehend^ should arise on the pa¥t 
the authorities, and 1 may safely assert thatthe^Paebu Wilt 
move all the diifficulties. ’ " ^ ^ ' 

in regard to the relative advantages of C^otseir and Suez, 
as poets of dwembarkation of the matin asid passengets, f ha via* 
no hesitation in expressing my decided epiitkdt^dn favour of^ 
Suez. - ' - V • . <«M » ^ -V 

, {keapatobes will reqilirn at least ten dayn/^^nd passen)^^ 
about fifteen, in crossing the desert, and descending ther mdr^ 
tram.Ces8s^,IO'€atfo« * * h 

The Sugh Lin4§ay steamer in her present voyage aMlbd^ 
at Snez^in 38^ hmira limm Cosseir ; and the despatches nmy 
arrive from Suez* jW -'hoorsi^^ Moreover the similiier 
never can be expected even in the mostadversb seldtAiil tb be 
longer on her passage between those two places, Cosseir* and' 
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Suez, ihreo dayt» and 1 tberefiire l)iiok tbat there cannot 
be a doubt a» to the piefereaoe to be gi?eii to Suez aa the point 
of diaambarkaiinn foe the matb. * 

The acl?aniage is stiU greater in €avor of passengers, as 
they will avoid the tiresome journey across the desert from 
^Coseeir. 

* Hbwever it might be expedient to have a depbt of coab 
at Cosseir, niider the charge ef the Company’s agent at that 
place. * 

There is not any place lower than Cosaetr on the F4a8tein 
side which offeia any facilities whatever for the object in view. 

^ Two English civil engineers in the service of the Pacha,. 
Messrs. Galloway and WaUace, are at present surveying the 
ground between this city and Suez, for the purpose of Jayitig 
a double rati mad for the conveyance of goods, by means 
of carts, attached to locomotive engines ; and it is not at all 
imptiobable that this road may be completed, aiicl^the carts in 
operation, in little more than a couple of years. 

In this case I should suppose that a considerable sum 
might he saved to the enterprise by steam vessels in the article 
of coal, as this might then be sent direct from England to 
Alexandria ; from which the transport of Cairo in boats, and 
thence across to Suez in the rul road will be both cheap and 
easy. 

A pourier of the Pacha brought to me yesterday a letter 
from Mr. Auber, of the India House, dated London 3ist Ja- 
iitiary, in which he informs me that Lieutenant Lake of the 
i Madras ^oginiBers, the bearer of fans letter, was charged with 
imporlimt dispatches from the Court of Directors to the Su> 
preme Government, and that it was hoped he would reach in 
lime to go to India by the Hugh 

As Lieut. Lake will be here this evening, os to-morrow at 
latest, Capt. Wilsoii of the Hugh Lindmff who is now here, 
bad resolved on proceeding to Suez on the ISHh instant, in or- 
der la convey «LieoU Lake with his dispatcfaies to Bombay. 

In regard to the transmission of the packets to Suez, I 
shall make such arrangements as wilt 1 hope secure their safe 
and speedy ooaveyance : but I have to point out that 1 should 
deem tl ve^N^didvisable that there should be one janissary at 
Oaiwb aSd^oieat Alexandria, belonging to, and paid by, the 
steam astiiWisliilient. The packets received by me here from 
the for England were forwarded on the same 

day undbr oharge of oue of the consular janiesanes ; fatit the 
base mig^t arisei when no janissary of the consulate would be 
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available for that puinpose* A drogomaii ivAaid also be fouad 
a /leoessary aid the Iravdliers 4o and; from India, bpih At 
Oair6 and Alexandria, as the droaomans of the Gousulata are 
generally fuUy occupied in their other duties^ 

[ have now only to request that yon wilt do ate the |titH}>- 
ness to express to His Excellency the Kigtit Hoiiorublo the 
Governor General in Council, the happiness it will me 

to give my humble aid to tiie undertaking now in course of 
progress; and that 1 shall at all times have great pleasure in 
attending aijtd conforming to such suggestiofis or directions as 
His Lordship may be pleased to honor me with. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

Pat. Campbell, 

H. M/s Agent and Consui«Geaeral, 
Cairo, March 10, 1834. 

To G. Asuburner, £$q. 

Secreiarg to the Steam Committee^ Bombay^ 
Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated 31st October last, witli the acc<m)paiiying. papers 
and pamphlets, which reached me here during a temporary ab- 
sence from my post. 

It has adbrded me much pleasure to learn the progress 
which has been made in India in raising funds for the opening 
of a communication by steam between that country and Eng- 
land ; and 1 shall feel most happy in promoting the undertaking 
by every means in niy power. ^ 

It was to be apprehended tliat the loss of the KauHius, 
and the consequent delay of her despatches, would prevent 
any arrangement being made in Englana for availing itself of 
the Hugh £>indsay^9 return to Bombay; but ft appears that in- 
Celtigencse of her intended voyage bad reacbed London, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, in sufficient time to enable the Court of 
Directors to Iransmiti important despatches, .which are just 
arrived, by Lieut. Lake, though he was obliged to ceme on 
from Malta to Alexandria in a merchant vessels I trust, how- 
ever, that the repfesentatkHis trom^ your quarter will induce 
His Majesty's GoverniBent to grant every facilitatiou for keep- 
ing up an iotercouise of so much importance, both in a politmal 
and commercial point of view,.. 

In"' the event of objeetioiiA being made to axtendi at once 
the .Malta steam packets to Alexandria, there can be no doubt 
that, independently of the Government alloWhnee. for convey* 
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^ii| the mail, ampl^ field will be fiiund fer tbe employiiieBt of 
private steamers oii> Ibat lioe, arising; out of thu growing" im- 
portance of BgypI and Syria, and the number oflravellers who 
are attracted tbiiher by currosily or comftiercial pursuits. ^ 

I do not antiei|mte that any reliance can be placed on 
sil^ppoit from the" Mediterranean merchants in the way of 
pecuniary contribuliou ; but there is* every reason to expect 
that the Crovernmeni and the merchants of Malta will give the 
litmost encouragement to an undertaking that promises to be 
prpduclive of so many advantages to that island. 

Should the plan of running steamers from Bombay be ul- 
timately adopted, 1 am of opinion that the arrangement sug- 
gested by Capt. Wilson will be found the' most eligible, for 
forming the coal depPts at Maculla and Juddah only, as the 
uncertainty of the conveyances between Alexandria and Suez 
would render it extremely difficult to keep up a supply at the 
latter place from this side, till the railway between Cairo and 
Suez, for which a survey is now making by order of the Viceroy, 
can be completed. 

In the mean time every protection and assistance wiJI bo 
afforded by the Egyptian Government towards kee|>ing up the 
intercourse through this country. 

I have, &c. 

R. Thvrburn. 

Cairo, 12th March, 1834,. 


REPORT 

4)F THE SUB-COMMITTBE TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE NEW BENGAL STEAM FUND. 

V * — 

■ The Committee appointed to report upon the Forbes have 
not had time to draw up in detail a atatement of the circum- 
stances which led to die accident that caused her return. They 
have mede a persoual examination, accompanied by Mr. ii<d- 
royd, but'they dtave also requested prar^ical* engineers,' and pro- 
fe*>sioiilid ^ boiler-makers further to examine and give their 
opiMoanpon tfae^te of the boilers generally,— ^wben sdch de- 
tail statet ifgyi iriH be prepared a»o%«bmlt^, * 

’ ![n‘'t^?^|Mn dme. It may be satisfaftMiory to the General 
Committfi^^ allow, that there* does not afqtear to baveebeen 
any defi^4diwb^r in the boilers when ibe^JFbrdet left this 
port ;,><p|*do»a H' seem that the aoeident was one aguiist which 
and prdiimiy means of precaution were not taken 
<^P||ll^iOh mighb 'pot efnatly have occurred to a new boiler. 
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Vur?ts occurlr^nce suggests otlier inWastires of bFocaiili^n jwhlch 
will effectually provide agAitist future faliuro from the'sanee 
cause. 

'I he Committee flhd that, from the stoppage by the forma-- 
tion of s^lt in the blomng-off pipe attached to the Tar-board 
Hiter-builer, and in other pipes Connected with that boiler^ and 
communicating through the remaining boilers with three othpr 
blow-off pipes a ^deposit of salt, estimated at 2 or 3 tons, had 
accumulated in the DOiler between the flues. This pccimying 
the place of water between the flues would be a sufficient 
cause to account for the rending of the boiler, which appears to 
h«ive taken place with gieat force in 5 distinct angles of the 
flues. If the water had been low in the boilers that also might 
have occasioned the injury, but the Committee have no reason 
at present to believe ihat such was the case. They will be 
able to speak more positively on this point when the boiler feed 
pipes are taken off which there has not yet been time to do. 

• There are 6 boilers of which 5 do not appear to have 
received any injury. 'I he necessary repaiisHhe Committee 
have eVery reason to believe Will not exceed 5,000 rupees, 
and they can be completed in 2 months from their commence- 
ment. Messrs. Jessop and Co. are willing to undertake the 
work on these terms, as also such other additional work as the 
Committee may recommend to prevent the po^iblity of the 
recurrence of similar accidejits. The cost of which last the 
Committee apprehend must faU upon the Fund. 

• ^ J. Kyd. 

C. B. Greenlaw. 

Jas. Prinsep. 

J, W Forbids. 

T. E. M.Torton. 

Calcutta, 9th May, 18:14. 

> ' * * 

MEETmO OF THE CREDITORS OF THE LATE 
FIRM OF COLVIN AND COMl»ANY. 

A of fho creditofs df the lato jRrm of Col,vi9 4n4 

Company, was Irel^btl’Ibd ^3* May ita Haatiilgs’ Sireet/j^touant 
to adverttsement.'foHfidbttrptise of considering and rcjco^^noiej^’ 
ing 'to the Ini^Veot' Court the measures that may appaarto 
the meOtinj^ bast ‘’Eatthila'ted'^'I^r the future manaseoaeat'aii^ 
WHidtng hp of the estaft'. * ' * . ' 

^ On' the tnotlori^of Mr. Mo!]^i)an> Mr. W.' Sird took 
the Chair. '‘l%e Chairoiab dfated Uie purp(^ of th4' iheetmg. 
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gave an outline of accounts/ and explained how the services 
of Mr. Macnagliten^ wiio bad given great dattsfaciticun, may 
be secuied. 

It was proposed by Dr. 'lytler, seconded by Mr. Saun- 
ders, and carried unanimously That from the l^t instant 
the remuneration to the Assignee shall be made in the way of 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent upon the dividends^ in* 
stead of the former mode of remuneration by salary, which 
commission is to be in full of all charges^ with the exception 
of law charges, printing and postage. 

It was also proposed that Mr. Atnslie shall be allowed 
600 Rs. per month, to be included in tlie 5 per cent, to the 
Assignee. 

Signatures of the crcniitors were then affixed to the above 
lesolutions and the meeting broke up. 

TONTINE OE INDIA. 


A general meeting of subscribers to the Tontine of India 
was held at the office of the assignee of the late firm of Crut- 
tenden Mackillop and Co«, late Secretaries and Treasurers, 
on Saturday the 17th May. 

"John Palmer, £sq. in the Chair, 

Mr. Leighton submitted the following statement of the 
remaining funds of the institution, premising that be had 
placed an extremely low valuation on the landed property : ^ 

Cash balance in the hands of Messrs. 

Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. on the 10th 

January 1834 Sa- Rs. 2,84,919 13 4 

Siiadwell and Goss’s thiee houses in 

Lntally 20,000 0 0 

Premises in Park Street 10,000 0 0 

Sheriff’s Mortgage...... 30,000 0 0 

Cash received since the fai* * 


lure, 7,183 5 7 

^ Deduct petty disbursements, ^6* 0 0 

7,166 13 7 

Pihsl] dividend on two shares in the 8e^ 
veitth Lae[d«d>l^ Society on the life of the 

late Jss. 4^000 0 0 

FtOnl 4iviMMixd[ m one share in the 13lh 
$applei)iMtnry the same life^^^ 2,000 0 0 

IH|. *i * rnmfim 

"SharM ilk fores 30^ Total 9a. Ra. 10 It 
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After a good dii^cus$ioB tb^e foilovviog resoJations 

yitm adopted by the meeting, vi?* ^ 

Proposed by Mr. Macintyre and seconded by Mr. Abbott 
— That the following geiHlemen be elected Directors 

Mr. W. Bruce, Mr. D. Ross, and Captain J. Meel.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Captain Steel — 
That Mr. Leighton \be elected Secretary on the allowance 
prescribed by the I8tb article of the fundamental rules of ^tbe 
institution.’^ 

Proposed by Mr. Macintyre and seconded by Mr, Ross 

'I hat the proprietors of the Dnion Bank be requested to 
act as Treasurers of the institution.’’ 

Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Mr. Ross— 
That in order to bring the affairs of the institution to as 
speedy a close as possible, it be recommended to the subscri* 
hers at large to authorize the sale of the cjiaiin on the late 
firm of Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co., and that the Secre- 
tary proceed to a sale of the landed property with the least 
practicable delay.” " . 

The meeting then separated after a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. — Englishman. * 

CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BlBLb SOCLETY. 

On Friday the 2d May was held, at the Town Hall, the 
twenty-third anniversary of this Society — the Lord Bishop in 
the chair. His Lordship commenced the proceedings with a 
suitable address, of which we regret we can given no account, 
as we were not in time at the meeting. 

The report of the committee was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Bealtry, one of the secretaries. It detailed the progress of 
translations of the scriptures undertaken under the patronage 
of the society, the printing and circulation of the scriptures 
in different languages, intelligence from branch. ,3ociettes, and 
the state of the funds. It was stated that a greater number of 
copies of the scrioti^re had been put in circulation, and more 
pecuniary support had been received during the last year than 
at any former period of the society's existence, notwilWandtng 
the recent commercial distresses which, it was expected, would 
paralyse, at least Jbr a time, the efforts of liberality in this 
presidency. Encouraged by this patronage the had 

extended their plans* andv interred into engagementaV fb the^ 
amount of 18,000 Rs which they hoped the public liberality 
would enable them to meet. 



After (he reading of.Ae^feiKtftjjt^toiaioTeii Ijj ^h 0 Lff, 
Mr, Fisher, and seconded b} me Rey., My,' 
pore . — 

** Ttiit Uie report now rt*acl be pjrlpu^tjwiul rireuVated 
tlie fiad &iibd<rit>ers of nlia ^ociel}^ end inat they t>f 

r<*<|tiire(l to redouble ibeir ex«*rtioti!i to estelid its iitflueiic^, snd to 
offijfr their ferteot prayers that the devine liiesaiiig may 'giVe etb* 
Henry to the endeavours to promote its objects/’ 

Mr. Fisher said he was sure the resolution he proposed 
would meet the wishes of all who were present. The spread 
of the sariptures was working extraordinary effects throughout 
the landy and the succcbs met with should serve to encourage 
those who were labouring to do good to hold on in their course^ 
notwithstanding any discouragements that might present them* 
selves. 

The Rev. Mr. Mack said that if the acceptance of the 
report depended on its merits^ the report was worthy of being 
received^ as it showed that double work had been done under 
pressure of difficulties. He mentioned several ihitigs that 
were occurring in different parts of India, which tended to 
confirm view taken in the report, of the disseiuiuation of 
Christian knowledge. Some thinu, Mr. Mack continued, tliat 
when persons of different denominations meet for the promo- 
iioii ot the objects^ of such u society, it is at the expense of 
religion^ not $o much through piety as to show the excess of 

bberabty.. This was a mistake— thye great object of tbe^ 
mtlle.jSQciety was circulate the scriptures without note or 
cummuatt throughout the world, aud surely there was euough 
111 this to warm every heart. Had there not been a generous 
priociple like this, it could not have maintained itself* It is 
true ma object the society bad in common with others, but 
there was a peculiarity in the means. By circulating the 
scriptures, weshqw our deference to the Authority of God, and 
to bis way of> 4 ^urrying on his purposes ; aud we show our sense 
of tbe^.tutriuMc force and worth of the Bihlei^ v\hich sense ^ 
derivade frum oav’^.otYU experience ^of Ilie^tSuffioiency to^he 
Bible to change the heart. These things ^testify that the 
society is.fmlir^y founded on religion. It js further a law of 
the society tha^ ^he woi k is to be carried on by the co«operation 
of all, by which WjS recognize the sufficiency of Christianity foi 
ail puyposesi;; oveilook all human dbiiuctions. Mr. Mf ^ 
conchimd^ i^itu ooserting that the public liberality had been ^ 
^i^iaerlthan oh previous years, bu^ it was still nwessjirjf tUsT* 
Wsiliould make the cau^Se of tbeSociety our oWn‘; that it was 
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Eot siiffic^eBt lo 4^istritKit0 the Scriptures; unle^ followed %f the 
prtiyerS^ ahd exefi^ple of Chtisti^ns. ' 

The Rev, Mr. Bateman propc^d, and Dr. Corby n sup-*^ 
ported the ^following resolution ; — • 

Tiis| this meeting, thanKtuL to see the improvemeut which is 
going cm saiongstt ail clasKes of the community, considers a sacred 
duty to increase its exertions, in order to provide Christian Misii« 
unaries and other friends to the cause of Christianity with the word 
of Qod ill tile different languages and dialects under this presidency 
to enable them to meet the growing demands of enquirers, and tq 
put into (heir iiaiidn that book whuh contains truth Mrithout mixture 
of* error, and which alone makech wise unto salv^ion.” ' 

Mr. Bateman observed that the word of God wa^ not only 
a blessing in itself but a companion to every other good works. 
What were missionary and tract societies without the Bible to 
refer to as a standard ? The Bible is the govrnior and regula- 
tor of the machinery ; it puts in more steam when it is wanted, 
and keeps back when giving out too much. In all things it 
was difficult to keep out error and prejudice, but here was trtith 
without mixture of error. Mr. fiat' man related What had' 
fallen tinder his own observation to show the effects of simple 
study of the Scriptures, A Brahmin at Burdwan had been 
suspected of being a Christian, and brought to Mr. Bateman 
to nnd out what he was : and it was soon discovered that ha 
was a sincere believer. He bad been taught English by Rani-> 
mobun Roy, but nothing else. He got a Bengalee and an 
English Bible, and studied himself. When asked what he 
thought of Jesus, he quoted the text I and my Father arc 
one.'' 

Dr. Corbyn said all persons werq occupied; some in 
charitable, some in education societies, and some in promoting 
steam navigation. This society unites those several objects in 
one. To circulate the Scriptures is higher charity than merely 
relieving temporal wants. Steam navigation is intended to 
facilitate communication between enlightened and heathen 
countries ; so be who carries a Bible to an ignorant man brings 
heaven nearer to 

Dr. Marshman moVed the following resolution, which was 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Hoberliu : — 

'That (hit tneetiug regards with great sstisfadioii the spread 
of Bdglkfi education conducted on smind Christisp priiicipleB amongst 
the this vouatry^ as lending amongst other advantages to 

give tiisjip greater faritities for the intaliigeut perussLof the BiiirUih 
version of the Bible.” 
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coniAry aid, but of making, 

in tjie bantlsof t^e.tieatboitii>at<itt«<) uf.. Buielatfiif an inci- 
dent that occuiretl abgnt thirty ye*a|a nga* ^ 

elfecta prod'uCid by Uie readii>f.of Abo $cript|iir«s .>4 Hjlf. Ward 
took a copy of the Bengnlee New l^rptameut , ta tOOtTUtagn'oC 
Kamkiatuopore on Uie other aide «f Calcutta, and placed it in 
a iHoodee^n ahop, reqneating the man to allow all. Who wean 
deaurous, to read it. The next year eeeen peiaons oame’froni 
that vill^e, and one of tbeiu waa a man, fifty yeara of a|(e, by 
name Jugganitatha end a worshipper of Joggaunatb. Thw man 
.waaambat atealoua devotee of J[uggaona&,^bnt after hearing 
the New Testament read by others, (for he could not read hiin- 
aelf) hia mind was so changed that he. renounced idolatry apd 
took ep hia' abode near SeratnpOre. Hia^fbraKet gdd Juggan- 
•ath was stuck up in a garden ; and when on one occasion fuel 
Was wanted, his wife proposed to cleave Juggunnath for the 
pucpoae, whioh waa imm^iately done*. (Several other convbr- 
aionp topk place through that one book placed ip a waar;. 

iTbe following motion was proposed by die B>ep. ^r,* PoiK 
well pad seconded by the Rev. Mr. HtjJ, late of l^ham- 
por^ ; — “ , 

* “ I’hst this inreiiitg offers ils hesf lliawks for the iOipoffapt ser* 

vltM mid^rsd dy iKe officer* and Cooiiinttf^e of tliis Sotfiety t and 
Sirb by the’dUocisliuos stid‘iiuiividnsts that have lieeti eeiiteiy 
vapahedtto peemetwits onjeeit, and wquAsti Ibem ieceolinue nwid 
vihtilde IfMjPk. ^ . ('if’*' 

The following gentlemen to form the offioen pnd omn- 
^tteeof th? enduing year with power to add t° thqir^naipber : — 
^Irsn.— Toe Right Reverend LQ>d Bisliou of CaUa- te. 
PrtiU^M — W. W. Bird, 

Vigt iV«ftdent.-»Venerabie ArcltdeScOn CorrieJ * 

CssnaUlsv. k' ' „ ,1 

0, ftottgal, JExq. C. R Tfeyrlypii,^ %. . 

J. BouksI, E.q. < , 

D. AtolTnifan, E<>q. Maior l^ii4draKtba< ' 

' At D. MaiigiM, Etq- ' ernTMlO^aA. " ^ 

■O. Aloitfeyt E)iq. ' . - - 

WRIs^ibAigjBSeB whnani oMHebsaadf AhkO am m i Ww *^ 
t < k. SeervtMrtM, t' ‘ 1 mi m>H . ' 

, .1 a RffejUr. MaraUmawi j||ey.;3P,.Dpp(ky..,a , 

<«Whl|rAth a 

of Mprtyn’a Peraiaa |y|||||i^ 
unopeoed to Ibis fla j. It could not be oxpoctra . that 
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every 09py sent oat would answer its purposes, 
roast 0(6a# M aiNib 14 )ddce8 i yit 

the ibid 4^8 good to ib« 

^ ‘ Rtlt bbt^ tesi||aiony ’to the stetements of Mr. Fisher^ 
ahd iblotiid' ioriiWs eaeodofes in point. 

Yt «i^Os th^e tUhVt'd by R. O. Mangles, £sq. and second- 
ed by tUS’Re*. Mi^. LllierOiY;->- ' ' 

u (it fnet l|ie HmhIm of ilt« iMeeiing be given to the President for 
Us etteiiifoii to llio uMeretis *4 VtoSooieiy ttirnuglt ilie post yesr.**^ 
~ Tim laord Bishop ia rising tor return thanks, mde some' 
remarks on giving the Bible with the note and comment of per- 
sonal easing, aud m the neoeauty of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit to set Mm whole machinery is motion. 
men. 




' MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

PneeedmgB nf m MeHing held m the 3rd 1634» 
MbIhsHrs Elkctsd. — £. W. Clarribntt, 'I. Hi^lt,* 
and O. Griffiths, Esqrs. 

OabiNARY Membkrs Proposed. — T. H. rt. 
Esq. ^soistant Surgeon Bombay Medical Service, W Dirk 
Morebrad pad Difcat; Dr. Wilkie, Assistant Surgeon Asngal 
Service, by Memrs. French and TyMer ; Dr. McGowau, 
MeSsra. Twining and Bramleyt David Richardson, Esqs 
Asustant Surgeon Madras Medical Service, by Messrs. Haiws 
hig'ttnd Egeltob. < .it 

Letters were reai from Dr. A. R. Jhckton, and W, W! 
Raleigli, Esq. requesting their names to be witbdrar^ from 
the list of Membent uf the Society. , , i. 

The proposM by Messrs. Bramley and Twining, at the 
last Meeting, relative ,to the appropriation of Mie Society's 
p foim oh thp eet^ of the late firm of Mack'fibwh itnd Co. to 
the piircbase ol tj^efs In tlie Lottery pibpooed by Mie aaaieneee 
of the estate* wag Wtoii^fprwerd for decision, and carried. 

A».««iMMtof a letter** ed4«ssad«to the Secretary of the 
Society, from the Editors of the Jhdia Joumat of "Medwet 
Sdnce, containiflig suggestions with a view of e^^lisbing * 
g^^^tweeir tlMt JdnrMi and Mm Society, was read, 
s fltfertenee to the n^e, it was propoie.1 kfy'ff** 

hsdbnded l^y 
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Tbat the Sni^or^aty of tho4^Mediea|>^S0^tkfty'bea»iiliori2r- 
od to comitiunioate with the Editors of the In^Ua Jowmal iff 
MecUtal 'Science, for the {i^kitpo^ of ascei^aSoio^ hovr hit the 
sug]g^€fttiions eontained in their are«feiisible/’ 

The following^ amendinent Was proposed by Mr. Hutchint- 
sbti^^and secouded by Dr. Spens, and carried : 

That the publications of the Society be carried on as 
heretofore, as the Society may think proper, without reference 
to the India Journal of Medical Seiencey or any other pub- 
lication/’ 

The following resolution was then proposed by Dr. Gra- 
ham, seconded by Mr. Egerton, and carried : 

That in consequence of the resignation of Mr. R. 
Browne, a^ter the failui.e of the iirm of Messrs. Cruttendeii^ 
Mackillpp and Co., the « Society do tender him their sincere 
regret ou his retirement, and request he will, under these cir* 
cumstances, accept the offer of their publicktions ; and, at the 
same time, the assurance of their highest regards. 

» Communications Presented. — l. Case of exten- 
sile injury of the knee-joint, by C. Morebead, M. D. ' 

, % Fatal case from an arrow wound, by A. Esq. 

presented by the Medical Board. * 

Specimen of a turbid dark-brown fluid discharged 
frpm the eat; of a patient who had been long affected with 
head-aches, pRcaented by W. Twining, E&q. 

>.* 4^* Tatal case of Snake-bite, by C. Morebead« M. D. 

u 6. On the efficacy ot the seeds of the Isobgool in some 

Q#fiea.pf »diwhcea and dy^entery, by W. Twining, Esq. 

6. ^ Two ^watcri^colour paintings, the size of life, of the 
disease of Hoo-Loo, the Chinese who was operated on in Lon- 
don, sent by Dr. Colledge of Canton. 

7. Ram Esher Alee’s translation from the MnlUiisun-ool- 
tOdooyeh, on the' properties of the IJspe^gooi. 

8^ A fu^dier description of some rare Asiatic plants, 
.withiwater-colour paintings, forming an addendum to the paper 
presented at the last Meeting, by WaUieb, P. 

Gapes of supposed Hydrophobia, successfully treat- 
fed^ by» a .JlfMive, drawn ap by Gr^ Trail, Esq. C. S. and pre- 
.sentedby WtJ8eW,Esq. 

paimphlet, cootaiiiing furdierr eases and 
to Rhei^ati4iii> by J. K.i Mitchell, 
M. D. Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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T^fl> foUdtriflg papers vfere then read and discussed by the 
Meeting;; . ■ . . • f ~ 

On the Pathology of Dysentery, hy 3. Mumy^ M, D; 

Numerous cases* of Bydrocele, cured by an injection of ' 
solution of iodine, vrith remarks, by J. R. Martin, Esq. . 

Conclusions derived from investigations into the nature 
and cause of Goitre in Knmaon, with a view to its prevention 
and cure, by John McClelland, Esq. 

M. J. BKAMLEY, Sec. Med. and Phys. Society. 
Calcutta, May, 1834. 

DISPATCHES PROM THE ARMY EMPLOYED 
IN THE COORG CAMPAIGN. 

Fort St. Grorge, April 18, 1834. 

The Governor iii Council is pleased to publish the follow- 
ing dispatches from the Adjutant General of the Army : 

No. 30. 

To the (.'hief Secretarif to Gov^rmnent, Fort St. George. 

Sir,— i-1. ' In -continuation of my letters of the 7th, 8th, 
9th, and 12th instant, the Commander in Chief has directed 
me to request you will submit to the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council the accompanying copies of further dis- 
< 9th April patches, as per margin, from Brigadier Lin- 

9th April desay, c. d. commanding the Coorg Field 

9th April Force. No report has yet been received of 

10^ April the operations of Lieutenant Colonel G. M. 

10th April Steuart’s column, but private - accounts 

10th April cribe its exertions and successes as highly 

lUh April satisfactory and creditable to its comman- 

11th April ders. 

lltb April 

2. Referring to my letter of the 7th instant, I have the 
)«>nUr, by his Excellency’s order, to express his entire satisfac- 
tion and approbation of the gallantry, perseverance and seal 
«f, the troops Uomposing the columns under the personal com- 
mand of Brigadier Lindesay, c. B. ^and of Colonel Fdulif. 
The judgment displayed' by those officers in conductiBg their 
respective services, and surmounting the formidable dl^WtUclea 
their exertions were op^^os^, reflects great credit on 
tbem'^ih^ tfle officers and 'soidimrs- under their respeUtitrB 'Coni' 
mands. 
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au Th« Comum»Aet i«l ^htef bi|i ii<4 y«i (b« m«an« of 
formiitg his judgment o£ to the disasttoii* 

disapfMiifitmejils trf «th^^ timikiem IVeSleM AuxUiaiy 

cidimss^^ biithmSlief*lfef|cy< Afusls'he soon be eUaft^led 
satisfactorily to explain the reasons of failure, and to |»iace 
thb senrieea of their teaiiereio the 4anie conspicuous' degree of 
claim, to the approbation of lioveriiuieiii as the other distin- 
guished leaders* 

T,h^ Comoander in t'hh"/ i<^quests the orders of Gor 
ve}r^r\m^Dit for the disposal of the ordnance, ammunition^ and 
sipi^li ara^ OapUir^d from the enemy. 

5*' The <!?ointtiandi^r m Chiei fully co ncurs in Uie senti- 
mf^nts Qrigudiei Liudesay, r. has expressed of the yalu- 
a^e services and meritorious exertions of hia staff, depart- 
ments, and olBIcers commanding corps, nnd also with ( oloiiel 
l-oiliiA’s c«ip|im^dAtbus 0 i* the officers and troops of his column. 
The general gallantry, perseverance and spirited exertions o& 
^rtbe jpffioers and troops employed upon this service is a pleas- 
ipgAubjecit of cofigratulation* and the Commander in Chief 
feels assured will be duly appreciated and noticed by the Go- 
vjernof general and the Right Uonorable^tbe Governor in 
Cqiincih, i * t 

6. In conolusion the Commaiider in Chief deems it to 


be bis pariicsdar duty tu bring to the notice of Governme nt 
t^s judgmant, ^^dumviou and energy with ^rbich l^igmlierf 
(lifioosajltf c«m.,fhas o4iiKf«cted thia important service tu^sov 
egrlf quid salisfuetory a clo'>e ! and, considering the period of 
^gjyear^*. the ^diffimdtt^ of the country, and the advantages 
; enemy p(ij|3>eamd in its^defenc^, the experience and talents 
of tlie Brigadier have been Judiciously and usefully directed 
lAthe^dvaatuga of the publio service, 

7. A general return of killed, wounded, and missing from 
the commencement of hostilities to the present time, except 
that from Lieutenant Colonel SteuarVs coitioin, is annexed 
I Ittve th^ honq^r to Ipe, Sir, your moat/bbedieql hiimble 

T. H. 8. Conway^ Adjt. Oend* of the Army*. 

Adjt Gent’s Office, 
magudre, l&th April, 1884. 


" , j i, » frr^ t • » jr ' 

GenSfvd fetiirn of hilled, wounded and missing of the 

JSf VWd #ef4«B ^ Sd end 
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* Mortem, Jhiimn. 

M. 89lh F<soU-^Waiiii<de4 : 1 private* 

4ih ReginKpnt Na(ive lafaQ|ry»^^tiuti4ifi||d^: 1 timititii^.^ 
fifer or bugler, X private. 

Sappers and Miners. ^Wounded: 1 private, native, v 
Ncrthem Column, 

Artillery. — Wounded: Europeans, 2 privates,' 

U, M. 55th Foot. — Killed: I lieutenant colonel, S' ser* 
jeants, 1 corporal, I driiintner, and 2:) privates — Wounded:^ 
I captain, 2 lieutenant^, 1 adjutant, 4aerjeaats, 3 corpoiuls^ 
1 drummer and 60 privates. 

Sappers and Miners. — Killed : European, 1 ^ivdte : NS'^ 
tives, 1 havildar and 4 privates. — Wounded; natives, 11** 
privates. 

Rifle Company.— Killed : 1 private-- Wounded : 1 pri- 
vate. 


0th Regt. N. I, — Killed: I ensign — Wounded : 1 sfoA 
Serjeant, I naigne, I drummer, fifer or bugler, and 4 privates 
—Missing : 1 private; 

Sist Light Infantry. — 'Killed i 1 enskn ; I jeitfadar, 1 
naigue, and 8 privates — Wounded; I captain, 1 lieutenant;^ 
1 subadar, 1 havildar, 1 naigue and 20 privates. 

Officers. — Killed: lieut, colonel Mill, H. M. 55tiifoott^ 
ensign Kobertson, 9lh regt. N. I. ; enitgo^ Babingtnh, 3F^' 
regt, L. I.— •W'ounded : caotain Warreir, M/55tb 
slightly ; lieutenants Robertson and Brcbke, H. M . 5<5tl!i fool^ 
slightly ; lieut. and adjt, Heriot, li. M, 55ili' font, severeljr;^ 
captain Hutchinson. 91st regt. L. 1. sligbtty; lieut, Martlfl^^ 
^Ist regt. L. I, severely. ^ * 

N. B. — One roan of H; M, 551b foot repotted ktlltd? 
since rejoined, badly Wounded. ^ 

' We$^im Cobtmn.^ 

, Staff,— Wdunded : 1 daptain. , . 

H. M, 48ib Foot!; — Killed Edfo^ads,; t and 

4 privates: native* X drea^r— W5>^dpd; ;|L Ueiitenanf/^Y 
serjdatilr^ 1 t^poral itfd 1’4 privtlei. ^ , 

Artillery,— Wouad^;' It serJCant, | 

and 1 private. 1}*r7 

^th Rep[t. N. L- Kilted priva^^Wfonit^ : 2 

prirfttM. 
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Sappers and Miners.-^Ktiled : 1 private; native— Wound- 
ed : 6 privates, nativi^s. 

Officers.^Killed : lieut. t rskine, H. .JM. 4Bth foot — 
Wounded: captain Biiitefworth, asst. ®qr* mr, genl. ; lieut. 
Oibbs, H. M. 48th fo(Jt. 

Western 'Auxiliary ColurAU. 

Detachment H. M. 48th Foot — Killed : 1 serjeant and 
8 privates — Wounded : 1 lieut. and 6 privates. 

48th Kegt. N. I.— Killed : I ensign ; 2 havildars, 1 
drummer, filer or bugler, and 17 privates — Wounded : 1 
bavildar and 28 priva:es. 

Dfficera— Killed : eiiMgii Johnstone, 51st regt. N. I. 
doing duty 40th regt. N. 1. — Wounded : lieut. Smith, H. M. 
48th foot. 

In Wynaad. 

61st Reel. N. 1. — Killed: 3 privates — Wounded: 3 
privates — Missing: 1 havildar and 7 privates. 

Total — killed and wounded : Europeans, 1 lieutenant 
colonel, 3 captains, 6 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 
store seijeant, 10 serjeants, 6 corporals, 2 druinmers and 120 
pirivates. — Natives, 1 subadar, 1 jamadar, 6 havildars, 3 
naigues, 3 drummers, fifers or buglers, 131 privates and 1 
dresser. 

Abstract, > 

Killed: Europeans, '5 commissioned oflicersand44 non- 
commissioned rank and file ; Natives, 1 commissioned officer, 
and 45 non-commissioned rank and file and dressers — Total 
Europeans and natives: 6 commissioned, and 89 noii-commivS- 
sioned rank and file and dressers. 

Wounded : Europeans, 9 commissioned officers and 95 
non-commissioiied rank aud file; Natives, 1 commissioned 
officer and 90 non-commissioned rank and file f\iid dressers—' 
Total Europeans and Natives : 10 commissioned, and 185 nori- 
coiamissioned rank and file and dressers. 

' Missing: Natives, 9 non-commissioned rank and file and 
dressers^ — Total do. 9 do. 

/ Grand Total. — Killed and Wounded : Europeans, Idccnn* 
mi^ioneci ^officers, 139 non'^comd. rank and file Natives, 2 
comd. offic^rs^ 145 non-commissioned rank and file aud dress*' 
ers.->^Totnl:;^iiiro^^ and Natives, 16 commissiotled officers/, 
283 nonredfiimissioned rank and file and dressers. ^ ' '' 

il*' B.-^Native followers with H. M. 48th Rogt., 4 kill- 
bd;|Mid missing ; 2 wounded. 
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Sihce the abo'^ 12>bearafs of dooly attach- 

ed to H. M. 48th regt. are rOporied mis^tiig, , 

1\ H, S^. Conway, Adjt of the A«ny. 
Head Quarters, Adjt.HJcul/s Office, ^ 

Camp Bangalore, 15th April, 1B84. 

To the Adjutant General of ine Army, Port Si, Georff^^ 
Sir,— t have the honour to enclose an extract from Hchl' 
DivUioii Ordeis published the dity betorc the column under 
my miinediate command entered the Coorg country, which 
request you will lay before his Excellency the Commander ia 
Chief. V 

. 1 have the honor to be, 

(Signed) P Lin DBS AY, Col. Corag. Coorg Field Force** 
llead-Quaiters, camp near Mudkeriy, 9th April, 1834. 

EjUraet jroM Field JDtvUioa Onier by bripadter^^Lmdcsay, 
i . JB. comntandiny i oorg Field Force^ ^ 

Camp Bettadpore, 1st AprU> 1IB34* 
The Biigadier announces to the trOops under hie command 
that the torce will pi obably encounter the enemy to*morrow«. 
It IS his desire to impress upon all ranks that this is not a war , 
ot extermination, but against that part only of iheCoOignu-i 
tioii which may be actually in arms in support of the t 

whom for his cruelties tt is the determination of the Bnttsh 
Governments to depose, and that the people are to breOnsi- 
dered as enemies only so long as they offer opposition. ^ Oolpf 
lie] Lindesay expfl^>^ses his anxious hope jthatthe whr lhay bo/ 
ooniipicuuus for a^spuitof humanity becoming the chai^acter ipf I 
the British nation. ♦ a; 

^ It ts hereby proclaimed and is to bo explained to natives 
of all ranks, including followers/ that it is the Brigadier’s ifirm ^ 
deteiimnalion /o suppress at once by the severest punishmonl; 
the slightest attempt to plunder or oppress the inhabitants. Alt 
supplies are to be immediately paid iof upon the spot, or to bb 
allowed 4o be taken away witlioiU any effer of violence oafthe 
part of the troops of followers of the forces Those of the^inhar 
bitants who ma^CQthe ip and^oVernii^hdi^io to submit to 
the BiUishcnuthorityiare ic^be kindly foceived and^ch jmine** 
diate and effectual protection affOT^d them as may tend to ei|r 
courdgm a«id extend that inclinaiidn op the pari of Ibe inhabit 
tants of the cowntryi ^ < 

i r ‘ ^.jiA tjpneextraoL'*:?: 

(Signed) Sam. Hicks, Asst, AdjL Gem Coorg Field Fort^* 
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SivMat 1| Mile in advance of the Huggul Ghauts 8 p. m. 

4th April, 1884. 

The AssUtant Adjutant General^ Coorg Field Force. 

Sir, — I have the honor to intbrni ymi that I arrived with- 
rin two miles of the Stoney river on the forenoon of the 2d 
instant. At 2 1 ordered out a party to feel for the enemy, 
they were found two faiiridred yards within the Company’s ter- 
ritories~were drawn across the river — their position known 
iliwi their strength well appro:K;imated. On this oc casion I re- 
gret the death of Lieutenant Erskine, M.’s 4Bth Regiment, 
a promts! no; officer, and the only casualty on this affair. 

2. In this morning at six 1 marclied, gave the stockade 
three rounds of canister and grape, and then stormed and car- 
ried it with trifling loss. 

8. From this time until ^ past 3 P. M., we had to fight 
our way every inch. Stormed two regular stockades and two 
breastworks, besides feilhd trees without niimb» rs. The last 
stockade Was sh strong, that if we had not attacked on reverse 
as well as front, our loss would have been serious. Our light 
Companies were out in the jungle oti the right and kept down 
the fire of the Coorg skirmishers. 

4. At 4 p. M« as the men were nluch exhausted I took 
up .my position for the night at Stoney Nulla, 3^ miles from 
the bottom of the ghaut; pushed on a strong advanced post 
with a gun and mortar and established our flank companies on 
the hills to the right, which commanded our position and bi- 
vVbuacked for the night. Our advanced post was attacked by 
^skirmishers, but an occasional alert and gun kept them in good 
order. 

5. At six 1 marched in advance and within a quarter of 
a mile of our camp met a flag of truce with a letter to my ad- 
dress from the Rajah, the original of which 1 have the honor 
to enclose. The Deputy Assistant Adjutant General wrote 
by my orders an answer to this effect. That if the Riyah’s 
ti^o^ did not fire we should not, but as my orders were to go 
up tbe ghaut, go 1 would — they brought a portion of their 
troops in front of us^ — allowed the flag of truce to remain and 
then we marched, until my advanced flank companies passed 
tbYou|^ ^ last Ookuda at Huggul at 2 p. m. this ground, 
where . I Iheipl should remain until to-mcrrow morning, 
the;. I^Mght pat grain for the troops which war acceptable, as 
the fdr" freater j^t of our supplies vrere in the rear. * As the 
4mpe1iii]fents of sliPckades, breastworks; and felled trees are at 
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every hundred yardsi our guns cannot be up until to^moirow, 
when I march lo Verah Chenderpett. 

6. Our casualties are abo\it fifty, but half my sepoys are 
in the rear, 1 have not been able as yet get returns* 
ofiicer was killed on Thursday. 

it will alford me the highest gratification to bring parti* 
ciildrly to the notice of the officer commanding the Force and 
bis Excellency the Comiuander in Chief, the noble manner in 
whieii 1 was supported by my staff, officers and soldiers em* 
ployed in this column* At this moment the fatigue and suf* 
fering of every person in. my force is such, that 1 hope the 
officer commanding will pardon the want of details. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Sd.) D. Focus, Cob, Comg. Western Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir, — With reference to the last paragraph of my des* 
patch from my bivouac in advance of Huggul ghaut 4th 
April, I have now to perform the just and pleasing duty of 
brinaing to the notice of the Brigadier General commanding 
the Force, the noble manner in which 1 was supported. 

To my personal staff 1 am greatly indebted for the suc- 
cess we have met with, especially to Captain Butterworth, 
who led the attacks on the stockades and the first that entered 
them, receiving three slight ball wounds,, also for the recon* 
noissance which he ma<le on the 2d by which the situation and 
strength of the enemy on the lower stockade was ascertained 
and which led to our speedy success next day, Capt. Butter- 
worth’s choice of ground and his plans of encampment have 
met with niy entire satisfaction and his knowledge of military 
dispositions [ shall be happy to have brought to the notice of 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

To* Captain James Macdonald, Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant General, who was most forward oh all occasions, and to' 
whose energy, and exertions 1 am equally indebted with Cap- 
tain Butierworth--as well as on the evening of the 2d as on 
the attacks on the 3d. Captain Macdonald led the light com- 
pany of the 4Bth and grenadiers .32d Regiment to take the last 
stockade Jn reverse, the ascent was steep and the enemy de- 
fended ^every tree. Captain Macdonald received the Rajah’s 
vakeels, translated the letters and contrived, without dtowing 
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the Barb’s title, to keep them iti goo^ homour and give ns 
supplies. ^ < 

To officers comnianding corps he is greatly indebted for 
the steady! manner in which they led their oien> especially to 
Captain Cortlandt I'aylor, commanding the Artillery, who in 
the most gallarit insiiiner brought his guns to bear within 70 

J fards of stockade and ensured ihe capture which fol* 

owed. The unwearied exertions of this officer (though suf- 
feriug frojm a ^aprained ankle) in always having his guns up a 
steep ghaut and piepared for action. 

, Tht^re are iDgii'y 1 would wish to notice, but where oil have 
done their duty, it would peihaps be invidious to particularize, 
yat I cannot forbear to notice that the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the flank companies, especially on those of His Majes- 
ty’s 48th Regiment. 

1 should al»o be wanting in the feelings of a commander 
and a soldier did I fail to bring to the notice of the Biigadier 
General (in tlie hopes that he will bring the same to His Ex- 
cellency the Commandf.r in Chief) volunteer Thomas Bell, the 
son of Lieutenant Colonel Bell of his Majesty’s 48th Regi- 
ment. ^ This young man was conspicuous in every attack: and 
skirmish of the enemy* 

Subadar Mooneah and W.apuldar Paup 'Naik, the ex- 
Bajah’s vakeels, allowed their loss on the Hiiggul ghaut to 
have been about 250 men including 4 chiefs. O Ur casualties, 
about 50, shall be reported in a separate letter this evening. 

* 1 have the honor to be, &c. 

V » (Signed)' D. Fouus, Colonel, Comg. We««tern 

Column, Coorg Field Force. 
Camp MootoodanOor, 7th April, 1834. 

^ List of casualties in the attack, &c. of the Huggul ghaut. 
Staff — Wounded : 1 captain. t 

Hi M. 48th Regt.^^KUIed : 1 Heiit., 4 privates and 1 
dresser.— Wounded : 1 lieutenant, I serjeant^ 1 oorporal and 
14<private8. ' ^ ^ 

t . 'ArUllery—Wouaded: 1 serjeaiit, I corporal and 1 pri- 
vate. ^ * it 

2<HbB«g|t.>N. I.—Killfid : aprirEtes— «Wooad«d: 2 pri- 

I.-KHled: 8 priratw*- Wounded : 8 pri- 


vates. f' , » Wf >(' 

. Mitters— Killed : % private^Wounded ; 6 

llrivala^K » ’ 
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.Grand Total— Killed and wounded 48-i^l eapUin^ 2 
lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 2 corporals, 40 privates, and 1 dreaser. 

N. B. — Names of officers killed and wounded^liedt 
Erskine, H. M. 48th fe;^t, killed — captain Butterworth, and: 
Lieut Gibbs, H* M, 4Bth“regt slightly wounded* 

(Signed) Jas Macdonald, D. A. A. Gent W. C. C.Je.Si 
Camp Mootramoody, 7th April, 1834. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General, Goorg Field Force. 

Sir, — I do myself the honor to acquaint you for the infor«* 
ination of Brigadier Lindesay, C. B. commanding the Coorg 
Field Force, that the column under my cammand pursuing its 
mareh yester<lay came upon a strongly fortiiied position (Buck) 
of the enemy situated on the brow of a steep ascent, the pas- 
sage to which, a narrow defile (through a dense jungle) was 
obstructed by felled trees. 

♦ 80 Euro^eatis defile being impassable to.Artil- 

160s Native Infantry, lery until the position should be carried, 
80 Sappers gr i^hners, ^advance was Strengthened and di- 

vided into two parties, with instructions to make a sufficient 
detour on each flank to take the position in reverse from the 
density of the jungle and not having view of the work, the 
two parties closed'to the centre much sooner than Was desirable 
and met at the same moment, immediately opposite to the 
front of the position from which a most destructive lire was 
opened upon them, that did not however deter them rushing to 
the assault, which proving wholly unsuccessful they took ad- 
vantage of the best cover tliatcircumstancejs would admit, and 
the commanding officer. Major Bird, sent for a reinforcement 
and further ‘instructions ; I directed an addition of 40 Europe- 
ans and 100 Native dnfuntry, with the remainder of the Sup- 
pers and Miners to be immediately forwartled for this .purpose. 
Lieutenant Colonel Mill was directed to detach the Europeans^ 
instead of which he hegded them himself and was followed by 
the whole detachment, who passed iiiiperceived into the wood 
and made the best of Uieir way to the jiosiiion. Major Bird 
was directed to use his.utmost endeavour to carry the position, 
hut should it be found iinpracUotthle to withdraw. . His report 
ia herewith -enclosed. 

The circumstance of the whole of the Europeans having 
thus irregiularly.been taken to the assault, which 1 baVe isot 
failed notice.m such manner as to present the recurrei^i^ of 
any future deviation from orders, while it establishes beyond a 
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doubt the impregnability of the enemy 'e position, since no 
thing could exceed the determined 'gallantry of the endeavour 
deprived me 6f the means of pursuing any further measures a 
the time, had there been a prospect of success 4’iom my do 

so. 

Duriug the attack the line, although placed under the 
bei^t cover that circumstances would admit, at the opening tc 
the defile was exposed to a galling fire from the jungle, which 
the skirmishers or artillery could not keep under, occasioning 
considerable loss. 

When the advance retired from the assault after an endea- 
vour that lasted four and a half hours, the enemy gave a sliout 
of’ victory ; an increasing fire was kept up from the woods; I 
made such disposition of the column as enabled it to retire to 
the grdi/nd it quitted in the morning, distant two and a half 
miles, without any loss of stores or baggage. 

* I regret to say the loss has been most severe, a return of 
which shall be transmitted as soon as it can be correctly 
ascertained — lieutenant-colonel Mill, his Majesty’s 55th regt., 
ensign Robertson of the 9th regt. N. I., ensign Bahiugton, 
3tst regiment T. L. 1. killed, and 6 officers wounded, the 
adjutant of the 55th regiment severely. 

The severely wounded could not possibly be removed 
from the position ; an attempt to bring off the body of lieute- 
nant-colonel Mill entirely failed, two of the carriers being 
killed. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

("Signed) G. Waugh, Col., Comg, Northern Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 
Camp at Cubbuttab, 4th April, 1834. 

To the Assistant Adjutant — of the Northern Column. 

Sir, — I have the honor to report to you for the information 
of the officer commanding the force, that in obedience to orders 
proceeded as field officer of the day, with tlie advance 
picquet, 'and having suddenly fallen on a strong stf>ckade and 
breast w^lk (the outer work was a very strong bamboo defence 
staked witfi;;Ufge trees and flanked, commanding the approach 
in every the inner was^ strong and substantial, boilt 

of stone tifw and surrounded #ith a deep ditch, and 
having ihnnmer^ holes and the access to it apparently 
impre^tica^lS^ fof every exertion was made to carry it by 
.i^^utt, and whicn though repeated, 1 regret to say, failed.W 
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After having been to a most severe and raking fire< for 

foor hours and A half^ which we endeavoured to checks and 
finding it altogether impracticable, I had a consultation with 
the senior officers of* tlie picquet, and decided on retiring, 
which was effected with the greatest difficulty. Whatever 
means were required for reinforcing the picquet I feel fully 
satisfied were afforded. The nature of the cimiitry in which 
we were engaged, and the position of the work so strong, that 
doing in(»re was impracticable, nothing could have exceeded 
tl»e steadiness and bravery of both officers and men, and I 
regret to say the loss of both has been very heavy.— For want 
of food and the excessive fatigues of the march latterly, my 
men were so much jaded that they could scarcely pull their 
triggers, although evincing every inclination to do so, and 
worked to the l^st. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. M. Bird, Major, 3lst Regt. L. I. , 

Field Officer of the day coming off duty. 
Camp, 4th April, 1834. 


Return of the killed, wounded and missing of the 2(1 or Nor- 
thern column of the Coorg Field Force, Camp at Hamgoad, 
6lh April, 1834. 

Artille»y — Wounded : Europeans, 2 privates, 

H. M. 55th Regt. — Killed : I lieut. col(mel,3 Serjeants, 
1 corporal, 1 drummer, and 23 privates. — Wounded : 1 cap- 
tain, 2 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 4 serjeants, 3 corporals, 1 
drummer and 60 privates. 

Sappers and Miners— Killed : European, 1 private; 
Natives, 1 havildarand4 privates. — Wounded; natives, II 


privates. 

Rifle Company— Killed: 


1 private-^Wounded : 1 pri- 


9Jh Regt. N. 1.— Killed: 1 ensign — Wounded: 1 store 
sergeant, i naigue, 1 druipmer, fifer or bugler, and 4 privates 
— missing : I priyate. 

3 1 St Light Infantry — Killed : 1 ensign ; 1 jemadar, 1 naigue 
and 8 privates — Wounded : 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 suba* 
dar, 1 havildar, 1 nmgue and *0 privates. 

. Total ' killed : Europeans, 1 lieut. colonel, 2 capt^'s, 
3 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, I adjutant, I store serjettnt, .9 .ser* 
jepnts, 4 corporals, 2 drummert, and 86 privates — natives: 1 





Robeusf^^ I * Babtiigtt» 0 i^ 

di5Uu i<i»i|lj»iuttil^ttd 

adj^ilunir Hemilt:* Hk Bl, JRujb^ 

li^ 1 ^ dh^htiy ; Imuieiiiiii Martin^ SliH 

r 0 gt.>l\ liw 1 .^ s(^:iei^ly. ^ r i i 

t, ,N« -man of Hi M.^Othregt. roport^^ killed^ 

since te^med^i^adiy woutnlect^ ^ 

i ''^ (Sijteod) 6- Waogr, OoL Comg. Ski qc iNoflli.> 
(Signed) P. Lirdesay, Col. ionig. Coorg Field nice. 

I? i. » * n*»~. 

Wblhe Adjutant General of the Cootg Field Forpe. ^ ^ 

i Sir,-^1 have to rtport to yt^ tin die ifiioiniaAioo of Bn* 
gedie? I^iodeaiiyr c. 3. comoiendiiAg tlie^ Cporg Field Force, 

consnKfiieuce ot mformaltoit received y^sterdivy cveiuog, 
lisdetmled tltis^moimng two serjeHnt^ and 40 rank and Hie of 
^ih B^gimetii, together With icco«ii|>any iakd^a half^of 
Hhe lahole Hinder the cotiiniaiid* ot Gaptaui Noble, at^ 
tendad^^diy tiia^Rrigade Major. 'Fb$y tuovod forwaid to 
Bnitgry Hett at day break th)3 moiniiig, for tha purpose of 
ffSP^WtriMg the position ut a .stp kadq about 5f miles \m ad- 
yince^Vr tb^s; »in 4|te nitdet of a dense jungle, al>OM( 2'inilee 
^taniL^^M Uie tpgich we fel| m yvith an abandoned post of the 
pfople> but on ai riving thin le«*s than halfta ir;ile ujr 
of the Ktfdah> p^ojda w* re spep lujrkiiif^ 



lt|i|l^ogche(k within 50 yards of the gatew<ty; the roau'wae 
apparently clear, bdl bbuhded 'bi^ till lett 4)y bdte covered 


juH|^ *|^y« 'Tiie grouod to the right cinnunaiidra us aticl 


^ .rnritiTi^^rg iTirtyj r ,. -'?vr .. lar.! iisiiM 


foil doai SOi ^when it followed the 

were in 

dkrheAiit^IrddlMmd^ ltdSlexa* 

'' . ^ ^ A r ^ .. 
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irbui}| «KtMided ««e% to the rear of ouriflaalu and it mm here 
the detachmeot aufferad the heaviert lose Cron Aha ItJoaii'a 
people occupying the diick and impeBetraUe jauie ilrhic& aiir* 
rottiuicd Its on every eiiie. Immeoiately on the fire ooBMnen* 
ci^gtbe gttwief deserted us, and as the road is ef the very 
worst kind and some parts merdy a foot-path with several 
a mailar nature diverging Iroia it, the aetacbment very soon 
became entangled amongst them; it was some time hefiore 
they tbund the main road, on regaining which, although close- 
ly pressed by the enemy from the mil tops and jungle, nitr 
loss became leM severe, notwithstaadiug the extnme fatigue 
Uflderguaa ; wheu within about mue of camp we fell in 
with two strung parties sent out to support us, when, as tha 
men were fatigued, they were immediately marched in under 
cover of the supports, by whom the enemy were effectually 
checked. 1 regret to say that our loss in killed and wonuded 
has been aevere, owing to tha nature ef the country %Bd the 
excesaively bad road ; every valley as well as hill by which 
we passed on our advance and retmrn commanded ns on the 
ffaake, wbieh, from .knowledge of the country, the leader 
ef the RaJahV people vma enabled to use to great advantage 
— there ware some hotsemca aad two guua aocompanying 
them. 

I beg leave te asdnait to ^on tiw imprat^caMlity of 
lorcing this stockade without the aid of artillery, as feilii the 
nature of the a«untvy there appewa no method ef teming il^ 
and It « flanked on every side by an •mpenetrahle jiiDgile-*4i 
feet, the whole road feom this place to the jrteckade ia festbar 
eo the aides of or m the vallcyc sutioimded by j^wifla, 
every inch of which msy be defended against an attaukhto 
force ; the party oppeaed to us on ewr retiring amounted, I 
sfhor^ consider, to about 800 . i beg besetvitb to tMHto'A 
teturo of the kdled aud woooded. 

1 have the honor to be, fee. 

(Signed) Q. JacksoD, lAettt.-Col. Gmpg. Western Ansilaiy 

Column. 

Camp flloodnur, 34 Miles beyond Ccombbi, Head Quartei^ 
W. A. C. C. T. K April 8, 1884. 

Abstract of Killed And* wounded. 

Deiacbmeiit H. M. 4Mh B<ttt.—Kilfed : 1 serjeasi^ 8 
Nwlt 4uid ile^lffcttMdiaij I mubOtosn, 9 took A 

■B to it(|yraaAAtdiib%« 



'i0£!O co^BG 

'4dl3i RW, i9. /t.-l!:^lea : rsdfyti^/^' ^r/e'luiu or 
liavUdars^ 1 draunner^ 1*7 rank and file — tf^onnn^a: 1 i^r- 
Jeant or havildar» 28 rank and file. 

Total — Killed : 1 subaltern* 3 sei^eants or havildars, 1 
Arommer, 26 rank and file — Wounded : 1 subaltern, 1 ser- 
feani or havHdar, 34 rank and file. 

j^ative followers with H. M. 48th Regiment^ 4 killed 
and missing — 2 woui]ded. 

Name of officer Killed — Ensign Johnstone, 51st regiment 
doingduty with 40th N. I. 

Wounded, Lieutenant Smith, H. M. 4Bth regiment* 
Since the above, 12 bearers of the dooly department at* 
tached to H. M. 48th regiment are reported missing. 

(Signed) R. W. Clkvbrty, Brigade Major, 

West. Aiix. Col. C. F. F. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General Coorg Field Force* 
Sir, — For the information of Brigadier Lindesay, C. B. 
cc^mmandiug Coorg Field Force^ I have the honor to report 
the safe arrival at the field hospital Kensame Hooscotta of 

the whole* of the sick and 
^ to the 6th instant inclusive wounded of the column under 

my command, and that the se* 
Teral wounded cases are doing remarkably well. 

By the laudable exertions of Captain Laurie, Commanding 
the depot, due provision has been made for their accommoda* 
ik>n in, temporary buildings within the Fort,, the construction 
•id which commenced prior to my leaving on the 1st instant, 
aocbcding to arrangeaieots which I made with the fouzdar of 
district. 

9 . 1 have the honor to be, &c. 

^Signed) Q. Wauoh, Col. Comgr 2d or Nor* CoJ* C. F. F. 
^ , (Signed) P. Lindbsay, Col. Comg. Coorg^F. F. 

CamF Muddukairy,, loth AprU> 1834. 

v" llii. Adjutant General of IhC Army, Fort St. George. 

' With reference to my letter of the 6th ijnstaUt, I 

have the Honor 'heri^with to transmit a return of dt^tmsce^ 
&c'. found jn the foi^ of Mudkerry. 

^ hQnaii,to be, dre- 

CoU ComgA Cn^g Field 
Head-Qnmrtersi damp near Mudkerry, 

tt 
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lUtum jrf ordneioce* &c. &c. CAptfir^d M^odkerry, 
Ihe 6th April, l8^4/by.the Easterii c<?lMiim niidiir tae 
mediate command of Brigadier Lindesay, C. B., commadding 
Coorff Field Force, « ' 

Brass Ordnance— guns : one 1 pdr. ; one 7 inch moirtar-r- 
total2 

Iron Ordnance — guns: one 12 pdr , two 9 pdrs., two 8 
pdrs , two 6 pdfs., three 3 pdrs., three 1| pdrs., thirteen 1 
pdis , 22 wall pieces — total 48. 

Grand total— guns: one 12 pdr., two 9 pdrs., two 8 
pdrs., two 6 pdrs, three 3 pdrs., three prds., fourteen T 
pdrs., onh 7*inch mortar, 22 wall pieces— total 60* 


M uskets, matchlocks and pistols • . # 42 

Matchlock barrels.. * ... 52 

Iron round shot of different calibres 1062 

Canister shot for do. do ,287 

Gun power loose and in cartridges lbs. 1200 


A gieat number of spears of diffeient kinds. 

Swords, Coorg knives, &c. 

(Sd.) R. 8 . Seton, Capt. H Arty., Comg. Arty. C. F. E. 
(Signed) P. Lindksay, Colonel Comg. Coorg iWd Force. 
Camp Mudkerry, April 9, 1834. 


To the Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir, — I do myself the honor to report to you for the in-, 
formation of the officer commanding Coorg Field Force that 
on the night of the 9th of April my advanced guard and pic- 
quet were attacked by three bodies of the enemy^s troops ami 
I regret to say the picquet were cut up before the fresh guards 
came up to the enemy, when they retired immediately ; I Was 
unable to pursue them into Coorg itself, as a column bf the' 
enemy went off through the jungle to the S, E. of my position 
with the intention of surprising’ nianantoddy. " 

Afi^f tn vain cndeavouiiiig' to meet with the enemy, I 
pushed in here last night to defend this post. 

1 hope Co receive intelligence to day and will prevent their 
getting into the interior of Wynaad, but I regret to say I 
no assistimee frpm tho inhabitahts who evidently aided with 
the enemy. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


, . , (|/g“«^X, MiNcyiN, Comg. io WvB%jid. 
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t of tMrtaw ty' fi te i r htt «i-« 

4i(re(>fib»of'#ll»%%li<r4li«^'«fei«ie(l^off li wJ w rf b ai lfc t i of thrt>i>< 
nm r adM , am f faaira not b«w abift lo learn tbe«xaet ni inrt w fc ,* 
13l«tui|l)i'^ tfie kin«dii ^oiiade4 an^inialbg ot Ae IQight 
O^pabj ^lat tUgiment fT.’ T. 

9 |i|tvate»r-^Woii«iled, 9 privat^ir— Sfiaaiag, 1 
kpai|i4ar 7 pritatearr't9ta)» l bavildar and 73 privalea. 

(Signed) F. Mimcbih, CJoaig. in Wynaad. 

To Ae A^ntant Cieitanil ef tbe Army, Fort St. Gem^. 

\ a bare tlw boner to repeat for the infoaBDatiea oi 

^ Ebeelleooy the Comnaadcr in Cbie#, that the Mojah of 
C^rg aurreadered hinaelf uaeoaditionally to the force onder 
niy utaaediate cemiaand at 13 o’clock huO'niglM luid ia now a 
priaonariii the fort of Mudkerry ender aafo custody. 

* 1 have the honot to be, d;e. 

P. Lin'S ES AY, Colonel, Contg. Coorg Field Force. 
PfoadrQEaitaei^ camp near Mudkerry, lltb April, 1884. 

To the Adjutant General ef the Army, Fort St. €aorge. 


Sir, — I had the honour of reporting yeatorday t'jat the 
iCtgab yeratr^aiider Woodyer bad aerreadeied himatlf a prU 
sonar alad vtka sectfred in the fort of MadkeFryt 

Aa deatrabla event may he looked upon as the ter> 
ajpatlps of hostilities, Z deem it a proper aceasioit to acrjuaint 
tfil <^ii|iKmMldeaia,('’4iief with the seure I entertain of the ser- 
ein ef tisi ataft and other officecs Hie Bxcelleney was j^eased 
kisfkpoiot fo fhe ferce. 


Te-tbeirntwcmried eaertiobs of Maijer Steele, the daptits' 
qnafftk master genera^ t am entirely indebted for dm mf»nmi4< 
^ini.e9id(Nrraiagemanbwl^ch« by entd^hag me to emieetehate' 
tMNitwee on the capMal, aoisp^dily «h<l aatisfoetocUy effiecteii 
^ tehtch it was so empmiied. Lmutenaat Mackeni'l' 

sle^ assisteet, q[uerter mateer general,, has performed 

dp^p^mentr ^ kiteu eonapiceousl]^ useful , 

jRirlfii aswa^t^j^«tt(M»t g^ertL^ b^» 



eottlio 




gt a i wr tft 'of?ldti' Mh^gMgrl»''aMf' #i»giw«nV'l*< t # «MimrtWi '«pd 
tMtdiig^vfieerv Mtaebed H> njrai^t iHuv .MlRinled m» 
vahmUe {is*ulanoe, > ' < . .- • 

. Gol^oeti Fqolw aad ovlemd* S^iuart 

and Jackson commanding the dtCnreoi colmnna^lmvaJ^iiMr 
amuretl^ uAnd titeir utmost «xeil»oiis to earfy into ofMC tke 
operations entrusted to them. ^ i 

Tfie respeetite tepoAs which I' havO atrehdy'’h4^ tho” 
honor to transmit, will have put liis Excellency in possewiOn 
of their optaiom; of the sefTices and ahesidaoC tho troopa uader 
their orders. ^ 


It remains therefore for me only to bring to the notice of 
his Bxceflency the excellent conduct of that part of thO' 
Eastern column which has been acting under my orders. To, 
Major F«of of his Majesty’s 39th regiment, whom tplhced’ 
in .immediate command of the infantry brigade, to'CajMCiO-' 
Seton cominaiidiiiK the artillery, and Captain tTpdeiwood ther 
cluef eneiiieet, 1 have been indebted fpr the rnoc^ a^topa and 
able assistance, and 1 do but justice in reporting uiat the olf»>^ 
cers and' soldiera of every ’ tank '*ai<d degree baVe, ‘hhddr bW 
circumstances and in all respects, merited my most petfimt' 
apprebatlo'B.' ‘ - 

' I'hav&tbh tionor to be, Stc. 

(Signed) P. EiKOSSAY, Colonef, 

, , ' Comg. Cooig Field Fproa and 
OampatMutBiercy,. llcih 4 p*'^> 1834. 

P. S.^1 feel it due to the Commissariat Pc pwimcBt 1#i 
add’tMt notwithstandiifg dre^extratee dffficoltiea of the foods 
the troops have never beeit without supplies, whSeh ‘1 attribiitO' 
to *t^ attention of Lieutenant Robertson, snbisasaiataRt. Conk* 
miwsry |rmmnV< amd twiha^exseileai inslxiMtfeHoniolw'miiiiah. 
bo bam acted* ^ l >'<'(« ''a* ft/ 

. (Signed) P. LiWDksay,^ Coloacl^ 

df GtarntWAT,* Adlctoim CktMMbcd Rm ArnejN-Hi 

»t4 ''T^ce^vod'hr‘al&ii»wt'dSipaItcif.‘T “ 

|li^' ^*^tlnr<Q%oefa1 of the Ajimy, 

m^ m >o«id^td%p<^’toyhir fur m 
formatioo of Bis KcetttneV tiib '«^^ndc/hl CliiM; W 
tlWtheiMgptiltof*di8t«hmof^^ eetohlir oPlMs<|lldlt* 

]beld^fk>dii*'iMdfif^‘aigC cmdniaHd tbis roomtof| ^ntii t iilfcp 

Bi i Ohtmirya* HAbirnty. ^ mt-tmu 






Tjie passage <if the river was sHghUv defen^e^ Jby f ^|4y 
a^oul: 2Q0 mee» wbo disappeared as soon as the head of tbs 
column bad reached the middle of the ford. 

No casualties occurred on otir sid^^ and as far as I can 
learn^ none on the part of the enemy. 

I have not as yet received the reports of the operation of 
the other columns. 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient bumble 
servant. 

(Signed) P. Linbksay, Col. Comg. Coof^g Field Force* 
Head^Quartersi Camp Hebhanly, 2d April, 1834. 


To the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Sir, — I have the honor to report to you for the informal* 
tion of His Excellency the Commander in Chief, that the head 
quarter division of the Eastern column of the Coorg Field 
Force under ndy command this morning attacked and took the 
pagoda at Ramasamy Curnaweye and effected a passage across 
the ghaut. The enemy made rather more resistance than I 
had reason to expect. 

They again made a stand at a difficult barrier situated in 
a thick jungle, the approach to which was much obstructed, 
but the troops speedily dislodged and drove them off. 

1 am happy to be able to state that the casualties on our 
side have been very few, 1 herewith transmit a return,) — the 
enemy are said to have lost 8 or 10 people. We took one 
gun and twelve prisoners. 

I bavp as yet received no report from the other columns. 

jt bf^ve the honor to boi Sir, your most obedient humble 
•errant, 

j(fiUgiied )2 P. LiNDsaAT, Cot Comg. Coorg Field Forces 
Head*Quarter8, camp Amngey, 3d April, 1634. ^ 

i r -* -- 

^ Heturn of killed and bounded of the Head-Quarter Pi« 
vntoit''Cd<^K 'Field Fore* in ekirmiahea with the enemy on the 
84 April, 1884. 

K<illed>? 1 horse, idiot under l^eatenaiit Hickf, aaaistant 
adjatant 'Woanded : 'H. M. 89th liegt. 1 private, 

seTeiLnly***^^ -Segt. 1 ., 1 private and 1 dtumpter ; Sap- 

' (Signed) Fv CoUel. 



rNioLVENtS'^CO'^T. . 

f/n^0iVEJ>tTs> Gotr/er.—SATORpAY, ^Tay 

_ ' . *• 

Before ^Sir John Peter Gtant* ^ 


IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AN,D CO. 

Mr. Turton said that a petition had been hi^d in this case^ 
the object of which he could not conceive, and the reasoning 
of which he could not understand. It had been filed' by a 
party as the agent for another, one Captain William Gregory, 
and it was' supported by an affidavit from' the agent stating that 
he believed it to be true. No party appeared to support it, 
and he should as a preliminary ask for costs. He apprehend- 
ed the proceeding was wholly irregular, for if any opposition 
were intended ag^unst the discharge of these gentlemen, it 
should have been made at a proper lime. This was no op- 
position to the discharge of the parties, but a petition filed^ 
against them, which would place them in a most disadvaiita«« 
geous .situation for it would be put on the record of the Court, 
and might affect their characters, without their having an opw 
portunity to meet it. ' ^ 

Sir John Grant, How does it come before me, 

Mr. Turton. It is filed. 


Sir John Grant 1 don’t know any thing about it. I 
don’t think you need trouble yourself about it if nobody comes 
forward to support it. Is there any one here to support it ? 

Mr. Presgraoe. I am. 1 am his constituted attorney. 

John' Grant. Are you an attorney of this Court? 

Mr. Presgrave, No. ^ ’ 

’ *Sfr John Grant observed that if Mr. Pfesgrave had taken 
the trouble to look into the Act, which every body Ought to 
do before undertaking to transact business in that Court, he 
wookl^have found that creditors could only be heafd^petsonally, 
or by Counsel, and referred him to. the 34th section. He waH^ 
obliged therefore to decline bearing %im, as he did net come 
within the words of the Act.^ Besides this the officer had Tery 
properly called his attentipo to another clause, which directed 
that no person shall be permitted to oppose unless he giv^« 
three days’ notice upon affidavit. Under these circuinttaiiees. 
he could not (awfully be heard, and the petitiou could 
therefore be noticed.^ , ' / 


Mr.^^tnrton applied for his costs, but Sir John Omrfc ieiid 
that his objectionsfo djeciieoc^^ that by so doingtie sliould 
be giving a sanction to notion that this was a pefittoa be- 





ttf iinler that 'it ba taiiea off the roll* ffii? Goiul^lio 
obl^HMi to eompljK 

Mr. Tarton made the requnt,* and the 'order ewe' 
gfttn. ’ ' 

' ^ ' filie fertimr cMwideratiun at the epplieation for'^heiKleaee 
of the*le*o|«eato from all future Itabiliif , imder the Md eem- 
jtihtrttfthe Aet, poetpnned from the 3d iastant«.ieaB theu«eM)»>. 
aiMl. fffi'. Turton argued strong^ and at very great le^tfa^ 
id«fiOMtof the appUoatioe ; but it la suffieieut togive the Imniw 
ed'4udi|e’« decieioA, together with hie rearoa* foi* eeniaig th 
tiebi^CMiOAy which, as it is oae of veiy great iioportaaoe^ 
emd likely to be brought before another tribunal, we shall ea* 
dotvouT'ki do ill full. • 

* air Mat Grtmt asked Mr. I'urton if be had *eee tbeaii> 
aaiiliHes of the decree which he had intended to wake after tha 
foMuer argument, and the engroaaiog of wbiok he had directed 
W be auefended in coaseguence of an applwaiion by thio 
parties to have the ease «e>argued. Mr* Turton haid k» bad. 
mr dohn Grant said if there were auy> thing m the wording of 
the aumites ufXMi which Counsel eould odor aii^ suggestion 
that might make it more fully answer to the object be^bad in 
view he should be happy to receive nt. The gaestion,” bo 
gireeeeded* ** emse upon the apphcation of the inaolvenls for 
their ffiipi discharge from all babihty whatsoever JCor >nt la resf 
pent of tfap debts esiabUshed in tbis < ourt,” ike clnusain tbo 
imokent Act under which the apidwation was made 4»ia tha 
fdltdwing words : H 

<Sltr dohn Gimiit hMe xead the sectioa on vnbidt .Ihe ap* 
idwtition was fwiuded, and th«a pceceeded cs foUows:<4>-^ ».« 

M>y intention is drawing opthe minute was thatit s bouh i ' 
a^pew tiiat «U tbo ceguisites of the Act had bejj^tOOfgilNA' 
with except as far as ^ exerdsecif the power<giwin< thw Coui t 
swts bhiitediat thin psemse time the «OiMl|testio»tpiitwpi|ii 
thteeiktegueet werdn^of the alauso,.end dooxpreai.the miiWte', 
mf thgidkmtatioa in order >thabao'.W>te« i Ooae te Hm hmgit a «* ief 


•A'Mf ' ' j ' r ? llT 7 *’ ' • 1 : V^-jS ' T: ' 1 
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»tm9g4tom4b^ ^ostrigctiaii ^ only df diit 
oi^the Act ahOf might be ^ddfessed With more adveitiag^ to 
Legisleture in order to point out to them how far* they mttjfl 
h«ve faiten short of wliat was required for this country, ^tbe 
peculiar circumstances of which they seem not to havebs#tt^^ 
aware of : this is apparent by tiieir havihy; introduced, uol the 
provisions of the Bankrupt Law/ but the principles of tbe^lo^ 
■nivent Act of England, with fotne attempts by the insertion 
of a few additional provisi ms to extend the benefits cbnferred 
by the Insolvent Act so tiiat they might embrace some cases of 
Afercanttle Bankruptcy. That the Legislature coiitemplaled 
the enormous failures that have occurred here,~to which not 
only London, but London and Amsterdam united afford no- 
thing in their history at all similar — the amount of the transac- 
tions af the houses of agency — the prodigious extent of credit 
afforded,^ — the frequent making of largo loans to persons who* 
liad BO means of repaying them but by small annual install 
ments taken from ceitain fixed allowances, dependent upon 
their lives,*— 1 cannot conceive ; and that these circumstances 
peculiar to the country rendered it necessary to give the private 
merchants and bankers of India the full benefiir of the English 
code of laws in Bankruptcy^ I am certain they were entirely 
unaware ; and it is not unnatural that they should have been 
so* Now it is forme toconsider not what might have been 
the best suited to the circumstances of this country, but what 
the intention of the Legislature was ii\,tbe forming of this Act^ » 
iM can find ilout, because without all doubt, in all Acts oi* 
Parliament, what is to be done is t(» discover the intention of 
the Legislature*; for an Act #f Pariiament is to be interpreted 
like a wiH, according to the intention of the persons who ^ 
fAtaed it ; and that is to be gathered, first trora the wordeOsed 
idittlie passage in question, and then from taking into view the* 
preembiii^ and the whole purport and objeet of the Act, so aa/ 
ifepQSSible to render it efficient for the purposes for which it was^ 
paased. There are diilerenoes in the mode of construing aw t 
Act ol^ Parliament which it is necessaryp to consider, Jn refi r* 
eioWto thme ^rposes : some ate to bn construed very strictly « 
ae^%bliif^pew4awi, others ^Witbw larger 'interpretation of^he 
words, uat being remsdial laws ; but you oan never by iaterpre-# ^ 
tathm flume a new Ant ; you can onjly interpret the words, 
us^nomsso^rry Into" effect the objecSof the Legislature go,.. 

wmAi used'snay ^reasnnably bear such meaning as » 
W iuA^et^ier Ihftt purpose. Now here 
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tiiat^er:jf 4 hi»g ^ejieads 011 conatrgctioii oC tfacfte'iworda, 
jPurther prbcoedii^igs in the matter of the petition before the 
Conirt.’^^ If thin means the matter of the petition of the insolr- 
ent for the benefit of the Act»rOr the eiatter of the petition of 
hm cieditors for and adjudication of insolvency, then it means 
|he matters which are brought under consideration of the Court 
by tii^t petition, )0^hich is the foundation of the jurisdiction of 
the Iiisolyent Court in the affairs of ihat insolvent ; and then 
all proceedings in this Court in the matters of that insolvency 
^e aian end. Then if this be the meanings the passing of the 
order applied for will have the effect, and.the Legislature mu^ 
have intended it to have the effect, of stopping all further pro- 
ceedings in this Court in the matter of this insolvency, and the 
OT^et of the Court is not merely an order that the insolvents 
shall be for ever discharged from all liability, but also an or- 
der that no further proceedings relative to the insolvency shall 
be had in this Court. Upon this construction, therefore, — if 
this be the meaning of the words “ Proceedings in the matter 
of the petition before the Court”— it must either be held that 
the Court bas^ I will not say a discretion confided to iL but a 
duty imposed upon it of determining as well whether the mat- 
ters of the^insolvency are in such a stat 4 as that all proceedings 
' inHhese matters may be terminated — as whether the conditions 
of discharge be fulfilled, or it must be held that it was the in- 
tention of the Legislature ihat the whole of the proceed! n"gs 
should cease upon those conditions being fulfilled, without re- 
ference to the state of matters in dependence and progress be- 
fore the Cpurt, or it must be held that these words may be left 
out by construction, and taken pro non scriptis. It then 
comes to this, if the words necessarily bear the interpretation 
1 have suggested, that the matters of the petition before the 
Court” means ‘\the matters in the insolvency”— all the 
matters that are brought under the cognizance of the Court,” 
then nne of two tbings^must follow^ if effect is given to these 
Woi^s, either that the Court must exercise its judgmen^in de<^ 
termining whether th% matters of tlie insolvent estate are in 
a ieondition as to admit of the passing of an otder ffiat 
will stop all further proceedings,— or that the Legislature being 
aware of the consequences of such an order, neverthele^ 'iiil- 
posed upon the Court the necessity of issuing the order attend^ 
ed with such Consequences! Now the dbhsequenOes would be 
^/yery lafgUi assignees are vested with sdl die proppi^; 
hmA iiiay«;,]iet bayt acobunted for any pan of iti In t^ pre^t 
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$ase Hav^ not .They arf trustees^.^^,^ . 

Cf^n be hai against them excegt in a Court of'iE^uUyji 
every creditor must be a party, ^ > 

Mr. Turion. lt» would not be necessary, Sir^ fpre^ry 
creditor to be made a party to a bill in Equity. 

Sir Jt^hn Grant. 1 am not prepared to say that in a case 
of this nature, where cVeditors have separate interest, and 
^here the decision upon their rights is transferred to a Conrt 
o^Equity from a Court where they have all appeared sepa- 
rately, each for his own interest, it may not be necessary tor 
every creditor to be, or to become a party to the suit. It will 
be time enough to decide to what extent this must go ivhen the 
case shall arise* Neither can the assignees obtain directions, 
nor coippel their discharge, but by means of a suit in Equity, 
nor can the different claims of creditors nor any other matters 
be settled otherwise. This therefore would 1^ a contrivance 
for doing away with the whole benefit of the Insolvent Act— 
for tlirowing the insolvent loose and his creditors into a Chan- 
cery suit. This is so serious a result that it cannot be sup- 
posed to have been the intention of Parliament, and it is not 
too much for me to say that I feel bound to take special care 
not to take a step that may involve these consequences without 
being well assured of the grounds on which I proceed— that 
beh^re 1 decree that 1 am bound to order the discharge of these 
insolvents and all others from liability in terms of the Act on 
Uie bare fulfilment of one or other of the conditions therein 
mentioned without further enquiry whether the proceedings in 
the matter of such insolvency can be put an end to with safety 
to the interests of the credifiJrs and of the estate. I should be 
thoroughly satisfied that the words “ matter of the petition be- 
fore the Court’’ have some, and what other thpn their natural 
and obvious meaning — that they relate to some other matter 
thiin the matter of the main petition before the Court— the only 
flatter which cannot be before the Court otherwise than by 
petition ; or, on the other hand, I ought to be well satisfied 
that I have autbor^y by construction to reject these words. If 
X gm satisfied jupon what I have heard H|iat these words may 
he safely rejected, by construction, or thatth^ apply to some 
other, mattei;, and not to the main petition, I am at liberty to 
eppsider whether 1 am not bonqd upon compliance with the 
conditiqps,gt^tted in, tfte ^ci tq*pronbupce this order settmg ihe 
in^veots free from gU UabiUtyj The ifirst question therefore 
depend^n the construction bf tlig^^ 





* tlup UMLtttCvf rtie.<p*mion b«|m ithe Co»it^’* S'® at- 
«ert^8 tbi»» i( it firtt to whftt Is tbcir natacalaarf 

,|n^« oWtows mfaiMiif., ^ow ii it quite elear accurdingto 
,tli^ tliey I8us^ be talc^' to,>e{er to the petitien which is^the 
^Qupdation of (he Pioceedings, and which is the < nly petitiea 
Yfaicb ipust necessiinly and at all times be ** the petilitra be- 
fore the Court.”, But a doubt is suggested, and it is said that 
tjbey refer to the petition praying tor the discharge It is to 
be. seen .tberetore what is the next immediate antecpdent-*- 
iSItpp^ng the words were such petiuon, or the said 
, {ieUtion i and here it immediately strikes (he obserration that 
the word in this part of the ciaiise is petition not application 
— which is the word in the first part W henever it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of any Court for relief of insolvent 
debtors upon the application of any insolvent” &c. Ndw this 
application need not necessarily be by psft/ton. It may be by 
petition or without petition by motion. If this were the mat- 
ter to which reference was made in the subsequent part of the 
clauM the words would liaye been “in the matter of such ap- 
plication.” It seems to be impossible to limit the large words 


*' no further proceedings shall be had in the matter of the pe- 
tition before the Court” by holding them to refer merely to an 
incidental proceeding which is denominated, not a petition but 
an application, -rwhich it is not said shall be made by petition. 
,Bpt it is of more importance to examine what is the sense in 
which this word petif ton — when standing alone, or the words 
petition before the Court, are used where they occur in other 
preceding parts of this ilct. Now 1 find that the words 
“ matter < of the petition before the Court” occur in several 
different places, in section 39-34-52-60, and in all these tht^ 
can only, mean such matters as arise out of the initiatory 
petition. The words “ matter of the petition of such nt- 
golvept” occur in. sections 33 to 38 with the same meanings. 
Thh 1 ■p’prds petition—" matter of |petition”-4.“ prooeedings ia 
petition,” refer all through the it ct to the petition whieb is 
the foundation of the prooe^ings, and netrer to any thing else. 
A piorq, particular description of this petitiont stating the por- 
jpprt pt U« occurs only three times^ s««tieoi<ll, 32, and 43— 
aqd, F>th tbflto. exceptions the word the petition, or tbe peti- 
jiions ofjtog ,|iFqtvent or th^ petition before (he Coart,-«ra 
, w|||bottt ^inore». end can refer to nothing but the oi^nal 
’petitipii, pa Fht 9 h, .tito proceediagp'flto foimded. lostly, 4u the 
of tbll very .clause 'in qatiKtiOut ste. 6$» the a«f 
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trordtt •* the eaid ' petition” tbat is iffie pelitKMili nienti^tlidln 
that part of tha s^tioir now ilhder chnsidafiitioh as ** th(S 
tion before the Goart,” occur-'-wliere they chat mean wia0g 
but the petition whibh has originated the ptoceetKags. Itbe 
words refer M creditors not resident in India, and they ate 
creditors voha $haU not hate taken part in any of the pro- 
<eodinyt tmder the said petition” that U in any of the proceed- 
ings lu that insolvency, liiercfore the wiiole question da* 
|>eirds Upon whether I have authority to reject these words in 
ihe construction of this clause, or whether 1 am by a forded 
eonstruOtion to give them an interpretation which is not affixt^ 
.to them in any other part of the Act. In considering their 
meaning i have said that what I am to do, if 1 can, is ta en- 
deavour to discover the intention of the Legisluture. To do 
tbat 1 am not entitled to add words, but I am entit^d to 
give them such an interpretation as thdy will bear, and tO te> 
ject words where necessary to give effect to such intCntloh 
clearly appearing. Holding therefore that the meaning of 
these words in the place in question is shch as I have descHb- 
ed, it only remains for me to inqliire whether there are any 
grounds upon which 1 can hold myself entitled to reject them 
by construction, in order to give effect to the intention of the 
Legislature 7 Now 1 am to gatbdr the intentions of the Lh- 
gislature Irom the other parts of the statute ; to ex{)OUnd it 
according to the reason oi the Act, to repress the wrong and 
advance the remedy. The preamble may be taken as a key io 
the intention. The rule and principle of common law is a 
guide to that intention, and where it concerns liberty the Act 
should receive a liberal interpretation. Light is also thrown 
upon the intention by other statues in pair ntaieria And 
lastly, in rejecting certain words 1 must see that the effect ' 6 f 
the rejection does not produce a greater inconvenience than it 
would remove where (here B no power to add nny 6 ther provi* 
eion for its pibventkm. Then what is it that the Legislature 
intended here. There is a marked distiifoiion between seetions 
26 and 68.1 Section 26, which discharges the debtor from IW- 
peiaonUieut, * is not encumbered with ady such provfso as^s ih^ 
trodueed tore p and the cause is (fovions. The discharge frbda 
imprisonment * was intended to'takh pfaoe immediately, the id- 
solvent being^ still "kept liable to process till the final ’dtiili 'lif 
the matlMr m th« •petition. By section 61, the a^jndicl^fon 
oil lUsclwvgOitfroni imprisonment is made final, excedtfo bh^ 
nase by special and {Murfibttlar provision. ' But by is^* 
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fsbiiy prdvi|lc»d Ih^t an inaolvaat i^ier dtscbaige tVonr 
pri$((]»nment may iiotwitba|aQdUig> be brought uji^wben v^anted 
for further efamiaation uojder pain of furlfaer imprbionmeiiU 
Theie h no auch proviaion in the section which relates to the 
(itml clischargH vfrom ItabiUtyr altliotigh it ia the very next to 
the other winch does ao provide. It does appear lo roe that 
this is indicative of an intention in the Legislat^o that the l^at 
and tiivdl discharge is not to take place till the affairs of the 
estate are finally woilnd up. That is one circumstance which 
weighs with me. If the discharge fiom liability were intend-* 
ed to take place before the close of the proceedings these pro* 
▼t^iona would be equally necessary as in the case of discharge 
from imprisonment If it were not intended to take place till 
after the close of the proceedings as a final act, then no such 
provision were necessary and they were properly omitted. 
Again, in this case, where the discharge is intended to be im* 
m^iate, pending the proceedings, but not reviewable except 
on appeal, viz. the discharge from imprisonment, the Leghdar 
ture has taken a distinct course by precise enactments. There 
is no declaration that no further proceedings shall be had in 
matter of the petition ; but that such adjudication and the 
order thereon shall be final, unless it is obtained by false 
evidence or other fraud. Where the Legislature intended 
that the discharge should be pending the proceeding they 
have used plain and distinct terms. The proceedings in that 
case are carefully directed, and very special directions are 
given to avoid a misconstiuction of the words ** final and 
conclusive.” It proceeds specially to provide that, notwith- 
standing such discharge, where the assistance of the insolvents 
is necessary to the discovery or management of their estates, 
they shall be compellable to attend. With respect to the 
discharge from hability the enactments are quite difierent, for 
it is declared, not that such . adjudication shall be final expect 
OU appeal, but that no further proceedings shall be bad in 
jtilO matter of the petition before the Qourt.” There is no^ ex- 
ception -of further proceedings which may be> had bat ons, 
na|iiety» on appeal ; and no provision that further assisjtance of 
inaolvonte may be required, or compelled. . ]^owitba 
koowo construction that where the Legislature in one 

part Actiia^riiig a certain object in view has used oertaiia 
preC^ Wrdstct*express it, and enacted certain express provi-r 
mops to ^effect it, and it is questioned whether an another, {mrf 
same Act it had the same ol^ect in view, its havings 
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Dsed different words jvhose more obvious m^aotng is diffei^oiity 
UnU havings enacted no such provisions, is evidence that it bad 
no such object in view, provided the more obvious object! is 
not inconsistence mth^reason, for otherwise it must be presW«, 
ed it would have, takeo the same means to express and accom* 
|»lish it, which it considered necessary in the first case. Again 
if wecohsidertbe probable intention of the Legislature upoti 
the reason of the thing as between the insolvent and his credi-* 
tors, it appears very reasonable that an insolvent, having sur^ 
rendered all that he has, having acted fairly, and having done 
his best to repair the injury his misconduct or misfortune has 
occasioned, should be free from arrest or impnsonmentj:)n 
account of debts he has done all in his power to discharge ; 
but it is not reasonable that ho should not afterwards be 
obliged to discharge his debts if he acquires what will enable 
him to do so, further — if we judge of the intention of the Lc-- 
gistature from the rules and principles of the common law, it is 
no part of the common law that a man should be arrested and 
deprived of liberty for debt; but it is that his property should 
be seized for it. By releasing him from imprisonment, leav- 
ing his future property liable for his present debts so far as they 
are unsati'^fied by his present property, the law restores him to 
the benefits of the common law upon one condition, — that ha 
shall surrender alt his present property for equal division among 
bis present creditors. No rule for the construction of statues 
would lead to the extending such a law by construction against 
creditors beyond the plain meaning of the words: the statute 
by express words <loes go further, and so far as it goes by ex- 
press words, the Court is bound to go with it; but where it is 
not so expressed there is nothing that can entitle a Court to 
construe it beyond its express words against the creditors and 
in favor of the debtors, ft is welt known that the Insolvent 
Act ’ were introduced in England upon the principle of the 
Cissio banorunij noton considerations applicable to mercantile 
bankruptcy. The Cissio 6oar/rttm involves no discharge .from 
the obligation of the debtor to pay Ihe^balance unpaid of 
his debts at the time of the Cmfp if he become able by future 
acquisitions so to do. The foundation of the Insolvent Act is 
this, that a debtor shall be released from the hardship of 
prisonment, but remain liable^ if be should ever acquire pro^ 
perty, fat the payment of the balance, of his debts, as is mqst 
just man and man; , , . - ^ 

^ The Learned Judge here read a passage from Mr* .Bellas 
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Commentarie|i on Mercantile Jurisprudencer-and a law of jthe 
Emi’eror Alexander Severus explanatory of the law of Ci$sio 
banomm in i\(o law of Scotland and the Roman law ; and 
then proceeded as follows r— -It does not test here. The Eng- 
lish liisol vent Act, which was passed 7 Geo IV, two years 
before this statute, insolres the same principle,-— it gives no 
disdiarge from future liability, there is provision for the deb- 
tor's i;elease frOm custody ; but by the d7th section he is 
requir^ to execute a warrant of ath^rney to confess jodgraent 
in the name^of the assignee for the whole of bis debts which 
shall remain due and unsatisded, and if at any time it 
shall appear to the Insolvent Court that hi is of ability 
to pay such debts, or any part thereof, or dies l**aving 
assets, execution may l>e taken out in the discretion of 
the Court and the sum distributed. This Act as relates 
to ordinary insolvents is in pair materia with the 9 G, 

4. c, 73, the insolvent Act for India — though as to traders 
it more resembles the Bankrupt Acts in its objects, not 
so much however as might have been wished or expected 
in its provisions; and 1 may further say that the Legis- 
lature could not have been aware that the state of private 
commerce in India was such that the Act* would not answer 
the purpose, as applied to mercantile insolvencies ; otherwise 
they might have seen the propriety of introducing the Ban- 
kruptcy Laws inlo India. The clause of this Act now under 
consideration, it must be remarked applies to all insolvents 
whether common or mercantile : now as applied to common 
insolvents it is quite opposite to the insolvent law of England. 

'I he discharge from future liability to pay his debts, if at any 
ttme^ the insolvent is able to do so, is a boon conferred upon 
tlie insolvent, and a sacrjfice exacted from bis creditors by the 
Indian Insolvent Act, not founded on any principle of justice 
between the parties, not on the principle of the t issio bonorum, 
on which Insolvent Acts are founded, not agreeaWe to the 
provisions of the English Insolvent Acts, and extended be- 
yond ClWes within the policy of the Bankrupt Laws. There 
ia aa ground ibersfore to impute to the Legislature an intentioti 
of placing discharge from' liability on a footing in point 
of titi^, or ddtMr Circumstances, with the discharge from im- 
prisonmeaU coDseouence of such ^ construction requires 
much Unless this declaratioii, “ that no further 

procee^^* he bad” is discretionary to die Court in regard to 
the final discharge from UahHity shall be decreed,- 
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tfie^e 'VA'o ‘^irejftloh m ’feg^d^ta the tiipe Wi| 
ever it shajll he ii^<le to ap|ieaV th^.the }ms 

sLffickiit^ (o pay (b^f ^fou(tha o| tbe dabts^ or iu^t 
to tba ampui}t of wore ,t|ia^ opip-half m au^ber and i^ve. 
abdl s»lgnl|y tb«Jr consent and if it shall fippw that ^r* 
solvent bps acted taifly the Court ijhatl be autlK>rued,tAer^^pp» 
to or(|er/' ^c. I'Ws may ^ before/ tip tji,aiQ rejjuired .bjTj 
aectipn 33 (or creditors in Ipd^ to e^arntne into the trutb^/^f 
the ppUtion ahd'schedple, befbfo the hearing, enquiry, "e^ai^l^ 
nation of insolvent, &c. req^rea by section 34. Again* 
vriu^never a man could pay three*fourtns of his debts, and, so 
far as could be then discovered, had acted honestly, he might 
obtain a di'^charge for ever of the remainder, before there 
time thoroughly to inves^tigate his aifairs, and ascertain 
ther be cojujd not pay moie or the whole, provided )ie cpul(| 
eputnvo to secrete any of Ips propeity* It mtght very comr 
mpnly be Ihefpte creditois not in India Iiad time to take partj 
in^' the proceedings, giving them a manifest and unfair ad^ 
vantage, to be unaffected by the discharge and^ypt entitled to 
come III under (he insolvency, the vrords being who shall 
not have taken part before order of 'discharge/^ which would' 
be/contiary to the meaning of sec. 54> enacted for tlip pur-* 
pose of gtYing them time to come in, and of fpreing thepi tp 
do !^o on equaldy with Indian creditors, As*^^ before said 
thi^ would leave the Court without any hold over an insplyenb, 
to obtain his ai^sistance when necessa^ry to wind up his affair^* 
There is np provision made (n this or any subsequent clause 
for this event, which there must ha^ve beeh if the Legislature 
had iiiteuded tp produce It. There is no power in the Cpurt^ 
by the Act so construed, if the conditions are fulblled, by tha 
insolvent, to suspend his fiual discharge, unl^ be/^capv 
charged with unfair conduct. According to this ponstructipm 
he must be instantly; discharged from liabdity ; hutU this 
been the intention of the Legislature, th^y wpold have^ quali- 
fied it ^ in othpr cases* sp as to keep film witjlun thp jurisdic-^ 
tion* ojf tjie Cdmst lon^jas ijxe affairs of his estate required. 
In; 'regard' tp the ijule pf construQtijpp applicable tp this.plau^e i 
upoh'g^neV^ prin/jipl'ps of law, it is certain this is not^ aa 
eua^ttnent in faxoR pf Ui^e liberty of the subject. It ig ^ 
free 'him feom prison^ but.to^ frqe Wnj from the QhUga(ipii,|lft 
pay h^, a^Dly>j when hp ^n be hbte*— ^u enactment fp^e^ 
in tiie policy jofthe , in the liberty pf 

ft deprives the creUitprs of ^eir undoubted right to idsist up* * 
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on payment of their debts when the dlsbtor shall be able to 
make it. Ft giVes power to the Court to deptriTe them of this 
right as to one^foertb of their debts if tbree«fourth be paid. 

gives power to a majority to deprive the minority of this 
ri|^bt, though naver so small a part of their debts have been 
|>aid. It is therefore to be interpreted evenly between the 
parties* according io its ohttain meaning. This is a strict 
interpretation* not indeed in the sense of a strict interpretation 
as applied to a penal statutj^, but as opposed to the liberal 
interpretation given tO an act in favour of the liberty of the 
^aub^^t : to give effect to the words* but not to extend them 
againi^t the rights of itie creditors beyond their obvious and 
.Otdinary meaning — or to construe them contrary to it — or to 
^uppress and leave oat by construction any that are necessary 
coniroul the meaning of other words in regard to the pream- 
ble* it recites the establishment of laws for the relief of insol- 
vent debtors in Great Britain and Ireland* and the expediency 
dlT giviiig relief also to insolvent debtors in India. It is there- 
fore quite clear that in framing this act the Legislature had in 
view the Insolvent Act as it is in England. It appears to 

* me on full consideration that it was not the intention of the 
Lecrislature to release and discharge a debtor from all liability 
until the final winding up of the affairs of the estate. There 
is a great hardship* which may beiproduced by this enactment 
in the case of meicantile insolvents, if I am right in my con- 
struction* and one which is fit to be brought to the notice of 
the Legislature. Without doubt it is a great hardship to the 
parties, and a. great detriment to the public interest, the tying 
up such men from that degree of usefulness which they might 
be of to the public and to themselves if finally and completely 
discharged. That is a question which concerns the public poli- 
cy of the country ; but if it requires a remedy* which I think 
it dpes, the only course is to appeal to the Legislature* whether 
io a larger or a smaller body having the powers of legislation 
it is not for me to say, but I^ am clear that the remedy does 
not lie in the power of this Court ; and bound as I am to 
consider the whole clause together, and the consequences be- 
ing such as t have described them* it is too much for roe to rest 
upon the single word ** thereupon’’ as discharging the Court 
from duty of considering the whole effects of its Act* and 
upon tb4 instant to pronounce an order which has the ueces- 

. effect of , terminating its jurisdiction and its power when 

* are the most wanted to carry into effect the purposes for 
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which it wa» created. 1 have not bestowed upon this cw 
more care than its importance deserves* but I bave^ endeavour- 
ed to give it my best dattention^ and to express myself in'siic^ 
a manner that if 1 have gone wrong Counsel may' know the 
points on which 1 rest my opinion^' with a view to bring the 
question before another Court. 1 have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the conduct of the insolvents has been fair and honest 
to their creditors, and that they are well entitled to a finaf re- 
lease from all liability as soon as it shall appear to the Court that 
no further proceedings are necessary to be had in the matter of 
their insolvency. Having fully considered the f|uestion before, 
and not having been able tq after my opinions m consequence 
of any thing that has been urged by Counsel in the able argu- 
ment to which 1 have listened with great attention, I have 
thought it better to pronounce my decision at once than to de** 
lay the matter longer, in order that the utmost time may be 
given to prepare the case to go before another tribunal, should 
it be thought necessary, to adopt that course.— jBfeiiyat JETur- 
karu. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


No. XXX. 

ON THE tANOVAGE AND CHARACTER BEST SVITBB TO 
THE EDUCATION OF THE FSORLB. 

By way of preface to thi« subject^ I would beg to refer 
to my papers Nos. 5 and 10. The discussion which has lately 
been published between the members of the Committee of 
Public Instruction has induced me to offer a few remarks, and 
in the first place 1 cannot avoid expressing my regret to see 
that the real point which ought to be considered, is in danger 
of being lost sight of by discussion in the abstract, personal 
inTective, and imputation of unworthy motives. 

The object in view is the promotion of the instruction and 
intellectual advancement of the natives of India ; but theta 
appears to be great diversity of opinion as to the best means 
of effecting it. Some advocate the study of Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit, others prefer the introduction into the schools 
and colleges of English, and amongst these even if the Ian* 
guage to be chosen were decided, the chatacter in which it 
should be written remains a disputed point; while a few are 
anxious for the translation of works into the ^macular lau^ 
guage of the country as the roost expedient course. My object 
in this paper will to avoid all digressions and to ehdeavour 
to discover the best practical mode of obtaiaiog the resalir 
which is d^ired.^ 

CaL Month, Joum, N* S. VOL. 5, No. 478. 
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** A few gener^ bM liow^r met^wy at 

starting, ai»d the fitaf pohtt' which de^ttnasomr attention, is 
an entitthy intbUte origin hf tdl the dinerent atlcm|>t8 which 
bttfb hidtefth; tefn n)d^ to ittd«dnee a i^eigph langbagg into 
any^untiy. ^hia^hiMli^l^lhhHvt^at when one nation, 
which to 8^ the feast, ^as cmly advantdog in the inarch of 
ciailiiihtiaa 1^ CiiM>Jl|a«ir^' another, the conquerom conceived 
tilatMt WOti)d’he'iiM| ffouhih fhasodtopel the eonqaered to adopt 
<lM^taegtA^e'hl^iw for themselves to acquire that 

tic ' win jma has heret yet luicceeded ea- 

ee|k| Where ^ airigiWh} talht%s been etttiiely or nearly extpr> 
nnMAed* " It is netaliess enomernting ^ Tarious countries in 
W&heh* the experiment has been- made and Adled. ‘They have 
heen k> often aituded to of late that even diose who were pre< 
Tioasly ignorant on the subject, must be familiar with the in- 
stances : one hoWevCr Widrh perhaps famiafaes the strongest 
example of any, seems hitherto to have escaped observation. 
I’ allude fo that of Wales. This small portion* of territory 
hSs been closely conneCtod with Saxon England for nearly 
eight centuries : — it has formed an integral part of the kingdom 
for Six and a half. TraTeliers innumeraUe from each have 
Tisited the other, and the chiseat communicatitm has existed 
between them. Yet to diis day Wehdt is the vernacular lan- 
guage Af the majority of the people, ao'ttttioh so diat in the 
chundnmaevriee la performed once a day in Welch ; and even 
in some of the inns on the high roadar, which acC chiefly fre- 
<qtiettfad'by English, servants will be found' whosedanguage 
is WFtdqlb l^fhl who understand no more of En^ih dian the 
inede ttlMSM of^tfae articles vrhich a travellec Iwldmiy to call 
for. ^ Vat fo'might with some reason have beeD< ‘expected that 
hTeklefe>a'case as lhi», the Imtguage of the smaller, weidter, 
wnd^Conqueivd provihce would gradually disappear by the 
dMCtntrt intercourse and the rbpea^ attempts dtet have 'been 
itelilB to introduce that of its mihre powerful neighbour and 
ncHB^crer, This mite perhaps ultimately be the result ; but 
mnwtthau six emtturieehaTe not been suflmient to^hceomplish 
how mueb ienger it may' be before die ol^eot will be 
imchias for timu to show. With such exaibples 
IbhjiAc 'l|lii‘|M|t^ularfy j«st<^qiMMed,‘ daee ‘if Hot appear 
«Ktimmd||il||f that in Indid, •wheMrtbe total amount of every 

ibfll exh^ it S hmiAred aSit twestr bf •ichtv iiiilbv.,i>Vl%lll|iit.tbtanaW 
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i^AAit of SoglMunen ift oompirtud at aboat Iliirty thoaaaAii, and 
whose Attmfaets ai^ not^likny.fo eqcroaae with any great .nf^K 
dity, 4Hir fnlen should 'think it ^^osahle to chaago the lan'iHWHia 
’ of a hundred-miHiona .of, natika< sotdects 7 ^e»l intrd^i^ . 
dootioh of the £ngltda ladguage in India, may indued be set 
down as a afaiaieira.‘ j > ' " •" > . 

Btttit>ittAy>bo observed, that tliougb this may be ipfiraco 
ticable as adataarsal result 2 yetiihat to a eonsiderabla eztaqi 
a ^eign langna|^aiay be ihai'iaiiMeDf to iastruet thaso elaaaea 
of the peafrie whohavaleianfa for study, and this may be ie 
some degree true. ’ But to bow smatl-a portion will thisapply. 
The majority of the people must and can only be - enlighteoed 
by means of theb^ Own vernacular tongues and how blind a 
policy is it to negleot the benefit of the millioos in order .to 
promote a httle eztra learning among the few. , 

The first object ought to be to translate books in did ver- 
nacular languages of the country. 

The second is the choice Of winch foreign language is-beat 
calculated to. afford moat instructiou to those who have leisuie 
to study it. . 

The first is so self-evident a proposition that it is needless 
to dilate upon it«,.eapeeially as mny thing which may tend to 
elucidate it, will a|ipfSar in the course of the remarks whi(^ 
will be offered, upon the second. With this view, Bnglisb, 
Persian, Ardirior and. Sanscrit, have each thnir jtHqmotivc 
advocatoa. Of tdl tliese,r there js not a single dapasts^t of 
knowleti^.ia which the drat will not afford more souiraes of 
informatiou. >thatt all the others uaited. Is tvStMiy teduhedtl 
Thatof thai^iKil«cworldiste be fouad^dn the Eaglim kin- 
gUage, Should any student wish to devote his timeezdasive- 
ly to that of any particular country, be might indeed ^'pesdlbl^ 
discover some details in the works of the ociginAL<aiiihota 
wbioh have not yet been traodsted into Bnglii^t hat in 
latter langus^, he will find quite enough foi.tiie gaherai ten- 
der. la Chemistry, Astronomy, Oeomytry, Nl^ural HisMy, 
Geohigy* Botany, Medicioev and indeed in eaery dapaytatoMt 
of sOienoe which can bo mentioued, the works eztant is Bagf 
lish have left^any ^bst the Orieotals poasawceaiariaS'ia'irriii^ 
I do not- deoy -^at the Wise meh originafty oama fiem thh 
East, and that the Arabians and Indians bad made shiao 
gress fa many of these aciejgoea/, while our aaoeitors wfi^ 
looted barbiurlans, in the l^qsde^^te of ignorance. 
desmrvd dan oiadit for what IhiiyJ^} qo do Uamaiid.i|fe'<d(l 
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Bi^rigaton receive tbein due8hEiA^of^i^pUiuA.fQr iMr eE<r> 
(ions aa4 diacovenes io.sswcli qC tbs^aortb wut pwsEgs »> but 
a voj^aifet of tba juesent Uay, ,v|^o.in pu^uit.of tWaanw ob- 
ject ^onld take their worka as i^Kuide, instead of the more 
rectent dieeoveries of, Parry, FranUin,*aad Aoai^ would net 
be entitled to much .medit for wisdom. Thet ^try of the 
Bast has mdledb forth the most extravagant praises from its 
admirers, but will it bear any eomwisoo with &iglhdi poetry ? 
Noidoubtbestttifril ideas, splendid iipagsry, and the richrat 
and most elegaet veraificatien are sometimes to-be found, but 
the mass of what is> denominated poetry .among the orientals, 
CQimists of redundant epithets, far fetched allusions, over- 
' strained expressions, and even absurd quibbles : mdeb. in > the 
style of what Swift has ridiculed in his ** Martinus Scriblerus 
<nk the Peribathos.? ' The passages there quoted bear such a 
resemblance to the style of orimital writing, that one miubt 
almost fancy they wereAranslations. As to Log^ct if by that 
term be understo^ the art of writing and speaking correctly, 
it is, to be acquired by application in almost any language, 
since the best guides are common tense, a grammar, and a 
dic^nary. Which then of these four for^'ign laaguages afford 
the most instruction for the benefit of thoge, whom- it is pro- 
posed to educate ? 

Among the arguments adduced by the vUlvpeates for. teach- 
ing the natives of India, the foreign 'Oriental languages, viz, 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, the plainest fell mpeh-stronger 
ngsimt than in favor of what they pruposet,. Quiqgtfiitbe-ao^ 
StiEUWpUS fotiithe plan observes, that it wmt, the ^reumstance 
of beiog the language of knowledge which Impt Burope 
so long in. a -State of ignorance. It seems to’lnMra escaped 
him. thnkfitat arguments equally strong against. making! any 
fotmgn language, in any country the principal, vebiolo'of Know- 
ledgeji He also says that , by* teaching the natives of India 
Bngtidi, we almost put a stop to -isdigBaous writiagni; and 
tiwkl their compositionain English chiefly consist ofi imitations 
books they, have read. He forgets to enquire ^wha* 
Ikpr.^lheir compositions io> Sanscrit, Persian, or difegbiev merit 
it'bottM«phaipct«r ; and there aro'few amonm th««tfibgtish«<who 
, mpe,CjmD|N^t judges of the matter. .Moat of ns c«m tdetect 
t^^V)||gy end want of .originality oC a work in our own Ian* 
many of ns, are qualified >to give< an - opinion 
uh,.t|te |n^)^'. qf a work in the oriental tongqefi? vAuotb'fr 
e)rgiifl|||$,'iit j^eir fevot is, that for many idea^ and elo^ 
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all the tenns of art aiwi««cieiioe,^lhe ▼enacular laogoas^ of 
iJb» natives has no words; aodtiiat thesMf must be introduoed 
from a tbreigo tongde, therefore they must les'o a foril^tt 
tongue in order fo study these scienOes ; and fnrUier that ^iS' 
foreign tongue must be«Amhfo or ^onsorit. * Tbia is any foiof - 
blit a logical dedacticm. ,iVro not almost all our acientifia 
terms in bnglish. derived from the' Greek and Latin? ITeft .if 
is very po^me for a man to be well acqaainted with GbemiS' 
try, Medidne and the other soiences who is ignorant of theae 
languages. The terms required hare been adopted into our 
own touguer and the explanations of their meanings are irurea 
in Engliadi, so that they have virtually become English words. 
It is precisely the same when we acquire a new idea or dis> 
cover a new article for domestic or any other use. If the idea 
or the article be of foreign importation, we commonly adopt 
the designation we find attached to it ; of native manufac- 
ture, We inyent a term, which in oit^ case being published 
with the signification affixed, is universally undemtood end 
becomes part and parcel of the language of that country into 
which it is introduced. In accoidance with the progress of 
ideas aod discoveries, new terms of art, verbs, nouns, snb- 
stantives are daily introduced into our own language. Tako 
for instance our official and common correspondence and 
conversation on Indian affairs. It is so crammed with orien- 
tal words as to be totally unintelligible to an unimtiatsd 
Englishman. Yet any one with the help solely of a gjkssary 
mi^t acquire a very accurate knowledge of tM proceedings 
of our British Indian Courts of Justice, without .leatninf any 
oriental 'language.* Again it is asserted that Pennaa, Arabic, 
and Sanserif are not, ttrietly speakmg, foreign languages in 
India : also that a work in any of tb4 vernapnlur dtmgilagus 
of the country will only be of partial utility, whereas if wcittmt 
in eichmr of the abov^ three lUnguages, it will form u boon to 
die sidiolar all over die east. On the first of these ,'point$,<.^di6 
words strictly speaking” form a very savings clause : ft ifo 
straii^e that iniatoatwn and self-deception can be canji^ so 
far. ^ The Persian, Arabic SuaserH Unguages mm wdie 
whole • of the condnent of Hiodostiui as forrigmiU 'tho 
Prendi, Latin and Greek are todie Esgliab, or inde^to the 
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Bartipean worA. The «ai^ Are precisfily pttrftibt* iitasinttcb 
Cl Persian and Arabic are th# living; language* of the country 
in a portion of the east aa Freseb and 0ieak are in parte of 
JBnropn. Indeed, it is probable that the proportion of Eurob 
peana who ondentand the three latter ianguages is infinitely 
greater than that of the natives ef.India who are conversant 
with the three fbrtlier t yet who in his senses would propose 
to piiblisb 'Works intended for the general instroctba of the 
peojpih of England in either French, Latin, or Greek 7 On the 
second point; it inay be a very philanthropic design to en> 
light^kthe Arkbs and Persians, and when we have performed 
the.' daties which lie nearer home, it Will be time enough to 
,tarn dor Attention j^at way ; but our first object ought to be 
to '’promote the edncation of the people ovet whom we are 
placed ; and the only possible means of effecting this to any 
extent, .will bediy means of their own vernaculai laagonges. 
The endeavor to prdve that Persian, Sanscrit, and Arabic are 
not, sfrUsity iftediinff, foreign languages in India, is Supported 
by qnbting passages in the vernacular tongues in which are 
found words introduced fronf the former. Did the writer never 
Conmder the variety of languages which have been combined 
to form what is ndw called English ? .Saxon is certainly the 
groand<*woTk ; but it is impossible to write sentence of any 
length in our own tongue, without the introduction of words 
wfait^ “were originally Latin, Greek, or French. Yet will it 
be asserted that a foreigner cannot learn English without first 
s^dylng any or ail of these languages ? The science of 
geology is well worthy the attention of the people of Eng- 
land.*** In this short sentence how many foreign words are 
introduced ; but no one declare that the mere English scholar, 
provided he were well acquainted with his own language, 
wotild dot understand it. 

tlm fact is, that instead of taking for our guide common- 
auqss, we bave hitherto been led away by an oriental mania 

* %n ■riamrot, in Ihe npirit of oomo thni hovo been W*<le qm of, inii;ht 
*«|{rft^‘IUoa||it to prore the Bngfieb InnKaWs to bn n jWfOo ; we hevn 

nuiy tn {|WK|yife||Mt«nee thoa Thn of 'ygoXoyoc I* vorthy 

lhn> pepuhe of BacInnS.” Thg niroMetanee thnt nevne^ji inn. 

Sangee nwlf% (bm the^Eairliab, ban. bjr eompelenljadtM been eonaulered ni 
one main wofm «l the richneet of nore. Yet the (lindaoatnoee, in which the 
mine 'ei<me hwkbM at Work, may ehooae tn pmnoanee a jargoU, When the 
latter shaU bn Irrohght into me, ao that thbre will be an inddoemeot to aindy. 
and nMnpHiw hi it/ it WiN eery wnn findthatn itaelf SgSiatt tbn teb««lioa nf 
heins « iargm I 
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Kkich ^ok its rise from the circumstance of a few learned 
and distinguished men in the last century having devoted 
themselves to the study of eastern literature. The splendour 
of such a genius as that of Sir William Jones, and the ap** 
plause which his labours received from all the literati of JBu* 
rope who were engaged in the pursuit, conspired to throw over 
it a false lustre, which the ardour of his imagination contri« 
buted to heighten. Few were capable of appreciating or 
ostimating the real value of the study, and they wbuld in 
general took it for granted, that men of such acknowledged 
ability must be the best judges of each others merits, on 
which they mutually bestowed such high and flattering 
encomiums. They forgot that all haye their hobbies” — 
and the students themselves, after so many years of appli- 
cation and industry, even though they might have disco- 
vered the comparative inutility of their labour, could not 
blit cherish the pleasing associations of theit early enthusiasm, 
and would be reluctant to own that their time might hAve been 
devoted to more useful purposes and thus the spell haa 
never yet been broken.* But if cool and dispassionate opinion 
of those best quaiifled to Judge at the present moment is of 
any weight, there can be no doubt of ^e fact that if general 
knowledge of any description be the object of their pursuit, 
there is little or nothing to repay the toil of oriental stuJy.f 
There can be no objection to an indepeudant man of literary 







indioatioii d^Yot^u 

perhaps uUima^fly discdv«^fa|i;i^ <»€ amoa»9;l>fiah(|la ofe 
chaff;* but. to aU who ^ ajagi^ed^n tfaa i^o^iitiiiOQ /adSaifa 
lila» beyond what ia aoqiifeiaitathittaiiaaci huaiheaB witb^tho^ 
paoida of th6e0WotUiatal$tiii|MN3jaireilat4^^ntaoh (ittier 
applied^ The . f aquisifiori of Vetmn, Arabic Saosorit ia 
asaiirodly ’not t\^ beat of oommuaicatfof with a p6«i|^ / 
the inata of whoea are totally ignorant of those tongues^f^n ( 
The next divisijEUi of the subject is the ohataeier^^that if 
employed Jn exyreasiag the language: and hfire whiloli 
discussion runa high as to w^ch of the foreign letters^ EugHsh . 
or Pei^iajDi^ aice to be adopted, we are in danger of altogethei^ 
forgettiiig the simple fact, that the majority of the people of^ > 
India have already a written character, Weil known over al» t 
ipost the whole continent ; and that its main features are the 


same, although some slight modification in the shape of some 
of the Ifttejs esjsts in different provinces. This is another of 
the numerous instances which might be quoted to prove that 


we are far teo apt to look ui 
barbarians. It is observed ti 


n natives as a set of^^ uncivilized 
X letters are by far the easiest 


part of language^this may be doubtful where the facilities 
ai^ eq^a)• ^ Does a child find the more difficulty iu learning to 

* If %et6 fhoiiltl bo any thinp worth knowios* relating to the laws or cas- 
tom^ of the peofilo. fcr ther^ ii little chance of tomking eny otbSr dieti^overy, let 
It <l|e trenelcM once for ell for the benefit of the comKIuintir. This would 
be niQiC^ bcttei; than expecting t^n whole»tD tearn Arabic or Sanaqrit ^ 

%\A h knowledge of Periiiao, Arabic anil dansorit, will 

aalV d pl^D ill anquriiog the YernaenUr longneii. Certsbilt n be b«|^ened 
to^fe4M»ihsfWin«r/ktto^^ if* would be ao much gj^ed i bSftbtsMiHil 

« Bb qoeatioaiii, wonld n man be goosar aoalified to tgantiict bnsineaa 

e peoM of Ilipaoatan by applying biDieif at once tofhat jjaaeoage, or by 
Srvf leomj^relvUlii. Would be aoottot be able- to eoeifiieiileale with the Ben- 
gatessby laifwiiiriNImirlaiigaage or by drat 

proof of ^ If^eMlMe yearn »o m the College of Fort Wil(iaiia; it was a sorl 
or BMlIsa mwli atmib of the Beogalee ifodenU to give me pirefdrettce^to 
errt^ioeona^Me many of them, altbongb Uiay pUidiOd bardir, wglwobnie 
montbe loMSft & <^llnS4 than tboaa who proceed in the of 

qoattfyjQg iCemaaivea to opminnoicate with thb Bengaleea by iMmiiijif their * 
laSgm^ tbSy bt^leamt any five boadred Wordoof fiansSI^ thej^ ibood 

tbow M oniHi^to sm a bunded, sror^l u 


it was a sort 


bottfooeWtSeii werd^’tlii potnvoC 
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iqMHdc 111 nativi) tMgtie nr iaaeqafriHf tlie art of reading and 
'writing? How many *of the £n^b in India have attained a 
enUoqniat knonledga of the tangoages of ^ eonntry, ^o 
never could so lar eonguet didnclination to study as to learn 
to read them. But be uis at it may, we shall find it nearly as 
hard a task to compel a vrhola nation to change their written ' 
character as to make them ado^ a new language. ' The Per- 
sian conquerors attempted the former expedient precisely in 
the same spirit that they endeavoured to effect the latter; but 
that die English who are considered a civilised nation shonid 
think of imitating their example, certainly is not the best mode 
of proving their claim to the tide. To what posnble benefit iSj 
sacb a <£ange contemplated ? To enable a few Eogfidimea 
who are too indolent to learn the native written character, tO‘ 
write a sort of mongrel Hindostanee,^ and ^ facilitate dm 
studies of a few score of youths at Delhi, who have been 
instructed in a mode at variance with that in any other part of 
the country, or indeed of the world. For this, an odjeniptM 
to be made to induce a hundred millions todbiange the written* 
character which they have used for centuries ! i 

The reasons given are curious. The Roman character 
(which is itself a modification from the Greek) has spredct 
fVom the small territory of Latium over the whole of Europe, thd 
American continents and even to die South Sea Islanders. 
This is true,~-and why? At the time when the Romans ma^ 
themselves meters of Europe, it Is doubtful whether the barba- 
rous nations whom they subdued possetsed^any knowledge of 
letters, llie majority certainly Kad none; whdt aid exirt 
was known to a very small number. These with nume- 
rous arts and sciences were introduced by the conquerors^ 
who of course attempted to introduce their own ietfers and 
language: the former succeeded because it hsd Hoiking to 
supplant. The latter failed because the conquered peo« 
pie bad alttoldy a language of their own. TW Same rea- 
son has elated the intrimuction of the Boman alphabet ii£- 
to the Sodfh Sea Islands, l^e Inhabitants of these iriamde^ 
were igaiHradt of the art of writing; and were tau|^ if, 
by men who use the roman ehamcter. .In suelr a eaefr>.gho 


* i! eavii !• iHde at die weid NiedeelMee. It imj not be • netSse 
tomforthotifieloet wUebie etriedreelI«40oi4oo. AecoifiBS emne 
»r$» kiwiieh were wui be Mjimmpnctr in eer opplimf 

Nie4U«leeeeta^i«w«qRi.^tbe At»n» rem$b#aijir 

beeoiaee eatnrdiesf Bngrttk were- 


ikdodee. Attnr relf. 
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tetelMfirs ik««t«itN<er baVA'adttptiMi tbeiroifi' 'ietters irt A» 
iditrueiioB of iit« peoplii &t hit* infeiitod BBW‘oiieB^%ad 'the 
fomet wes ^ elhi^ler and eanier ^n. Belt bow week* muol 
eVtft llie oHgliltttofB of the prepoeed plan jpereeive the reasons in 
itofavottn Wy'Whi'n tt^y inetaade the hseoflile Roman lettere 
ih^lhh Afuetican ooiitinent 'WohM they 'expect that the 
Bewpoah emi|;ratits to the hew world shohMI leave behind 
^ih the'ir lengoi^ ahd letters, ami either hiveiitview ohea, oe 
epl^t th</^'of the savages (if indeeil the hitter had any letters) 
tmod^they'had Btipphitted'^ Yet, that they did not do "this is 
nrade an argument foi the attempt to force a foreign tan-* 
gihfM^'aiid Obaraetcr on a nation tvbo havn been aoqtiainted 
(he tish of Ictd^m for centuries I It is acknowledged that 
the Roman alphabet dot s not contain symho's to express the 
pAUlttAKiatien of prientat words. This difficulty is to be obvia* 
lid the invemitMi of signs mid new letters. The more sim-* 
phs pmheiftaklngtthe lettofs wbieh already esirted, adapted to 
illh pMilMnmatioa of the Eastern languages, is orerlookea.* So 
fitjr^m dndeavoihfg to kitrodoeothe Roman alphabet to ex* 
press ohental words, it would of two extraordinary schemes be 
Iba faettsv to pubtish Euglisb books m theoiiental character, 
Sffiaptiag the latter as far as practicablo to onr language. 
YMs Vrould at least enable some to acquire a colloquial know- 
ledge of Raglisb, who might not have time to ^stow more 
attention on the saffiject. Notwithstanding the absurdity into 
whlehi Gilchrist’s enthusiasm led him to carry his propositions, 
(kstaFCau be no doubt that his works have induced many to 
dstpiirh some eolloquinl knowleidhte of Bindoostaoee, who 
othmmriw would hasre renmiued in entire ignoianee td it. Rut 
^sra iatoo roy^ road to the acqaisition of foreign tongues any 
mmre (Immi to gaeasetry ; and those whose business or incliiiar 
Ron lands thmn n such studies, must be oontent to go dirough 
^ tottof leanung by regular stepe. 

^ As to the prospective vtwou of the amalgamation of the 
iBhipitib and oriental tongues till they form ooe universal lan- 
pfwemi: dtghbtlese Ae« utuapoaite conatruation will remain as a 
AotoWMIMtrir whets die ovigifial metenala of which it is to be 
Ibtatfhftdiiilhave bc^^ Mai then. 

Rfbed- then.. U the course which those among the English 


Cf mviiiBif m ewn^st of tfw Robirw cYiolraiitef^for 

WUviftv or of ^ odofit on#, trratli to 

k«4 9sHf 

Esgliihaen sa siufortt way of apellhti orioataf wofib 
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adopt, wl|ii^,bava realty ,th«^.taatructiptt and beRAit of 
the p,eo^e,of India ai b«a4't>,«jKl What is the most praatical 
luid ratioiial 4aca«s> of eifecUng it ? Simply, tbeiw, I’ajW.s 
to establish imhools for instnietiou iu the differeat branches w 
knowledge in the vemdCttlar languages and .the written cltarac*', 
ter of the country. Second, to translate hooks of ipforinatwlA 
on ynrioua sulyentn into tliose languages and letters. , An^ 
Thirdly, ^to gif e to all who hare leisure and indiaatitMi l* 
extend tbeic studies, the meaos of acquiring that fon^g^ 
language from which the most general information is to b^ 
obtainWl-^Uut is THB English. This is at least quite 
sujBioient for a begiuning—what other languages may be eu,* 
eonraged must depend upon time and toe inclinations and 
abilities of toe people. 

With regard to the written character of the people 
should be adopted, common sense would suggest that all 
▼isionary schemes of unifersal letters must be abaudofied. 
That alphabet must be preferred which is already in use la llm 
different provinces. The Bengalee for Bengal proper. Tbe 
Nagree for Hindoostan, and so on. A great nusappnehensiea 
still eXiSts as to the eai ieties in the form ^ the letters ta which 
the latter is s.ibject. This is not in reality greater than the 
variety in the forms of the written Rom.>n letters wbieh exist 
i I the English, French or German writing, as a very little gx* 
amination will convince my readers* Indeed the difiensst 
constructi'Oi of letters to be found among the English alone is 
fully as great as in the Nagree. We hste our capital and 
small Roman and Italic letters, onr old black lettem or Ger- 
man character, and in otir manuscript writing as great a variety 
as fashion or individual characters can produce. There aife ht 
common use two inodes of forming, respectively an A'. F. Q. 
K L. M . P.' li. S. T. and W. nevertheless the foundation of 
tlie alphabet is the same, and any one who is weU grounded in 
that, easily decyphers tue varieties. The ease is similar in the 
Deba Nagree. If any one will make himself tooroughty 
master of the alphabet published- in Shakespeare 6ramm«st». he 
will find tiiat a very little trouble will enitole him to read Na- 
gree Writings from almost every province on the cmitinentof 


s 

* L«t Oiip Enalinhiliwn, who i* French. 0<»rtn*»D, or ItdffBlrl 

bai wU«» Ubo ooh loBi'iiit Ihoite ifln^:aW^e% Tinfii printed b«okii, Uke Op a 
a nsttve oreither of Oioiie coHHtriea oiiiitfir'0<afnihiun fioh|bct;he 
di^alt^ \i reacTibs it, so differ^ ol wtuting ^ 
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lEvm ttie''Men^l7f^l^of1lMitt»rMliflt#t4>t^l«d ttit' 
>ibi^iM6^«v6 tn<ieAMe tcTtbe^Mosa^slSttK*. '«oWcir».iillnry |»i4iit> 
f§i itoii* ^blMWd>in hit- 

With thUfratiee to ribe'toai«4c^4h«tVi«Uha%h'to^tott4«oiftes 
ha¥a tfah' imtiaa at' osiag tka litvgMa of Paaiiui 
<%lii.«ictwr‘ in ■ tiMhr- tffritiiigs, tha gi-eatet Vramheo prefer 

«toanlalter,»tl ataar abeerte^'lliatit ihtru#; a «d the lenaoti' is 
«hi«iai ( f^bose >#110 ta India l«am to read aad write are (Stided 
(inte'foat diaeett ' 

w:c«^‘»¥iRit,^ the Wntoaitt of the oKl Mooselnan '4httitie#of 
tnodce'ir Thet&'Oatorallj^ prefer Persian and AiaMe ill the same 
Mihrit^ that^ a tttxtare‘of pre^dtce/ old feelings aad'reeolteo> 
noBs would after omT Subjection by the Africans probably in- 
•-^ttoe 'US to>edueate onr senaln Freaeb, Latin or Greek in pTe- 
ifereaeo; to the^langnage of Tnmbuetoo, even attoough the lat- 
ter possessed more sources of knowledge than the Uthms. The 
abmbtt ef ‘tUis SAass is very. few. 

2d. The Pundits or learned' Hindoos. These naturally 
affect toe Sanscrit. Their nupibers also are very small. 

3(1. The shopkeepers', ▼iili^fe accomptants, and merchants 
who write the Nagree, Bengalee, or other local languages and 
rdmradten These learn just enough to enable them to keep 
their accounts, and draw bills upon each other : more would 
I’b*’) useless as long as there are scarcely any hodfcs in the 
tiaagnage and character worth reading, and the knowledge of 
#ds temractet does not open the way to any employment. 
Their uumbmrs are very great. ' 

4to, The^expeetants for <^cial eniployoMBts and for 
effieea aboMtoe'coll^^es. These are numerous, but not nearly 
so as toe last mentioaed class. They amthe considerable pro • 
ficieaiw, buoanae they bare an inducement to do so ; and they 
kMum Pmeiambecanse that is ordered by Government to be the 
lsn|mage of >toe ' courts i and ofitces in 'Which they aspire to 'be 
«nipoyad>..>’Tlie first '^ass beitfg hitodrto excluded by the nys- 
« thpiiBvitash Govermaent^ the whole general brndness of the 
* flioMnWy’vfiilis into toe hands of the fonrtb olato ; it is toevifere 


if <1^1 Tba Isfw vf liagrtr, dooMa, trabla,«ad anm ^aihtmla tetum Uiera 

■ hagisner i far M first aigbt ihar amaa* •• fwaSdsbIe 
wCwmtie On analtsing them however tber ara aimpla enaaeh 

to asst whs m «i«P •ae^amtad wnh the priisarr laMal*. Baatdattoe trtith la 
“ sat a taia^atb ar tbie(iatbvvt«f thaaiaisam Iliad. 

atowke 
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no woodep lilHiiI Petsma.> sbonH be. ‘the. eommoa ee^wettes 
•ffieial''aiediiMii^of ^mmunieetioo^ ‘Ift-Ooverfiinent wmnito 
loeiMr that' jBKmtoa t a ne e and Nagfee sboiiid,be iA» offieMtdka- 
racter» die whole of the fow^ dees would imaiednteijrlwira 
if, atiaiulated by dM*hope of official employaaeet }• the aecood 
okas would improve their knowledge of .it» wtiereee they iNWe 
not'Sufficieet leiaure from thdr daily / business to enable'tbem 
' to/.aaquire an endrely different and extremely diffictolbhino 
g;neige> meh ae the English ; and the two first would sedder 
the more liberal system which has lately been introduced soon 
follow die general current, and Persian would very speediW 
be as sBHich disuaed as Andiic and SaKwritareat ptesent. It 
is very doubtful, if in the whole of the Bengal presidency 
contuniag sixty millions of inhabitants, there be five hundred 
who ure snffimently acquainted with either of those languafes 
to be able to read the easiest book for their own pleasure with- 
out the aid of a Dictionary. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 1834. 


No. XXXI. 

ON THB BEST MODS OF ASCEBTAININO -THE CHARACTBR 
OF TOBLIC OFFICERS. 

Some time has now elapsed since the publication nf the 
order of the Governor General in Council, profesaedly for torn 
otyect. Of itwlf it supplies matter for much, oonaideration 
both to those immediately concerned and to the publicat hn^e ; 
but coupled as it is with the minute of the Governor General 
of January 15, 1834, on which the order is founded, it wiU'eaa- 
ble us to enquire what is demanded, and the best 'meann for 
attaining the object. Let us first examine ths> observattonoiii 
the rniimte. The three first paragratdM assume dM there is in 
the present day a much greater call for Jalent4«d appHca. 
tion in the offi^rs of Government than them was forty years 
•go. Tbo reasons given are that the natives are growing more 
iBtoUigettt, and that the free settlement of Europeans know lo 
he allowed. In one point of view ~ there is muoh troth in , the 
nsanmptHMi ; in anoUier it is utterly incorrect. Is it meant to 
be asserted that tiiere was then murffi loss business in ,the coqrts 
and kIBces of Government than now e:igsts ? « We nwra shen 
’ from offichil reports that the number of district judgm^fi/^Mly* 
dine ; diat On an average each Iks a.fract of coun^ sifh^icd to 



4IIB Ncirmi A»p 09»Bwvjinom 

Mi of sewtttjr n^m Icmg hr T9ih$]kfiitmAm Mxky 

broiid : ci>ot»ifHBg' 4,775' towm aiKi ^•fes^^aiNi « fiap«|«*4i«n 
of Aiwa <^«a a miHioH. • Itia (^babla that tbs. pbpw«^o»tba» 
coaw<l<»*itJ»ly eoorftased aiitoa that twia ; hatiOa tbe otbw'bwKl 
tha Oiiiniher of tha jiulgeo iaformOr waaioH thaA i| ianow; 
•nrdiat althettj;h (he number of inhalwtaflts in each dictriot'Wus 
perbapo sometbing less than at present, the t^of tim npcntinoes 
« 9 ust bare been greater, ‘which would bring (he di&ouliy of 
probably adminUtrating the affairs of the country and of attnedk 
iag'to t^ wants the people to much the eame standard. But 
in those days the judges were ako nu^istrates, and the nativee 
of Imdiis are almost untTersatiy aocos^ ol titigioneoesa. The 
oollectarships too were mucli on the same scale. BoCs the Oo- 
Teritor General suppose that under such a system, justice was 
pr^tperly administered to the satisfaction of the people in those 
days, or that the abuses which are now so loudly complained 
of have only eitisted of late years? To > undeceive himself 
he has only to read the reports of the different judges of circuit 
be* ween 1703 and )809, many of which are published in the 
sppemiix to (he 5lli report. He will there find a most lamen* 
table picture of misery caused by the utter inefiiciency of the 
eais'iug esIahlUhments, and by a virtual denial of justice. 7 Am 

eompluinis ‘were loud, because- some credit wasgiuen by the 
people to onr professions of a wish to remedy their grievances, 
ate) Improve their condition : after that time the hoprisssness of 
despair dimiiiislied the cries for redress. Now auaha the fever 
ofidesperation causes them to raise with redoubled energy. It 
is not (lint there is more to be done now, but that so raria^ caa^ 
tort with imponity be left undone ; and here lus boisdship k 
righienoagb in (uhiding to the eocreased intpUigeace' ^of tbs 
nativM and the projected settlement of Europeans. The fon. 
Mer have a truer perception of their own rights, or, mene 
strictly Bpeakting, a stronger determinatiwi to hatre them attend* 
edrto ; the latter will now be unrestrained by the fear of traoe* 
niisaioR without trial. To both the press is open, and (he day 
ispnsied-when it could >be fetteted as it was before ; and. we 
saay > rcly> upon it that neithev will > in future aolumt to misrule 
uni^the ‘patience they have hitherto displayed. The teal Istoon 
which our fnlera should learn- if they < would take timely wwn* 
iag,t k to encrease (lie courts so as to establidi a possibility of 
josuen being dtily administered ; an utterly hopdess ease under 
exacting eirCumstances. . < - 

' . Ttmfotttth, fifth hnd sixth paragraphs allude to tfae< eyils 
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t>f iBi atdattre serviee ; md % ptopo^a} U made to mmedf. lhis 
bf opid^Hig E slimtiliyi to exertioa. Tfaio is to;;bo done by 
ing^a BtMdafdof efficiency Ibr every grade of^tbe public sei^vicE^ 
to be^ followed by a decieiatioa tWno person^ wbatever ha.^ 
hie^standiag^ dhalt be appointed to succeed to a vaeant.situatiimii 
unless he be CDostdered properly quaUfied to do justice, to the 
trust about to be confided to him. The observations in these, 
are good^ and the principle to be introduced equally so. Pro- 
vided it be property acted upon ; used » but not abuSed^ it will 
almost effectually aunihilate one great cause of complaint, 
which (but for the adoitssioti contained iu the term ** nbW 
BRINCIPLb”) I might hardly have ventured to advert to; viz. 
the little difference, in point of promotioUf which has hitherto 
been made between the able and inefficient, the hlle and dili- 
gent. Some instances to the contrary can doubtless be produc- 
ed ; but the remark is by no means uncommon that in tiie [a# 
dian, or to speak within bounds, the Bengal Civil Service, a 
man has little inducement to exert himself beyond what the 
obliges him, except in the approbation of his own couscietice. 
This and the attachment and esteem of the natives^, is certainly 
in every man’» power to attain, but I fear it will not do mucb 
when unaccompanied by the more solid rewards which it is tUa 
province of Government to bestow. Objections have beeiir 
(for it is not the first time the subject ha*) been discusspd,} and 
are made to the introduction of the new principle. It is urged 
that a man enters the service under a tacit condition that be« 
k to receive a provision in retnrit for ilie renunciation of his 
home and friends, and devoting himself to the service of 
vemmeiit: uadouledly be dues to a certain extent; but T atu 
sot aware that there k any eovenant expressed or implied 
which guarantees that every youngs writer ^ali rise , progress 
sively to the highest situations, without referencie to.hkiquaUii- 
eattotts or assiduity, whether he be able or inefficient# idle or 
diligent. Such a principle would be tlm height of injustice Jto 
ffie people of India; andhas, to the extent^to which it has bet^^n 
earned, already produced infinite mischief. £very niaii who 
enters the' servW is, unless he be^ absolutely de£^knt, or the 
guilty of corruption,, or other crime auffi^enl to warrant bk dtur 
missal, entiUed to a certain provkioii; but beyond thk, ilk 
not very apparent what claim he has, as a matter of right, uhf 
connected with proper qualificaibns. Surely the intewatorof. 
so many millions of native subjects demand some alteirtion* 
htaoy a man. k fit for suborditiate situations, vrbere tjm^otiea^ 
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MW t$ufy and tlia reaposinbilily naalL wbo would ba totally <»« 
c^iiSed for faigbar employment, la t^e Armyr 1 ^ way of 
^stniiion^ h it aoy novelty to find a man who perfi)riaed the 
the dutieaof a^utaot eo as to give entire satisfaction ; yet who 
wan a very ina&sient commanding officer' when be afterwards 
me to that rank ? Are. -there no instances of men who, as 


of slender abilities be confined, on moderate salaries,^ to situa- 
tions the duties of which they are capable of conductiag : and 
let the higher offices be conferred on men who have proved 
ttemselvea qualified to hold them efficiently, and to give satis- 
factioa to the thousaods whose interests are committed to their 
charge. Were this arrangement duly carried into effect, and 
aaffieient provisions enacted to prevent its abuse, and the undue 
exertions of patronage in favor of friends' to the detrinwnt of 
the wdfatw of the people, the evils of sn exclusive .mrvice, as 
far as the latter are concerned, would cease to exist ; for in 
reality it would no longer be an exclusive mrvice. The num- 
bers of young men sent out to afford a sufficient selection would 
ba so much greater than at present, that the effect would be 
'the eaine as if the service were declared open to ^ all. The 
Mipense of course would be increased ; and this with ffie Conrt 
iff Directors trill form a strong if not insuperable abjection tor 
the proposed plan ; because as tfae British ladim Government 
hei aitberto been constituted, and by the new charter is des- 
tilled^ to remain for twenty years to eonae, all diminution of 
diibiiriMlients will only benefit the proprieturs^ of India stoek. 


rTTnffiii»:^inn4t7i«i 




•Imttki 0OI&6 of the sons or nephews of the Directors be among 
Acne nnfortanates who ^ould bedestin^to bepa^dover, 
ffieoonrt will probably very speedily mnaifest an indination to 
sitiirB to the old system. 

' The priaci^e however is good like many other tl^. havtt 
been ptOMulgated by thoBritm Indian GoVBmm««t,bntlikw 
UtmA the execution is a very diffsreat affair, Oq ^s hsid^ m 
tobecotasWered is the mode of am^rhuniiw t^ 
fil^ti^'of the different eandidaies which ie IrUXted of 
gfmdn levftt to ' eleven of toe .odhute, _The mensiite wbioi 
.it mm Is ddiWSr entiely, to be 4 reli^ op, is a 

sspofls’to hwesotli hy escb fnnctloiMiry of too ope nmitedietoijr. 
spjb^iiMle to him. iliesalgcctof theiepoltsiktobetetopm. 
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patience, faa!>^& of apjplic;atlon' ^tb pubHc/l^^^pes^ 
knowledge of the native langtlages^ and 
pi>sitioh and behaviour towards the people, high and 
whom the functionary is bt ought into official ^phract. 
ihtisi now enquire whether the points to be touched, oji are^^ 
that is requiied. The collector and inagi;!»trate is to rjepof^t; 
iipt)n his deputy and asi^istantsf he certainly has opporjuiij^t^f^s 
of ascertaining their qualifications; bijt as to the o^mnii^its jof 
the commissioner^ whence is he to collect information to enqblA 
him tp give any T ‘He has no time to examine whole filqs qf 
proceedings in cases decided by tlife deputy oi assistants ; and 
he can only assent to what the lUagn^iate says, oi give ua 
opinion founded on the intercourse of private society, 
too will only hold good with lespect to the officers of 
district in which the commissioners’ head quartern are sitnatu^, 
since many of these lattci devote so little tliiie'to visiting thje 
other parts of divisions, that they know nothing of whatjjops^ 
dh except from form and lepoiis. Tlieie is much the^saipe^cltf-i 
ficulty in the lepoits which the commissioner wjll ipditp 
relative to the collectors. As long as they are only 
from official documents, very little reliance is \o be plaqe^t 
upon them; { nd the difficulty will be still gieater ^whiQb^ 
Couits and Boards will find in giving a chaiacter of the cqui-^ 
missioners and sessions judges. ^ 

It may almost be taken for granted that ah opinion of a 
subordinate function aiy in India, drawn solely (i*om 
reports and forms, can but in a very slight degree r/p^||ga 
ofi. Yet this IS the only foundation for ilm 6stiindr(Qn ia 
which every man is hencefoiward to be held oy’ (.ibveinnieqt. 
Many* a very efficient officei is held in low estimation bvv, 
sueerior authorities from some little accidental cirvuipsta^^q^ ^ 
or by inattention to a form, while others wh'p^ qujite thoj., 
revetsa have, by a little tact, contnvtd to pbtah^ a ve^r^ 
tolerable character for efficiency. On this pomya fitile detail 
is' nepessary, Vvhich will be best illustrated hy'fxampfips j[ 
wui acquaiUt^tl with the state of two d1shi6ts, whicli by, neg- ^ 
lect baa become ih the greatest di^otd^r. The civil J u§;ipe^M\ 
wU^'^6$t at h stahd: and the^^blfce b^d so fax" 

inefficient thit the most atrocious tubbenbs were of ' 

add even daily Occurrence. Two men who 
d^SerieiUfy so. In the estimUtioh qf ^^oVeinment Were" 
tc^esiklitTeb sopie order, at|d corfect the ??lsting ,ei^liji. 
e0¥ti^ wonders, cltiefly in the police depaitments, tcTwhicn 
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^eir attefttiott was atmost wholly directed ; but the i^ult to 
each was very dtflferent. The one, Mr. A.> was highly praised 
by the superior courts, and repeatedly received intimations ot 
tlm favorable notice of Government. » The other, Mr. B., 
was coniitiually receiving reprimands, was called upon for 
COltstant explanations ; and finally a person was appointed to 
inspect and report upon his proce^ings, until at length he 
Was* almost tempted to throw up the appointment in disgust. 
Bblh were unavoidably obliged to have recourse to some 
strong and even harsh measures; but T believe that on the 
whole the real merit of each was about equal. What then 
was the reason of the different treatment each received ? It 
Was this: Mr. A. pursued his measures quietly, without 
making any/tiM” as it is called, so that the good was effected 
WMhout causing any display, which when tlie correspondence 
Was hent home might excite the attention of the Court of 
dOirectors to the previous infamous state of the district. Mr. 
B. on the other hand was a little too fond of referring to the 
farmer state of things, which of course reflected on the indi- 
vidual who had previously held the situation ; and he happen- 
ed tp have a friend at court.’’ Besides which, Mr. B. 
occasionally in his reports cast reflections on the superior 
courts. In another instance two neighbouring districts were 
in an equal state of anarchy, and had been so for three or 
fopr years : yet the real -state of one was well known, while 
the other was supposed to be in most excellent order. The 
reason was this, in both the robbers and thieves were con- 
nected with the officers at the head of the court and police, 
and in both only a small number of the crimes actually dom- 
mitted used to be inserted in the periodical reports : but in the 
one, English gentlemen had been often robbed ; . in the other 
such an occurrence rarely took place. The bad state of the 
fprmer consequently was blazed ail over the country : in the 
latter, the managers of the robberies and other crimes had 
discovered that so long as the English were unmolested they 
might pei^irate all sorts of extortions, oppressions, and rob- 
lisfrisa against the natives ibr. a long time with impunity. If 
we are to take the reports of English travelle^rs generally, we 
idiall not arrive at a very correct conclusion. Their idea of 
the stfile of distriet is usually formed from the dtfficuliy or 
fhelKiy which they eBperience in procuring, without any trou- 
Ue lo^ themselves, supplies for their oa^p when marching ; 
and the readiness with which the police lend tfheir aid to en ^ 
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fovee any demand or requisition. The result is in plain £ng« 
lisS^ under the existing state of affairs, that those dislricts 
bear the best characS^er in which tiie seivants and foUovrejrs 
are allowed to practice to the greatest extent the oppressions 
and extortions alluded |o in No. 25 of these papers^ whi^ 
treats on the system of purveyance and forced labour. 

There are various modes besides efficiency by which 
public officer may contrive to acquire a coni^derable estimatioja 
in the eyes of the superior authorities* One of the most 
pie is to be very particular in transmitting the periodical forms 
and reports on the precise day on which they are ordered 
be prepared, and to answer without delay any letter that may 
be received or explanations required. Provided a commis- 
sioner do this, and that the revenue in his division be regularly 
and fully collected, the chief Court and Board do not look 
much further; indeed they have very tittle means of judging, 
if they should attempt to form an opinion of the real state of 
the division ; for* unless the encrease of crimes be somethiiig 
very remarkable, it is not difficult to devise reasons and framo 
excuses which pass current. Besides, although it may noji; so 
often be dine now. it was by no means uncommon formerly 
to insert in thejeports only a portion of the crimes which were 
actually committed. The same observation bolds good with 
regard to the Sudder Dewannee. and the civil and sessipna 
judges. ^ It is not very difficult for the latter, by adopting the 
same sort of means, to keep up appearances, and yet 
very little satisfaction to the suitors. 1 know a young 
who brought himself into notice in the following mamter^ 
The Governor General was on \m tour ; he called on one of 
the secretaries for a report on a particular subject. The latter 
asked the opinion of the young man above-'mentionedi, and he 
having first discovered the sentiments of the secretary, framed 
his reply accordingly. The consequence was. that he wAa 
pronounced by the secretary^ to be an extremely able and in>- 
teiligeni officer, and he shortly after received his reward ,by 
being promoted to a superior employment. 

In paragraph 11, an allusion is made to infeg^ily. It 
pleasing to find that the idea of the general dishonesty of tim 
servants of Govern men t which cofnmcm report had attributed 
to his Lordship is disclaimed by him. ajid that be allows i^e 
uprightness of principle by which bis official subordinates have 
hitherto been distinguished* On paragraph 12, it is suffi|gign| 
to observe 'that it ts to be hoped there are but very few f whe 
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wotild not ^rish to benefit the people over whom they are 
pflaced. The object should be to.teach them how to perform 
th»s d»ity.* 

There is alt^o anotlier point worthy of remark. Lord 
WUliatn Benthick basduiing his administration hitherto kept 
almost the whole patronage of appointments in his own hands, 
avowedly fur the benefit of the public service ; and has mani- 
fested a considerable jealousy of every recommendation from 
the suspicion of interested motives. The impossibility of the 
bead of the Government who rejected all ordinary means of 
information being really acquainted with the true characters 
of the different members of the service, particularly the juni- 
ors, was long ago apparent to every one else but himself. He 
has' at last been convinced of it, and has recorded his own 
eckaowledgement of the truth. The inefficacy of secret re- 
ports now stands confessed, and the experiment having failed, 
it is hoped that this will be the last attempt to introduce a 
system which is calculated not only to throw discredit upqn its 
employers, but to disgust all those whose sense of honor and 
integrity is not entirely destroyed. 

The plan in short which is to be henceforth adopted with 
a view to increase the efficiency of the public service and to 
enable Government to distinguish between the deserving and 
undeserving in the future distribution of its patronage, is to 
require a series of public reports from each rank. How it 
wil answer its object remains to be seen. The great draw- 
ba<ik is, that under the existing state of things such reports 
will furnish little or no criterion of character ; while the sys- 
tem opens a wide door to the operation of private feelings, 
both to the advantage and the prejudice of those concerned* 
It^ is very rare when a man is (in common lauguape) on good 
or bad terms with another, in private intercourse, that the opi- 
nion formed by the former on the official conduct of the latter 
will not, though perhaps unconsciously, bn tinged with the feel- 
ings which must exist between them. Besides this, the 
reports of the controuling authorities will be more or less- 
inff^ueoced by their own characters, by the greater or less 
iittportapce which they attach ’ .to different points ' of duty, 
and by their own habits of business. The nearer the 

, 1 . 1 II *1 ' ■ 

^ utartle mv readers, t>ot it ia 

that a..pArrapt owiT pQper, provided he he an weald oauae far evil 

than a nenliteiii Aiticti<^aary; pr oae deficient ia ability. ' Tbiemay be enlarged 
upon At A fatvre time. 
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conduct of the juniors approaches to this standard, the 
more favorable will . be the reports which concern theiA. 
One man will deeift that conduct worthy of commendation 
which another would only consider as the bare performance of 
duty One is an advocate for the employment of spies in fur- 
therance of police business : another holds the system in ab- 
horrence. One conceives that private intercourse with' Ihe 
people will furnish much useful information relative to their 
characters and the concerns of the district : another, that this 
sort bf proceeding is a|>t to prejudice the mind, and maintains 
the expediency of doing every thing in court. One is of opi- 
nion that the eye of the magistrate should be every where ; 
and that ' local enquiries tend much to elucidate a difficult 
case, beeanse when people are taken unawares the truth 
is more likely to be discovered than when they have been 
tutored, as is too often the case, after their summons 
to a court of justice : — another who in his own time would 
never take any extra trouble, sneers at and decries such 
proceedings.*'^ One considers the collection of the full re- 
venue to be a matter ti) which all others should give place : 
another, whose sense of justice to the people is stronger, will 
think that their protection from robbery and oppression is at 
least worthy of a considerable share of attention ; and so on 
with numerous other examples that might be quoted. It is 
obvious that unless some detail be entered into, and reasons 
and explanations given for the opinions ct>mmunicated, Govern- 
ment will be full as likely to be misled by the statement they 
will receive, as to gain a true insight into the conduct and 
characters of their servants* It is gratifying however to per- 
ceive that the Governor General disclaims the wish to esta- 
blish a system of espionage : and it is only to be lamented 
that be did not adopt these sentiments some years since, and 
prevent the orders issued to the commissi >ners to transmit pri- 
vate reports on the conduct of those subordinate to him. 

As a common measure of justice, every on'e has a right to 
expect that he will be supplied with a copy of the opinion 
of him eiitertained by his superiors, that he may at h ast have 
an upporturfity of defending himself against unjust aspersions, 

■ " '* ~ 'V " """ ' ■ * 

* This 19 no ex««Rer«tion ; onH I|have lienrd inwny »oherU remark on tho 
inutility of doioi; more tlmn * rtinn won ohHeod to do. Other* hiive de> 

ctnred thnt thev no henefit in personal activity on tlie part of o judKe or 
itiaciatmte, the plain Bngli<ih of wHiob St, that a vrho takea troable wiD do no 
more good ttiBo one wh6 doea not. « 
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and ol»tain the satisfaction of knowings that his condact has 
b^%n approved of; as well as the advantage of discovering 
wherein be may be considered deficient, which will enable btm 
to correct What has bc'en wrong. 

It is impossible, however, not to assent to the justice of 
the Governor Generars opinion that something was absolutely 
necessary to be dope. On the whole the Civil Service has 
hitherto possessed full as much talent, application, and inte- 
grity as could be found in any equally numerous body of jpaen. 
Many, totally unconnected with it have placed it even on a still 
higher scale. The misfortune has been that thf re has been little 
or no inducement to extra exertion, excepting a man’s own 
sense of duty and the esteem and attachment of the people ; 
and that notorious incompetence' and neglect was often allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed, while some petty matter of form, or 
what W’s construed into disrespect to Government, was some^ 
limes visited much more severely than the offence deserved. 
1 recollect a judge and magistrate who seldom attended hia 
ofEce above once a week, but when the cases were prepared^ 
used to sitrn papeis and p ss orders at the direction of his head 
native oflScer. Of Persian this judge did not understand a 
syllable, so that it was impossible for him to tell to what he bad 
fixed his signature. He was also greatly in debt to several 
natives of wealth and property in the district who had the 
complete disposal of every situation connected with the court, 
and of course employed their patronage either for the benefit 
of their friends or by the sale of the employments. As may 
be supposed the oppressions and extortions committed on the 
unfortunate iohabitants were endless : volumes might be filleti 
with the details. 

In the next district, the functionary was in the constant 
habit of intoxication to such a degree, as to be canied to bed 
by his servants almost every night. He generally rose about 
one o’clock in the day, and after breakfast performed his 
official duties in the same way I have just described. 

far off was a collector, whose whole time was spent 
in the ainnsement of sporting; bis business being^ cottfined to 
half an hour’s daily work in signbg papers. A Kttle distance 
from him waa anotber collector who was extremely assiduous 
in the occupatii|lto' of making turning machines and repairing 
muffical insttAm^nts ; hvt who did |i|st as much business and id 
the same way that t^ last named individual performed it. ^ 
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Bttfitig the caurse of aiy experience 1 could point out 
u)>oute.scoreof inststuces, as disgraceful as the for^egoiug^ and 
a far greater proportion of those of minor neglect and inatten* 
lion to the wants of the people^* How were such abuses allow- 
ed to exist ? Those whose duty it ought to have been Ip have 
checked them amet answer this question. Our courts of cir- 
cuit, boards of commissioners, superintendants of police, were 
all in full operation, ( and periodical tours were made by the 
members. All that. 1 have above stated was perfectly w^ll 
known to these superior authorities, and the members of 
Government also. Xet the whole of these people were allowed 
to continue in their offices and to rise progressively from 
one appointment to the other. There seems to have been 
generally a feeling that it was better to pass over such things 
for fear of throwing discredit upon the Government by bring- 
ing them to ligbtf and where there was so little encourage- 
ment to do well, and so little fear of punishment for the evil 
doers, the wonder is that so much conscientions attention tp 
duty was to be found. In the first mentioned instance, the con- 
duct of the functionary was at length brought to light and not 
only everything that*l have asserted, but much more was fully 
proved on investigation before a commissioner. The punish- 
ment inflicted was suspension from office for a few months; at 
the end of which the individual was re-appointed to a higher 
situation;! yet while such apathy was manifested to the in- 

y- * 

^ There ia no ocension to run into extremes ; hecHUie in the course of near- 

S thirty yeara, one may have ohaerved u acore of avofi tUataDce^, and two or 
ree acore more of minor neglect; and although there may have been olhera 
out of the aphere of ohaervation of Sny one man, we need not aiippoae 
the majority are guilty of anch ahamefnl neglect of duty. Daring' the i>>me pe- 
riod, the number of men in the Civil Service will probably have exceeded a 
thouaaud. 

f 'rhi'a feeling ia a great deal too common in human uMnre : itia Ujuich Ip 
deplored, ior it haa done more to bring discredit on inf^hnliona and public ho* 
diet, than all that their worat enemiea would have beea able to effect. When 
are aee atteropta toacreenmen who have behaved ill, and to atifle enquiry, the 
world will atoaya oaturally auppoacthat the evila ere much greater than they 
reallv are. On the contrary when the heada of a department are obaerved to be 
the firat to hriog to light and to punlah any mtacondoot, they willreceiire credit 
when thoy aaaert that there if up ceute for complBiut. 

i The manner in which thia waa effected ia worth noting. An important 
member of UieDoveroment wa* on a tour in the interior, and at tbe.eOd of a 
tireaome jeamey ailighled at the house of a peraon who 'Waa a frieird of ^tiie 
officer alluded t<K After the^great mao had dreaced aad eaten a good hre^fhfoi^, 
hia boat took advantage of that time wheo, aa Captain Hrit aayS, man Vre ge. 
faerally in ,t|iV beat humour,*^, hud mhVa diapohed to do.kiitd ihiagv, httoythair 
niinda and hadfea have bad rOat, and before the eareaof the day ba ve ftiffied 
their thougbta/* and begged that aoae favor might be ahowa io bit friend. In 
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terests of the people, a very slight inattention to some point of 
official etiquette often subjected the offender to severe repi^r^ 
iiiand^ and sometimes' he was suspended from his situation 
until an ample apology should be made^ 

But these it will be said are tales of bye-gone days and 
that things are very different now. This is much to be doubt- 
ed. There Is undoubtedly a greater show upon paper J but I 
imagine the probability to be that less rather than more is 
done at present than before. No new inducements to exertion 
have been introduced ; nor is there greater fear of punishment. 
The present order and minute sufficiently prove the inadequa- 
cy of all the measures adopted by the Governor General to 
ascertain the real character of the public officers ; for had these 
been successful, the former would in all probability have never 
been issued. Insulated casps of extraordinary neglect, corrup- 
tion, and inefficiency, are equally to be found in the present 
day. 1 could instance one officer, a civil and sessions judge, 
wife goes to office about six days in every month, just sufficient 
to enable him to hold the sessions : the rest of his work is done 
at home. The prescribed number of cases are gv)t thjough 
within 'the month; and the miscellaneous and petition file 
cleared off after a fashion, so as to keep up appearances with 
the superior court. 

Another is greatly in debt to many of bis native officers, 
and of course does not dare discharge any of them, whatever 
may be the extent of their peculations or extortions. A third 
pursues the same course of intoxication and neglect of duty 
which I have mentioned above. These, and I could give one 
or two more examples, have so acted for several years. It is 



the wuriikth of th« ndomeDt thii was promised, and (he promise performed. Yet 
if paiiishiiien( were to he ineasared by the evils which had been caused, hardly 
any that could have been devised would have been Ao adequate return for the 
tniseries which that officer’s conduct bad hiflicted on the inhabitants of the dis* 
trict 'Over which he had been placed. What must the natives think of our pro* 
fessvd.eeel for morality when they witness such prose edings as these : and at 
the ome time see a native officer dismissed his situation and publicly declared 
ffioil|ietite of servioff Oovernroent a^ato io any capacity for what, compared wltk 
the above' wimid be but a slight mitcoiidnct. It may be observed too as to the 
effeotv of eondnUf coarse, and interooarae with the people, that notwithstanding: 
periodical vislia by courts of circuit and other sopenor aaihorities, the functioii- 
ary alluded to hatf-pCryaed his infamous coarse for several years«.aot only without 
discovery, bat ce| 4 j||tuie a fair character in the eatimation of Government ; until 
an officer visilfi^Mv 4ui^nct, who was in the habit of allowing the natives free 
eccesC to him. ^ Iret St was not till foar years afterwards, after the matter had 
been agraia. bought forwhrd by another officer, (hat the person was dismissed 
Irom his sitnation 
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notoHods (9 All arouDd* aod 1 bave reason to J)eiiev« tlMi m> 
|ieri«Hr cuorts ace not* altogejkJber ignorant of it., Duf^ hie 
late A'ur, Lord William Beutinck passed tloongh tbe distiiota 
iu which these officers reside, yet was unafala to dilcoTer sucli 
notoriously improper conduct. 1 say unable to disooTer, be- 
cause after the repeated professions of hialiurdsbtp of zeal for 
tbe public good to tbe disregard of private feelings, bed be 
been aware of the conduct of these individuals, they wottld 
doubtless long ago have been dismissed Irmn their situations.. . 

But after such a picture of things, my readers |USf whU 
exclaim '' what is to be done ?” It is utterly hopeless tor our, 
rulers to endeavour to discover the cbaracter of tboir subordi- 
nate officers : And are we to sit down in despnir,.and trust to 
chance fur the administration of the affaks, 9 f the country I 
By no means The object is to be ucoomplitjied l^e most 
others, if people will go tbe right way to work.' Xeither tka 
system of espionage, nor of public reports will be foiMid to 
succeed. There is one way, and but one way, of,ascertaKiiog. 
the character of the public functionaries— >spply to tbcpe, of 
whatever class, English or native, who hold no Oovernment 
office, and have no voice in Uie enactment of the laws, 
who feel their effects, and who are theieby qualified toigiTO 
an opinion on tbe operation of the Government systems. . This 
test as I have already had occasion to observe, (see Ko. 27), 
if properly applied, will prove infallible ; but it will require 
much attentiou and discretion and no small portion of time in 
its application. It will not do for a commissioner to nm 
through bis district, and after his tour to enquire of bis hssd 
man what is the opinion of the people ; or even to (^tent 
himself with asking two or three of thoi'e he i^ts as'to the 
state of affairs. This has unfortunately beenUo oft^ the 
mode in which the ** opinions cif the people” have heels 
lectod : but if the enquiry is to be made, it most he done pro- 
perly : tbe opinions of all classes must.^, collected i tbe.nco* 
table ressons for theh santimcsits aedlyzed } and the orhoie 
compared and weighed togethsZn I^TberC/ dto sevend pohUA 
which wilt strike tbe empiirerr<teJl£'tha«poW»and the semmts 
of English gentlemen complain that the magistrate is hhash," 
it is strong presumptive testimhO)r to hiS effieiency: harshness 
in their mootlpz signifies the. preiiireatiito'Of t^r extortions apd‘ 
opprmeiona. Should Bngfish menffiants praisSr irh<l% 1^0 liel-l 
tives eoniplAih, it fA}f,ey1deiiCA;t|iAft the fotamr Meoameerhat 
fafored at tbe expense of the lattor. If tbe police or the oeurt 
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officers are uadvil to the Eagtisb merchaato and indigo plan- 
ters, it is a s^ptom of prejudiced ^ling^ existing tdvards 
the Istler on the’ part of the raactionarf. If the shopkeepers in 
the tovtlis are satWlied wfait'e coinpIain|3 are loud from the gang 
of self-constituted weigh men, watohmen, choadries, &c. &c., 
"ail thit is sOttuCh to the magistrate’s credit; with an ionume- 
rabla tarietp'Of other examples, which practice will soon teach. 
'Pim m<Rh that ohn be learnt incidentally without making direct 
•nouiriaa, "Aa tmtter. It is' tong indeed before a native acquires 
ahfidMRCoafideiiCe in ali'Engtish Government functionary to 
apehk hm' mind before hini ; for which there are many reasons 
vroitA will dhtdly snggest themselves. I was Once encamped 
lildtoto a small village, and asked two or three people who 
were near-wy teat some questions about the state of the dis- 
trict ; foont whom I leoeived loud complaints of the inefficiSn- 
w of Ae judge and of the want of justice in bis proceedings. 
They supportod this by several instances of cases in which the 
informante soita had been dismissed, and Aemselves fined by 
Ae oellusbn of the» opposite parties with the officers of the 
court. ** A shocking picture,” I mentally extdaimed. Not 
}onge.fter>l hearrf a dispute between two people relative to the 
demand of n debt ; in which it appeared that promises of pay- 
ment had often been made and as often broken. At last the 


creditor declared that he would wait no longer, but would 
positively file a suit forthwith in the court : on this the other 
promised most sincerely that the money or the greater part of 
dt should be forthcoming on the following day, if he would 
<m|y wait till then. There was new matter for reflection. If 
’the judge be really so Inefficient and the court so corrupt, how 
comes it Aat a threat to have recourse to it by the hmett 
party immcmately cauaes the dithonert mao to come to terms ? 
Oh forAef enquiry I found 4hat the judge was one of Ae most 
aide and indefatigable in the country, and gave entire satisfac- 
tioa io^ the well-disjj^osad. The Aree first men to whom I had 
' Ipokea were part bf a gang who had long gained a livelihood 
bp geiltng up false and unfoUtnled suits to the terror of Aeir 
but who* bad at lengA been discovered and punish- 
ed by 4 bhatry fine. < i’ 

But RfH^uhately Ae'Aqlority uf Ae Government fonc- 
tiohatlA jAVe hot ieisnreto devote a su&wnt portion of time 
and attefiAla’ to nommaqieate with Ae people; besides which 
if AeT had, wiA Ae exception of tbe conttniationer and civil 
judge who retido^ *t Ae same station wiA Ae superior board 
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and court, all the others are out of the reach of any en<|uiry 
by the latter, who never quit dbeir own (Hatioov Sonte atkft, 
plan most tli^efore b6 devised ; and I will ventitBs to sogf^ 
one which will at any rate be better than that whMb it ba»b^^ 
proposed to introduce. < " - 

This is to estabUsh a test of prohmeaey fmr mieh grade of 
the public service. A regular examination ttma «o«e is, ia tha. 
scattered nature of the service, wholly out of the qoestloii. 
Mu<^ however may be done by papers. For the first appoint* 
ment of a young man there is the test of languages, wMclt, 
may remain as it is. The next would be that oontamiog: the 
qualifications for promotion to bead assistant. For tlua pur* 
pose let a formula of some hundred or two hundred questtons 
be prepared, as to what are the provisions of the regulations 
on various subjects. The same on the mode of dmiiig busuiess 
Oil the Mbosulinan law, Hindoo law, custotus of the people, Ac, 
TV beoever a young roan thinks he can pass the test s stdo^rot 
of these questions, ten, fifteen, or fifty of eacbsobject sljHiuld ha 
written out, and together with eome exercises ta the mdeutal 
languages sent up to the commissioner, who with one or two ag 
a committee,'shauld send for the young man, place them befixie 
him, and in presence of the committee, without any assistanee, 
require him to write answers, and perform thp exercises. . The 
result of his labours, together with copies of eight ten ptpf 
ceedings, and decisions held and pamed by him, sbopld be 
transmitted to the secretary to Goveenment, by whom they 
should be referred to a competent person or to & oommittee : 
the latter, without knowing whom the papers concerned, 
should pronounce their opinion upon them. The sume 
might be adopted with head assistants who aspired to the 
oftoe of deputy ; deputies who thought themselves competent 
to take charge of a district ; and collectors whd were candt-* 
dates for a commissionership ; mccept that in eaob oi the lat* 
ter cases, the questions should be of a mQC«;di$caUtnatui:e» 
The commissioners* and civil and seswkms jttd^s might also 
be subject to a test oo a similat prindple. HoubUess this 
plan is open to many improvements jand objections; but it 
contains two important advantages. Ftrst,>there will be some* 


* Thi* would br more nroeturT miebt br tupeotod; lome three or 
four jreure ofo half a doaan Mdiriduala hoMfav Ibe ailaationa of .oonuwwiaiter or 
iuiiao of Iba eoorl of appeal uwibt baa* been mealiooed, who would prohablp 
baae foaad it dOBeoli to pam a lee eofioieut to eninle ■ m*e to oe eUeeHMi or 
deputy collector. One or two might itill be now poinisd out. t 't 
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(biag dotiaitA «i «Uci» to forn on optnkM, iooteid of a nieto 
fOgoo* MMioiidly/ it ' witt utterly osotwie all voon for 

{ •rU^ily. Ttm only poiat not opeeiftUy touobed t^n !•» be- 
aviotnr' to 'tiw people ; but a IraowleagO of tteir loeal end 
etoty day caatobM eaoaot be gained witbovt eoneiderebie in- 
tarconrao entb the better wirti end tbieof all tbinge i» the 
bast flMxle of Macing kindly feelings towards them^ 

Ibera ate some otbm points of a minor nature, by at- 
tending to whitb oOBsidmable emulation might be promoted : 
at present the district trfSksers are often totally ignorant of the 
estmation.hi yrhi^ they are held by tbe auptior courts and 
^bonidst , A eelleotor and magistrate is not always told what 
opiiihm e( the court or tbe higher authorities is in regard 
tbe ettate of tbe district: and a civil and session judge 
very rarely receives any iafotmaitoa on tlie subject. A man 
who has been working extra hours, and has done three times 
as mnrdi' as his neif^bour, receives no reply to his annual 
statements in which Ae result Is communicated : for any thing 
he knows they may never have been looked at :* while the 
negligent man who receives a severe reprimand ia very careless 
ab^t H so long as it be nOt published to the world : with this 
proviso, a man who with his eyes open will act so as to de- 
serve a reprimand, is generally callous enough not to feci the 
shame of it. 

The best plan at present within reach therefore to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the public service, will be to estublish 
^kesto of such a nature, that without fear or favor it may be in 
tW power of any man to piove his eligibility to a situation*: 

nttpjdementary incitement, some notice should be taken to 
fkli^t out to the world those who had neglected their duty ; 
those 'who bad come just enough to avoid censure j and those 
who had' really exerted themselves in the disdiarge of thehr 
du^ without refetence tn the sacrifice of tiieir own time and 
ease- ?^ie nt least wilt be producbire of some benefit until a 
plan can be devised to ascertain the character of public set- 
treats firom those only who cue competeot judges— -the people 


* yiW real awdv is oUch these ?epone«t« in|ie«lsd is taoeOea ssfeHsos: 
The tasMtert » ths esperiot eoorte oennot from prewar* ef bneine as eitre^ to 
tibese OHmelli tbtneelvee : the report* ate inepeoied h* unS ef the cletke. If 
tteW«»ciHNd.raia|^«f or of Him Ivfficti |]!»rfnriiiitii^ 

HHof *r# rffioord vBo^ ht ffiOffithtr to eooef^et th^e tiftmnotf 

tot# ; if not, « oceorHitfff to form 

«Ht( rli^o 9# Mfctiory to fig*, •ollfog ffio tlm otgligotfi fffiocltoooff for 

«« eipfMi«t|#iif 
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whoM KvOs, fortunetr, ond happineoi d«peOd*opon tho'dilB id* 
mifliatrotioh of dw Idws by wbicli dioy ire govoraecb Is tb6 
ibeanttme the press should exert itself to muck every iflStiiKKi 
of good conduct or segkot of duty; and by a plttin uDver* 
nished stitesNnt of fucU prove. Util their objeet i» not to de» 
tract from individuals, but to promote the benetit of tba p6b* 
lie at large. 

In condumon, let me observe that the subject is not y«t 
exhausted ; and there are doubtless many points cooueeted 
with it which may have escaped tite attention of the writer of 
these notes. The great importance of it should induce others 
to offer their remarks and suggestions : but whatever be the 
plan ultimately adopted to improve the officers of Government, 
at the risk of repetition, it dionid again and again be urged 
upon our rulers, that until the number of officers be eocreased, 
and the size of the districts diminished, it is physically impos- 
sible for human power to administer the atiairs of the country 
so as to allow the intereda of the poepie to be aufficientiy 
promoted. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 1834. 


No. XXXII. 

SKETCH OF THE BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION'. 

It will not be amiss at the present stage of tiiese papers, 
to taka a summary view of the establishment and constitution 
of the British Indian Government. This will resolve itself 
into two heads. The establishment of our power in a political 
point of view, and the system we have introduced for the lu- 
tarnal government of the cduntry. 

On the first head, a very ^ort summary will be suffici- 
ent, for those of my readers who take any interest in the stib- 
jaot will be wdil acquainted wi^ its bistury ; and others who 
have it ]tnt to learn, will not find it difficult to procure the 
necessary iaformation fiomtthe various writers on the subject, 
particularly Mill, ftom whom the following account is< chiefly 
abstracted. 

The first step towards the acquisition of our real power in 
Bengal, was the retaking of Cidcutta by Lmd Clive and Ad* 
miral Watsdn in January 176? ; previous to which the ]|£tet 
India Company’s servants' ware merely the factors agd darka 
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of « Contpaay of mercbaats. In March of the aame year, 
GIHre attacked tike French factory at Cbaodsmi^re, agaiuat 
the will of the Ifinrab 8ots^ ood GowUh. 'ffais had so ir- 
ritated tiie tatter; thitt Ctive' perometng there could be little 
amity between theihi and having % ttderably strong body of 
tinoM^ formed tiia'j^ of detfarooiog him. He began by cor- 
rupting htt officers^ end intriguing with Moor dafier Khan, to 
whom he offered thw throne. This was followed by the battle 
of FlioMiey on the 98d dune, 1757 ; the murder of &uraj ood 
Dowlalt W the son of Jaffer, and the establishment of Meer 
Jaffer an Navtab ; who promised large sums to the Company, 
the 'Army hand Navy, and as presents to the superior ^rvaots 
of'lha Company. As however Aleer Jaffer found considerable 
dil&Jidty in fulfilling these promises, the English Government 
b«^ to think of the expediency ot dethroning him also ; and 
having made arrangements with bis son-in-law, Meer Casim, 
set the latter on the throne on the 27th September, 1760. 'J'he 
success'of Meer Casim in paying the stipulated sums was so 
great, that by March 1762, he had discharged the whole of his , 
pecuniary obligations to the English ; and had made considera- 
ble progress in introducing order into his territories ; but because 
he objected to allow the English to plunder the whole country, 
under pretence of trade ; and when they insisted that while 
their own trade remained duty free, heavy duties should be 
imposed on that of all others, — because he had the justice to 
aboUsfa all transit duties, and lay the interior trade of his coun- 
try perfectly open ; they accused him of a breach of the peace 
towards the English nation. They accordingly deposed him in 
1768 and again restored Meer Jaffer. This Prince died in 
1765, and was succeeded by his next surviving son Nuzeem 
ood DoWlah : and' by the treaty with him in February of that 
year, tiie English resolved to take the whole military defence 
of tiik country, i. e.* Bengal, Behar, and Orissa entirely into 
their own hands. The necessities of the Mogul Emperor were 
next taken advantage of, and a firman was extorted from him, 
^pointing tile Company perpetual dewan of those provinces. 
Tibis finnan was dated 12th August, 1765, and marke one of 
tbe mcntfCoDSpicuous eras in the history of the Compmy, con- 
stituting them masters of so great an empire in name and fes- 
pensihifity, an well as in power. Accompanying this firman', 
the ipiperial confirmation of Emperor was obtained of all 
the territories which the r'ompany possessed- throughout the no- 
mhtal-extent of ^ Mogul empire. From this time tiie English 
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are to beconndered the virtuatsoTereigost bfBehfd, Be^r, 
and Oriasa. The army was afterwards engag^ In tBftons 
transactions, all of ' which tended to encrcase their power;* and 
in 1772 they “ stood forth as dewan,” And took the coliectioll 
of the revenue and tbe*admini8tration of civil justice into their* 
own hands. Since that period the British audiority has heed 
gradually extended over the country, until it has reached Us 
present height 

The government of the country will now form thh 
subject of enquiry; and first for the General Gtovemw 
nieiit. * 

The Presidency of Calcutta was established only in 1707, 
till which period toe affairs of that factory were administeted 
from Madras. A presidency was then composed of a Presi* 
dent or Governor and a Council. The latter varied in number 
according to the pleasure of jhe Directors, being sometimes nine, 
sometimes twelve. They were chosen from the civil class, and 
generally appointed by seniority. Every thing was detsnnined 
by a majority of votes. But when any man Iwcame a member 
of council, he was not debarred from bolding subordinate 
functions, and thus of course the best appointmepts were distri' 
bated among this body. Many, if not most of the members of 
council were Chiefs of the more important factories, which uc* 
casioued their continual absence from the Council Board ; and 
as their appointment to those lucrative situations was in con- 
siderable degree subject to the will of the President, bu influ- 
ence was commonly sufficient to carry every point according to 
his own inclination. 

On the 20to of June, 1758, a commission arrived from 
i^n^land to re-model the Government, on a scheme as extra- 
ordinary, considering the circumstances in which the Bnglish 
were placed in India, as was ever devised. A council was 
nominated, consisting of ten members ; and instead of Dne Go- 
vernor as in the preceding arrangements, /our were appointed, 
not to preside collectively, but each during three months in 
rotation. The inconvenience of this scheme of Government 
was easily perceived ; but convinced tout Clive slone had suffi- 
cient authority to overawe toe Nawab into t)ie performance of 
his obligations, the Cohncil, including the four gentlemen who 
were appointed ' Governors, (Clive’s name not being among 
toetn,) came to a resolotioni highly expressive of their own * 
disinterestedness and public spirit, but full of disregard and con- 
tempt for toe judgment and authority of their siiperiorn, 'This 
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NOiisft Am* mumBitATfant 


Ijifb Mtk of ib« Oom|aM»j iiiwf todt i^rno tb«HMlv«s 

ta mt iisiide, «]id with ooiti aoctord, iimtM^dive t» aecefil df tiM 
undimdciMKce of Brendont : dnth which 'iaviUitioo h» iwaitct* 
<4 cot fin* moourat tocouif^. 

' 'I» I'TttS ft ftftw fnm of GoTftmmdlt was devised for the 

Prasideftoy of Bengal, eoosisCing of a Governor and four Coun- 
i^lors, eftUed a Seleet 1 ominittee. This new organ was only 
intended to exist while the disturbances lasted whioh it was 
ihtefttfd to teoove) but ftlthoogh on the arrival of the Governor 
ftnd GonteBtee the distuibanm bad ceased to exist, they as* 
samed llili*%liole power of Government, civil and military, and 
adWiftifttemd do dmnselves and their secretarifs the oath of 
seoirecy«'i'''I1iis Oooneil also imposed new terms on the Nawab, 
rnqdIftBg him to asngn the whole of bis revenues to the Com* 
|iaBy,^reoeiving in -return a pension. 

''In itW ^the disappointment of the annual treasures which 
they had beeifso confidently promised, induced tKe Court of 
Direetoibw 'devise a new plan for the Government of Bengal, 
This whs to send out a Board of CommisEHonars or Supervisors, 
whh Were to be superior to the Bi^osideat aii4 Cdoncu, and to 
boHittibdrised ^ Exercise almost all t)ie powers which the Cogi* 
paup'^themselv^/lf present in India, would possess. The Min* 
isteib of the Chiwn wished to secure to (|iemsolves ashare in Uie 
patronage, and proposed to send out a King’s Commissioner 
wdth powers independant of the Company | but this plan met 
wBh weh vehement opposition from the latter, that it was 
ahsmlroiied. The ship in which the first supervisors embarked 
was^ti^ever heard of afterwards ; so that this new system was 
nSy^ carried into effect 

J-M 1^*4 pinn was ipstituted*Hthis was to appoint a 
Goygt^or General and Council. The new c'ounwilors anwed 
in'jboig on the 19th .of October 1774, and took p o ssess wn of 
thJ^^imQi^ PR the following day. This cstobitrinoent con* 
siimr or a Governor G^ertd and four members of CoftnciL 
S^l^^i^nriy.the laj^tsrwere reduced to three; and in 1704, 
theuA^tnuf, General and Council of Bengal was .vested with 
power oltetittl^e 0 th^P.teside«iciest<rtH(dtheGo* 
venlorl^t^ was a^tmnaed to a«t on hie <own prappnmbility 
in pppoBit|«lt to the opinions of his Council, . Thli idftte of things 

has remained ^ ^e presept ,dny ; hut bjiaJMite.li«eaMperceded 
« lately epncted* nrhHdiems ^un^r.toall 
ipy eoi{t|tQed,io tm new Charier* 
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^ In regard to the controul of Europeans in Itidia* from an 
early period the servants of the Company were intrusted with 
the powers of martial- law for the government of the troops 
which they maintained in defence of their forts and factories ; 
and with reference to sach of their countrymen os were not in 
the service, the Contpany were armed with powers to seise 
them; put them in confinement; and send them to England, la 
1661 by a Charter of Charles 1., the Presidents and Councils 
in tlieir factories were empowered to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction according to the laws of England, under which they 
had exercised them accordingly. In 1726 a Charter was 
granted, by which the Company were permitted to establish a 
court at each presidency, consisting of a Mayor and nine 
Aldermen, empowered to decide all civil cases of whatever 
description. From this jurisdiction the 'President and Council 
were erected into a Court of Appeal. This Court also held 
quarter sessions for the exercise of penal judicature in ail caseSy 
excepf high tteason ; and Court of Requests, or Court of Con- 
science, was instituted for the decision, by sumtaary procedure, 
of all pecuniary questions of small amount Besides the above- 
mentioned tribunals established by the Company for the ad- 
ministration of the British laws to the British people in India, 
they erected in the capacity of zemindar of the district around 
Calcutta, the usual Zemindarree Courts for the adminis- 
tration of the Indian laws to. the Indian people. These 
were the Pboujdaree Court for the trial of crimes ; and the 
Cutcherry for civil causes, besides the Collector's Court for 
matters of revenue. Tlie judges in these tribunals weVe ser- 
vants of the Company, appointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, and holding their offices during pleasure. The rule of 
judgment was the supposed usage of the country, and the dis- 
cretion of the court; and the mode of procedure was summary. 
Punishment extended to fine, imprisonment, labour on the 
roads in chains for a limited time, or for life ; and flagellation, 
either to a limited degree, or death. The ideas of honor pre- 
valent among the natives induced the Mogul Government to 
forbid the European mode of capital punishment by hanging^ 
in the case of a Mussulman. In compensation however it 
had no objection to his being whipped to death ; and the 
flagellants in India are said to be so dexterous as to kill a 
man with a few strokes of the kQrab,'(a heavy whip). 

In 1 736^ a new Charter of Justice was granted, whicli 
established matters on much the same footing as that of 1726, 



KdTKd AND ’DNsSHVAtldNil 


for tbe trial of siiita bet«»«i»n Eoropeani atid the «togni;ddie« of 
erimes by^ the latter i but as this ext^t of Jfatisdietion'trto 
framed accbrdina to the sphere of the Ceubpany’s possewtonh 
at the time itnbn it was assigtted, it deprived them of all 
poWen of jodicial coermoa, with re^rd to EuropeahS over 
the wide extent of territory of which they afterwards acted 
as sovereigns. 

Xu 1170 the Supreme Court of Judicature was established, 
a court Whose arbitrary proceedings and inordinate grasping at 
power and patronage threatened at one time to subvert the 
Whoki civil government of the coniitry.* Its operations have 


* In Nni. t4 and 98 are to be fbend tome remarks on the introdoclion of 
law end ciwtome into IndiSs Stnoe the pahlicatiofi of thoae p«p«re 1 
nafe heard maoh dHcoHsion on the sohjeot, vrliicn has heeii oonfined to aeoln* 
miiloti withont at alt tonehioK fhe tnertbef tfie oase. A Court of EhgKibtaer 
innetitoted like the preaeot Sapreme Oeart, is no protection wbnieser m those 


lef^f and Cooocil, and all matters conaected with revenoe, Were expressly ei* 
empted ftrom the operation Of the Conrt. A nmneroua liat of evila^snffered by 
the peoj^ of India has ahe'tdy been Minted out which this Oonrt has no power 
M reinedy } and | again repeat the challenge to any one to show one single bene> 
Ilf tmi has behn dented frdm the existence of the Aoj^nie ^ert, which whetd 
aOA eMdily bate been obtained from a local eowrt. On the oHier hand the stiti 
Sfi? pfaetioe of the Sapreme Coart have been iiiit|ieo8e. ' Take the 

fallowing 10 illastrafibn. Ao Bnglish merchant resident in the provinces borrows 
forge sewiff of money front b native on a mortgage of bW factory : he sobseqaent* 
ly becomes bankmpt, and the native brin^o thq case iifte tbe local coart in order 
to obtain possession of the factory in satisfaction of bis clmm. Tbe business is 
progretaing, but at this stage the agent in Calratfo to whom tlie merchant also 
Was largely indebted calls on the latter to secure his clsim* ''The merchanit ac* 
cordingly executes a jadgment bond according to the form of English law to the 
agent at a dale perhaps several vears later than the deed ot mortgage which he 
had given to the native. The agent immediately commences a prnce^ing ill 
Calclitta^ end e 3heriff’s officer if iwabap to seine all the properly of the mer« 
ehaatv iimJading the factory previoufiy mortgaged to the native. This mortgage 
Imd the whole of the proceedings of the local Coort are entirely disregarded ; 
end tbe factory I# either transferred to tbe Calcatta ageol« or sold for bfotelo 
benefit by the Sheriff^ la this justice ? Cases might even hs quoted where aneli 
a proceeding was enforced, when possesstcn of Ihe property had been previously 
^rabsferred to the native creditor. The dread of enoh i^twlice has &nied tbe 
i^alijref in the previnces of iato years, very much tp dscbne having any tranfsc<* 
tiOM with aa ^glwh merclnnt. See some statements on thissubj^t Igtely 
j^nhbhdla fiogrand by Mr. Newahain,f6rmer1y CommiSsletaer of Eorrekbabed 
ytie bdbtee eoftme issued to Mr. Pnrhesvthe Megistvateof fiardvtan not long 


be wahdftbtoediiactittody by the Magistrate. An appiieatipw Wat made to the 
Sapreme Canrt for e habeae edrpay, ana Mr Sherman woe uUHnately liberated 
ha nhil ; Ybe oiee hot being soncieat to warthnt faie befog detained in ciMftodyu 
Such a residt Wight have beta procfiredby an apptfdetioWte tbh Obmmissmiwr 

the Mlit Iritb u MMvnWiI of th4 oiuy «f fetM 
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iK^wefcr DOW became recor4«il as ipaiter of history. It is 
MiiicieDt to observe here, that happily for the people of ^ India* 
its freaks of power Will by the new charter be put uqdec 
sufficient contruu!, so as to pceveot the mischief which baa 
hitherto resulted from Us proceedings* while ample latitude is 
still allowed for effecting any go^ which could be effected 
from a court of such a nature. 

Let us now lake a ouracury view of the arrangements for 
the Internal Government of the country. The primary object 
with the East India Company was from the first the acquisition 
of a large revenue. Until 1706 they bad no other means but 
that of trade ; but in that year they received the grant of the 
Dewanee* i. e. the power to collect the revenues of the 
country and to a certain extent to administer civil justice. 
They did not however interfere with the established arrange* 
ments for this purpose, until August 1709, when civil servants 
were stationed in various districts throughout the coimti^^ 
under the title of supervisors* to sufierintend the native offi* 
cers. In the next year two councils with authority over the 
superiors were appointed ; one at Moorshedabad* the other at 
Patna. The administration of justice being a lieavy and un* 
productive toil, and of which under the Mogul governors the 
criminal part belonged to the nazim or military governor, tba 
civil, to the dewan or fiscal governor, was left in the hands of 
the Nawab ; consequently, as reported by the supervisors* Ha 
regular course was every where impeded* but every mao exer* 
cised it who had the power of compelling others to submit to 
his decisions. « 

In May 1772, when it was resolved to let the lauds jin 
farm* a committee of the Board* consisting of the president 
and four members, was appointed to proceed on circuit and 
ceive proposals ; while the title of supervisor was changed to 
that of ooiiector. The principal (Officer for the superintendancf 
of the revenue which hgd been conducted by an officer called 
naib (deputy) dewan was removed from Moorshedabad to 
cutta, and placed under the immediate superintendence of the 

P«q|i7t 1 b. Ikt« OAta of tbf Xvfo Courts from the of scMon* 

Bardwsn* rjPSW. H«fl it « thoassnfl miles from C^IcqUa Ihp 

sxcadm Bttd to lie trsTelfea, in sn Application to tlm Cnmnii«gioner*s 

office* woqH hnVo s^iU been the sttme ss at present ; what if oold thia, aiid the 
cpDteqpff|t hnve hfSB* in «n application lo the Supreme Coort? 

JCS. T^e qqp»tine,ie%ijier the eqiloia ments of Uie feipp^e al Sinjrremp^Seir 
are te be tdtd In satisfactiopW a pfivafe debt of (he prieiU ii stilly IWdeduM. 
IkU eesrlf two ytm itffi ieisiiire took place. ^ 
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^®ownmefitr The whole council were constituted a Boards of 
^ Revenue to * sit t^vo days' in the week, or if neoessaryv ntorc r 
the members of council were appointed^ to act a» auditors of 
accounts, each a week in rotation* ^ ^ 

ForiiaieHy'ibo admiiiistfatioti^ of justice was as follows : 
The aemindan was ‘^ibe great ikai officer of the district and 
‘^Ox^ercised both civil and criminal jurisdiction within the ter <- 
ritory over which he was appointed to preside. In his crimi- 
nal court he inflicted all sorts of penalties, chiefly flnes for his 
ooWfl •benefit ; even capital .punisbmeDt under no further re- 
straint than reporting the case to M oorshedabad (the capital) 
h^ore execution. In his Civil Court be decided ail questions 
^ Healing to property, being entitled to a chout or twenty-five 
' |idf^C6nt. upon the subject of litigation. Besides the tribunals 
of the" districts, the capital was provided with two Criminal 
^ Courts; in> one of which called roy adaulut, the nazimv su- 
preme magistrate, tried capital offences ; in another, a magis- 
trate called^ the phoujdar, tried offences of a less penal des- 
cription/ and reported his proceedings to the nazim. At the' 
capital was also found the principal dewanee or fiscal court,; in 
wUch the dewan fried Causes relating to the revenue, including 
, all questions of title to land. All other civil catiees were tried 
at the capital in the Court of the Daroga Adautut ool Aiea, 
except those of inheritance and succession,, which were decid- 
ed % the cauzee and mufti : an officer with the title of rooh- 
t<»ib superintended the .weighs and measures and other matters 
. of police. 

As the establishment of the police magistrates called 
foujdars and thannadars introduced in 1774 followed the ex- 
ample of so many of the contrivances adopted in the Govern- 
ment of India, that is, did not answer the end for which it was 
designed ; the judges of Dewannee Adalut were vested with 
power of apprehending depfedators and delinquents within the 
bounds of their jurisdiction, but not of trying Or punishing 
them; a power which was still reserved to the Nizamut 
Adawluts, acting in the name of the Nawab. 'l%e Governor 
^General and Council also reserved a power of aiiihortziug, in 
cases in which they might deem it expedient the zemindars to 
exercise siieh part of the police jurisdiction as they bad for- 
merly exercised under the Mogul adminrstration, and in order 
to afford the government some oversight and eontroul over the 
penal jurisdiction of; the country, a new office was establislled 
at the presidency, uoder the immediate superintendence of the 
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Ixovernotr General. To this office, reports of proceedings with 
lists of commitments and "conTiotions were to be transmitted 
everjr month ; and an officer under the Governor Geaerai witli 
the title of ** Remembraticer^of the Criminal Courts’^' was ap- 
pointed for the transciction of its affairs, in November 1782. 
in consequence of commands from the Court of DirectQis;;ff»e 
jurisdiction of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut was resumed by 
the Governor General and Council. 

Still the inefficiency of the system established for the 
collection 'of the revenue, — that being the mild term used ^to 
signify the inadequacy of the sums produced to meet the ex- 
pectations of the Court of Directors and the British Ministry, 
-^nd for the administration of justice was so apparent that 
in 1786 fresh instructions were issued on both heads; These 
were partially carried into effecr in the foliowittg year, and 
the Collectors were vested with the triple power of refeuue 
agents, of judges, and of police magistrates. . 

but after all these changes, the anarchy, confusion, 
and total want of justice was so obvious, that a com- 
plete reformation was found absolutely necessary ; and =tiiis 
brings us to the financial and judicial reforms of Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1793. On the principles now laid down, the collec- 
tors were restricted to the collection'of the revenue, (there was 
no assessment required, the settlement having been declared 
permanent as to its amount) and other avocations connected 
with it. In each district was appointed a judge to decide civil 
cases, with a register and one or more assistants from among 
the junior servants of the Company. Each court was provided 
with a native, to expound the Hindoo or MKhomedan law, in 
cases which turned upon any of these several codes, and all 
descriptions of persons within the local administration of the 
tribunal, except British subjeots amenable to the Supreme 
Court, were rendered subject to its jurisdiction/ ’ 

To obviate the danger of arrears in decision from the arri- 
val of too many causes to decide, the judge was authorize to 
refer to his register, under an appeal to himseif, all suits in 
which the litigated property was not of considerable amotHit. 
The jtirisdtctioa of the register was extended at to 200 
rupees and afterwards to sums of a higher amount. For deter, 
mining suits regarding personal property, from the value 30 ru- 
pees .^whwafds, native commissioners were appointed ; and of 
thiese tFibunals several at convernent distances were establtsiied 
' in every district.; * ‘ 
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xii' ’Eor the cceisiiea of (ho (|«oieioi)« pf (be dietfict judge* 
fientv iribueahi of oppefd wet* *«K«jbliabed»<i ««)|e4 FrqTiiMti^ 
CoiMiliK one in (bn ^vieioitjE of C»lcuito; ’{we af doe 

at Qecea; and OMtM>A|oQrflbedabad< They were eoaatituted 
in tha-fol^hu maaner., Three judges ahoaeo from the civif 
«Bn^.dwtiagttyied by &e appallatioaa of firat, second 
on^lhiirli * register^ with one or more aseistaota from the 
junior bimach of the Buropeao service ^ apd three eapotuideraoif 
ibe<B#Uve law> a kaaae> a nuftir and a pundit» formed the 
eataUiahmeat^if each oopet. The privilege of appeal was still 
eon&ted- to sum* of a given though reduced amount* and by 
tttbse^iieat regolatioBS, a more humane and rational policy was 
adopted ; an appeal being allowed from every primary decision 
of tiuk zillah courtr^ Even the appellate jurisdiction of the zil- 
lahjOOurts might be reviewed by this siipeiior Coprt of appeal, 
oomiBOnly known by the name of the Provincial Court, in 
those cosM in which it was occasion to interpose. Jt was also, 
in 'Em exercise of its appellate jurisdiction, empowetad to take 
fradi evjdeace, or to send back the cause to original court for 
(hat 'pwrpose. 

Another, a higher, a third stage of jurisdiction was erected. 
A tribunal entitled tire Sudder Dewanee Adaluft CSupreme 
Cisil Court j was set up at Calcutta to receive appeals from tbe 
Pfovinmal Courts. This was at first composed of tbe Gover- 
nor General and the membeis of the superior council, assisted 
by the kazee ool kazat or head kazee ; two muftis; two pun- 
dits; a register and assistants; but subsequently, after some 
modidoations in 1805, a chief judge and other puisne judge* 
were appointed specially for this court ; it being found that the 
time of the Governor General and Council was too much occu- 
pied with other avocations to allow them to devote sufficient 
time to the court. This regulation has again been subsequently 
modi^vd. 

* To superintend tbe collectors there was appointed a Board 
of ReiMiHue at Calcutta; and. afterwards in 1807 another was 
establishmi for the western provinces, and in 1817 one was 
ocaated far .the Central Provinces. 

Bueb was the svstero establt^ed by Lord Cornwallis fw 
thft admukistration of the internal affairs of tbe Bei^^ Pi;eai- 
dencyitiit was based on sound principles, and was wertby rff aa 
enligi^ffedistatesman. It may be called the ffn( gener^ plap 
whidb mits ever hatEoduced for the Qotmrhnteulaf^die orpmfry ; 
fo» i^premiiapatcbtwork expediejits, by wbiqU (he old nsK 
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and ilia new English ftinclionaties shared a divided, ill 
defined, and anemaljyns stiihcnrity do not deserve ihd^ 

Its main features were to separate the collectfonr of the tOVdone 
from the administration of jnsttce, and to phtee' those employsr 
ed in the former doty' suborditiate to the judgSs and 
trates, a point extremely desirable when we eonbider how gi^al 
a temptation there is to the collectors to abuse tbeir authority, 
inasmuch as their own promotion and fortunes depended vety 
much On the amount they contributed to the Government trea- 
sury. It was part of the plan to secure the integrity of servants 
of Government, and to ofler every indaoement to men of ability 
to enter the service, by fixing the salaries on a most liberal 
scale of emolument. 

The plan however has totally failed in attaining the objects 
which were expected. This has been pronounced by the high- 
est authority, and it is worth while tO investigate the reusons 
of it. In the first place it contained some radical defects. 
One was, that with the exception of the oflSce of mdonsifTs, 
(which as it was at first regulated may be denoininafeil d 
sort of parish commissioner for the trial of causes of debt of 
small amount,) no office of any avowed respectability wad open 
to the natives. To the situations about the courts, thw Were 
declared eligible, from the mere impossibility of finding Eoglhrii- 
men who could perform the duties; for there was not one who 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of Persian, which was ordain- 
ed to be the language of the courts. But even herb we had a 
sample of the illiberal policy which hab occasioned such evil 
effects in the British Indian Government. Native Christians 
were rigidly excluded ; it being declared that eveiy situation 
open to the natives was to be filled by either a Hindoo or a 
Mussulman. Another evil was fixing the rate of pay for the 
natives on a scale barely sufficient t6 support existence. It is 
strange that the expediency of applying the same policy on this 
head towards the natives, which Was adopted with regard to the" 
English, did not suggest itself; or was it that at that period the 
former were supposed to possess a greater share of integrity 
thsm the latter ? But the main deficiency was the smalt numher 
of officers appointed to administer justice and to cUnduct the 
afihirsdf the Government. Even in the revenue branch, and 
in that part of country in which the settlement was decfarnd 
permanent, it was impossible that the collectors could attend to 
the whole of their duties efficimtly ; and as to civil and avtmt^ 
nal justice, it is only surprising that any one could have ilttagln* 
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ed it poasi!?Kth^ai|igl?'fo4F*^»«l. 

owi> iei^sQpt tbfi jpjpstioiia of ui?4 ij«dg« an^ m^e\m^iX»h aad 
thoae ar^voua situi4^9s in a iraat af 
coui^fry s|v^|y i^t>s4oaft>y rav^er *4oora aUaa .aiaty l^^o^dk 
aii4^«^Wiipigv^a,|^ppUtiQu,ojCabpae a oiiJtliMo; partiqularly, 
aii(^ tni^ a^quI4«pat)oniie |ii miud aa the customs of the, people 
ar€^up]^4 ihut^ wijLt]iout havmg recaurse to th^ auppos^tiou of 
the u gr05^t«r spirit of idigatipn in a given pppula* 

tioit.^a much gr, eater quantity of huaines^ in the courls ot law 
woi^M^u^e than, to Eimland. 

,Jjhe^Mi4?j|[|cijiBncy^Qiuie estabtishment for the administration 
of the reve^pe jl:)e)c;ama still mare apparent^ wlien the system was 
extended" to places where periodical assessments of the land 


rev€^pe;were n^cesfary. 

^^1 these experiments and plans for legi‘>laUan, the 
best of vn^hicht^has heen«^ as above lemarked, acknowledged a 
complete failure, it is^curions to observe how we have at length 
reve^^lfl^^d t^e native district system described already in 
papal* T[t IS aleo worthy of remark how long it was before 
the detpeis of Lord Cornwallis’s plan were discovered. These 
did nc^t fic i^o .its outline^ which was drawn on correct prinei~« 
pies, ^it yvas the detail that was in fault. AU th^t^ wu^ neces* 
sary.yras to have made the magistrate altoget^ ^a separate 
otfic^r fiom fhe judge^ to have diminished the si^e of the dis- 
tricts^ and to bp.ve admitted the natives to a s|iaie in the go<- 
veriiment of their own country^ 

To tbis^ however there were several objections. Cii^/ 
the ^imiuntion of the patiouage of the Court of Pirec^ra. 
Secondly^ ^the ^ccesstty to own that we had oommitted an^ 
error. *ApA thii^ly, p djsUke to see natives in any situation 
that coind pe coaqeivqd to place them on an equi^Uty, widi 
Englishmen.'^ Jhp expedients which have been dqvised h> 
obviate the eVils ,of the plan and the gradi|al dopartpre from 
the principles qu* which it was founded, are well worthy to^be 
examined^ apd to tWse I must now invite u,ttentiop. ^ 

Opqpf the most obvious features qf justyce whioh jt oo«r 
tainea was the separation of the duties of the collectoi;^ j'roni.i 
thosq of^J^q^^dge, and.preventing.the revenue oificersHfrolO 


ba.vin^^ an^jJ(i^U)g ^ to with the adiwui^traUoa o£ 


*^hW rills iindf'^p*'^jui)ice of afbocr<«p?* at tbel)uke oi* ihpflQO 
it, Ule ; bat it fti difi ex^sivi^y iirdfig. It •hu,^ 

howev^y4!^4i^|lie^jBMMb baopme iBora «dlfgtit«Mi4 ttudAiobr tiiMseivm > 
M '"'elt as ibe patives^ belter than tbey do oow» 
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Ths propHety of this, in a» c^nntry like India, was 
Here, the chief revenue is raised by a direct taE on theM^Ed* ' 
Tiio coUectors are madfe ta feel that their characters as 
ent goveriimeiit servants, and their future promotion wiHmaiu-* ' 
ly depend on the amount of' the sums they can eXtort froih fhd 
people ; and one of the professed objects of the courts of 
justice was to protect the latter from any undue exertion of 
power on the part of those who were employed in the collec* 
tion of the revenue. It was clear therefore that the tv^o lit;er 
should be kept perfectly distinct,, or in plain English, that an 
appeal from the acts of a collector should not be made to the 
collector himself. But it was soon perceived that the courts 
of justice were totally incompetent to perform their duties ; 
tht^ arrears were so great as to amount to a denial of justice ; 
and the people were content to submit to ftaud and injustice, 
rather than waste time and money in a vain attempt to procure 
redress. The natural remedy would have been to have eti» 
creased the number of ttie courts and judges ; but this would 
not have suited the British India system. The plan adopted 
was of two descriptions : first, to establish cnecks, devise 
new fortns, and call for reports ; and secondly, to take mat* 
ters out of the cognizance of the judge and encrease the pow- 
ers of the collectors ; but it is well worthy of observation that 
this latter was only done in those points which tended to the 
immediate advancement of the chief object of Government, 
viz. the realization of a large revenue. " 

/ One of the most striking instances is the provision for the 
mode of proceeding relative to claims by individuals to the 
rent of lands hitherto exempt from assessment, and claims on 
the part of Goreriiment to tax lands hitherto held rent free. 
The enactments regarding these are found partly in Regula- 
tion II. of 1819, Yil. of 1822, and IX. of 1825, in which 
the collector was declared to be the officer who was to hear 
and determine their claims. Let us examine the law. 

First. — These suits are to be instituted before the collec- 
tor, or if preferred in a court of Justice, to be referred by die 
latter to the collector. 

Second. — in the former case the collector is empowered 
to decide the suits, in the latter be Is, after completing bis 
proceedings to return them to the court. The court may call 
for further evidence, but is not to admit aey docamenls^Bei^ 
already filed 'before the ooUeclor, iinicss very satisfa^li^ 
reasons can be shewn for the omission. 





Tbi«dtt-&<-jkf»> 4i{i|l»«l kf &lh)>«r«d ta tlw'eeiirt ftol» the^^ct^ 
efiom n# tb««oH«im)r. ^ 

'‘2> f W Oove»itm«nt> W dcfeli lant, or (h» land 

ot' Am liaMe to^li Mtnabls'asaptamsntt «b6 «olo 
hM<i>fOce«dtn^«o <he Board «F Kewnuo: 
If tlla auU Shan tiavo been reined br the eourt, tbe reftorh lo 
•bdh feoiift (6 ba relayed unbi tlMk oruera ut the Bowrd oi Ae* 
renne upon such proceedm»;» be retoeitred ; it originally enter- 
lliietlled*^y ouUeetor, on an nppral being preterred to the 
civil court, the court thall not interfere until tlie decision oil 
the Board be paS'ied t m all sucli cases, tlie period tor the 
appeal to date imm the division of the Board. 

* '■ ' 'Fifth*' — The deci»ioii of the rereniie authorities to be car- 
'irtedtotu effect, notwithvtanding the adn)i>-s'on ol an appe<il ; 
'mdeta the party afipealing give seounty for the payment of 
rndtne plbhts from the lands under dtspnto. 

^ TM second head is claims on tlie part of Government to 
'Btl^a '^revenue from lands hitherto held rent free. These ate to 
'%6 board and decided exclusively by the collector, ile is to 
'Mibniit a report to the ftoard of* Kevenue, (since t8i9 to tlie 
'‘iOintiiiisiAner), and on the receipt of the orders conficmurg the 
decision of the collector which pronounces the lands iinble to 
pay rent to Government, the lands are to be at the disposal of 
'the latter onttl they aM determined to be private property by 
a decree of a civil court. 

'* ‘ Here we have a specimen of the blessings conferred on 

dBtbiction made m the administration of justice when the par- 
-Blb flob private individuals, or the Government. U nder Loid 
'^•nMralilr’a plahs euoh Suits as these were bit for the coat is 
fb deiftde. 'Bee tte^. XIX. and XXXVll. of 1798^ which 
'‘hivaegbittent Vtasaotitinued by subsequent cnactmente up to the 
Het^. XXX^I. of 1808, and Vlll. of 1805 . But as the 

J reishre ot' business In the courts was such as to osuaa futolera- 
I# delayji GbvemmeKi restdved to have a ne# anbiMaiJn 
Sbaaen-wlwrew itsowiVdnbwsts ware cemcerued^ ^ Hep* liflll. 
'ibf' f811," ftrsf'lgives the ecdlectorscoguizauce of idamiaioa the 
“putt of ‘the GovernnMMt to tlih revenue of.Nmda hitherlivjistd 
’balit*^ilt|Ni* The pfindipis ^ sQoh a law was tUef-bthat *as 
''G^'Veiftfmdht find |E(reat deiay.irt tuxsag vent fnef^iaiiib (dinxldh 
'*t&ie'‘medtudftOf the courts^ disebuifififlu shall be fi^ iiito.i)the 
'iimwdrn)l'‘7diF'i!idtectornr*wbose*iiit^^ it ts-lo eneieasatbe 
^OMn-nmeiit by evtu^ " means m’thrirmwar, end 
'lhai by ranstiiutiirg these both prdsefioiqf 
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p«c^egtf will li» 

for ih« »ent tiye land^. ' Still 

obje4^^ ^)n aectaiMi 6 m^the Re^lfition juil^t ifnoted, it 'Ib dth* 
dared Ibat even if the <coMector^ ^afler ^ii>ve«tigalioByiFd^^ bm 
of ofitfii<>a that tkedandlis^iot Itatde U> public^ a^aesimeiit* ^)m| 
ehaH nevertheless transunii the whole of his pre^ceediiiga #itti 
his opinion to the Board Of Revenue* vrbo may admit or dls^ 
allow the daim to hold the lafid^ rent free. r 

Regulatioti V. of IBIB again treats on this siibjedt; 
Reffiilatsons XI. and XXill. of 1BI7 have a rHruspeotive 
edUpci in certain dtstiicta, by whtoh coilect»rs are autliarbood lo 
withdraw suits of the naturO in question ahiob they as ppoa${>^ 
cotors have filed in the courts, and to deciide tliem tltetOsdves.^ 
lit all these suits decided by the c«>ll>eotors^ if in favof .qf 
Oovorament, the lauds are immediately to be taxed^ and » the 
poor people vt^ho have been often most unjastly^ttrippetdinf 
their pos^iessi on s are referred to the civil courts tor fedi^s, for 
which, at least till the late arrangements, they might aiglfdn 
Vain tbr years | and even hdre we have a further limitation dP> 
favor oh €lovernment^ viz** the suit to contest the decwion^l^ 
the cotkeotor and B<iard of Revenue daaU Hot be heacd uiitess 
preferied within sia weeks from the date of the decisioii* 
Many cases might be adduced of oppression and injustice oom^ 
mitted ^nder tlmse regslatioiis. One shall be given in tU|tt« 
tration, ^ ^ 

An order of Mr. A., a collector in the misceHiilieoua 
departtnent recording the management ^of oertain lenl^free 
lands^ was appealed by oae of the ^paitiee concerned and ' 
nvetsed i this so anneved-Mr. A, tbstio vent bia^fH^on the 
person by whose^dppeal the fevemipn of bis order had ibeen 
caused, ahhongb tt^ere wasarot the slightest shadow et ^omidf 
for any claim on the part of Government, be InsiitQtnd a» 
beibro himself for the resumption id* dielaadsv Ho^had^utw- 
ly finished the^procsedicgs When he was prombtad iathe oqnH 
hiiSi^naiallip of >lhe divisbov Tim nsw^ >col|ecbif /parmdvhif 
froiwntae«fiaturhof tbe^oass whet tbhorddssot the e«immisfipi|iar 
»l ^4 dhcbiljlit best not to ofiaud4iiii4<sodecid^4n 

^lavar^iof fho sesumpiion, Sed^ transiqifsed «fafs procaadin|sai4o 
MVi^A, by sfhom they wdse of.eeerse aoBfirmed t^aud akttliiide 
fMitijr ^ tsera turheife^out^ akiost So .beggary t 


ffauNbfvs "IMsd IV Jnorstwfn w wi 

fSHiMsevi ; l»oi the nnivfpiofiavf which the ivjvKicvli < 
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mut be' M*gg«ni|ie». So^lcpftME^ily'ewtra >]Mrf 
■'ht the ebbive MatcMeiit wee proved, even frato the eoi^tor’s 
oehi ptoce^<ttn|S) before the court in wbWh nWit wastironght 
by<.t»e muited familyir tvbo aften a lapse ol several' yean enc- 
eeOded ib gaining a decree in their favOr. 8omefurther>obser> 
vVttions are reqabed on the fint head. .It appears at first 
sightaeif the law were intended' to benefit the clamants of 
the revenue of the lands, till then held rent free, by enabling 
IliMs' ttf obtain a more speedy decision of their suits. 

A little examination will show that the real prospect was 
Iheiencreaseof Government revenue. It was supposed that 
many pwrcels of land were held rent free, well known to the 
zewmdnrs within or near whose estates they were situated, but 
Wtiibh had escaped the vigilance of the revenue officers ; end 
tha object was to induce these zemindars to come forward end 
peint out any such rent free lands, and go through the trouble 
and expense of a, prosecution. Which ever way the suit ter» 
minuted Government derived the chief benefit. For instance 
swpponing a landholder held an estate paying a certain sum to 
Government, in the limits of which some two hundred acres 
were heM rent free by another person. If the aeroindar comes 
forward and proves that the occupier’s tenure was invalid, and 
that the two hundred acres form^ part of bis estate, and that 
‘ he Vras entided to the revenue, as soon as ever he was put in 
posB^ion, the collector would raise the Goveroment rent on 
bis' estate. ' > 

In ether instanevs, where the prosecutor failed to prove his 
dthiih' it Was « fine opportunity for the collector to bring forward 
'dee on tbb'patt of Government, and, as proseoutory to file a 
Sttit'befom hiXMelf as judge to that effect. As to the nnlortu- 
•Ite occupant of the "land, his chance of retaining posasssion 
Wto Small indeed.* 

' We hard yet another step to take in proseeution ofi this 
Oubjoch ‘ If m^ht be eupposed that the artay for'the attack of 
tbn proprieten of rent-free lands^ was aneady Suffiowntly 
mir^. itegulatum III, of 1889 brings^ a fresh aooesaian of 
^ Bt this hWr colleOtors are still psosecntmrS'Snd judges ; 
liteMo«li*vwlieaever ‘ they dneids .In fasus of the r^t of >Go- 
Vmtbehli Wtax the lands, they are emonce to unpose the tax, 
fiHWing ^ ni^eved pai^ito appeal ; .but if ibw *bnuid de> 

II. ] II . ■ ■ 't ' 

.• aMlhct„d#HVWV jraoh eopw, » iwbw<Ia»U ^ »“ 

tb^psiModiSM pnwewliSf S an itattped p«p«r^ Raw Ofaidi Ih^affiaanaC 
OaranUMDl are axrwpt. 
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etdct^HgiyiisA ftavernttieftl, immediately taiMipdr^ir 

pfoee<e4ins$ to.ihe Board of KeviePMe i|i oisdiop |o givejt^OlioAber 
elMMioe, « 1| aeenia «A«o tbai 4ie judgea gS Iboji&edite wefe^slliiind 
le baye some ooasoieaee . and iodepeadme ^of feeling, /#nd 
woiiid noi sacrifice aH ja^tice to gain otedita^tb^^overoimt ; 
so ihat, although utter greats delay*, adue weie fartupate 
enough to geltbaok their estate. This did pot at uH sgit thh views 
ot' Gaverument ; epoordiugly by the above regulatH>e4bey 
hi hi ted the courts from having any jurisdiction in these dgliters, 
and appointed a special commission, to try appeals from the de- 
cision of the coUeclurs : the award of the commissioners bii*ig 
final, except in cases (tom ihbir amount appealable to the Kmg 
in Council ; those being by Act of Pailiament beyond the 
power of Government* It was anticipated that a special com- 
mission, which was more under thc<^ eye of. Qovernipvnt, 
Would bettor attend to its interests than the Judges, of the 
courts. , 

But the dimax of this uiy ust confiscation of rept/fcoo Ipnds 
is not yet reached. This is to be found in the last mepl^bMied 
liegulatiori, section ll> Clause 2. 1 quote the WQfda ofdhe 

enactment, for otherwise 1 should hardly escape the cliargp of 
misstatement:—*^ Persons succeeding to the possession of any 
lands held free of assessment, or held on a^ mocurruree junpia, 
on the decease of a former occupant, or by gift, pur^aio, or 
other assignment, or transfer of proprietary right, are he|;eby 
required immediately to notify the same to the collected or other 
nfiicer exercising the powers of coUepter witl|i|i the district in 
which the land may be situated; ami^ gnjf ommUm to m^ify 
ouch ouo&*m<m or transfer for a perioti of oiai numi^o or more- 
shall subject mch Imkd to inmediute iho rcpeiiue 

ojfficers. Nor shall land so attc^dfed bo restored to lha party 
toko may claim to hold if, though the validity qf ihg be 

snksequmtty estaUi^d to the saiisjaction of the revenue autho-- 
Htiesp until suck party shall have paid <0 ^pvffnmaSft a^ncp 
equal to one yearns retit ; and if the ravepoe derivable frb^^ the 
land ba not awarded to bo the right O^tbe individual, 
shall be further required to refund the. amoitni of. the .collec- 
tions htade by: hint, with iuteieal thereon at the of 

12 per 4xut per.aanunr; pvovided^Also that the ^loid^fent 
and'eollectioils ahull he estimated according to the 

"• " - - - 

♦ ll^ocfumree. Land fe«14 fit U rsst *« Perpetuity i bj^lW a louf 
period ; or upon a life. ' ^ 





i!i« a* cMae «rHat«a($(ritAA)«i'»i»a.Tf^4^ 
dv^’^ttiepfoiitfti^iviga ttf' a^Owrfsmtkm^wftos^pklim^ 
tb bodst of tiio blessings tfiey ba«% conferred on tiwi pcfoplbiof 
Ia^a; 4bd ctf theit o#it OHflil|litetle«d‘iiiiiibrio»i«y bvef'tbeta^tivo 
'^hbm l>d wt 

ou^ thig th«t hav# er«r yet fetew 
ftni4«r the iirf the British Indian <Jc>vernmeetp? 

Tliis^ last qtieted* is* ohe of fhe mdst exttaordinaity estfiedisats 
that etfer devised for doniise^tihg Tent -free laitds^ partieu- 
tii^hen '^ reflect hotr little Hii^aes the people Iw^ of ^be- 
cobfla^ac'iiuaiiilsed v^itfa otir IregelatiOfis.t Laod to be eonfls^ 
cated bi^atfse whew a maw has succeeded to his father’s est’tte 
Of bihogiit that of a neighbour, tie omitted to register the cir^ 
oOhistaoee in the records of the Government revenue office I 
What^" has Government to do with the succession or private 
sale of %bdB which lias already been pronounced to be here-i- 
dil4^ lent 'free possessions of individuals? tVhat dirtereitoe 
eduM^ of proprietorship make to OovCrninetit ? If 

rt^ortt Of the -change wcfe itecessary^to assist the arrange^ 
mettla of ihd police^ il slight finb fer the bmission would surely 
have Wen suffici^ht puuisliment. If so severe a one as von^ 
W^tion wefe^rbalty'hectfssat'y in regard' to rent fre^e lands',^ it 
muht' h^ in the oaseof those which vrefo 

tauubiwi yet the tetter were hot subject to any- awdi tew^ 
^hy^ Because GOiternment could notgUtn any thihg by it. 
Thl^teuds^ tr^ re already taxed to the utmost, leaving only 


' <Ni xHf liitiieii Cf»«uinfiii Iimi jiili hteti 

to the r^euUtiooii nii,taia Priti^ 

OdveimineHt rcHny ui)en«<() (a reHti;E(^ <i moni'rHie rev^noV, nnd witit 'a# lUife 
fSeelif#iil»ri%e »o ^ hnle the Kiiiattnt <»f kik^r 

tlipi list t |t^ 

firi4iiitre^fit<>ni whs » Inr greater liurdship «» ihe pe<'ple, and infinitely more d^- 
morsfKii^inVthan aoy ever eufoirced by any nnfive power, and that it hart ck&wd 
Erdde end- eiaettfectere*;. / The eesetrf^ hmi iadded been 


{sd^U^tl0siiN^tly1|bUWtimlT*ntietWiide*d im>deep|y*y^^ •/ 

•<>tV4wAl^MrT*'l4wi^w* *>*> wtiHib' M* ikiAr‘ tin'.' Alt' 'MvitrAI 

.HwAwwer. >, On fto.itf). ^.wc hniiKbt!(» {•••' ""‘rf • »( 
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« bftfiif mbsistanoe M thviir ow^neiiB jUm were chwgf.iitffljhB 
|K<»|iri«t(w>oi; lafwsg^r atfar4«4 no Md fqr dewakud^g 

u ) ,Of tbe specwl ^QWBMiwion Uirs fqr revew>9g*«»i|iea^b(yt»B 
eqlleetor l« i«veaneJ>aiaN««(e> or by (tqouktuf 
^actiouof decree?, Jl^g* ld31 and £eg4 I. ,of |^f|^ jt 
bare elieady treated in Ko. )8 of these pap^w- agibill 

aiiude >to. tUew in prosecutioii of tlie piesent discu^Sfon, chie4y 
With a view to adduce liirtUea pioof of the incoiupejtflica qf 
the courts of iaw to give redress to the tpeopje, i^VjWy 
readers look over caiefuUy the preamble to Keg, 1. of 
auii they will see this distinctly avowed. The following 
paragraphs aie quoted :"“ iVluieovei ip all suits brought to 
aauui ^^l.s made ioi the recoveiy of atieais ot leveiipe, the 
cullectui, ou the paituf Governuieut, uiust, uiidcjrthe exiiahng 
code, be wade one of the defeiulantb iii the case .elong with 
the puruhaier. Vanous other foinis iuu»t be observed, !ifth|ch 
are likely to defeat the just claims of the ousted proprietors. 
The piosecution too in ordinary concse of regular suits to, Ihn 
sdalut ueee«sarily involves cousidetable delay end expeuse,-rr> 
requiring a long atteodaoce at the court, the paymept of vari> 
ous fees, the ewployneot of vakeels aud other cxpwtses, which 
would alone operate greatly to prevent the coipplainautsdii 
question frow seeking n^ess iu that manner, even if tiia puses 
were such as te adput of easy decision by the regular tribuq^Sw" 
— “ The established courts consequently qre not so-, coestUntud 
as to piovide adequate remedy for the evils above speci^d.’* 
t-JUveii too if these eourts were so coasUtuted as adequately 
it* provide for the trial and decision of the cases in question, 
yet the duty could not be completed' by ttiem for a long ponud 
of time without an entire interruption of their ordinavy func- 
tions. 

The neat e^se in point is the extensire judicial onlhurit^ 
bestowed upon the collector by Reg. VI. of 182SI. ThC real 
object df whicji Regulation, let me again observe, is to reduce 
^the whole country beyond the pale of (he jierpetual KMlaweut 
'<to a ryotwer temire, ^seC again No, Id ot these papers,) «ai)d 
thereby ahuthilate the anial} remnant of lauded (iroprieUdy 
right which still exists ; also to search out every foul of <l<ijiHl 
which ma|^ be in excess of toe recorded extent of the diflhrent 
witates : and to count the frujjt trees and cattle ,cf the yUjlAgers 
' in to* iiopo of diueoverisg some additional fund for taua^n. 
'God keep tbe miserable cultivator; there (f litfiagHtonce qf 
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tbufl beiog looked opofi wi4]i lUi eye of i^ptty by the Brilieh 
Ifid^rKOoTerameet- ^ Thefewaeinidoobtedly great unoeftaiety 
10 the propiielary right of the respective p&rtioQS of \mA, aim 
an ur^ai eeeesstty ibr some efujuit^ aed for ascertaining tlie 
real ournere ; but (bb’^has by no means been aocompUsbed by 
tho^famons ryotwar law ; on ibe contrary it has in most cases 
increased the confesion and inU'icaey of the subject tenfold. 
Those who are iiiieresled in the matter should carefully read 
over the RegalatVon in question, and they will then be better 
*ah|e to understand how little its provisions can be carried into 
effect by tbs foltowing detail of practice. 

coUeclor sends word to the tuhseeldar that he intends 
visiting a certaia subdivision (pergiinnab) of his district for this 
purpose^- and deidres the latter to begin the preliminary mea- 
surements and record of proprietary rights. In a few days 
afterwards be pitches his tents near tne spot, but as far as this 
particuiar business is concerned, he might as well be a hundred 
mites off.t His current duties occupy all his attention, to say 
notbifig of the Utile of knowledge he possesses of the business 
of measuring lands. The tuhseeldar is fully as much enqUoyed 
in hiS ' ordinary' duties as the collector, and can do nothing 
personally in the matter ; nevertheless, oti the receipt of the 
order^ he proceeds to some spot in the centre of half a dozen 
villages cm which the visitation is to inflicted. Be then 
collects as many of his writers and measurers as he can spare 
from their regular duties, and occasionally hires extra men ; 
moat of these are of the lowest description, in the receipt of 
pay at the rate of from five to ten rupees a month each 
of each class b distributed in each village, with directions to 
make the necessary measurements, enquiries, record of rights, 
and amount of rent payable, caloutatsd chiefly from the ac* 
counts of the putwarries and kanongoes, which have been 
repeatedly declared unworthy of credit When completed, 
eacb writer brings his work to the ^hseeldar, who causes it to 
be copied, sets Kis seal to it, and brings it to the collector, in 
wMia^pffice it is again transcribed, signed by tbat4>fficer, and by 
him fpfwhffled to the commissioner, 't he latter iransnoits it to 
the Board of Revenue who, if the encrease in the Govern^ 
meat revenue be considerable, approve of it; if not, the 
Boal^geneirdly pronounce the settleoient papers to be unsa* 
tisfaciMii^^!r--ai]^ this is the mode in which the riglits anddnter^ 
ests off some miltibiis of landed proprietors and cultivators are, 
under Indian system, placed at the mercy of men. 
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IIMN^4# titMuf liift>d for the tMieilisiinhri; aalMfee e^jifV&l^ 
ttte <ptti4 the inferio^ dhet^ptriMh W timlHl'il^ 
vJn# 1'<> #be bt<ihetf, e^ifortiow. «i4 dm^idh 
beefe ^ttdtited e«dW thih' WW ' wdliW Wit)6dBly 
thh% the <«iHrais’of oerihieniforyBtllMMli im 
menMtrMeh ia some part of the invesligatioair Arli'^olh^lfMeM** 
finhF, Mict hot to be di«tul!bedl> 5 - a " jhdidAl fSk^Wf. 
the otrtleotors been eonheeA tb the*UieasuteMetit ' 

mfthlhg, ie conjunction 'with a eurveyor, a ikeiefoif^ihip itf’ 
each vitlB|;e and asccHaiiting the actnst occi^penc^ df ’ehdt? 
plot of land>t (as suggested in No. 18,) thfai Would bardbedh^ 
something piin^, bnt as thinj^ have bedn eohdttcted liithel^, 
every thing iu in -greater eimfosion than it #as bcdbrA. *' 

'Phe decisidn of snmraary suits relative ’‘to afre«ii«%nd 
exactfons of rent, and some other points, 'have beeh'also'tahhif 
out of the jurisdiction of the civil conrts, and vdMhd^itt1!In^ 
collectors. Where the settlement has been dcclafod dbfollf-' 
iient these eases may perhaps be very prn]n>rly left’tb tlm ' 
hands of the latter i bceatise as thUy wiH focn at any fitted 
after some time, be^sure *tof the Government demand, theilli 
wiUboKttie temptation to lehtn too mnidi' to tHhiAda'Or^Me 
zemindars, and allow- them unjustly to opprCm th<lir bUlftir^Oil/ 
but even then 1 am not sure tlNit it -WoUtd'dot bd iAdre'8apl^ 
dient-to rust the cognizance of them in the Ideal nWBinBiflh.’' * 

) But what IS the conclusibn to Which all thchd'uialcmhift8 
tend and what is the result widch saggestStthclf f '‘■lAft Wdf^tW 
total inui^eivncy of -dte ‘pnrtisioh for the tuHnidiMihifoti hf 
justiue ? 4t is evident tmit tWh has bedh bei^ived by Cfo'-* 
vemment '^ainly dnod^'by the paihn'tMIfomld'fhtab^ 
juriadiotioMn fov'those mttetfm whieh'ltnoWnliiiHliWtii Wdf^idii’'’ 
mediately eeifeertiudi^ Rad there been 'day* ifodbrddfhiiiiWt^ ' 
benuietlto'phi^ptevlDStend of all these speCialldH^nSliBidiis 
other oolitrivannesj' they Would simply' hhvh’tthbfovdd lipSitt 
Lord CofnwalHs'e ptaili hAvd separated ' the< p^ce fiym%s' 
civttiinlguMdtttiesk' appointing separate cSlidetnW Hie pll/a)^ ’ 
ofthWttsnsei^pUeHhafo^ enekeUSed (he'hbitflUMi of Ihi^'jifHi^' 
soWdteiBuM^t'hBrd tfhl a«Ui|M hlMafoe^ But 


^hfllutt wrfttti|v<f*ilb mfw s wu m is'MtIinMe tf 'OalhoUlfr'iMl^tll 

■ ‘ 

•aUblMW’hhifWesnfofwWrweiliw *y#»‘hs*f»fl»tS»i 

(^AeturS, eo«{He)l UtHl IsshtiDhi la ' 

pointed lo some diilriHta on a plan tttf maular U thia. 
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tj^e effects of ibc' alt'Absorbring idea of a largo reveane and of 
Cakut a educated legislators.^ 4 first rate eolWctor has beea 
justly desc^ribed to the oaise of his ^district ;^a first rate 
reveoue seoretary is the curse of the tviiole ooualry^ mere 
espeetally when his aotions are all derived from theory, and 
toeir evil tendency has been imchecked by any practical ao* 
quaintance with the working of our systems. Bach resolving 
day echoes the eaecratioos of thousands, ave of milliaiM, on 
the authors of these laws, for the misery which they have 
ipfitcte^ on misgoverned and plundered India.^ So tong ns 
di^y r(^ipa|p in force no Government, whatever may be its pro- 
fdtetons, caB really deserve credit for benevolent or just in- 
tentions ; and that Governor alone will be really entitled to 
claim the character of enlightened who will abolish the resump- 
tion laws« those establishing the two special commissions, and 
those which vest the collectors with judicial powers, and wipe 
out tbase foul blots from the British Indian legislation. f 

Here, excepting as regards Reg. L of 1821, even the 
negative praise of good intentions cannot be awarded to the 
Government. The other laws discussed in this paper were 
founded on the most bare-faced injustice ; and what is more, 
the details of the enactments display a great share of ignorance 
regarding the affairs of the country. 

Why does not Lord William Bentinck maintain the cha- 
racter be has hitherto received from the public, and prove him- 
self worthy of it, by rescinding these odious laws 7 Hitherto ho 
lhasbuttoo closely mllowed the steps of those who have preceded 
him. Revenue, revenue, revenue, has been the main object in 
ail bis pleasures and |rhe end of all hisexeriiona. For one, and 
one pnly, frealiy pure and enlightened proceeding can the just 
applause of the country be rendered to bii|i»7— the toleration of 
the most entire freedom of the pres^, of which this and >m any 
■■■,■. - ' « ■ 

* Hear a naCve biatpriso, the eotbor ofjtha Seer Mutateriii, oT 

the Ettxheh nation « 

** II to an esanr milifarr qa^tSealioiii thay knait how to join the arfg of 
iihowed'* oonoeiafor lhf.ouoiifn|itanoeH «lf hnehaud- 
^ man aiio the ftenlleman, and exerted aa tnuah ieKeooily f nd iii re- 

<^**8 daahigt the people uf Ood, laa they do In whntet^er eohcerna (heir 
** m^tary bo nalm in the world aroidd ho pfeferahle tO( ihom, or proro 

worthier of 90iB|iiatid. Bat auph w the Idd? reaard ^hicli they show to the 
** pedl^e of meao (ingdoma, and each Ikeir apatiir and indifference for their 
^*^wolliiNh that the 'people under their doaaiiiiOii groan Wery where, and are 
aod, diatreiu. Oh Oodi come to Mie^aawataeoe of OHoe 
** oQictM aervaots, aod deliver them froin tl|a opprejimna they »uffer.*\ 

f mhlelie dot 'donh speadity it will he tiaeieat. Toaholiah theae lawn after 
ha VO aneoeedod in, Mtd^ating the whole oi the rent free Unde, 
Will he a tery cheap mode of gaining credit for a vriab to beorfif the people. 
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Dther publications ang sufficient prools/an^ for this indeed I 
thank him, not in my otrn name, but in that of the people Df 
Indiai. Unfavorable^ashie lordship’s opHiidn of hUiiiaf^ nil^re 
is said to be, since he ctaime the merit of a desire to benefit 
the nation over which ft |ia^ oleased Providence to place him, 
he may surely believe that others may be actuated by the saih6 
motives. What object can the author of these papers; and 
numerous other writers who have lately advocated tW cause of 
the people of India, have ivi spending their leisure hours in ad- 
ditional labour, after having toiled the whole . day in official 6r 
private business ? What is it to us as individuals whether ihej^ 
be trodden to the dust or raised in the scale of existence? Wd 
have nothing in common widi them ; those in office receive 
their salaries ; the concerns of. others proceed in their due 
course ; and if it please God to spare our lives, we shall each 
in due time have earned a competence by Ae sweat of out 
brows and shall return to enjoy it in our nativrland. But we 
know that the mowSt splendid abilities and the most indeiatiga- 
ble activity possessed by the highest gifted individual, are not 
sufficient to enable him to search into every abuse ; and, more- 
over, that it will be long before their existence will be known 
by mere oliQ^cial reports. This it is, added to the desire 
to do our duty to those among whom our lot has been 
cast, that induces us to comp forward. We have not the 
vanity to suppose that our views are infallible, or that 
they may not stand in need of correction ; but we strongly 
feel the necessity of rousing all who have any connection with 
the Government from" the infatuated belief in which they have 
too supinely rested, that all is going oti well, and that there 
is nothing in the principles or practice of our administration 
which requires amendment. Some of us have had opportunt- 
ties which have not been generally afforded to Englishmen, 
of mixing in social intercourse with the better sort of the 
people of India ; of living in an interchange of good offices 
with them, and a participation of kindly feelings; and of 
witnessing the good and the evil which have resulted from the 
introduction of British laws, institutions, and ideas of govern- 
ment. ^ The common feelings of human nature induce us to 
exert our best, though feeblej^ endeavors to do them good in 
return ; and for my o^n part, should 1 ever retire to my na- 
tive land, it will be the proudest abject of my ambition i0 be 
oonsidered in' the slightest degree entitled to the name of 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

April 10, 1834. 
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To TEE JBmtoe dt the Benoax HveeAec ano Cbromicab. 

SfE^«<^I do not ki|ow that I need any longer delay to 
conuneoce the papere promised io my letter of the d9th 
tdtimo. *' *' *• , 

i shall first disenss the foar examples in which we have 
inteiFfered effectually for the protection of the people of Na- 
tiwe’ States egunst the oppression of their rulers whether 
Under the sanction of treaties or otherwise. They must be 
the fout States of, Nagpnra, Sattara, jEIyderabad and M)sore, 
end here is the Nagpore paper. 

1 shdl afterwards enter in the other branches of the 
subject— that is> examples in which we have interfered through 
half measnres>“and. these mhst be Lucknow, Jeypore, &p. and 
examples in whitb we have abstained from interference, and 
t^sirtE<ist'bft]i|ptah, Bhopal, and Gwalior.. I shall further 
foUaVTtbistup’with some general observations on the whole 
question. 

Of course these matters will not be discussed in a small 
space. Nagpors will show the length to which one of these 
papers may be drawn — yet I am 'not aware that any part of 
what I have there stated could have been omitted without 
detriment to what I have in view— to communicate a right 
understanding of the question. 

Nearly one>half of the vast region of India is under Native 
rule, and the bappinms or otherwise of the inhabitants of 
that immense tract of country, depends in a great measure oh 
the line of conduct pursued by the British Government’ to- 
wards the States with which it has diplomatic relations ; 
the question esn hardly therefore be deemed unimportant by 
one who takes an interest in the well-being of mankind. 

1 am. Sir, your obedienf seryant, 

June 12. NAMELESS. 


Exahflks or iNtBErxEnscB roa Goon. 

‘ ^ Naoporb.— It is perhaps hardly necessary to (deserve that 
the first of'^e Bheslu family, which femily has sinoe acted 
so conspicuous a part, was appointed by thfe Poona Court 
about the year 1700 to an- extensive military command in 
Berar< And %hO collection of the Maratta chout of that pro- 
vinec. iTt^'fkmily raiddly extended their conquests over 
Cuttack in 1740, Ni^ore in 1743, Chanda in 1751, wd 
Chuteesgurh and Sumblepore from 1745 to 1755. 
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Puring the greater part of this period, tluise Chiefs were 
Bcknonledged by acting in subordination to the Maratta 
throne. But from thei Ume of the Peshwa’s usurpation 
we find the Berar State generally opposed .to the ]^shwa> 
until the negotiation ol^ the treaty of April 1769. .This treatjr* 
as described by Mr. Jenkins, is remarkable from its bearing so 
strong a resemblance to out own treaties with so many of the 
Native States. ... , : ' s ,■ 

" Janogee’s dependence on the Peshwa is fully aoknow^ 
ledged. Be is to furnish his quota of six thodsand men, aud 
to attend the Peshwa in person whenever required. He is to 
pay an annual nuzur of five lacks of. rupees ; to enter into no 
general negotiation with foreign powers^ on^ to make no war 
without the Peshwa’s sanction.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the Nagpore Chiefii i^ itheif 
various relations to the Poona Court any furthor than ^ say, 
tha't they are found acting in subordinate *co' 4 q)eratioB agaiBSt 
Tippoo Sultan in the war which commenewl .in 1789, and 
. against the Nizam at the'battle of Kutidla in 1795. ... 

The success of the British arms .at. Seringapatmu in 
I 799 , and the position which that power assumed at Poona* 
when in virtue of the treaty of Bassein it brought . the Peshwa 
back to his capital and restored him to his throne, under the 
protection of a subsidiary force, naturally roused' the jealousy 
of the principal Maratta powers. Scindta could ill brook UuU; 
the control which he had so. long exercised over the head of 
the Maratta nation should thuwbe tninsferr^d to the hands of 
foretgners-^and Holkarhtilllhssithat the arrangement which 
the fortune of war,' hsd^ for^B moment, enabled him* to malm 
at Poona, should be thus rudely set aside. Accordingly, the 
league between Seindia and the Berar RajB followed. Their 
power was, however, dissipatecl by the battles of' Assye and 
Wurgaon. The latter lost Cuttack and other portions of his 
dontinfohs, Extending to 40 lakhs of yearly revenue ;, 26 of 
which went to the Nizam and 14 to the Company, whilst there 
remained to Berar a revtnte of only 60 lakhs. 

'That power resisted tbe.proposal8 wklcfa were made to 
it at4he periedbf,t]ie:.aegotiafion'ofthet^tyof the 17th of 
December' I$0S>i 'again, in 1810 and in 1814, to receive a' 
8 ubridiaryrforce. . Bua'‘ when at some other periods of difilculty,' 
atisfog-fobul tha^exoesses of .the Piiidmries, it was disposed ctw. 
this measure,;tbe Bridth government could not convenieotily 
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The first years of the MatatU government of Berar were 
necessarily of war and conquest. But from the time of 
Jatiojee, whose reign extended from I7S^ to 1772, a regular 
form of gnverntnent whs established, and it has been said of 
him that ** he settled what hia father liad only conquered/^ 
Mr. Jenkins observes, in the reign of Janojee justice, was 
well administered •, crimes were few, and punishments seldom 
capital. The revenues were flourishing: and the people in 
easy circumstances. The allowances of all the oAcerS, civil 
and military, and of the troops, were regularly paid without 
any deduction of any kind. His successor Moodajee reigned 
till 1788 leaving his dominions in a state of pt-^rfect tran* 
quilliiy> and bequeathing a considerable treasure both in cask 
and jewels to his son Rughojee/^ 

This worthy succesnor is the prince with whom oUr rela- 
tions commenced in 1803. Mr. Jenkins observed of himjn 
1826. ** From this s^pirit of meaness and rapacity, Rughojee 

was not unfrequently called in derision the great bunneah ^ 
and it must be confessed that inpublic as well, as private con- 
cerns the love of money has for the last twenty years ap- 
peared to be the predominating (mssion of the Court of. Nag- 
jiore, to the exclusion of every thing great, liberal or respect- 
able.” Again from the first establishment of the Maratta 
power, until the year 1792 the country was prosperous, the 
land revenue bad then probably attained its first maximum, as 
far at least as related to the actual condition of the cultivated 
land and the population ^ but from this period the inhabi- 
tants begin to date the period of misrule and oppressive assess- 
ment, though it was not carried at first to the ruinous extent 
of exaction which marked the conduct of Rughojee after the 
Maratta war of 1^12. Increased assessment in the regular 
form was from that time but a small part of the evils to which 
the inhabitants were subjected. Rughojee Was unwilling to 
reduce his military establishments in tiie degree required by 
bis reduced means^ and strove to raise the revenue of his re- 
maining territory to make up in some measure for his losses 
in the war. The nominal revenue of the territory was raised 
by such means in the interval mentioned from sixty^bne lakh 
to aeventy-flfai.’* Again His Government was in fact kept 
together chiefly from the absence of any external pressure to 
dissolve it^ and in some degree, by his personal Weight and 
experience and the remembrancd of What had been. He 
left the Government in every department in a state of confu- 
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91011 , through which it required all his experience and know* 
ledgOi as well as the weight of his long administration to 
steer. The army, tob numerous for the finance was unpaid, 
and the revenues were in a great measufs anticipated/' 

The misgovermnmt of this ruler began then in 179^, 
shortly after the return of his army from the first SeringA<<> 
patam war, whether it had any connexion with that event, 
and with the expence incurred does not appear. But Mr. 
Jenkins clearly traces the latter period of his misrule to his 
connexion with u$. By that connexion he was saved from 
external pressure for, although not bound to protect him, 
we advanced in 1809 a force of some strength from the 
Madras and Bengal presidencies under the command of hir 
Barry Close, to save Berar from fulling a prey to Ameer Khan, 
and at a later period we curbed his ambition by interposing 
to prevent his conquering Bhopal, 'i'he danger of fallinga 
prey to foreign invaders, and the hope of gratirying their am- 
bition in foreign conquest, are the two great motives which 
have led native as other princes, in their degree of civilization, 
to study the welfare of their subjects, and these we see were 
both through his connexion with us destroyed in the breast 
of the ruler of Nagpore. 

The imbecile son of Rugojee succeeded to the throne in 
his thirty-eighth year, and Appa Sahib to the Regency as the 
next heir. The latter negotiated in the name of the Prince 
a subsidiary treaty wiih the British Government on the Q8th 
of May 18l6, agreeing to pay for the services of a regiment 
of cavalry, a proportion of artillery and six regiments of 
infantry, seven lakh and*a half of rupees per annum. In 
February of the following year, he murdered (as was after- 
wards discovered), the imbecile Raja, and seated himself in 
his place. In November of the same year, he joined the 
Maratta confederacy against the British Government., was 
defeated with the loss of bis artillery, treasure, &c. He was 
restored to his musnud on conditions, including amongst 
other things the transfer of territory in lieu of money for 
the payment of the subsidkury force ; again invited our 
enemy Bajee Rao to join him for the purpose of opposing the 
English, and on the I5th of March was arrested in hi<v palace 
and deposed. A cousin of Appa Sahib’s of female d^oui 
was raised to the Uirone, and being a minor, the general 
SUperintepdence of affairs was assumed by the Resident, 
iog in the name of the Rpjah, who had the assistance of 
British officers, acting at the head of every department.'' 
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On Appa Sahib^s re«toratinii to the Ibrone it was made 
a that .the Government of the ebuntry should be 

eondu^ted by ministers to be guided ty the advice of the 
Resident. His defection relieved us from all further anxiety 
bn this score^ and threw the entire maMgement of the coun<« 
try into the Resident's hands during the minority of the per- 
son who by us Was named his successor. 

' Mr. Jenkins was Resident^ and the direction of affairs 
could not have fallen to abler or better hands. ’ He has 
dbserved the unlimited choice of British officers botli for 
the civil and miliary branches of the Nagpore Sta^e, gave 
the Resident the means of bringing every kind of talent 
required for bis purposes into action^ and in such circum- 
stances the exertions of every rank of functionaries have 
borne that character of personal devotion to their immediate 
superior^ as well as of public zeal and ardour which the 
times required^ and which have proved equal to every 
fexigency/’ 

The officers chiefly and most distinguishedly employed 
in the civil department were Colonel Agnew, C, H,, Captains 
Gordon, Hamilton, Cameron aud Wilkinson. To each of 
these was entrusted the management of a small and comj)act 
district in all its revenue, judicial and police affairs — the 
revenue of the whole country at the time, under all its heads, 
not exceeding Hs. 35,00,000. 

It was the Resident's instructions to the superintendants,. 
to employ as far as possible the former officers of the native 
government, and to endeavour by the exercise of a watchful 
control over them, to correct and reform the abuses of tlie 
former system 'and institutions, rather than to introduce any 
new instruments orsystemof our own, The abolition of all 
demands from the cultivators beyond the fixed jummabundee 
was to be announced. The village establishments were to be 
continued with their former privileges, or restored where they 
might have been discontinued. No great change, even ap- 
pearing decidedly beneficial, was to precede that perfect know- 
ledge of the state of the country, which would be necessary 
td reconcile sucb^change with the interests both of the go- 
vernment an^d the people/* The establishment of an effici- 
ent poli^ Whs particularly recommended and the superin- 
7t^ndents^,^re.efijoined in this, as in every other branch of 
thefr<;d^ies, to take advantage of existing establishments. 
ThdWnbouragement of Punchaets, according to ancient usage. 
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was inculcated in civil cases. The native collectors were to 
au()erintend all minor causes, and ti*e sujjenntendant^him* 
self to judge in tho’le of magnitude, and ,ia aj>peuls , from 
the inferior tribunals.'^ The Governor General would liavo 
wished a much less def;ree of control to be exercised. It 
was the earnest wish of Lord Hastings as well as his* posi^ 
tive instruction, that (jnr interference, should be restricted 
witiiin tlie narrowest possible limits, and tlrat even when ex- 
ercising ir, where necessary, tlie earliest practicable restora^ 
tion of tlje nnnisterial and executive duties of the State to 
their natural and proper channels should be retained perma- 
nently in view.*’ Lord Hastings in short, desired to throw 
tlm. administration into the hands of a minister acting under 
the advice of the Resident, 

Fortunately these views did nf)t reach the Resident in 
time, and the Gov ernor General did not withhold his sanction 
from the measures adofited by the Resident. *J'he early 
T' storation of the state of Nagpore to its rank, ns one of the 
substantive j ow^rs of India, oourinued, however to be the 
earnest v^ish (kf the G(>vernor General in Council/' The 
time first fixed for tuinsferring the management of the coun- 
try to the R.ga was the expiration of the revenue settlement, 
which had been effected for three years — the period wax 
again postponed until the Haja shouW come of age, and the 
blessings c)f Lliitish protection w^re thus secured for the 
wi.ole of taose lv>ng opfO’Cssed territories until 18 SJ 6 , 

Tlicre is, perhaps, no system of manairenient better cal- 
culated to secure the prosperity of the people of India than that 
adopted at Nagpore, Their righ s and interests are not very 
complicated, and are easily decided on — the British officers 
employed had the benefit of the services and experience of 
the former functionaries of the native government — and ex- 
tensive use was ma<le of the Punchaet in all civil suits, which 
was found to work better at Nagpore than it seems to have 
done in other parts of India— perhaps because there was no 
regular Adawlet to counteract it— because its decrees were 
respected and enforced, utiless partiality or corruption were 
suspected— and its dilatoriness was stimulated by a fine levied 
on the party retarding its proceedings. 

Criminal justice was administered by the superintendants 
assisted by the native officers of the goYernmeiit. The pow- 
ers of each in the infliction of puuisliment was limited, that 
of Uie superintendant extending to two years* imprisonment 
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when sanctioned by the Resident — and no execution of a 
capital sentence took place without a written order from the 
native government. I 

'1 hat most important branch of^Indian administration^ 
the revenue, was managed in the firstvyear or two by collec- 
tions from the villages according to their means of pajing* — 
after this, village settlements at moderate rates were framed 
for a period .ot two or three years, and then foi a longer 
period. The superintendanls weie on the spot to watch the 
progress of their own measures. Revenue was not the sole 
object, and wherever Ic was discovered that these settlements 
Were too high, were trenching oU the capital of the people, 
or preventing the rise of capital among them, corresponding 
reductions, and remissions of arrears were freely granied — 
it being fortunately understood at that lime, and in those 
parts, that in these respects the interests of the peojde can 
never without injury and injustice be separated from those of 
their governors. 

Any one capable of judging of the effects which must 
have been produced on the coiiclition of the inhabitants of a 
country, by the operatmns of a disunited Mahratta govern- 
ment, such as that of Nagpore was in the last days of its rule j 
and of the change which could not fail to follow the adminis- 
tration of affairs under tll^ control ofan enlightened statesman 
like Mr, Jenkins, aided by such officers as those already 
named, will understand the benefit conferred on tlie people 
of Nagpore — and the honour which out government reaped 
in those parts from its moderation and wisdom. Hut only 
those who saw the lace of the country when these operations 
commenced, and when they terminated^ can fully appreciate 
the good which in India may be worked in so short a space 
of time. 

In 18^6 when the period of the Raja's majority approach, 
ed, Mr Jenkins’ reports showed that he was prepared to 
transfer the country to native rule. “ The above desciibed 
system appears to be adequate to the wants of the people ; 
the total number of civil suits pending, at the end of the 
year 18^5, being only 86 before the Superintendants and chief 
court in the city, and 125 befote the petty Civil Cmirt. 
Under its operation, legal decisions mfay be obtained wiihout 
delay. TIVe forms of the Courts give little or no encourage* 
ment to ortse having a bad cause to litigate in hopes that ihe 
law’s delay, its charges or its quibbles may insial him in 
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tht riglkts of his neighbour. It might be a bad one by which 
to administer a code of laws, \^ith all its wise and artificial 
distinctions ; but whfn the object is merely to secure rights^ 
as they are considered to exist in local customs, or in the 
common understandinA of equity, it ensures that end to us in 
ronsideriible extent. If it possesses not the advantasre of a 
more regular system, it is free from some of its concomitant 
evil j besides, it is weft adapted to the existing state of the 
society for whose benefit it is administered j it is quite on a 
Icvtl with their understandings, and, in no way runs counter 
to their opinions, or jars on their prejudices.*' The Police 
establishment for the city, was under* the immediate orders 
of the Superinteiulant of Police/* 

The KumaiskdarSf acting under the several Superin- 
tendants, are entrusted with the Police of their respective 
Pergurinahs *’ 

‘^Patels’* (village heads) are the Police Officers'* in 
their respective villages. It has been found that this co-ope- 
ration is zealously and beneficially affonled, the additional 
trouble which the charge entails on the Patels, being cheer- 
fully supported in consideration of the increase of their res- 
pectability and influence with which it is attended/* 

If the average of the years 1819 and 1820 be taken as 
before tiie proposition which the convictions bear to the popu- 
lation will be one in 366.669, and if taken for the subsequent 
five years, viz. 1821 to 1825 inclusive, it will be only one in 
799.132 being less than une-half of the average amount of 
crime during the former period/* 

The total number of prisoners in all the jails, at the 
close of the year 1825 was 518, which is 121 less than the 
corresponding period of the preceding ye ar. This, with re- 
ference to the population, which may be computed at about 
two millions and a half, bears strong testimony iQ the good 
order and tranquillity subsisting in the country/* 

The revenue collected in the seven years was 3,54,55,544 
rupees, the disbursements during the same period 3,25,60,895 
rupees. But after correcting these sums, op account of cer- 
tain collections, which properly belonged to the former period 
of rule, and by certaiu disbursements on account of the for- 
mer period, there remained, as accruing to the Nagpore State 
from Mr Jenkins* stewardship, 12,57>633 rupees. 

The first three years of the management showed an 
average revenue of 35,63,153 rupees. The last three years 
of the Marat ta rule, showed a collection of 39,25,415. 
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/I’lie last four years of the management showed an aver- 
age of 39,88,348 rupees, the four years antecedent to the 
three above noticed of the Maratta rule, j showed a collection 
of 4 1,31,491 rupees. I fear to touch with a rude hand Mr. 
Jenkins' admirable report of his adnir^iistratioa. Rut nfi it 
extends over S50 printetl folio pages, only those much inter- 
ested in such questions are likely to address themselves with 
partience to such an inquiry — and I hope that the above 
synopsis may afford to those, who love to skim only on the 
surface of things, some notion of the measures adopted and 
the benefit conferred in this most useful »nd admirable of all 
the examples of interference in the affairs of our neighbours. 

In 18^8 the country was, in conformity with our original 
resolution, transferred to the Raja's management on his at- 
taining his majority, with the exception of the ponion reserv- 
ed for the payment of the contingent of troops, organized 
under British officers, to whose services we were entitled. 
This contingent consisted of four regiments of cavalry and 
five of infantry. It was further declared that when the Haja's 
successful management should satisfy us that funds would be 
at all times forthcoming for the payment of the contingent, 
tlien the reserved districts also would he transferred'. We 
reserving to ourselves the right to resume them, or any other 
portion, or all of His Highness's dominions wiien these funds 
should fail, or his mismanagement become manifest. In 
1839 those districts were restored to the Raja, asul the con- 
tingent sacrificed for a money payment of eight lakhs of rupees 
per annum. The British government still reserving to itself 
the right by treaty to advice, remonstrate, and on the failure 
of such system to produce reform, to re-appoint it own officers 
to the management of districts in His Highness's name, 
yielding a revenue equal to his obligations to us — a thousand 
horse are also to be maintained under their own officers to 
serve with our troops in time of war. It is impossible to 
dismiss this qu<»stion without some further reflection. It 
will.be seen from what follows, that over every step from 
the breaking out of the war of 1817, until the defirrtive 
treaty of 1839 has been of retrogression > we have sacrificed 
gradually and unnecessarily in each and all of them our own 
interests to the (perhaps vain) hope of maintaining a sub- 
stantive Native State. 

We restored Appa Sahib after he had ventured his for- 
tunes in a contest with us by joining the Maratta confedera- 
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cy^f 1817> aiul after he had treacherously attached the Resi- 
dency and tlie weak brigade, left at his ca|)ital ^Vhen the 
Strength of the subsijiiary force was called to an advanced 
position for operatiojis against the Pindarries. When his 
second defections, onl\ three montiis afterwards, rendered it 
necessary to depose min, we sought for an heir to ihe throne 
in the family ot the deposed Unja, and, failing to find one, 
we raised a minor of temale descent j who neither accoiiling 
to Hindoo law nor Maratta usage had any inherent right. 

Again when in 1826 it was resolved to negotiate what 
has been termed a treaty with this creature of our own crea- 
tion, ami our own will, where was the necessity or the policy 
of the promised transfer, from our own management of the 
territory reserved for ihe payment of the contingent of troops 
organized under British offi ers, of placing, in short our re- 
sources at the mercy of the native Government instead of 
holding them in our own hands ? • 

Again — and worst of all — this highly efficient contin- 
gent was in 1829 abandoned to the tender mercy ot the Native 
State, and its European officers withdrawn. Many of the 
men were the old troops of the Native Government. They 
had joined our standard, some ot them before the breaking 
out of the war, most of them before its termination — they 
had during the whole period of their connexion with us, serv- 
ed faithfully and well — they were prepared to continue to do 
so — and were perfectly sufficient for the maintenance of our 
interests in Berar had it at any time been found necessary to 
withdraw’ the whole of the subsidiary force. Yet were they 
left to tiieir fate without a single stipulation in the definitive 
treaty of alliance in their behalf. We cannot in India afford 
thus to trifle with the feeling of the native soldiery. We arc 
in a foreign and a hostile land — our sole dependance for the 
maintenance of our power must be on our army— -those who 
are not with us will be against us — and I may safely venture 
to say that greater evil was done to the stability of our 
power in Central and Southern India by the treatment which 
tiiis body of soldiers received at our hands, than by the loss 
of numerical ft.rce wjiich the measure inflicted. The parting 
scene between the European officers and men, wlio had long 
served together— the interests of the former having been as 
much compromised as those of the latter — partcularJy the 
scene between Major Cameron and the cavalry, will not be 
readily forgotten. 
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The* territory enjoyed nine years of British rule under 
its best form. The f»eriod had arrived when a ehaiige of 
men and of measures must have prodjiced its effect. Our 
AdawlUis, with all their concotiiitaiU eyls, would have taken 
the place of that simple system of i^^mtnisioring the laws 
described by Mr. Jenkins. Our revenue system, with all iis 
terrors, would have been substituted fe)r timt simple process 
^f management, through which So much good was in so 
short a time prodiiced~a call tor addhional revenue to sup- 
|K)» t our expensive establi^l^ments, would have reached fiom 
the Government to the Commissioner, from the Commissioner 
^otheCoHector, and fromhimto his uinla. Thatminute inquiry 
into the resources of the country, that counting of heads and 
hands, and other productive* or unproductive things, which 
has taken place, it may be found generally more for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the means of the people to bear addition- 
al burthens than to save them from such, would naturally 
have followed that minute scrutiny into the resources of the 
people to which, with whatever intention instituted, they 
every where so reluctantly submit, until at last they are 
driven to seek even for this, by a condition of poverty which 
leavee them nothing to fear at the bauds of the oppressor. 
Thus at the termination of a further period of years, we 
might have found the people of Nagpore impoverislied in the 
same degree as those of the Peshwa’s territory, of the Doab, 
and of Ikindlekund, have been. 

Since the transfer of the country to the Raja’s ma- 
nagement, the system introduced with such admirable 
-results, has mostly been pursued. His principil ad- 
viser, if not minister, has been a Mahommedan foreign- 
er, confidentially employed in the time of the British rule ; 
but ihisi person is just dead. I have since seen in the country 
the same degree of tranquillity, and the same apparent pros- 
perity which reigried there during our adminivsiration of it. la 
some districts luxuriant crops of un-irrigated wheat, extend- 
ing in one continued sheet, almost as far as the eye can reach. 

« But as under all despotisms this condition of things is 
precarious,-^! t almost entirely depends on the temper amt will 
of the ruling Prince, and on the conduct of those by whom 
he is surrounded « and who are his advisers. There is no con- 
stitution, no charter of rights, no law superior to the sove- 
reign's will; afid no power on the part of the people, to resist 
the will of their rulers. The present Hajah is of good dis^ 
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position. owes his elevathm entirely to ns. Hisr posses- 
sion of his throne must depend on our s upport, for he was 
not right on his side.\ He has grown up under our guidance, 
and in observation of ithe systenn which work^^d so well. If 
therefore^ any one condition of things can, more than another, 
conduce to the continuance of those relations under which 
our connexion with N^pore couime»ced, it should be that 
which I have enilcavoured to describe. 

Yet with all these advantages in its favor.it must be, and 
is doubtful, whether we can with benefit to either the sove- 
reign or the people of Nagpore, interfere througli half mea- 
sures even to the extent to which we are t)»rough treaty 
entitled. There is, and must be, a jealnusy of such inter- 
ference on the Raja s part, of the instrument whom we em- 
ploy — be it a British Resident, an Agent, or a Native Wakeel. 
He too must, with good reason, be distrustful of the iiifor- 
matioii which he may receive from the Native Agents, whom 
agaiti we must employ — and of that which he receives from 
tlie Prince himselt or from his ministers or servants, persons 
comidainiiig to, or seeking from the Resident’s stip[)ort, who^ 
after all, has . not tlie power of affording effectual redress, 
must be expected to be received discourteously by either the 
Prince or his servants — the exaggerated representation of dis- 
appointed complainants will again inflame the mind and 
temper of the Resident, who is authorised to interpose his 
authority, in their behalf — until at last an open rupture will 
take place between the Prince and the Resident, the spirit 
will he communicated to and taken up by the Government-^- 
preparation for war on both sides will be the result-— and 
through this, as well perhaps as through every other system, 
every state of India may be expected lo be swallowed up by 
one Great Ruling Power, — the less by the more enlightened, 

Sattara. — In notices of this description it may appear 
unnecessary to advert to remote periods of history ; but in most 
things it is as well to begin at the beginnii»g. The MAraita 
nation and government then is supposed tn bolona to remote 
antiquity. Having extended from the Satpooit a mountains to 
tlie Kisna rivet, appatt?ntly the natural seat of tliat perrple and 
of their language, without bofvever going far into Felingana^ 
Their capital being Deoguih the modern Dowlutabad. 

Like most of the other, and all the principal Hindoo dynas^ 
ties, they yielded to thej^ower, the discipline and superior.enjtet- 
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prise of the Mahomedans — and did not again rise from their 
fallen confJitioa until the vast empiie established over India by 
that loreign people showed symptoms of (|]ecay and dissolution. 

The father ot Sevajee, the louiider otthe modern empire of 
Marattas, made some progress toward^ndepeiideiice, whilst a 
servant of the Beejapore government ana the increasing weak- 
ness of the Mahouiedan kingdoms of yhe Dekhan, encouraged 
Sevajee himself to rebel against their power. He declared his 
independence in 1674, and at his deatii in 1782 was possessed of 
extensive territories. The vigorous operations of Aurungzebe m 
the Dekhau again nearly destroyed, under Sevajee^sson and suc- 
cessor, the rising hopes of the Marattas. But these very opera- 
tions, by subduing the other independent Mahomedan kingdoms 
ofuhe Dekhan, without establishing any permanent rule m their 
stead, proved in the end extremely favorable to the establishment 
of the Maratta power. It was during the latter years of Au- 
ruugzebe’s reign evident that they were rising to greatness; and 
on ins death m 1707, the contests which arose for the succession, 
left them almost undisputed masters of their ancient possessions. 

They received in 1719 a giant from the powerless emperor 
of Dehli for tbechout ot the six ISoobas of the Dekhan — about 
1735 they conquered Malwa ami Guzerate —1740 Berar~and 
in 1760 were 111 possession of Delili, Serbind, Lahore, and 
Multan. 

Satt ira became the capital in 1698 and the first Peshwa 
or minister had been appointed before that period. In 1749, 
the Peshwa, on the death of the fourth Kaja, usurped the power 
of die empire, ;in(l continued until his overthrow in 1817, to be 
tlie acknowledged head of the naiion, obeyed by the Chiefs of 
the Empire, and negotiated with, as such, by the foreign powers. 

The descendants of Sevajee had; during the whole of this 
period, continued prisoners in itieir f rmer capital, the fortress 
of Sattaia: the Peshwa still going through the ceremony of 
paying them occasional visits at the principal festivals and on 
the accession always receiving a dress of investiture at their 
hunds. 

The first notice taken of the Sattara family by the British 
Government was in the Hoirble Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation 
of the rith of February, 1818, three months after the breaking 
out Of the war,* where he observed, The Haja of Sattara, who 
is now a pirsotter in Bajee Rao's hands, will be released and 
placed at the head of an indej^endent sovereignty of such an 
extent as may maintain the Raja in comfort and dignity : with 
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this view the Fort of Sattara has been tak^n, the Rajahs flag hto 
been set up in it, and his former ministers have been ectlled into 
employment. Whatever country is assigned to the Raja, Will be 
administered by him.’'\ 

Nine days after ^le date of this pr^clamatiOh, the SatUr^ 
family was released through the Cavalry affair at Ashtely from ft 
bondage of sixty-nine ^ars’ duration. Sir Lionel Smith said, 
I have infinite pleasure in reporting that the Sattara Raja,^ his 
brothers and mother, were in these circumstances rescued and 
brought safe into camp, to theit great satisfaction ^ndjoy/f 
“ The Raja made his entry in procession into Sattara, escorted 
by detachments of the corps of the division, and accompanied by 
most of the officers in camp. On this oocasion he formally took 
his seat on his throne, in full durbar, and soon after published a 
proclamation, announcing his connection with the Btitish Go* 
vernment, and the peculiar injuries he had received from B^jee 
Rao. Among them was an oider, the existence of which was 
confirmed by the Killadat of Wupota, to put the whole family 
to death rather than suffer them to be rescued.^^ 

The young Raja was then in his twenty first yean Bat 
having been through the whole period of his life a prisoner and 
bein^ consequently entirely unversed in public affairs, it was 
not deemed prudent to intrust to his management, or that of 
his ministers, the government of a considei able portion of that 
tract of country, whicli the foi tunes of war had placed in our 
hands, until future expeiience should |>rove iher fitness for such 
a charge. 

The Peshwa it appeared hatdly Allowed the Sattars family 
half alack of rupees a year for their maintenance, exclusive of 
rich presents at the principal festivals^ The young Ra|a now 
gave in an estimate of his expehces amounting to half a crore 
a^yoar, and on being remonstiated with, on the exorbitancy of 
his ex(yectatiOns said, that half a lack and half a crore were the 
same to the Company When in a disposition to give, in thh 
mean time he was with some difficulty persuaded to iimat bis ex- 
pense to 27,000 rupees a month until a future scale of inoome 
could be fixed up6n for H»s Highnhss. 

Territory, estimated to yield eveiitaally eighteen lack of 
rupees peV annum, was set a side as the future f^rincipality of 
Sattara, and Captain Grant was appointed to superintend, 
under the conirol of the Commissioner at Poona, thh mans^O* 
ment of this territory in all its jadicial and revenue affairs. The 
whole of the territory conquered from the Peshwa wus assign- 
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edy under this form of management, to five principal officers,, 
selected by the Commissioner at Poona — these were Mr. Chap- 
lin, Captains Potttnger, Briggs, and Rob^ertson — and the sys» 
tern adopted by Captain Grant in the Sahara territory, did not 
differ materially from tliat in. operation innhe other four districts, 
except that the necessity of transferring that country to the 
Haja^s management was held in view/* when Ive should prove 
himself suited for so important a charge. 

The Hon. Mr. Elphiiisione, the Commissioner in the 
Dekhan, yn his>‘ Report on the Territories conquered from the 
Peshwa” has discussed the subject under three distinct heads : 
1st, Revenue ^ 2d, Police and Criminal Justice; 3d, Civil 
Jttstice^contrasting the former mode of administration under 
4he Native Grovernment with that which his own experience, and 
the experience of the officers employed under him, afforded; 
and hazardous as the attempt may be I shall endeavour to give 
an epitome of the views of that enlightened man— seeing that 
they extend over upwards of one hundred folio pages, and that 
these pages can be commanded by but few — premising also that 
these views^efer to the Sattara territory, for the amelioration 
. of the condition of whose inhabitants we were there exercising 
interference. 

The change for evil which the Peshwa was enabled to 
introduce into his administration through his connection with 
ns, is not less remarkable than that which took place at Nag^ 
pore after the treaty of 1803 with that State. Some attempt 
bad been made under the administration of his predeces^^^or to 
consolidate his power. The treaty of Basseen gave to the 
Peshwa' to be possessed in peace a small compact territory. 
But being himself the head of an unpopular party and edu* 
cated in a prison, he had little sympathy with the bulk of his 
nation, and little desire for any enterprise in which he might 
j-equire their assistance. .His only wish was to satisfy his 
love of power and of revenge, without endangering bis safety 
or disturbing his ease. He had therefore begun his adminis- 
tration by plundering all , the ministers connected with his 
^nemy. N?ma Fumavees had seized on the Jageers of his 

f irint^pal opponents. When the, treaty of Bassen relieved him 
ram all apprehension of resistance he gave loose to bis desire 
of depressing the great, and degrading his .enemies.'^ 

On the former Revenue System Mr. ElpUinstoyie observes, 
In whatever point of view we examine the Native Govern- 
ment in the Deccan, the first and most important division is into 
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Villages and townships. These communities contain in minia- 
ture all the materials of a State within themselves, ; and: are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if all other Govern- 
ments were withdrd^vh. Though probably not compatifeJe 
with a very good for^ of Government, they are an excellent 
remedy for the imperfections of a bad one; they pre- 
vent the bad effects of ils negligence and weakness^ and even 
prevent some barrier gainst its tyranny and rapacity.'' .Mr, 
lilphinstone goes on to describe the several village function- 
aries. “ The patails are the most important functionaries in 
the village, and perhaps the most important class in the coun- 
try," describes the nature of their office .which is hereditary 
and with consent of Government , saleable, entitling them to 
lands and fees. * In that capacity (revenue) he performs on 
a small scale what a Mamlutdar or Collector does on a large; 
he allots the lands to such cultivators as have no landed pro- 
perty of their own, and fixes the rent which each has to pay : 
he collects the revenue of Government from all the ryots, con- 
ducts all arrangements with them ; and exerts himself to 
promote the cultivation and the prosperity of the village. 
Though originally the Agent of the Government, he is now 
regarded as equally the representative of the ryots, and is not 
less useful in executing the orders of the Government than 
in asserting the rights, or at least in making known the wrongs 
of the people," 

“ The Coolkairnee keeps the numerous records and accounts 
of the village. The most important are 1st, the general mea- 
surement and description of all the village lands; 2d, the list 
of fields with the name, size, and quality of each, terms, by 
which it is held, the name of. the tenant, the rent for which he 
agreed, and the highest rent ever produced by the field ; 3d, 
the list of all the inhabitants whether cultivators or otherwise, 
with a statement of the dues from each to Government, and 
the receipt and balance in the account of each ; 4th, the general 
statement of the instalments of revenue which have been rea- 
lized; and 5th, the detailed account were each branch of re- 
veoue is shown under a separate head, and the receipts and ba- 
lance of each. Besides the public records he generally keeps 
the accounts of all the cultivators with eUch other, and with 
their creditors, — acts as a notary public in drawing up all their 
agreements, and even conducts any private correspondence 
they may have to carry pn. He has lands, but .oftener fees, 
allotted to hhn by Government^ from which he holds bis ap- 
pointment." 
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i}n the important queition of Land Tenures Mr^ El- 
pbinstone observes, " The result of those reports (from the 
Coliectors) and of ray own enquiries, is ^at a large portion of 
the ryots are the proprietors of their estates, subject to the 
payment of a fixed land-tax to Government ; that their pro- 
pei;ty is hereditary and saleable, and thaf they are never dispos- 
sessed while they pay their tax, and even then they have for 
a long peiiod (at least 30 years) the/right of reclaiming their 
estate on paying the dues of Government." Their land tax 
is fixed, bat the late WlaraUa Government loaded it with other 
iiBpo«UQnn« nnd reduced the advantage to a mere name, so far 
however, was this from deirtreying the value of .their estates 
that although the Government took advantage of their attaoh- 
luent to make them pay considerably more than an Oopet a, (com- 
mon farmer) and although all the Meeresdars, were in ordinal y 
cases obliged to makeup from failures in the payment of each 
of their body, yet their lands were saleable and generally at 
ten years’ parohase. TheV attachment to their cstatrs induced 
these people to remain on them, even after they become losing 
concerns, and it was supposed that these proprietors were more 
numerous ali over the Maratta country than common far- 
mers. * 

An opinion prevails throughout the Maratta country 
that under the Hindpo Government all the land was held by 
Meerassees, and that the Ooperas were introduced, as the old 
proprietors sunk under the tyranny of the Mahommedans. 
This opinion is supported by the fact diat the greater pait of 
the fields, now cultivated by Ooperas are recorded in the village 
books as belonging to absCnt proprietors.” 

All the land which does not belong to Meerassees be- 
longs to Government, on those to whom Government has 
assigned it. The property of the Zumeendars in the soil has 
sot been introduced or even heard of in the Deccan.” 

“ The cultivated land belonging to government except 
some parts which it kept in its own hands to be managed by 
the Mamlutdars, was always let oat to Ooperas, who had a 
leaSd, with the expiration of which their claim and duties 

» These are all the tenuies on which land was held as 
tar as regards the property of the soil. The assignment by 
Govemmieat of it* own revenue ot share of the produce will 
be mentioned hereafter. It need only be observed, that in 
making these grants it could not transfer the share of a 
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Meerasdsr. Even Bajne Rao, when he . had occasion for 
Meeras landj paid the price of it.”* , . 

The Daishmook|. is considered to have been the revenue 
officer of the HindoA Government. He becarpe necessorry .to 
the Mahommedan cOpquerors, and they/ still hold the lands 
and fees which were originajly assigned them as wages. Qn 
the decline of the Mohommedan kingdonts in the Deccan, they 
acquired too much authority and were able to mainiain them* 
selves for a time in independence. The Maratta, or rather 
the Bramin Government, was led by this conduct, and by their 
embezzlements of the public revenue^ almost to set aside tbe 
employment of the Zunieendars, transaciing ail buBtriess dire^* 
ly with the patails by means of its own officers. vThis change, 
though probably produced by the policy and avarice of the 
Bramins, is considered to have been attended wkh beneficial ef- 
fects, as delivering tbe people from the oppressions and exac- 
tions of the Zumeeiulafs.” 

Mr. Elphinstone enters into the detail of ‘the Maratta 
manner of managing the revenue, both b'efore and after the 
farming system. The principal revenue 'offieets uhder the for- 
mer system, the mamlutdar whs appointed by the government, 
and the appointment qf theinfeiior agents rested with him. He 
was reckoned reasonable,' if his whole profits did tiot exceed 5 
per cent, on the net revenue.” About the end of the year, when 
the principal harvest was nearly ready to be cut, the rnamiutdav 
moved out into his district, and was attended by the patails of 
villages, with, their cooTkurnees, laid before him the papers 

already ehumefated. The whole country has been surveyed, 
and each field’ classed and assessed according to its circum- 
stances and quality.” The mamlutdar proceeded to settle the 
revenue of the ensuing season, on a consideration of the 
amount paid in the former years, combined with a regard to tlie 
actual state of things.—** The patail represented any ground 
there was relaxation in the terms, in which he expected the 
support of the Daifehmook and Daispandea; all hereditary 
officers being considered as connected' wi^li the ryots. The 
patail was likewise accompanied by some of the principal ryots^ 
especially of the meerassddrs, who were witnesses to his pro^ 
cefedings, and who also assisted kitn witfh lheir opinions. These 
discussions generally ended in a second, more particular agifee** 

'/ / 1^— i-: — 

Mr. Biphii^toae considers that the MeCrasadare paid tax, the Oepertf 

' ' ' ' . ! ' 't 
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on- which the patail interchanged with the matnlutdar ^it 
pli^gemoot fixing the revenue: that of the mamlutdar was 
called the Saxnmahundee Putteei and that of the putail Kabool 
Keetba., Thepatails had generally seized with the ryots, the 
shale Which each was to bear, befodli he came to make the 
settlements, and if any thing unexpected was proposed, so as to 
derange the distribution agreed on, be returned to his viUage 
to consult the ryots anew. When th/i patail continued obsti- 
nately to reject the terins offered by the mamlutdar, a special 
officer was sent to ; the spot , to examine the fields, and if no 
other means succeeded in effecting an adjustment, the matniut- 
dars would offer to recur to what seems to have beenlhe original 
principle in all. settlements, namely, for Government to take 
half and leave half to the cultivator/^ 

Mr Elphiostone futtlier describes the mode adopted in 
collecting the revenue fixed on the village. The extra revenue 
levied under eight different heads from the cultivators -and 
f/ extraordinary and occasioned impositions; but until the in** 
Production of the farming system they are said to have been as 
rare as the occasion which furnished the pretext for thein/^ 

The farming system which seems to have been introduced 
only towards the close of the Peishwa’s reign, was an aggrava- 
tion of the evils which before existed. It did not differ mate- 
rially from the same injurious system, as we are acquainted 
with it elsewhere — large tracts of country were let out to the 
highest bidder— generally .the needy and corrupt hangers on 
about court — for men of property or capital will seldom risk it 
in such speculations— these sub-let to other farmers, and they 
to the patails — each squeezing the other, but the squeezing of 
all parties reaching at last the poor ryot. 

The leading principles introduced by Mr. Elphinstone 
were— to abolish farming, but otherwise to maintain the native 
system ; to levy the revenue according to actual cultivation ; to 
make the assessments light; to impose no new taxes; and to 
do none away unless obviously unjust ; and above all to make 
no innovations. “ The chie^authority now resided in the dis- 
trict, and devoted his whole time to its affairs ; and all the sub- 
ordinate agents were obliged to follow his example.'^ “ The 
assessments were much lighter than formerly, and much more 
uniform and^ clearly defined. The poweys of the mamiutdars 
were limited, and the system of fixed pay and no perquisite was 
decidedly introduced in principle, although of ,^ome it may be 
still secretly departed from in practice. The improvements in 
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the administration of the Revenue Department are greater than 
ia the others. Faith :s kept with the rjot^ more liberal assis- 
tance is given to hint^ in advance ^ he is not harassed by false 
pretexts to extort r^oney ; and his complaints find a readier 
bearing and redress. Some of our alterations are less agree- 
able to all or to particular classes. We have more farms and 
more stricloess than predecessors ; the powt*r of the pataii 
is weakened by the greater interference of our mamiutdars. 
His emoluments are injured by our reductions of the Laudir 
Waurid, and even the ryots who were taxed for his profit are 
made to free the want of some of their charities and amuse- 
ments, while they confound the consequent reductions of their 
payments with the general diminution in the assessment.*^ The 
character of the mamlutdars is described as being less respect- 
able than would be wished, although it was an object, to intro- 
duce the servants of the former government. The revenue ser- 
vants introduced from the Madras Presidency are described as 
being more active, more obedient to orders, more exact and 
methodical than the Marattas, but they introduce forms of re- 
spect for their immediate superiors quite unknown here, while 
they sliow much less consideration for the great men of the 
country, and are more rough, harsh, and insolent in their gene- 
ral demeanour, H might be worth while to consider how much 
of taese characteristics they owe to us, and much to the Mus- 
sulmans. 

The duties of a mamlutdar are to superintend the col- 
lection of the revenue, to manf^e the police, to receive civil and 
criminal complainU, referring the former to puncbayets and 
sending the latter to the Collector." They have a Serishtadar 
who keeps their records, an accountant, and some other assis- 
tants. The pay of a mamlutdar is from 70 to 150 a month, and 
that of a Serishtadar from 35 to 50. The system adopted by 
all the Collectors were founded on the Maratta practice, 
though varying from it and from each other in some particulars. 
The foundation for the assessment in ,all,tvas the amount paid 
by each village in times when the people considered themselves 
to have been vrell governed. • Deductions were made from this 
in prcportipn to the diminution of the culUvaiion, and after- 
wards further allowances were vinade on any specific grounds 
alleged by the ryots. The amount to be paid was partitioned 
among the ryots by the village officers, and, if all were satisfi- 
ed, puttahs were given, and the settlement was ended." /; 

The customs wet e formed from the difficulty of managing 
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otbisrH'iii^i iiod com^Itiltils v^^re mtidt it W88 inf^k-- 

t«d th{it tiK sy8t6;fn,.!f tibt fatdkttblb to govOT&moBt, was not 
Ojjpfesjdve totbte pebple, ‘ •' ' ' ' " A ' 

In 8ffkit%v’<>od6^' tbo'-Mirattr Gov^ment} tbe pa- 

tail -'was><‘^ipohSiblfeJbftftte Pblidd Of'hla vitiate, aided by the 
Wfctcltifi’enj ttad'%h(ire t1)% oceasioti taqtited it, by iba Wbble of 
tobabitattts-4i'e,M$ gehet^lly a^ai to the charge—respon- 
aibiiity 'waa ihtbWii’brt the'oblnirttinttv; and' unless stolen’ pro- 
perty wetetlfVcedie^ a beighboOring village, they were held res- 
ponsible for the whole ahtOunt lost, or Such portion as their neg- 
lect or culpability should seem to require, and Were otherwise 
punishable by fine. * “ The e*actioiJ and this ihdeninity is evi- 
dehtiy libjust, stnoe the village iniglit neither be able to prevent 
the theft nor tnake up the loss, and it was only in partitolar 
cases that it was insisted on to full extent.'’ 

“ In'the district police the patail was under -the Same au- 
thority aSapoliCC officer, that he was as a- revetine one, the 
tnatnliltdar, Who-employed Ihe 't^ure agents in' this department 
as in the Othet. The tuaittlutdar saw that the villages acted in 
cotifeer% add With' pbtitper actiyUyj Shd when! there WSs a sirsoo- 
hedar, he kept the same sdperiUtettdanbe over the ihamlutdar. 
These Oifieets hhid alsd considerable establishments to maintain 
the trahqtiillilyof their 'districts;' There were the sebundies or 
irregular irtfaritry, and . the small parties of liorSd Which were 
kept in every district : they were, however, employed to oppose 
violebc© and lb stipport thtf village poUOe, not to disSoVer of- 
fenders. ' The lUamtUtdar had great discretionary powers, Wnd 
even a ‘patait would not lihdtMte to secure a Suspected person, 
or to take' any Measure that- seemed hoshssary to itldintsin the 
police Of his village, for" which he was answerable.” 

This WM the plait' of police tip *0 ffie time of BOjee Row, 
dfiring the' refgU <}f MadhoO Row^ Istj Srfid Hkei^ise during the 
adMUaistratiott o^lkaua'FatniVBes'f 'itiS Skid tohaVe succeeded 
in’ pre^rWng'gteat sechrity TSttdforder.” 

■’ s Tlie' COrtfahiotf which ^suett em the comMemoement of 
Bt^b RoW'i!?'rirfgh iri'l 796, 4Ud the gr^S famine of ' 1 803-4, 
deraLtiged the 'BySteMOf ptolicelike ihe oth|r branches of ad- 
nli«lStfationu'‘''*A new authority With a long-^Maratta naMe was 
e^riftld ohihh' <fid police, a of stipiHwWitda.ht generel 
w^'^afe'^MWete, and enormous abu^s arose finder his ad- 
mittlsftMloa. “‘-It Way he supposed" that Such'li violent pro- 
ceeding, iWft One Sfi'forelgn to thfe 'Wrdiriary syfitfetov could not 
fitfl to ctasH With ^tHe {oroitfary: itofitkafiohs, and ' ficeordiogly 
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theie were constant 1 vm< 1 conipUinfs by tlie mao^lv^d^ts 
and villagers, that the Tapposuavesses were c(nly active cXt 
torting money underifalse accusations, and that robbers rather 
flourished under tl^eiX piotection/' 

At tlie capital, to Bajee Row's time, the police was 
tiusted to an individual who maintained bis own establishment, 
for which he received i^OiJO rupees a month, all deriving great 
profit from uuavowed ejections, “ the police however was good; 
on the whole, murdeis or robberies attended with violence and 
alaim, were veiy rare, and I have never heard any complaints 
of the iiibecurity of property,’' 

Next to the prevention of dimes and the apprehension 
of criminals comes tlie mapner in which offences, &c. are tried 
and punished ; m this are involved the authorities competent to 
try, ihe forms of trial, and the law by which guilt is defined and 
punishment awarded/' 

The revenue officers were the criminal judges under the 
Maratta Government, and the picture drawn by Mr. Elphinstene 
of the administration of criminal justice ,<shows the deplorable 
condition to which that department was reduced* The following 
extiacts may be sufficient. 

The right. of indicting punishment was, however, ex- 
tremely undefined, and want exercised by each man more ac* 
cordmgly to his power and influence than to his office.’' 

‘‘ There was no prescribed form of trial. The chief au- 
thority would generally cons 4 l|L bis officers^ and perhaps employ 
a committee of them to conduct an inquiry, but I sjiould diCubt 
whether Punchajiets were ever generady employed in criminal 
trials, though mentioned by .Cqptain Giant to have been so in 
the Sattara country/' 

In crimes against the state, the prince made such inqui- 
ites, ordiiected his minister^to.make such, as seeded requisite 
for his own safety, and ga^e such order? regarding the acousied 
as their case seemed to require. Tortuip yvas , employed to 
compel confession and disclosure of accjOpipUces/’ 

Trials of this sort were u^^turally cot^idcred in a despotic 
Gpvernment^as above all law, b.^t eyen in cofumun oriminal 
trials no law aeems ever to be rpfejrred except in cases oon- 
nected with, religion, wfieris sliujitrea, W^re sotuetimes consulted. 
The only rule seems to be the custom of the country, and tbe 
magUtrates' notion of expediency. The Hindoo law was quite 
disused, prpbably owing to it^ absurdity ; ,«nd ulthopgb evfyy 
man is toterably acquainted with its rules in civil I do 
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not believeiiny one but the very learned has the least notion of its 
eriminai enactments/’ Punishments.^Murder^ unless attended 
with peculiar atrocity was seldom punished with death. ** High- 
way robbery was generally so, because mofitly committed by low 
people, for a greater distinction was mad/ in the punishment, on 
account of the caste of the criminal than the nature of the 
crime. A man of tolerable caste wai^ seldom put to death, 
except for offence against the state. In such cases birth seem 
to have been no protectJbn.” Trampling under the feet of an 
elephant, hanging, beheading, cutting to pieces with swords 
were common punishments. Women were not put to death, 
but mutilation of both sexes was common. 

No- other punishment, it may be averred, was ever in- 
flicted on a man who could afford to pay a fine ; and on the 
whole, the criminal system of the Marattas was in the last 
state of disorder and corruption/’ “ Judging from the impuni- 
ty with which crimes might be committed, under a system of 
criminial justice and police, such as has been described, we 
should be led to fancy the Maratta country a complete scene 
of anarchy and violence. No picture, however, could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The reports of the Collectors do not re- 
present crimes as particularly numerous. Mr. Chaplin who 
has the best opportunity of drawing a comparison with our old 
provinces, thinks them rather rarer here than there. Murder 
for revenge^ generally arising either from jealousy or disputes 
about landed property, and as frequently about village rank» 
is mentioned as the commonest crime among the Marattas. 
Arson and cattle stealing, as a means of revenging wrongs, or 
extorting justice, is common in the Carnatic. Gang robberies 
and highway robberies are common, but are almost always 
committed by Bheels and other predatory tribes, who scarcely 
form part of the society ; and they have never, since I have 
been in the country reached to such a pitch as to bear a mo- 
mentVtroiiiparison with the state of Bengal, described in the 
papers laid before Parliament/’ 

.. ^Mr; EIrhinstone enters into a long disquisition of the 
causes which kept this country in a state superior to our 
oldest possessions, amidst all the abuses ^nd oppressions of a 
native government, and on the means for preserving an effici- 
ent police.^’ " 

/ Our system of police produced a closer superintendance, 
the abolition of indifinite confinement: and introduced alto- 
gether a milder and more merciful mode of procedure ; but it 
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was necessary to consider how much our abstaining from such 
tyranny would weaken the hands of the police, and how neces- 
sary it would be to [^ovide a remedy in some more tolerable 
shape. \ . 

After describing ^le alterations introduced in the admh- 
nisfration of criminsin justice, Mr, Elphinstone observes : 
“ The whole of this s^tem is evidently better calculated for 
protecting the innocent from punishment, and the guilty from 
undue severity, than for securing the community by detering 
from crimes. In the certainty and efficacy of punishment, it 
has the same inferiority to the native system, that the police 
has in detecting and seizing offenders.'*' ‘‘ In short it may be 
questioned, whether our system does not occasion as much 
suffering as the native one, but it is spread over a greater sur- 
face, and therefore makes less show, and neither shocks the 
legislator nor alarms the criminal/’ 

After suggesting improvements in the administration of 
criminal justice, and describing the moral character of the peo- 
ple, Mr. Elphinstone observes: “ I do not perceive any 
thing that we can do to improve the morals of the people, ex- 
cept by improving their education. There are already schools 
in all towns, and in many village, but reading is confined to 
Bramins, Banyans, and such of the agricultural classes as have 
to do with accounts. I am not sure that our establishing free 
schools would alter this state of things, and it mighi create a 
suspicion of some concealed design on our part* It would be 
more practicable and more useful to give a direction to the read- 
ing of those who do learn, of which the press affords so easily 
tlie means." 

‘‘ Books are scarce, and the common ones probably ill 
chosen ; but there exist in the Hindoo language many taleaand 
fables that would be generally read, and that would circu- 
late sound morals. There must be religious books tending 
directly to the same end. If many of them were, printed and 
distributed gratuitously, the effect would . without doubt be 
great and beneficial It would, however, be indispensable 
that they should be purely Hindoo. We might silently omit 
all precepts of questionable morality, but che slightest infusion 
of religious controversy would sequre .the failure of the design* 
It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindoos to our 
aid in reforming them, and to qontrpl their vices by the ties of 
religion, whiph are stronger than those of law By nmintainipg 
and purifying their present tenets, at the same time that wa 
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ewTigbten their under^tiDidingis^ we shall bring them nearer to 
that standard of perfection ih which all concur in desiring that 
they should arrive while any attack on th^ir faith, if success- 
ful, might be expected in theory as is /found in practice "to 
Shhke their reverence for all religion, 4nd t'l set them free 
from those useful restraints which even » superstitious doctrine 
irhpoBeS on the passions.'"^ ' 

Mr. Elphrnstone had proposed thj^t two lack of rupees 
should be set aside for religious purposes including two colleges. 
'There was originally in the Peshwa^s time a sum of five l ick 
of rupees, set aside for purposes of religion and education, but 
the institution had degenerated into a Riving of alms. It was 
now proposed that /id, 000 rupees which ha^d been conferred 
On proficients in Hindoo Divinity, should be allotted to those 
most skilled in more useful branches of learning, law, malhemsi- 
ticks, &c. and a certain nhmber of professors might be appoint- 
ed to teach (hose sciences/' Theae means, with the circulation 
of a few will-chosen books, iiuch as t believe are now printed 
in Calcutta; would have a better and more extensive effect than 
a regular College, and Would cost much less to the government. 
1 shall therefore avail myself of the permission formerly^ given 
to the, and ^ut such an establishment in train/' 

The authoiilies by whoin civil ju'^tice was administered 
ware the following ; — In the country the patail, over him the 
man\ltltdar, arid sirsoobadars ; and above all the Paishwa and 
his minister; jageerdars administered justice in their own 
laiids; the great ones with little or no interference on the part 
of the government. In some towns there was a judicial officer, 
called the Nyace Desh, who tried causes under the Palshwa’s 
authority, and any person whom the Paishwa pleased to autho- 
rise; might conduct an investigation, subject to his Highness's 
Confirmatiob.^' 

Though a government officer endeavotrfed himself to set- 
tle the dispute, and though it rested with him to decide wheti»er 
br hot ihe cafee required a punchayet, yet it was reckoned 
grbsa injustice to refuse one on a question at all doubtful, and 
tt Was always reckoned suffibieut ground for ordering a new 
fnves.tifeatiofi where there had been no puhehayet." 

dupchayet may therefore be norisMered the great 
ihst^mWtm^h^ administration of justice, and Jt Is of conse- 
t^ueiiee to deterhiihe how the assembly was constituted, what 
were its powfer, and What its hiethbu bf prbcefedlhg, and en- 
forcing or procuring the enforcement of its decrees/' 
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Mr Elphinstone enters largely into all these subjects of 
enquiry and into the defects and abuses of the judicial system 
of theMarattas. \ 

‘‘ But with all tlf^se defects the Maratta country flourish^ 
ed, and the people seem to have been exempt from some of the 
evils which exist under our more peifect government. There 
must, therefore, have \)een some advantages in the system to 
counterbalance its obviotis defects, and most of them apjiear to 
me to have originated in one fact, that the government although 
it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means 
of procuring it for themselves. The advantage of tliis was par- 
ticularly felt among the lower orders, w >0 ^re most out of 
reach of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected under all 
governments. By means of the punchayet they were enabled, 
to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves, 
and it happens that most of the objections above stated to that 
institution do not apply in their case 

The patail of the village was afraid of exercising oppres- 
sion, and so were the members of a punchayet, in view of those 
amongst whom they lived — the whole community were likely 
to know the merits of the case, the member of the punchayet 
of to-day might become the plaintiff or defendant before a si- 
milarly constituted tribunal to-morrow ; and as the members 
of the court were kept from their usual occiipalion pending its 
deliberations, there was little probability of unnecessary delay. 
But although the punchayet was sufficient protection to the in- 
dividual from the oppression of his neighbour, it was no pro- 
tection of the people against the strong hand of power, and 
they had nothing else to rely on than the hope that their rulers 
would see that was for their own interest that they should 
prasper. 

Mr. Elphinstone enters on a comparison of the advantages, 
or otherwise of the native plan with those of the Adawlut and 
concludes. ** 1 his view of the Adawlut is taken from the re- 
ports drawn up in Bengal, and it is* passible that many of the 
defects dt-sciibed may originate in the Revenue System, tn the 
volumruousness of the Regulations, or in other extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, a supposition which appears to be suppoited by 
the state of the Courts under Bombay, where most of the evils 
alluded to are said to be still unfek, but enough will remain to 
satisfy us that the chance of attaining or approaching perfec- 
tion is aS «mall under our OWn plan as under that of the na- 
tives; that on either plan we must submit to many inconveni- 
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4 snces anr] many abustes, and that no very sudden improvement 
is to be . looked for in the actual stute of things. If this, be 
the case, it bec' nies of the first conseouence to cherish what 
there is good in the existing system, an/ to attempt no innova- 
tion that can injure the principles noyin force, since it is un- 
certain whether we can introduce bettertia their room.” 

** I propose therefore that the niutive system should be 
siill preserved, and means taken to lemove its abuses and re- 
vive its energy. Such a course will be more welcome to the na- 
tives than any entire change, and if it should fail entirely, it is 
never too late to introduce the Adawlut.” 

Such are the opinions of Mr. Elphinslone after some 
years’ experience in the management of the Poona territory. 
After various suggestions for the improvement of the Maratta 
system the report is concluded in these words. 

^^ ’\ o sum up the effects of our Revenue, Police, and Ju- 
dicial systems, we have, in^ Revenue, lighter, more equal and 
more certain assessment, less peculation and consequently less 
profit to the Agents of Government. In Police more attention 
and . more vigour, but less violence and so far less efficiency. 
In Civil Justice the great change is that government has tak u 
on itself the whole responsibility of protecting people’s rights, 
but there is more form, more purity, more delay in some cases, 
and less in others. In Criminal Justice more system, more 
scruples, more tiials, more acquittals, more certain punishment 
for all Climes except robbery, and for that both legs ceitain and 
less severe.” 

The Satlara territory had continued under the same 
system of management as the rest of the territories conquered 
from the Pesbwa. It has already been mentioned that tiie 
Raja ascended the thro' e of his ancestors on the 9th of May 
iSiS On the 25th of September 1819, a treaty was conclud- 
ed with H. H. and ceriain territories ceded to him. These to 
be held in subordinate co-operation to the British Government, 
and the Raja to be guided in all matters by the advice of the 
Political Agent at his Court. His military force neither to be 
increased nor diminished without consent. To forbear from all 
ifitereoitfse with foreign states, except through, the Political 
Agent, the possessions of Jageeidars within the Sattara territo- 
ry were taken puder the protection of the British Government, 
together possessions of the Raja df Akulkote,. the 

Pui»t SucheW, the Prittee-nidhee, and the Jageer of the Duf- 
flayg in the pergnnnah of Jhutt. 
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In 1820 the territory of Sattara yielded about 15'lack of 
rupees and when under full cultivation, it was supposed' that it 
would yeild 1 8,00,00(1 

In March 18 2 ll^r. Chaplin observes: In my late tour 
to the southward I ha^ an opportunity of personally witnessing 
the general prosperity I and good order that prevailed through- 
out the Raja’s district, and the satisfactirm which was shewn 
by all classes of the people towards H, H. Government and 
the existing system of management. 

“ The Raja was warm in expressing how sensible he was 
of the kindness and consideration which Captain Grant had 
uniformly observed towards him, both publicly and privately ; 
and I took my leave of him, impressea with a very favourable 
opinion of the good sense and judgement, and the respecta- 
bility of the acquirements which H H. evinced, both at this 
interview and on the occasion of a vidt, at which I received 
a»id entertained H. H; on the following day.” 

On the 5th of April 1821, the entire management of the 
Sattara territories was transferred to the Raja, and in 1829 
the Governor of Bombay describes those territories as being 
well governed, and the Raja himself as doing justice to the 
trouble that had been taken with his education. 

Whatever may be thought of the poli'-y which led to the 
sacrifice of so large a portion of our territorial conquests from 
the Peishwa, for the support of the Sattara family, we have at 
least so far as the interest and welfare of the people of the 
country are concerned, no cause of regret. The territory it- 
self is of that limited nature which may be considered more in 
the right of an estate or family possession than of a dominion 
— the administration of the affairs of such a territory is appa- 
rently within the scope of the native mind, and we will most 
probably find the people of such countries the happiest and 
most prosperous in India. It is only in extensive possessions 
such as^ Hyderabad, Nagpore, Gwalior, Mysore, Oude, 
where the management extends beyond the compass of indi- 
vidual control, that native administration proves so prejudicial 
to the interests of the people. It then becomes necessary to 
trust to the management of others; and, supposing the native 
ruler himself to have the welfare of his people at heart, it musr 
be doubtful whether in the present demoralized condiUon of the 
people of this country he can imd instruments who are trusts 
worthy or likely to second his own intentions. 

In founding a small state for the Sattara Raja the British 
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Gttvernrnent had in view.** the further object of providing for a 
portion of soldiery of the couatiy, whose habits might be 
unsuitable to our service, and likeM'ise ot/ retaining some of the 
qiv4l sttid religious orders, whom it migii^be difHcuU to dispose 
of under our own direct government.” < 

The possessions of the Puiwarder^ Appah Dessac, &c. in 
southern Maratta countiy yield a r/venuO of about twenty 
lack a year— fof these the Governor of Bombay observed ni 
Ji^‘^29: ** I was surpiised to find from the most minute inquiry 
how comparatively hulethe chaiacter of the rulerjdepended on 
that of the chitf. Bat the principal leason of this I tli'‘Cover- 
ed to be ip the village sy^Jiem being preserved complete, and the 
almost invariable usage of the local officers (even to the high^ 
eat) being seldom ever changed. Many ol the firicst di^tncts 
have manalutdars aad other officers, who have succeeded to 
those duties like an inheritance. The consequence is that all the 
money made in the districts is spent inithem.” 

“ Whastever may he the reason, it is impossible not to ac- 
knowledge the fact that the towns 4ind tillages under these Ja- 
geerders, are in a belter condition than any in our provinces in 
the Deccan ; apd notwithstanding the impression of some to 
the contrary, I must from all 1 saw and heard,. be of opuuon 
tliht justice is, in most cases, administered in a way full as 
satislaeiorj to the inhabitaats as under our improved system.” 

No one has had a belter opportiinLiy of comparing these 
things than Mr. Thackeray, who observes, ** We may, 1 think, 
infer from the flourishing state ^of some of the Jageers, where 
the government is paiiiarchal, and where the machine of state 
seems do work imperceptibly, that the simplest ,form of admi- 
nistration is best adapted to this countty. The Ja(*eerd'iis 
have, however, certain advantages which we never shall pps- 
eess. They require less revenue and pan afford better leims 
tooi)ic4r ryuts. Their > managers are >generally their friepds and 
i:elatians, who Ifve and die 4n the <>ounlry they mapage, apd 
lo0ksasmnch to their own popularity with Ahe ryot .as to the 
tkvor^jof the Jageerdar.” / 

/rTlie first effect df eur adminisjtrariofiiOf. the Poona territory 
wuilJM^itiQrease ofieuUivation and an appearance of increased 
prosperity. iThis perhaps arose in some degitee from the addi- 
tidn.^ afforded to the people, and ffkim a alight accu- 

uinlation ofiw^apital in the bands *af tUecuhivatmg classes, who 
escaped the exactions of >tbe <Mafatta Gavernmeut in the laat 
year of its rirtc, and were not to the fuU extent suJyected to 
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those of their new mesters for the ftrst few years after the 
chang^e, cuUivatK>n increases in In«litt.iuot;e rapidly than |>opn-' 
latiun. This had ah injurious effect on prices, whilst the de- 
mands of Governmei|t conUni^ed to increase with increase^ 
cultivation — capital was rapidly drawn out of the country, and 
notaitlistaoding constat remissions, and the utmost anxiety on 
the part of the British government to uphold prosperity^ there 
is little doubt that the Whole of the Maratta country was at the 
end of the fifth or sixth year reduced to a degjree of pov^^ 
winch It had not known under it^ former tulers. There was 
no employment, and little provision for the upper classes-— the 
manufactures of rich kiukabs, clothes and other things which 
the expenditure of the native government and of these classes 
formeily went to support, disappeared with them,, and I suppose 
that few who were employed in that country, or hnew the sofj* 
timents of its inhabitants, will deny that the thoughts and pkayi 
ers of all were turned towards Bajee Rao, the i e-establishment 
ot whose rule, it was believed, could alone lestore them to tWr 
former prospmty. Remissions had nevertheless been made 
with no sparing hand—until, as was Said, the new conquests 
cost the Bombay government nineteen lacks a-year, and 
that government must long since have become bankrupt, 
had not the Bengal tresfury been open to it. Whether 
the condition of the people of that country has improved 
in the last few years, our Bombay friends will perhaps tell 
_H3. There is no doubt that such has been the impoverish- 
ing effects of our system Of admimstradon on the opposite 
coast, that in the northern Cirears thousands of our subjects 
perished last year of famine, whilst rice < was selling from fifteen 
to twenty seers per rupee, nmther is there any doubt that tho 
inhabitants of those provinces flocked in great number? fp fho 
Nizam’s: where, although prices were still higher (in the pro» 
portion in the end of 'May Of 10 to 19) they either founil 
employment, or that the people of the native state hed 'tfae 
means of supporting them, whilst those Jiving under our own 
rule had not.* It was well known to eveigf body at Hyd^bad 
that, although grain Was thero «t ^minq cates, the Ni^iip's>go- 
vernment, and the people of 'tii» fed daily, in additidn to 
their own jpoor, some thousando of StMting wretches, from dm 

. 1 . j i a * 

* 1 titittk .Vk* tli« mtj^f aUeiMiuiit hud intaemd 

effects of a /amiyif at, Alasalipalanif fod toporlateoded (he impoi^Vjltiaio 'grefp 
thirty i^ears ago. coinidera ibat the were then better able to 

ogalDst pricee at dve etere per rupee thed thn itow are at hRaee. 
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OMtiptt&y's coonlty. > Boek one saftpoM that under such 
oiMiitttk^elBk tihu peojple the NtkdMi'k country would have 
gone to oeedt for support io tike Compsns^s ? Yet the former 
tckfitorjr ft pOcliafM at this day the wont governed in India. 

JtAle 90. 

Mrkofts.— The ftuaily efthe preftent Rt^a shems to have 
rtMtlkt BAtOrsl course ahonlt ^ebe^nihg of the 13tk century, 
w^Mk dke admioietiAdee wee tsutpod by the minister then in 
P 0 %pr. ^he falkily of tho minister was again supplanted by 
filter iti Rie sooiMt f^rioces remained as pageants 

itt« mO hWH^ Of ttiOSb succesiire umrrpers and rulers until the 
cOuMmstOf Alysore by tife Oritish ou the 4th of May, 1799. 
A|t w AfSriug to assaiue to oumOlvM Ute rights and powers of 
CldH^drOrS^ we loohod (here as in other in^nces) for a de> 
scendaut of ^ family vr(d<dt bad been deposed a century be- 
fore, dud feiCbd a cfartd ef^^earawfage. On the 32nd of 
JlMte ^hbehild srak raised to tbrooe, and territory calculated 
te yifeld 13,^4,OdO pagodas wksveded to him. He agreeing to 
pay flmiB ^hi territory, die yearly sum of seven lack of pagodas 
fi^ the mafuteimtiee of a s«b(ddm|y force for the defence of his 
coltinfry, and afteidrsrds st'q^latiog to furnish four thousand 
horke te serVe tritli the BH(^ nrtpy. This arrangement evi- 
dently belongs to the infoncy Of our 'pracdce in treaty-making, 
SiUd of «UY neq^uahttaiiee Vridr the character of the rulers of 
^k Cetfntry. 

vtdne of the territory ceded to Mysore, however, 
nhtder-estitiiated in the’Seheduieto tlKifcreuty — it is supposed lo 
more eforrecdy ntsitedat simy la^|>er annum— so that the 
smh retaaaiinng toi'- tfaigt State afmr the -payment of the British 
s«lhki%, %a« nbmMtjtbirty'five lacks, v^Ist tmvuory yielding 
simiy bOkpvrus 'odnd^enl to im maoagomeot^the British Go- 
vigiignelit Nnenting^f^^ imdtf dm rigjlit ’of Controlling the Raja 
in 'khk.t)WdmiidktWiiimt ^ the of his mi^o- 

of 4akhlgtlie<adtiidnMtraUoo into its'own bands. 
ji|bairiOfH;l|r^»er Cfonrernnmat, Ptx>m&ak, was ap- 
lyidmifiBttradoa >o|^tbe*adyrs of Mysore, during 
coaghitied'ib thlsokpadlity distiAgoished 
l^ftl^ ‘S tp pp ^ ur. iaMgi^^-Omd tftiftltfor which under the 
dp i ' mw;dM i ^^t^|d tbeen sotroinfpK^ionsj vd which had point- 

chatge. , 




1 wi'me trtrkon.for stach a 
IB 'his admfniistrailon the entire 


confidence of^t 'very temaiksUe men, who -were during the 
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p^iod of bis power, Residents iq Mjioxe^oad in S(»8te««Mpscts 
bis colleagues io itp QoTerAiii]ebt-v>-d«t}Qeles. Wilks, nmi 

Webb—his raeasurM commaoded tb« npftiause and fuclaufdtioa 
of the Supreme GOTemmentit and of tiie snbqBdbate Gotfern* 
ment of Madras, tc^wbose raanagement was lefttbeooiutrol of 
our political relation 9 \witb MjstHre. 

Great traiMjuttUtx reisned In M^ore dOrhig the adminis- 
tration of PooTtaeah, wMcn wobld have been very eetaaritable, 
consideiing the turbulent character of thp bopuladon of that 
country, had not his power be^ supported by a vety effictent . 
British force stationed srithib die territory. ' 1 cannot spea^ OS 
to the nature of Poomeab's re^enhe admln'istraUon, ifbich was 
believed however, to be very beneficial to the country. 9nt the 
courts of justice established by Outfit, were Of a very remaricable 
order, and have been cdnridered tb offel' good jihodets"fbr‘ par 
imitation, when it becaitie necessary a sjcond rime to intei^^e 
that authority, which we had reserved to ourselves by treaty, 
to save the people of Mysore firom the oppression Of their 
rulers. But the most remarkable cttcumstanoe In the biiOoiij 
of Poorneah’a admiaistrarion, is llie vkit sbm of money' 'whfien 
he amassed la the eleven years and a half of bis role, attunjot- 
ing I believe to nbeot seventy lack of Pagodasi Supp08in|' 
the revenue of Mysoire to havd been siKty lack of rupees — fiie 
whole turn at his dispos^, after paying the stibsidy, that is 
two hundred and eighty one lack, tronld nhve been four hun- 
dred and eight lack; that he should have saved from this sunt 
two hundred and forty-five tack, and 'expended in his adminis- 
tration only one hundred add sixty-ibfee, is f bbtjeve unprece- 
dented, so fhr as our acqnain'tanee goes, in i^e history of this 
country, and perhaps in that of any other country. This Suni 
however, ihougfi bearing sb large a j^roporlion to the amonpt 
at Poorneab's disposal, was Kttle mote than a third of the whole 
Revenue of Mysore. It is a brodf to bf hrhat May be done 
b^an avaricious ruler, ba^ibg nndbr bur prfiteerion, bod yriio 
has not a standing army to nurintaiit. ' It cbirinttts odffiy ’eiMd|^ 
with the twelve Idck saVbd by Mr.'Jenldna at Vtsgpbrew'Wvbn 
years, out of a Revbnue of &teb1randied Md fifty-foUl' Ikbkv 
How BO small'a twMiatitna owd'iMf'fiMiMd a territory cottld bw 
such a drain in so shott a period bf rihlh,'ll is^fllattlt tottndi^ 
stand i and this single fhot pCriMps spdakS velaMes in favMp M 
the administMtiba of Hyder liila ^ppoo or of some 
rolets. 
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*' Besides the nsttirat desire to ettsia the possessioh of poirer 
which belhpj[^ to eveiry meh of proper embi’?ton, the young Raja 
ot Mysote k iaid to have evinced, at a vety/early period, uttlisu- 
al impatience at the thraldont in which he was kept by Poorne- 
ah,' arising partly from the conduct ofHiis minister, towards 
himself, partly from the circamStance / f the minister having 
been Tippoo's Dewair, and partly frptn Ae knowledge which he 
had of tlie extent of the snfFerings of former Members of his 
own faipily tl)rough jthe uanrpatioTts of former Dewans. 

, But however this^may he, he assumed the reins of Govern- 
meni in the early part of 1813 when in We eighteenth year. 
High hopes tWere at fifst entertained'tbat this Pnnce, who had 
been, t^urated under the eye of the most distinguislied of our 
Rodents, and undei the guidance of the ablest minister that 
India has seep of our seleedoo, would have done honor to the 
high stetior^ to which it was his good fortune to be raised. But 
these hopes were hardly {SOotter formed than blighted. It was 
immediately discov^ed that the Bajah^s education bad been en- 
tirely neglected, and that he was totally unfit for, and unwor- 
thy of the station to .which be bad been rused throitgb our pow- 
er, “at so great nsaiwifice to ourselves, , We have in other' parts 
of Indie Been guardian mothers, hoth^nahaira) and jby adoption, 
depressing thp rising enengtes, withholding, eddcation Oom, and 
even pandering to the viqjes of dwir own sons, for the purpose 
of prolonging their OW?* power ; and it would not be very sur- 
prising if the Regent of Mysore should be found to have acted 
the same parti towards bis youngsoKeieigaforthesameua- 
worthy .purpose; at. least we know it is a game that has 

be^ pmy)^ in higher and better piapes — and it is one against 
which It is the iptensst, and shpuld be the dpty of the British 
Government tp guard during imaQrities.in tike States m alliance 
with it. , - ; , ? , 1 , » t - . » r , . 

^ Mpto oftl}e pi^fligacy of the Rajah’s* after life may of 
tra^d to neglected ed^atam, to temptatiosv and lo 
tl^i^j^pus n^jta^’ in , which his youth wa# spent. Kin all 
cpft(dt^<^^,af..,liG^ (^^dpcjudop he saokofi^.ofeuch paramdunt 
imptMsilp^ R^w innqi^MjisiiiHy.igf^ as we 

<§j*mfCfle§l/ag<5je1^«j|tn4,r«jKdt'^p^ the 

.dspexias; 09 .thj^wfl^aad*!^ tmoper of one 
>W>W> fphdiaod»h«iift,BnhsplMly 
^ cmptrips j.,nnd, through 

the adopted rwad support^ • under, our 

supredhipy, uiore now than .in any 1 former period of its history 
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— the evil in this as most other cases ties Oh the surfab^ — 
where is the remedy ?^-ahd how is it t6 be a|(iplied ? ' ^ 

Whatevei efreets*{|thh hoarding disbositidn of Poorneal^ 
may have produced on ^e cOtadiiion of the people Of Mysore, 
or whatever his motives may have been in acbumnlating so 
large a sum of money, mere is no doubt that it precipitated his 
own downfal ; fbr the possession of such wealth became at a 
very early age an object with the Rajah, and with those unworthy 
favorites in whose society his youth had been passed ; who no# 
influenced his conduct bv.theu evil Councils, and administered 
to hi<t worst passions. Poomeah was not likely, after having 
exercised supreme power for so long a period, to take a share 
in any ministry that might have been formed under the Raja’s 
control, nor was the profligate young Rkjah likely t6 take to his 
councils a virtuous monitor like PoUmeah. The an^ry discus* 
sions which took place at the period of the Rajah’s assumption 
of powei may, too, be supposed to have rendered future recon- 
ciliation impossible, and the ex-minister hardly survived his 
dowufal a year. / i - 

The control exercised over Poorneah by tbe Resident at 
Mysore, was not of that efleetual nature to edabie any Uhe to 
give a very minute or detailed account of the results of this form 
of administration on the condition of the people, add this is the 
more to be lamented, since this system and the beueflts believed 
to have arisen from it, ‘hdve been so often referred td as a fit 
model for our guidance und^r similar biiUpiUstances elsewhere. 
It is probable that the suj|cess 6f the Mysoie scheme lod to the 
secret article in the treaty of ISO^, rendering the office of the 
Baroda minister permanent. Therb is no ddhbt that Lord 
Hastings had in view an imitation of the Mysore schetne, when 
was desired in 1818 to limit the power of the Residelft at ^ag-> 
pore, and to leave the administration in the hands of a minister 
acting under 6uf* control -Sir John 'Malcolm’s support of 
Tantea Jogue in the* Indore admioistratibh, was professedly an 
imitation of the Mysore scheme. But neither in the Mysore 
nor the Indore 'arrangement can the atiCCesSCf the minister’s 
measures bekf'U InoroeUt’s cothpu^ou'’ with' the adminisihitioii 
o^Mr. JenkidS* at Nagpore, or ^ilh that c^onddcted by fapfa)!^ 
Graht %t Sattara under the controPof Mr. EiphitlstoUe and Mr, 
Chaplin.' The object In aH four instances Was the sam'e— th| 
proteetion df'‘the peOplC ‘durink-miuorities, ih (Aises wHetb,*w 
the right uf conquest, we mi^t navb retained possession of %e 
country for Oilrsetves, but where^ we chose to re-establish a 'ni- 
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tive ruler. The eminent success which attended oar own mea* 
sures both at Nagpore and Sattaiat an^ thalastii^ benefits 
which the people of those conntries have derived from the con- 
tinnanoe. by dteir own nilers/ of the nystein oursoad by us, 
tarn the scale' ttDiaeastttably inpui;fa^r; and leave ho doubt 
as to what should hereafter be doneun^^r similar circnmstances. 
Compared with these, the system adopted at Phortpore on the 
restoration in 1826 must^o be considered tp have failed The 
attempt to eondnct'the poministration under the regency of the 
tjoeen mother, and throioAh ministers actiitg under our protec- 
tion, hardly lasted eight months The measores of the Ministry 
Which has been acting under our support have certainly not 
heed so beneficial to tbs country f whilst they have been consi- 
dered as much our own { and |(orthrin> yrhethergood or bad, 
we have had as nauch credit or blame in the estimation of the 
peojple, as if dtey had originated more directly with our own 
polfitoel agent. What is to follow on the withdrawal of our 
interference at fihurtpere> whetl^r the present ministers will 
keep their place, whether the Rajah has been brought up in habits 
of bbsiness ; ' whether, his <fdacfifiion has been conduct in a 
manner to admit of his un^taking with advantage the direction 
of affairs i or whether Ranji^ Imrat Kuur and ItUr &votites Janee 
Beyjnaib and Mr. Wright, wifi return to power, yet rentains to 
be seen: all that ianow g^imn, is, diet the present system will 
terminate, leaving the Bhurtpore State indebted twenty Irichs of 
rupees to the Bibheh .Govarpmenf; w^lst in the eight years 
which is has lasted, hardly aiikn snn^iU have been paid* 

The other great ii^tance of intemrence on onr part, first 
to support a amdster in uncontrolled tmd unfiimted power, and 
then to protset'tbe people from lUl tfia ills, yrbich such a state of 
eiungs was almost sure to prodnee, itiS'iny ihtsntiQn to discuss 
' in a separate paper. Observing Qoly in this pl^ce tliat each 
step in our progress there« has fieen m direct op^itioa to the 
Will of the prince, and jn breach of ^e oaost sacred engage- 
ments. 

It is perhaps hardly to be expected, that under any system 
pf education, oric'any state of society, diiiehf^e m inmor- 
^ot jhmedans (»nbe emruiiisd to a yondt of'^n^n* Mr. 
Fmitia tiimwas C^uuiQeltor of the'ExcheqiUerutSS, and first 
..jbwd of tha treasury biffoie hO-wns 24. i^t even fingland, 
sha'w Hi geuiof, ha* ph^l^uo^ few.iifcp hun; and 
neilher he nor any one else has exercised,' or msy expect to 
enercJBe^’thoaevnfimited powers over their feHow-men, which 
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the British Government of 1812, entrusted \o 4 ie,ignor» 9 t and 
depraved Rma of Mysore. It was not the Resident’s faujt, if 
the power of doing evU was left to him — for the reports of 
officer to his Qovernnwint, contained every thing that copld be 
desired to be known of ithe Raja’s conduct, and it needed no 
prophet to foresee, evt^n m the first year of his power, the 
course which lie was destined to run. Non«interfeience even 
in a case where we had the right to interfere, and when the 
exercise of that right was so obviously required to direct the 
measures of mir youthful ally, and to save his people from 
the worst of evils, was hoiyever strictly enjoined; advice 
was to be ofiered only in a diape which was the least 
likely to be offensive to the Raja, or calculated. to injure 
him, or lower his power in the estimation pf his people. 
The relation of the British Government towards the state of 
Mysore, was deemed to have been materially chfi^ged from^ the 
period of the Raja’s assumption of power, during the administra* 
tion of Poorneah, we held ourselves to the guarantee to lbs Raja 
for the good conduct bf the Mttiister, but foom the period when 
this condition of things terminated^ wp h^eld oursejvea to be 
released from lesponsibillty ; and bound to permit the kaja to 
wminister the affairs of hi$ country in his own way. Rf;- 
sident still continued to Jkfep ntaunvernmeut informed 
course which the Raja wAs running at Mysore. iQp wat sur- 
rounded by low and depravbdiaen,^9Wn pureuito continued 
of the most profligate and abandoned descnptjon.the instruments 
employed in the admjnj^gpration of the countiy were suoii as 
might be expected to'i^ng frpm so corropfod a source; the 
condition bf the coonUy necessarily deteriorated under such 
management; the whole of the treasurq accumulated under the 
administration of Poorneah pad already been^ dissipated t the 
army and public estobljishments, fell largely info arreaif; apd 
discontent and disaiEfocbon began nvery appear. JThe 

Raja through the whelp of this period re»fote^,t^ inter, forence 
of the Resident in the conduct of his affairSt trusting app|irot)tly 
tt> the reluctanoe which be ki^vr the C^i^oittontfo have evin- 
ced towards ippe|4Dg such ^ , '.j 

. At Jast,«m» ji|i knbwh d^tdars or Mysosuled^SIr 
Themas Munru ikm ih {1,825. H^if^Angieni of a reynlupou ijn 
that codntry, orut distarhancea in the inlaid army of Mysotp., 
whilst so iuany,<f, htlt own. fottiOis were ; engaged in afoee^ 
war, lyere safficieWt. to awahhu nU apprehensions. The heat 
informed writer, )!6at i|)i,tha4pdf*<» tbiese discusaiooshmi ep- 
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peared, observes, “ The independent States that are scattered 
ev^fly where about our dotnihtoni who will he.'tKe subjects ot in-. 
teriereiice ate the canker at our heart. 1 1 ever we suffer^ any 
considerabie reversed, hr dre placed in depressing circumstancet.,. 
we'shall havb reason tbte^et that wd‘ preserved towards them 
a delicate faith.” iSir * TliOnftis Munr^s presence in Mysore 
produced forage good efrecU, and lowas then hoped, that 
the advke \¥hi6fi 'he personally to the and the 

danjger whieh he showed hini, rhulf necessarily result to the 
stability ol' his own power, from continued mls-government in 
bb eouniry, and negiecl of hiS army, would leave a labtj g 
impresdiOn'’^ on his mind/ But the evil was ibo deeply seal* d, 
and of to6 fotig standing to be removed by such means ; vhe 
danger towards oufselVes terminated ^with the retuin of our 
^ariby from the Burmese wa> ; and nothing mme effectually ’ is 
then done, than to require the Raja to fdrhish accounts of h.s 
receipts and dldbursement^Sp Which proved just as ' false and 
useless here, as they have inVariahly done elsewhere. 

' 'Things very ’ soon retiirhedto their former condition, and 
as tlm i^d advice of SirT^tnas Munro, could hardly bfe 
expedi^d td Make any lastfoglihpreasion on such a mind as that 
of thd^Raja df M^sord, they gradually' proceeded from bad liafy 
' hhtil thd pddple findmg that there was no othe^r redress 
fdi^iliefai’anifbid evils, Whl^h^they^had so fong endured, at last 
thohgKf df iHe ^iurdl ex^dflhi qfredfesEiiihg : their own wrongs. 
Co^Watfotas ‘iici«rdldgl;jf fdHned In ml parts of llfysoie, 
bilt naturally 'at fi'rs't 'in thb'se m'oifi rembt^ iropi the seat of 
pUwUr, 'or the least accessible to w^l^pps of the state — Ica- 
abfs in India wUl'beVer be tiranting to place themselves at the 
thefr ibltoWrs, aad ib assume ihe iosignia of power, or 

cinala A* 'Vlf/ aVn AAti S-ltA 


al^fit''^'e' middle 18B0>^the for'eiif, and ‘^aiitifal district 
*,being 'ti|e'firkt w^h^'OTjtifir operation. 
J!^^Ui%i^1b|^4!>ciliaddU*^QCof jldlicession resorted 

Itr^mp^'govero'i^ew&' mft iftn st^erlqftll 'W i»eople 

wlrfi ot*^ tb6 ibw btahffliig^ 'ffilir ^mpliwtl bai^eS' tod , long^ 
dwi^^ed, they had 'heW, top, ofte'n* ^Wed by false 
prbfuTsbs^ td ' ie easily conciMte^ Tn 'tujU7 
demands bn tlifeTr govefninent wnl^^di^uld, Rather he granted 


VI rv^uiiy, muy ucish uieii: purposes*, vyiiucss me 

rdhdtrkkSle instances df iTitteo ^e'f'r and of lludoo Bu'gut, 
wi^n^*ihh 'last fhw'yeate at the.'yerV ^fesof oar capital! 

f lU'' . T. , ^ sniom#s#'l TTrkrsrlw 


rn^%yt6¥l?UHc’pedbfo' fouhd^a1«i<J^'lVh wtsdh named Boody 
Bil^^Vtlb.f*'‘^ahd £n ihbhrrlc'&o'iti* headed ny ^ira KDthmehced 
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x^ith safety nor with honor, and the Mysorjs Raja was;iatight 
the lesson, that a toue of defiaJnco may by .toisgov€rnmeiit,:^l>e 
roused in an iadustrio^l and pteaoeable peasantry, whieh 
eftemiiiate spirit, his depraved and enervated . mind, was but ' 
tie calculated to meet, (fr to tiaderstand, * i , 

The government troops were not in temper to.actwillr^ 
cordiality against their fellpw suflFerers. The Raja was too well' 
aware of this and at a vei*y early: period of . the distorbances, 
called for the aid of British troops to second the efforts of hiS' 
own in quelling them. The J>^wan first took the.field^ the Raja 
afterwards, accompanied by the Resident ; more for the purpose 
of conciliating than coercing the. people. But the e^vil, had 
reached a height which placed the remedy far beyond their 
power, and the opposition of the people jed to measures of 
severity on the part of the Raja, and his .afiicers which at the 
time were said to be of unusual . atrocity, dnd calculated to en-^ 
hance and perpetuate rather than allay it. / ^ * 

The next step was to summon British o6Scer^ and British 
troops to the scene, and towards the beginning of the rainy 
.son of .1831 a large forca wa$ employed in the Nuggur distWet, 
The British troops were hut little opposed^ the inmirgeuts gene-^ 
rally permitting them to pass through, .the jungle^ unmolested, 
and reserving their fire fotthoaeof Mysore. It was evident that 
the confidence of the people. had been entirely forfeited by their 
rulers, and in conformity with the stipulatiftos^of treaty, the 
thority of the Raja was set aside, and Commissioners appointed- 
by the Governor Gener^, to administer the country in His 
Highness’ name, W 

A new experiment was. in this respect tried by the Gover- 
nor General. Heretofore, , trusts of this de cription bad been 
reposed generally, if: not always,. in individuals* < In' the Oud^ 
Territory, the Carnatic, in, Malwa, Poona, Nag:pore, and HydrU- 
bad, individual officers had beeitemployedin^similar duties with 
distinguished success — and although men ofthitir stamp lire now 
liardly to be found in the service^ for as. Mr. iRusaetl has weR 
obsei yed “ it is with faculties as with commodities, the produc- 
tion depends upon the demands” yet persons equal to all the 
duties which that;6taU9«i required^ might Jtill have been, fpund.^ 
One commissionelr wa$^ appointed by the Governor General^ the 
other by the Governor of Madras — the one was a Madras 
Civil, the other a Madras Military OfiScer,' and it was evident 
that there were, in the oonstitution of such a Commissian, .many 
of the elements of discord. , » „ ^ 
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Lord Bentinck has wisaiy observe, and Ire is per- 

haps the only person that has made the pbservation,* that the 
tone and spirit of the Mabomnttedan population of Mysore, is 
different from that lahich we find etsewnere in India. In other 
parts we found a fallen Or a subdued daoplo-^l'ore a powerful 
and insolent government;' lately risen it is true, but therefore 
the more intolerant and bigotted. It seemed the last strong 
hold of Mahommedanism in India, and our subjugation of it 
will never, be forgiven by that people. • It w s obvious therefore, 
that . a very delicate task was assigned to the Commissioners, for 
the people'had already had a fdt'eiaate of rebellion, and of war in 
thciioppiieition Which was shown to the Raja. Amongst the first 
•measures of .the Commissioner, however, who assumed charge 
Of'the Mysore territory, were those of resuming certain grants 
of land and money which were supposed to be held on insuffi- 
cient tenures and authority, and tiie discharge of a considerable 
body of troops, both measures^ so far as they went, tending to 
disturb men's.minds, and to throw the sufferers into the arms 
of.thc. already large body disaffected. It is well known that 
the. Commissioners, first 'appointed, never acted together; for 
the junior. Comiatssioner left the field as the senior approached, 
and between those who ne^t exercised authority there, neither 
harmony nor coMiality prevailed.' The senior Commissioner 
id h.is turn, retired from the scene, and it is not improbable that 
these' dissenlioils, among* Ourselves,' tended to enhance and 
Ibster the spirit : of opposiUon which was well known to be 
abroad , in Mysore. At all events tbit great soother of men's 
minds, a revenue settlement, bad not Been given to the country. 
It-, was Jn these dfeumstanees that various attempts were made 
by the, Mahommedan poimlution of - Mysore, and other parts of 

uountryito stir'up ar ^krit of hatred to their Christian rulers, 
,by aedisli^ .them'^^ihupoliating theiv tnosques' and eedgas-— 
.tbat^aii'BborUTe attean^ was made to organize an insurrection 
fiat, the' purpose of <hakiDgpossei(Si(>h of the fort Of Bangalore and 
IhaAraasuretriulchitieoatained-^and it is toot improbable that to 
4tl^;saine «piritt<: ahimacing tfte Mahomtn^an population, may 
twijtraoesLthe necessiiy< we have 'been' ondeir of subduing the 
Qt^^tpripdpality.’ u. so, ndt the least Of the -advantages of 
tihatpeamise will be tfah blow with which, ftira time,' it has struck 
.^OWA jriiat spirit. .'-sl-.i .1^ 

;,;«^,./ido. iMitknDW that any settlement of the revdiue, like that 

vmi p r * 7 -O ■ M ' . ef . M ■ ' 1 ^ . W 

* Vid# KU Lordihip’s me’ifiorial to the Court of Directora. 
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undertaken by Wr. Jenkins in the Nagpore terrirltory, has yet 
been attempted or accomplished in Mysore. Bui of this I am 
certain, that until a r|vetiue settlement has been effected, ahd . 
British officers shall nave’ been appointed to tbe Superinten- 
dence of small and contpact districts, the people of that country 
will never feel that their rights have been secured, or their in- 
terests sufficiently attended to. 

The Mysore country has latterly ^en under the manage- 
ment of Commissioners, in every way calculated to do justice 
to the charge, and now it has the benefit of the superintendence 
of the Governor General himself. A sole Commissioner has, 
too, taken the place of a Commission, — so that we may at last 
expect to see those benefits conferted on the people, which were 
in contemplation when the direction of affairs were taken but of 
the Raja’s hands . — Bengal Hurkaru, 

July 4, 1834. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF INDIA. 

[By Aristobulus Correspondent of the Courier.] 

Proposition 2. — that the system of nouTinterferetiec 
with the pursuits of the people^ so rigidly maintained hjitherto, 
has been attended on their part by as rigid a refraining from 
all improvement; and that the abundant examples afl^tirded 
them of the advantages of civilization, have been almost as 
unproductive of good. . , . , 

It was to be expected, that politicians, who are disciples 
ill the modern school pf economists; and students of the motives 
now actuating men in Europe^ in the concerns of life, should 
calculate upon the presence of the same motives here ; and 
expect this people to make advancement in civilization, and of 
consequence in prosperity, through the influence of example 
and opportunity alone. It; was to be expected, that they 
should pronounce “ a man’s self interest’’— his emulatioii^’^ 
“ his desire of improving his condition”—*^ his love of enjoy- 
ment” — ‘‘ his wants” — “ tastes,” in short his natural d^ire 
of attaining to the greatest, , happiness^” to be imperiotis mo- 
tives, which must force the Natives to burst the ties of projn- 
dice, and, rising from their apathy, tn press forward to a state 
of reasonable existence; upon' their being afforded evidence, 
exemplifying the vast encrease of moral and domestic harppi* 
ness, which civilization brings forth to the nations wooing her. 
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It was to be expected that many also in India would be 
fascinated by doctrines promising so much at so little cost — by 
the satisfactory notion^ that, in proportion they multiplied 
t^ir own enjoyments, they were, doing good by the force of 
their comfortable example ? and that* others should suppose, 
that, by bringing the. products of the industry of England into 
the market of India, they would excite new tastes and a dt‘sire 
of improvement among the Natives,* acquiring wealth them- 
selves the while. 

If it shall be proved that all these hopes are fallacious, 
hieing founded on an erroneous estimate of the Native character, 
let not the reader doubt that many, whose duties have led 
them to a daily intercourse with Natives for twenty years, 
labor under this ignorance ; nor let surprise at this excite him 
to proportionate censure, until a reasonable allowance has been 
made for the difficulty they experience in drawing aside the 
veil which Native duplicity unremittingly places, and redu- 
plicates around men in oflice. Truths, frankly admitted to a 
private individual, of the utmost shrewdness on the part of the 
former* often fails to discover. *With every allowance, how- 
ever, on this account, there is' no small ignorance of the Nidive 
characters still to be accounted for, and to be regretted. 

Whether it his Resulted from principle, from a persuasion 
founded as above, or from neglect, it must be admitte<l that, 
while the people of England haVe been subjected to legisla- 
tive interference vVhich, in various ways, controlled or modified, 
not their pursuit only, but their social, domestic, and personal 
habits evOn~~tbe people of India have been hitherto unincum- 
bered by any interference ; excepting some very cautious inter- 
ference in' the way of education, and any amount requisite for 
fiscal and political purposes. 

With the exception of the scanty fruits of the very limited 
interference in tl\e' way of education aftbrded them, the Na- 
tives of India have, assuredly; undergone in no one respect auy 
the leafet improvement. The* little that has been eftected, 

resulted from what little interference has been practised 
tovmi^^them. The general impression of the Natives, and 
indeed of' many observant Europeans; appears to be,< that the 
extension ■ine BHtish rule over the 'Fr6vinces> and especi- 
He syS|^ of judicature, has induced, not only no moral 
iiiSfpruvemehf^W the: people;* but even that some demoralization 
has* resulted ^ from itv It is cewteeded^ that the Natives, in 
general, arO 'sofiy Judges in questions of morality, and that 
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any ilenioralization is questionable, since the diminution of a 
noii'entity is impossible. Hut no candid person, qualified to 
form a judgment, will affirm, that any moral improvenient is 
traceable among thd people of India generally, beyond the 
litiiits of the influence of a few Missionaries. Jn their habits, 
the writer will affirml there is uone whatever — neither in their 
tastes. In their arts, it has been already shown they are ra- 
ther retrograding than nrtherwise. 

The generalizing spirit of modern philoso^diy, — of that 
portion especially which has been termed Political Economy, 
and honored by the title of a Science, — has tended in no small 
degree to involve [iidia’s question in perplexity. So fascina- 
ting prove its doctrines, so imperative its laws, as to close the 
sight of many a politician to the sad realities of India, to the 
mountains of facts opposed to them ; fiom which turning aside, 
he builds his castle on a molehill ; upon the case of the few 
hundreds in Calcutta whose prejudices are plainly giving way’’ 
after all the ** motives” of the economists, and all the example 
of Europeans ought to have been working good for a century. 
Do such persons forget, that in every large community there 
may be expected some, from a spirit of singularity, some from 
a love of novelty, and some few from superior int'^lligence, 
ready to desert the customs of the multitude ? And is it upon 
this small number, not yet filled up to the proportion in 
other countries, they rest their hopes that, without any other 
appliances the whole mass will, within any period of human 
calculation, be aroused from their torpor, and occupy 
themselves in the rational pursuits of intelligent men ? Lqt not 
the writer be accused of undervaluing the study of the most 
interesting, and important — of any, but divine s«l»jocts— those 
treated of in “ Political Economy.” He must be allowed, 
however, to maintain the opinion, that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, it would be well to designate itthe Hudjy, 
rather than the science.^ of Polilical Economy. If it be, called 
a science, it must be given lawsr: and to ilie mind of every 
statesman the term law conveys the impression of all ihat is 
absolute and irresistible ; whereas the very fdundations upon 
which this study is grounded, are ever liable to change, even 
in the same laud ; and they differ ia every differing sail- 

In the same people and climate the motives for human 
action,^ upon which this study built, are so liable to 
change, that what may be* predicated of one generation, of 
men, often cannot of another. But of countries, climates. 
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and people, differing from each other }n a degree as vast as is 
the geographical distance of India from England, little can 
be adirined in common. . ' << , 

It is very passible toshow that^ whAt to an Englishman 
would 4>e a motive tor exertion, is a motive to the Indian for 
sleeping — that, what the former would propose as an interest- 
ing amusemeiit for the leisure, of the day, is put off by the 
latter as a burdensome duty to. an indefinite to-morrow,’’ — 
that, what tire former values as the first of earthly comforts, 
worthy of soul- wearying efforts for their attainment, are view- 
ed by the latter with a calm indifference, as undeserving of a 
thought — -that while, “ to better his condition'^ is an ever- 
powerful motive to an Englishman,, infatuating hundreds, for 
n visionary prospect, into entering on a life of excitement and 
disease while it is inducing* hundreds to traverse the world for 
wealth — wealth is very rarely sought by the native with the 
ultimate object of improving his conditi on. 

I'he following picture of the family of a Hindoo, whose 
industry and wealth give him a high place of usefulness in 
the dative community, may be taken as a very fair standard 
for comparing the habit of iuduatryji wants, tastes, desires uf 
improvement, &c. of the jtwo nations ; or the motives which 
determine man to pr.odiiceiand enjoy wealth in Edgiand and 
India. 

A Hindoo, whose income is on the advance, does, at the 
most, add a little ghee to his meal of pease, and change his 
body dress for one of finer texture. As far. as his means per- 
mit, he supports even distant relations>; sometimes allowing 
his dependents to encrease to a. large number ; urifess the pros- 
pect of wealth, and of its security, tempt him to hoard. 

Let fud justijce be dque to a remnant of, the best feelings 
of Patriarchal times, when every member had a claim on his 
tfibe^faelings affording a moral les^n to the eucreasing pride 
and of domestic society in England. Upon an en- 

quiry, fiowevcr, into the motive^ ill operation, the truth will 
affprd e^me explanation of this paradox in the morality of the 

two nalions^, . . 

. « The Natiiye has a far lei^ personal, use for his money tlia;i 
an EngU^man beyond a very bumble, subsistence. Hqnce hi^ 
indifference,, if. a servant, at a threatened discharge. Hence 
also the, difficulty of peirsuadiug him to leave, his pwn neigh- 
bourhood*^ ItJa on this account that recruiting in the Native 
ilegular Afmy is attended with difficulty, where, as in the 
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Conapany’s territory, the people Ciin obtain the njeans of 
sobsistence at home ; wlxile the applicants for service in - the 
Provincial Corps often greatly eiceed the vacancies ; altliongh 
the pay and respectaliility of the former are much superiw. 
A Native, whose iiioctne can do more than sustain' him in his 
accustomed style, hail little motive for withholding support 
from connexions, for whom he can feel bnt little attachment. 
With his eticreasing irfeans the number of idlers antong .his 
relatives encreases. He will often allow an able-bodied fel- 
low to hang upon him lor months;— a man, for whom his 
affection is m reality so sliglit, Uiat, for an inducement of the 
smallest scale, he would, too often alas, be guilty of his death 1 
Frequently, though his desire to hoard is great, he is alone 
prevented by fear, lest, his wealth exciting their cupidity, ho 
shouH bo poisoned by these very relations. 8o indifferent is 
he about “ improving bis condition,” tliat, instead of expend- 
ing bis gains as be acquires them, for this purpose, he supports 
the very parties; from whom he is sometimes in fear of his lite ; 
anil the life of any one of whom, excepting perhaps his own 
child, he would sacrifice for a trifte. The whole tribe lives 
together, with a lota, kattora,' dhotee, and haif a aeer of atta 
a niece, but without a thought. This is no rare Case. It is 
most common. It is the case of most natives of substance. 

who are not hoarders. , ' . - . , 

Where the parties are not so lawless, and the prospect of 

hoarding is greater, as in the case of sepoys, and in totyiis, 
the only strong motive of the- native for the acquirement of 

money has its play. . . , c .u ci <r » > u 

The steady persevering industry of the »bron, ounntah, 
and Mahajuo, may then be observed. But its fruits can 
scarcely be perceived, except perhaps in the sMirarree— ni a 
gav palkee, wifh a small retinue ot chohdars, for i^ow arid 
protection. Their wealth is acquired, to be hoarded until 
accumulated to an amount corresponding with their ambition. 

A portion is then squandered in a/ marriage, or other 
ceremonj', rutiees being thrown in thousands to the populace 
indiscriminately; which the Englishman would have long 
since thrown into Circulation among the industrious ot the 
community, while he added their products to the edlnforl iff 
his family ; but which the hoarder had no reasonable wdy OT 
employing; The rest of bis wealth, if not left to a family, is 
equally unproductive ; immured, first for years in a fchCst,* add 
then for ever in a ghat,' or temple— were irreclaimable for 
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any purpose of adetjuate use, it serves only to gratify Uie 
hoarder's religious ambitiotu Such is the cuiiditiou in tnitul 
and body of the superior orders of the whole Hindoo popu-^ 
lation^ eveu in Calcutta itself ; where (he exception, of not 
one in one hundred, but marks the general rule. A relaxation 
of prejudices, and a modification oS cus^toms is to be observed 
in a number, just sufficient to encourage the philanthropic 
statesman to the utmost exertion. They fail in their compli- 
ment to the judgment, taste, and readiness to improve, in this 
people, who speak with admiration of certain natives of 
reBpectabillty having availed themselves, at last, of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by European enterprize, and begun to pur- 
chase some of the instruments of comfort, invariably required 
by gentlemen in civilized life. The writer can only find cause 
for unceasing surprize, that a people, of intellectual powers, 
equal to those of the generality of mankind, should be so far 
behind all other people in appreciating the excellence of alt 
the products of English skill, which any intelligent savage, 
even would value and desire. 

So erroneous hnv6 been the opinions circulated regarding 
the native clia^^acter^ and so. illusive the reliance on ^Mhe 
general laws of human action.'^ The universal desire of 
man to improve his condition." His desire of enjoyment, 
&c. as to lead to the exportation to India of vast quan- 

tities of the products of civilized labor, in the form of prepar- 
ed metals and manufactures', with the confident hope, that the 
natives would purchase them readily. The result proved that, 
with the exception of cotton goods, sheet copper, and some 
iron and zinc, no demand worthy of notice could be excited 
evon by sales at a ruinous discount on prime cost. Npr have 
twenty years' persevering enterprize, on the part of English 
merchants, established any satisfactory demand; nothing a- 
mounting to one-tenth part of what such a populatioja ought 
readily to take. The extent to which the delusions prevailed, 
will be proved by a reference to the speeches of some of the 
leading members of the trading community of England, at 
public, opeetings in London, and some of the commercial towns, 
before the Charter of 1814, one person is, found to hold out 
an unlimited demand for glass; window glass especially ; as 
soon as the obstacles to its introduction .were removed. About 
ten yes.rs after, . a city politician at a London meeting, exhort- 
ed his fellow dealers not to contract their trading in blankets, 
for that dm demand^ m soon as the barrier were thrown down, 
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tifid British goods could jind their tody into the heart df India\ 
would no doubt become enormous^ for, said he, if we allow 
only one of the chpa|:^st 16 shilling blankets a piece for each 
adult in InJiit, the denVand will exceed our utmost efforts of 

supply- . ! * , . 

So long has tl)is deludoo lasted, against the inflexible 
evidence of a glutted and falling market, that, in the year 
163^, a Mr. Felkin of Nottingham, is found to addftss all 
persons interested in the bobbin net trade in these words : I 

“ would Ifere observe that as iio one can say bobbin net may 
not, in ihe event of this monopoly, (the East India Com- 
pany’s) ceasing to stand iii the way of its free export and 
sale, be generally adopted in India and China, so it is a 
‘‘ matter of easy demonstration, that if only every woman at 
the head of every family in India (saying nothing of China) 
were to iKse but one squate of bobbin net a year, the who^Ie 
of the existing machinery of the trade, fnll-handed, andf 
worked eiijhteeri hours a day, would scarcely jprodiiic^ a 
supply sufficient for that market. Worked at that rate, 
“ otir production would be tinder 30 millions of yards a year,' 
and there are upwards bf 27 ibillions of mothers in piir 
Indian possessions.’^ And he pioceeds to say, ‘‘ ithe 
writer of these remarks feels, that the evils confemptated 
as likely toi result from increase of machinery, and conse- 
querit over production ai'e too i^^rious not to demand 
a careful and candid consideration ; and is confident,' 
that dll will be corivinCfed oh r^flectfion, that rather thaii 
^‘attempt to d^cry the increase of the power of pVoduc- 
“ tion, it is far more rational, arid will ultiriiately be more 
successful, tb draw the iitteVitfion of the trade to any pfacli- 
Cable nVearis of ihererisin^ the deiriarid/’ 

The above are selected, as the opinions of rinfen, iri'flucntial . 
in their respective lide^ of bufeinri^s, ivhfte ifhany similai* hiight 
be selected, were it necessary, in proof of the extent to which 
iriisconceptioh oh sucK ^ihporfarit qlu'estibris preVails in the minds 
of thf? people of England. Did not siich ojiiriion:^ foster a la- 
iriehtable defusloh, rihd lead' to (he extension of marihineiy, 
uriffer the vain' ptoSprict 6fa de^ahd'/ which will never' 
tdheii'diltj ar^se 6if tfle part of rfSiV l^eopte. they Would b^e trulv 
IhdifcrSuS to thosfe who li dvo tSerifl •witViesies of the habits 
aria cofiditioh of tho but muy sniilc at imagihinff 

one bf these many HfridKo’ of' families— her sabie neck 

addtn^d vVltft'a flowing obfl'ar Of E#^lish hobbiri xici; atiti he^ 
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head with a basket of recent cow-dung to be kneaded into fire 
cakes with fingers which our glovers of \Voodstook would jiro- 
tect with their softest kid-skin! or at fancying her husband, 
vTho can barely, allow himself a coars^' horse blanket at 10 
annas, wrapt in one of English LambVwool costing 10 rupees, 
a sum collective, he perhaps never possessed in his life. Nay, 
it would be a strange occurrence fora wealthy Native, a few in 
Calcutla excepdfed, to allow himself any so costly a covering in 
bed. While out, he will draw over his shoulders a shawl va- 
lued at 500 rupees : on his cot he will cover himself with a 
common chintz russaie, at a cost of one or two rupees. 

In addition to the illusions excited by the doctrines of 
Political Economy, supposed of universal application, and by 
very incorrect information, on the parts of authors and orators 
on Indian matters, may be placed the promising demand, rapid 
at first, now stationary, for cotton goods, and sheet copper, 
which led to the impression in England, that, if an abundant 
and cheap supply of other manufactures were always in the 
market, the Natives would certainly and rapidly acquire a 
taste for the comforts of civilized life. Many years of vain 
efforts proved, that some other causes were overlooked in the 
anticipations Excessive extortion on the part of tiie Company 
for revenue has of late years been cited as this cause, which, 
by impoverishing, has deprived them of the means of gratifying 
or acquiring a taste for the comforts of civilized life, and of ^ 
becoming good customers to England. That the quantity of 
the agriculturist’s produce taken as revenue (though little, the 
writer believes, if at all above 10 percent, of the gross produce, 
after deducting the commercial plant,) proves a grievous bur- 
den to the people, and that they are in general lamentably 
poor, are facts wdiich it would be very imprudent to deny ; but 
the reason assigned is not the main cause of their poverty, nor 
is their poverty the chief obstacle to their acquiring the habits 
of civilized life. 

It is not poverty in means but poverty in taste. More- 
over it is not, in India, poverty in means, which stands as the 
antecedent, or as it were, the cause of poverty in taste, as is 
commonly argued ; but the reverse ; universal poverty in taste 
occasions the universal poverty in means. The latter is not the 
cause, but the consequence of the former. It is of the first 
importance that this relation should be kept in. view by the In- 
dian Statesman. Out of one hundred, which might be adduced, 
AristoBvlus must request the reader’s attention to one 
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striking fact in illustration of this tpith. In no country in the 
worht, those in the Frigi^l Zone excepted, is window glas^s more 
needed ttntn in the upper provinces of Hindostan, by a people 
ot the b dily constittttion of the Natives. To the westward, 
the people suder as imvih from cold and damp as any in Eu- 
rope few escape lever and rheumatism in tlic rains and cold 
veatlier. And in the hot season the dust and parching wind 
a e distressing even to* brutes. Again, — at any city ,oii the 
banks of the Ganges, window glass is procurable at a price as 
low perhaps as in London. Yet it is no less true, tbanstrange, 
t lat with s ) good reasons for its use, and so ready a supply every- 
where, the houses ot all, even the wealthiest natives, (with the 
lortner exception of a few in Calcutta) are unprovided with 
window glass The writer has watched the erection of housc^a, 
upon which half a lakh of rupees have been said to have been 
1 lid out, (lew fiulred indulge themselves with such mansions) 
V)ut not twenty rupees on window gluss. What renders this 
the more surprizing, is the custom, not uncommon, of such 
wealthy Natives to glaze one or two apartments for the recep- 
tion ot tlieir Euro[)ean guests; while scarcely any are found to 
('o so for their own comfort. Here we iiave superadded some 
experience, in its use; but the whole in vain. Wealthy 
Mussulmans are indeed found much more ready to avail them- 
selves ot the articles of comfortable use, offered by English in- 
tt'i’prize at so low prices; but in their case, even it is to a li- 
mited extent, and the number of w^ealthy of that religion is’very 
small. Hence window glass, of which s<) large a demand was 
anticipated, is always at a seri ms discount in the Calcutta 
market; although it would be difficult to name any article 
which m(?n, right as to thedr senses, would want more in such a 
climate. How different this from the rapidly increased demand 
for this very article, when it was once introduced into England; 
lamented by a Sage of those times as a mark of such degene- 
racy ; that, in one generation it was finding its way, after gla- 
zing patrician windows, even into the cottage farm-house- of 
those days. 

The comparatively large consumption of British cotton 
goods, which for a time underwent a rapid increase upon the 
opening of the trade, has been, and is stilt, daily adduced by 
the hopeful, as an earnest of an approaching vast demand in 
India for all other products of British industry. 

The writer would refrain from the endeavour to dissipate 
so pleasant hopes, were not too many persons, relying on a false 
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analogy of motives, disjjoscd to avoid any iuterft^reuce with so 
promising a course, and did not others, with full confidence in 
them, try the Indian market to their cost, with every posi?ible 
production of art. r 

'the demand for cotton goods, wliicli, up to a crrtnin a- 
mount, underwent a rapid encrease at first, was to have been 
expected from, and is to be attributed to the veiy ancient taste 
of this people for cotton fabrics for dres§. It was np new taste, 
no demand for a new article, but merely a transfer of custom 
from the coarser and dearer to the finer and cheaper wares. 

> ^o far from the quantity of English cottons, now taken 
by the Natives, being any ground for future hope, it needs but 
little observation to perceive, in the fact of tiie amount having 
been for some years stationary, that it was only an uncieiit de- 
iTiand for clothes of surh kinds to a certain extent, which, be- 
ing transferred to those of England, rendered saleable piopor- 
ti nal importations; and having become stationary at an 
amount trifling i i comparison with the whole clothing of ttm 
people, it is but evidence of thpir indisposition to impr ve ilu ir 
condition of life which the writer has already sufficiently es- 
tablished. 

If he has been successful in placing in their true light the 
deceptive appearances wdiich this question wears, and the de- 
lusive expectations which have been founded on them ; and, if 
be has disproved any real improvement in this people from 
their .own spontaneous efforts, Aris tobulus will consider the 
first pait of this proposition to be demonstrated — namely, that 
the system of nou-interference maintained towards the na- 
tives unremittingly, with the exception of that sparingly af- 
forded in school education, has been attended, on their part, 
with a refraining from all spontaneous improvement. 

That abundant example afforded iheip of the advantages 
of civilization has been unavailing, is manifested in the state 
of Calcutta'itself, and of the country in general. The reader's 
time will hot be occupied by any long demonstration of wluit 
ought to be apparent to the mind of every unprejudiced obser- 
ver. But one remarkable instance may ho adduced, illustra- 
tiye of tiiaV peculiar trait in the native charaoter, which proves 
the barrier against all spontaneous advancement. The Cal- 
cutta hackery is painfully eloquent in proof of the fact, that 
example very abundant, evid?rice very striking, mea,ns as ready 
as possible, and considerable pecuniary advantage though all 
combined, faft in inducing the people to adopt of themselves a 
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simple improvomeiit. Hackeries oa wooden axles have been 
possessed by natives of ail ranks and de|i:rees of wealthy in 
Calcutta, while for* a century their linglish fellow citizens 
have used voldcle^, in, vast numbers, on well turned iron axles^ 
the easy draught of which ought daily to have been noticed by 
them. At the same tiine, Englisli enterprize has supplied their 
markets abundantly with iron of all forms and dimensions, re- 
little workmanship in order to form it into axles 
and boxes, and at a price which would be entirely saved 
in work, now lost by the excessive friction, in five or six 
months, at an estimate on the average daily hire of a 
Imckery. At the same time numerous accidents from the 
siiaopiiig of wooden axles would be avoided with all this, the 
grating wooden axles is still used, the thickness and looseness 
ot which cau‘je this serious loss by friction, which the people 
entirely overlook, and it will continue to be used ; until hack- 
dies of the usual form and price, with the addition of an iron 
axle?, are introduced by Europeans; so as to demonstrate by 
tiial tlie pecuniary advantages which would result from them ; 
and to habituate a sufficient number of the natives to their 
use. 

This and a hundred other instances prove, that example 
and opportunity alone are unavailing, though supported with 
good pecuniary reasons for improvement. When, however, a 
very great and manifest saving is noticed by them, or some 
vast gain the natives will occasionally exei^t themselves. Thus 
many have adopted the European method of making Indigo, 
their own producing an Unsaleable article. 

An ingenious, author has drawn a parallel between the 
condition and habits of the people of England and India in an- 
cient times, and has hence inferred that their present vast dif- 
ference is to be attributed to certain political causes which have 
always operated clisadvanlageously towards India. He has, 
it may be supposed, succeeded in establishing a purity of con- 
dition at some former period, but by no means of character. 
A day of helpless infancy there is, during which some parallel 
as to feebloness may be drawn between all children ; but he 
would err against experience who should thence infer tha,t any 
difference to be observed in after life in their strength and 
energy ought to be attributed to certain causes affecting the. 
motive and education of the parties differently ; and not to the 
difference Nature has made in the constitutions of men. To the, 
case of nations this argument is equally applicable. 
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It is affirmed, and affirmed truly, that the Natives are 
found to have powers of understanding' adequate to tlie ac- 
quirement ot all kinds of human knowledge ; and it has hence 
been concluded, but concluded tals<ly, that the oppoitunitjr 
alone being aflbrded them, they will ItMiru afl that it is useful 
for them to acquire, and will put practice what they learn. 
Trt proportion as tjtc Indian mind is extolled for readiness to 
understand, and learn the philosophic truths discovert-d by 
otlit rs, has the philanthro[n>t to lament its deficiency in those 
qualities, to which are due, much more than to the former, the 
advanced civilization and greatness of Eoglaml. However 
sincere may be their intentions, they are not India’s best 
ft lends, whose desire of establishing for this people a high intel- 
lectual character, would le ad them to affirm tliat the mighty 
change which ought, long ago, to have commenced in their 
habits and condition, may be trusted to any spontaneous cx- 
eitions of their own. 

The doctrines founded on what are termed the laws of 
Political Science, though far from being universally applica- 
ble in the M'estern World, may serve as a sufficient guidance 
to politicians of the present day in Europe ; but, applied ta 
India, they cannot fail to misguide the judgment; and be 
preventive of good. 

They who are really ac<juainted with the native cha- 
racter, wiio have seen through false appearances, and sifting 
Writ the expectations of the Impeful, have found them to be 
little more than chaiV, to be scattered by the idast of time, 
cannot fail of the conviction, that a system of economical polity, 
suited for Engbmd, is inapplicable here. In Eu::land a vast 
and efficient, tliough complicated, macliinery of motives, forms, 
and then rnles, the active chaiTiCler of each generation; needing 
on the part of the statesman but little guidance and cautions 
interference. 

In India no such engine is at work ; nor can the poople 
build it up of themselvCsS. They have not the moral, mental, 
n«>r physical eno gy, which, in the rudest times, characterized 
the people of England ; and which, in each successive genera- 
tion, has added some inovemenis to the machine of motives, 
which now, in return, determines our artificial, but highly civi- 
lized national character. 

In India there being no such powerful instrument capa- 
ble of doing the work itself ; the work must be done by the 
hand (like all other work here) of the statesman at present; 
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snil«'\ble and benoficeni intrrforpiice must bp practised towards 
this people ; tor, without it there is no reasonable |:iound lor 
supoosing they wilf ever make progress in the habits ot 
civilized life. 


INDIAN JAILS. 


memouandum. 

Proposed regulations for the better Government of Indian Jails. 

I. It o\igiit to be tlie objert of all punishment to re- 
claim and not lo ruin the culprit It iip[)ears beyowd a doubt 
that oui‘ Jails are the great nurseries of crime, because from 
the want of all disci^dine tliey became public seniinaiies c»f 
vice where young* persons inexfierienced in guilt are associ- 
ated wiih old and hardened prolligates. 

2- Pride of character and self esleem are grand barri- 
ers against crime ; the man who has a fair name in scxdety, 
wi'l, to retain that name, avoid crimes from which his con- 
science alone.* unaided by his pride, and self esteem, would 
not deter him, our Jails strike down at once this barrier 
a:iainst crime, for i» recoverable disgrace follows almost every 
conviction for theft by the seiltence of irons, the destruction 
of caste, and association ivith the lowest felons reform cannot 
be expected from that man, who, having hitherto had a fair 
name and licld his place in society, has had tiie misfortune to 
fall into crime and has in consequence been put in irons to 
work upon the roads. 

3. There surely ought to be gradation in punishment > 
none but hardened offenders need be sent Jail. 

4. There ought to he a separate House of C orrection 
from which a poor man might be discliarged, and yet return 
to society with some character l»dt. 

5. Irons should scarcely ever b * put upon men for the 
first offence, unless indeed it is very atrocious, and none put 

those in irons should be sent to jail. 

6. Offenders for the first time cnnliued in irons should 
be kept quite distinct from the old offenders, because men who 
have not before lost all character, will be likely to have 
some shame left. If tins feeling of shame and remorse be 
destroyed the culprit will soon le«arn by the power of ruinous 
example to join the hardened convicts and boast Jind laugh 
at past crimes. 
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T, It is of grent imjportance thjit all prisoners should 
be kept fully and most actively employed even to fatigue as 
well as to kefep them from idleness and, vice to teach them 
some useful trade, in order that those who come in useful 
vagrants should be sent out instructed *in some mode of earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

8. To this end particular attention should be given to 
the employment of prisoners those * already knowing any 
trade, as that of blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, weaver, or 
handicraft of any kind should be made diligently to work by 
themselves at that calling. 

0 . Those who are ignorant of all such work might be 
toVd off to learn some of tlie above employments they might 
choose and be pbiced Under experienced teaohers. A short 
time of instruction and actual labour would teach almost 
any common handicraft 3 an idle vagrant may thus become a 
tolerable weaver in a few weeks and a clever workman in 6 
months, where there are no good instructor amongst the 
prisoners they should be hired for that purpose. The work 
done would amply pay the expences of instruction. 

10. The work to be made, might be good settrenges, 
blankets, taut, coarse cloth, baskets, turnery of all kinds, 
locks, keys, screws, hookah, snakes, &c, in short every thing 
which vi^ill sell in the market.. 

11. A tread mill established in every Jail or House of 
Correction would be very advantageous that those sentenced 
to a few days confinement for triflng offences should have 
hard labour and do good service, the mill might grind corn, 
beat soorkey, draw water, &c. 

12. Tile fliscipline should be very severe, not a moment 
of idleness allowed. The utmost activity in every depart- 
ment should prevail. The idlers or sullen should be quickly 
aroused by the rattan or by a post in the tread whi(;el, and 
when others ha<l gone to rest they should be kept at Wcvrk. 
All should see and feel that they were wAtched and thuit pu- 
nishment would assuredly fo! 16 w ^loth. 

13 . A very active superintendant' must of course be 

choScn to direct the whole, perhaps an European selected 
froih tfie ranks for his intelligence, steadihess ahd acli^iry 6f 
mind would best. 

H. And' in e'rery department h6 wohld HaVe as- 

Siatan^s frotw themselves choseii Irdfo thefts quii- 

lifictttion for this duty. Out of 5 or 600 men theri is a large 
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Belli fo/ selection. Their zeal would be secured by the assur* 
ance that the perw)d of confinement would be shortened if 
ih y gave satisfaction and kept their charges diligently to their 

Work. 

15. The dawn* of day should find the wh de Jail and 
House of Correction in activity, and the labour should only 
cease with darkness. 

16. That there 'should be little enjoyment and recrea- 
tion, all conversation should be ino<t strictly proliibited as in 
the celebrated American Jail at Auburn, perfect mm 6ro/fen si- 
lenre sh.ould every where prevail 

17* Tliere will be little difficulty through the native 
assistants and their friends in seour ng the co-operation of the 
prisoners themselves in all the discipline. 

18. In small districts where offenders are few tliey 
might be ssnt from thanna to thanna to any central House 
of Correction in a neighbouring district. 

19. There is but too much reason to believe that many 
of the Thugs^ Dacoits and Thieves who now.infest our pro- 
vinces , are men whom our dreadfully mismanaged Jai's have 
thoroughly co rupied and driven to despair by the utter ruin of 
their chiirarter, caste and principles, for I believe it has been 
proved that many of the most daring robberies have been 
committed by men who had been previously confined in our 
Jails. Whilst the grand object is to protect the public against 
crime, the very contrary may almost safely be said to be the 
casv.* fronj the present system of our Jails. From whence 
do thieves and robbers come from hut from our own Jails ? 

20 Most Indian Jails are now melancholy spectacles 
full of moral corruption and guilt, which is every day strik- 
ing deeper root in the mind of every luifortiniate man within 
their walls*— /or l/je u?We tendency of Jails as now managed 
is crud'o to extinguish every remaming spark of shame and vir~ 
tuous fee^vig : surely this dreadful fact should awaken the 
attention of tne Hritish Government when it is considered 
that the annual average of prisoners confined is said to be 
27,267. There seems to be no reason why our Indian Jails 
should not rival those at home and in America, celebrated 
for the excellence of their discipline. 

2i. In tlie present energetic administration the remedy 
might speedily and effectually be applied by a circular code 
of Jail regulations ; then instead of indolence and increase 
of vice, activity and piogressivc reform would alter every 
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feature of the Jail j the Magistrate would then witli pleasure 
feel that he was seiulinj>* a novice in crinie to tlie salutary 
House of Correction and Reform^ where at present he must 
feel, if he reflect at all, that the poor man whom he sends to 
the Jail is to be ruined for eveu • 

22. The management of Jails surely ought not to he 
left as now to the discretion of over worked Magistrates, 
who have no time to devote to their* management. There 
might with prospect of great benefit he associated with every 
Magistrate two intelligent military officers, if it he a military 
station, who wouhl be willing to undertake this philanihro- 
pic duty ; to form a Committee for the good government of 
the Jail, and to carry the refirulations strictly into effect. 
This wouhl merely recpiire occasional attendance on their 
part, or two Civil Servants might be directed to form a 
Coiinnittee. 

23. I'he great object of Government is t‘> provide the 
real antidote to crime. Nurely when the Government remove 
men into an unnatural state of confinement where all the moral 
restraints of natural society are broken down, and where vice by 
precept and example is lonstanthj taught, it becomes a solemn 
duty in Governments to sufiply the remedy to tliis unnatural 
moral evil ; and all Magistrates should consequently he 
minutely directed to superintend ihai jiuhcious correction and 
moral discipline which is the remedy. 

24. To express a desire to improve the condition of pri- 

soners is by many unreflecting persons thought to be vision- 
ary and uncalled for, hut on the contrary it is a matter of 
pubiic to neglect which is to he void of every goc»d feeb 

ing, and the present attention to the subject leads to the be- 
lief that we shall see Jails, from pul)lic motives as well as 
humane feelings, become objects of peculiar circumspection 
and care of government. 

25. To overcome by some counteracting principle the 
bad habits of men is obviously wise. To improve and reform 
culprits, , to ]»unish whom there is a necessity for the sake of 
example, the very mainspring of all improvement ought surely 
not to be ne^^lected — namely, the mind^ of those men who 
are now by thousands ruined by imnuiring them in Jails to 
i\\ei ^annihilation of those principles and feelings implanted by 
Providence as restiaints to evil in every human breast, and 
which by better management might instead tjf being destroy* 
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e be reused into artion, and become the chief instrument of 
ref >rin. 

^6*. No sensible or practical man can for a inoineiit 
drnv that we sionl 1 endeavour bv itidi ' ions atul simfde means 
to imprcvss on men’s minds the deformity and inconvenience of 
(rare, and the oxc(d1enee, heaiUy and convenience ot virtue^ 
and ihus influence all their actions tor their own benefit and 
f )r I hat of society. 

27. The .hui^e on the bencdi is o^ten heard to counsel 
t ) virtuous conduct the unfortunate tnen whom he punishes, 
mnl whv should not this excellent advice follow the culprit 
to the House of Correction, and be daily rcpeatecl line upon 
line and the precept upon precef>t — and varied to snit CAcry 
c».s»^ as a ]>art of the salutary discipline? Surely a counter- 
acting: tnoral influence should be opposed to tlie unnatural 
aiif) tenfold imj)ulse to crime which the herding of criminals 
together must otherwise foster and produce. (lood ihere- 
f )re would certainly result were moral instruction purposely 
prepared so as to offend none of their f>rejndices, yet in a 
strikin^: manner to inculcate hy interesting examf)les the 
dreadful consequences of vice, and deliglUful pursuit of vir- 
tue ; contrasting the evils of idleness with tiie pleasure and 
profirs of active and honest industry, comparing the d* grad- 
ice enis of lying and theft and all their lilack train of con- 
setjuences, with the noble virtues of truth and integrity, and 
all the Irencfits resulting to those who practice them at some 
fixed hours of the day as part of the discipline, Would it not 
l)e wise anil proper to make a reader of one of the prisoners 
(for there are many educated nnui aiYiongst them) read for an 
liour some impressive and instructive lessons. Kspecia Ily 
should it be daily impres-cd Uf»on tlieir minds that tliey have 
a two-fold existence, — that they have a spiritual as well as a 
corporeal existence. These instructions would open to them 
su( h stirring and healimj; thoughts as luid perhajrs never be- 
fore entered into their minds. Amidst unbroken silence, they 
could not fail to he deeply struck with the only voice which 
reached their ears, when that voice told them of God, of 
Kternity, of future rewards and punishment, of suffering far 
greater than the mere physical endurance of the present life, 
.and of joy infinitely beyond the pleasures they may have expe- 
rienced/' Such awakening truths are calculated to let in a 
new light into their mind, hitherto kept hy their pursuitsrin 
total darkness, and give to them the most salutary turn. 
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Under such instructions men must needs feel humbled — and 
under such impresshins the most noble object of ambition will 
be held before them as attainable — whilst repent intj; of their 
|)as> lives, they will hear themselves a^ddressed as superior 
beings, and regarded as men having lugher and nobler powers 
than they supposed, and capable of baaing called into action. 
Such instruction will offend no prejudice of any class, but must 
needs be applauded by the whole of the native population. 
It is impossible to suppose, the prisoners would not be bene- 
fited by such reading. If this be not done, if left to lliemsel- 
ves, they will continue as now, to corrupt each other ; by the 
most degrading and disgusting conversation, and by the nnimaling 
relation of former successful dakoitees and exploits teiniing to gi\e 
even a guiltless air of romance to the most dreadful crimes, 
biid thus to create a tiesire for liberty that they may again 
eptbark upon this black, but to them now that their character 
is for ever gone, tempting career of robbery and even of 
murder. 

28. The volumes to be read could soon be prepared were 
the Government to call on any qualified person to collect the 
abundant materials which present themselves in every Irljrary, 
especially libraries for the instruction of youtli. I'hese once 
collected and approved of would be easily translated into tiie 
Native languages, and printed for use. The profits arising 
from well regulated Jails might be expected to repay all 
expellees. 

29. Were the accompanying abstract of regulations 
printed after being corrected and improved by the superior 
judgment of the Supreme Government, and put into general 
use, a great improvement might shortly be expected to 
result — experiments might be tried under officers favorable to 
reform. 

(True CopO^ 

JAMES PAT ON. 


Abstract of proposed regulations for the better Government of 
Indian Jails and Houses of Correction 
Until provision can be made for the solitary confine^ 
m^nt, of each prisoner all Jails to be divided into apartments, 
1st, .for old ai d hardened convicts in irons ; Siid, for men in 
irons but confined for their first offence who arc never to be 
allowed to mix with the old offenders. 

2. No prisoner for his first offence; unless indeed it be 
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rery atrocious, is to be put into the common Jail or associate 
ed with the old prisoners. He is to be sent to the House of 
i^ortertion which should be a separate building or part of the 
Jail separated off. 

3. A strict svstem of Jail discipline to be observed. 
T be SuperiotcMwIant must he carefully chosen with reference 
to his hiteUi^ence, zeal and activihjy and wliether European or 
Native H will be lus duty to see that the prisoners are turned 
out to their \vork at (>ay break, and they are not to cease 
Until twillii»ht, being kept actively at work during the whole 
pcrio<l (witii the exceution of one hour and a half in the 
inidule of liie day.) If they are at work far from tlie Jail, 
they aie to commence their return so as to enritile them to 
reach the Jail half an liour after sunset. Sunday is allowed to 
be a day of rest. 

4. 'riiose men not eraploycvd on the roads and out of 
door work, arc to work at their respective trades, and thf»sb 
wli are mnskilled in any w'ork are to be taught useful trades 
— as that of carpenter, blacksmith, weaver, turner, the ma- 
nufacture of basket.-, hooka snakes. &c. 

5. Instructors in these handicrafts, if none are to be 
found amongst the jirisoners themselves, are to be enter- 
tained. 

6. The articles to be made are satririgees and blankets, 
coarse cloths, door posts, chairs, tables, charpois, nails, 
hinges, locks, keys, screws, hdoka snakes, bridles, bit, stirrup 
irons, pick axes, and in short every thing which will sell in 
the market, 

7* Native assistants are to be selected from the pri- 
soners themselves to keep the others diligently at work ; 
assistants should be active minded men and some privileges 
iniiiliit be allowed them to stimulate tiieni to exertion: for 
those in irons — one iron of both might be taken off from their 
legs when inside of the Jails 5 they might be allowed to smoke, 
an indulgence to be denied to all others, and for very useful men 
who keep the others to their work the period of confiuemeut 
sliould be curtailed at the discretion of the Magistrate. 

8. No talking whatever is to be allowed. A Jail or 
House of Correction is not a place for enjoyment. Complete 
silence therefore should be carefully preserved. The slightest 
breach ol this and every other rule should be promptly cor- 
rected by tlie application of the rattan, or by a post in the 
tread mill ^ not even a whisper to be allowed. 
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9. In the morning or during the <hiv, before the pri- 
soneis are lutigiied, they should be assembled either inside 
or oiiiside of the Wards, and a good reader should rra i to 
(hem for one hour from the books to be provided for that 
})urp<»se. Sunday being a «lay for rest slum d h:i\ e sevcoa I 
hours devoted to the moral instruction of tlu* piisoners by 
tliis process of reading. 

10. '1 he females in the Jail or Ilonse of Correction 
to be under a sinii»ar discipline suiteil to their sex. 

11. l"he practice of issuing suhsistem c money to (be 
)n'isoners and of allowing them daily as in, a hazar ia pur* hnse 
their own food from the retailers, inside the Jail, to he dis- 
<‘ontinued as incompatible with that anhroken si'ence essential 
to discipline and reform. Kations to be s rved out to »ou h 
Hindoo and Mussulman according to his casein ptnfet 
silence 

12. Magistrates h?i\ifig generally ton much public duty 
lo allow of tbeir giving that minu'e altenti ui to the dis'* p ine 
of Jails and lionses of Correction wiiich is essentially neces- 
sary ; Onmir»i^sioners should select from amongst tlie Vli- 
litary offif’ers at the station (if it be a Military sStation) two 
intelligent officers who m:iy be willing to lend tiu*ir in 
this beneti'dal (liny ; (lies'! two officeis and the Magistrate 
to fomi a Comm itfc for the managenirnt of the Jail and House 
of Correction- MJiere no MiHtaiy officers are availalile, 
gentlemen of the Civil Service to be nominated as members 
ot (lie Committee. 

13- The Commissioners should repoi t to (Government 
tlie names of those Military officeis who from intelligence 
and puljlic .Sj iiit they may selcet an 1 find ready to nmLuc.ike 
the (Inly of directing tlie disupli"e, and the (Jovormnent w'ill 
alvvays feel obliged fur any s.iggcs.iv>ns tliey may offer through 
tlie C oniiiiissioner. 

14. The Jail Committee on the 1st of every month will 
make out a report of the J..il in a form which will he fire- 
pared, shewing t:>e work done with receiots and dishnrse- 
ments, and commencing upon the state of the Jail discipline. 
In ' these refioits the Magistrates will enter the dates on 
which he visited the Jail— tliis should never be less than 
twice in the week. All wriiing to be clone by the Magistrate’s 
establishment. 

15 The work done by the prisoners 01 by those in the 
Hnuse of Correcti'Ki to be strictly on account of Govern- 
ment, and not for private iiuiividiiiils. 
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16 . Comiuisaiouers on the 1 st .lamiiiry jiH'I 1 st July 
^y.l• report to (Toverninent upon the state of each Jail in their 
respective (livisitins, aful suggest sucli iinprovements as may 
occur ?<) them. 

17. The Secretary to Government in tlie Judicial Dc- 
parrmeut, will pref>are a general report ujion the state of Jails 
Oii the Isr, Marcli and 1 st September ; gromuied on the re- 
porfs of the various Commissioners, and taking a general 
view of the whole, no! lug under winu C(»mmi!tees the disci- 
j)line appears to be most siiceessiul. 

(True Copy,) 

Bengal Hufkafu'] JAMES EA'lON. 

THE PHILIPPINE COMPANY. 


In illustration of the indefinite term to which the liqui- 
dation of the assets of the late Agency Houses was likely to 
be protracted by the impossibility of finding purchasers for the 
oiilsianding claims, Mr. Turton,on a recent occasion, instate 
ccd a heavy claim of Mackintosh ami Co., upon the Philippine 
Coiijpany. “ Would you s*ll t lis debt?^' said he. It 
stands upon the books of the firm for a large sum of money, 
and the King of Spain was a Member of the Company ; but 
I would not give one Eupee for the security of His i'atholie 
Majesty/’ The personal credit of the Kings of Spain has really, 
for many years past, been at such a low ebb, that there are few 
who wo jld stop forward with a bolder bid for any claiha upon 
the assets of Charles the Fourth, or Ferdinand the Seventh, 
both of happy memory, to make good their share of the Philip- 
pine Company’s responsibilities. And it docs not appear that 
the little Queen, their successor, and the public revenue are at 
all liable for them on the score of partner^ hip between the Com- 
pany and the Government, for no such partni rship ever existed: 
the partnership was not national, but ppfsonal, like that of 
King William of Holland with the Netherlands I'rading Com- 
pany ; and we suspect that the personal effects of Kinj Ferdi- 
nand, as well those of his fathers, have been absorbed by. 
their peisonal debts. 

The Piiilippine Company, however, has claims upon the 
Government for loans of money at ditferent periods, which 
must be admitted to registry, if the new Government act Ufion 
principles of justice. These loans, from the establishment of 
the Company up to 1813, amounted to 3,341,210 dollars, of 
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which only 1J54.864 clollnrs h^ve been repaid. Consequent- 
ly the Company has now a demand against the State amount- 
ing to 2,186,346 dollars, besides interest, and without taking 
into account a sum of 76,000 dollars extorted in 1817, for the 
removal of an encroachment upon ita privileges. Of course 
the Company cannot expect to have a preference over other 
bon& fide Creditors of the State; but, if its claims be allowed 
to rank with those of foreign loan contractors, there will be a 
considerable fund available to pay at least a large dividend on 
the debts of this unfortunate and much ilbused association. 
The history of its misfoitiiues is really curious, and we think a 
slight skftch of its most prominent features, from the notes in our 
possession, will not fail to be interesting at the present, time. 

Conceiving that the mission of Mr. Storm to Madrid, on 
the part of the i\ssignees of Mackintosh and Co., would 
throw some interest upon the subject at this time, we lately 
promised to give a sketch of the history of the Philippine 
Company, and will now endeavor to redeem the pledge. 

The first charier for a Philippine Company was granted 
by Philip the Fifth, and bears date the 29th of March 1,733, 
but no commercial expedition was undertaken by the associa- 
tion, and the charter therefore came to be regarded as a nullity. 
The Spanish Government afterwards licensed private adven- 
tures, and even lent ships of war for the purpose ; but all 
thfSG speculations proved unsuccessful. 

Half a century later, namely in July 1784, the members 
of the Guipuzcoa Company, which had long enjoyed the 
exclusive trade of Caracas, under a charter that had just then 
expired and which they could not get renewed, held a meeting 
to determine how to dispose of their funds ; and at the sugges- 
tion of a member, backed by Government influence, it was 
agreed, after a good deal of discussion, to employ their capital 
in the Manila trade. The new Philippine Company was thus 
formed vrith a fixed capital of 8 millions of current dollars in 
82,000 shares of 250 dollars each ; out of which number 3000 
were to be reserved for the inhabitants of the Philippine 
islands, and the King and the Royal Princes together sub- 
scribed forshares to the extent of one million of dollars. In- 
deed, people were seized with a mania for the scheme, and 
actually offered subscriptions to the exttuit of 40 millions of 
dollars. The Marques de Sonora, then Minister, had the 
ciedit of being the founder of the Company, and of procuring 
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tliem their CliurteF, which bpre ilixte rthe lOlli of March, \lfio, 
aijrl w.ij? lirnited to year;^. The Coin|)Atiy. therein obtained 
a Mjonopoly of the ^rade to .and frirro tho Pliilippine islands, 
and thu^ exclusive privilege of importiiiii' Asiatic goods into 
Spain and her colonies^, with a reservation to the Merchants 
of Mexico to soi»d tlicjr auuual JVao from Acapfufco with half 
a million of hard dollars to Cavete, the port of Manila, for 
investment in a retum c^irgo of Asiatic gO‘>ds. 

The first expedition sailed from Cadiz for Manila on the 
1st of October 1785, round Cape Horn, touching at Lima, 
'f'wo more folh>vved in January, 1780, by the route of the 
(>ape of (lood Hope. The first returns, amounting by invoice 
to 855.707 dollars reached Cadiz in 1787. The trade was 
followed np with great activity for a few years ; so much so 
that, on making up the accounts on the 8 1st of October 1790, 
it appeared that, up to that period, tho Company had invested 
to the amount of 27,857,520 dollars in 42 expeditions, of 
which all but 2 were in their own ships — 12 of them to Mani- 
la and the rest to ditfereiit ports of America: that the Go- 
vernment duties on their trade had amounted to 1,816,542 
dollars ; and that tlie Company had then an effective capital 
of 5,599,406 dollars, which capital was afterwanis made up 
to 7,847,019 dollars. They also valued tho dead stock iti 
their various estal)lisliments, ware-houses and ships at 4,486,577 
<l()IIars. Their snlos of Asiatic goods up to the same period 
had only amounted to 2,182,650 dollars, while they had a 
stock on . hand amounting to 5,670,293 dollars. The total 
sales in Europe up to 1805, amounted to 19,288,900 dollars ; 
but, during tlie vigorous period of their commerce, much in- 
convenience was always felt from superabundance of stock, 
and efforts were made to dispose of it advantageously by re- 
shipment from Cadiz to Vera Cruz. The Mexican market, 
however, disappointed them, beiim amply supplied by tthe 
Acapulco Na 4 ) to a much lar^r extent than the regutro allow- 
ed. This abfise was one of the grounds of complaint after- 
wards brought forward by the Company : they shewed that 
in 1811, the ship Rey Fefinawhy licensed to take a cargo of 
the value of 750,000 dollars (the sum had been increased;) 
had sailed from Manila for Acapulco with 3588 bales of 
piece goods, amounting to two millions of dollars. 

The Philippine Company; a.ntici()atinff by seven years^it^* 
expiration, piocured an extension of their Charter on the 121^ 
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of July 1803, to the Ist of July 1826. The eapital was 
then nxed at 12,500,000 current dollars in 50,000 shares of 
250 dollars each. The Royal Family, Which before had 5935 
shares, now took 9886 more, making their interest amount to 
3,043,250 dollars ; and foreigners were allowed to hold shares, 
which it was declared should not be subject to confiscation in 
case of war. Several new privileges were now granted to the 
Company. They were aUow**d the exclusive right of trading 
to China and India ; the privilege of sending specie to IManila 
from Mexico in the Acapulco ship, and also Mexican produce 
received in barter for their goods sold in Mexico ; and to 
receive returns from Manila by the same vessel, paying the 
same rate of freight on which that privilege was enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Manila, namely 18 dollars per package of 2 

J uintals (abotit 400 rupees per ton in weight.) The port of 
lanila, as before, was to remain open to foreigners for Asiatic 
goods only, and they were alibwed to carry back tlie produce 
of the island. With this exception, and that of the annual 
Nao to Acapulco, the whole trade in cotton goods was put 
under the Company's monopoly ; and the previous laws which 
allowed the import of muslins and other cotton fabrics .into 
Spain by private inhabitants, were repealed, and all confiscat- 
ed cotton goods were to be sold to the Company. Even the 
raw cotton of Manila was put under th^ir monopoly. Their 
exports to the Philippine islands were e^temptt^d from all 
duties; and the Asiatic goods imported by them into Spain, 
were put on the same footing as Spanish merchandise, in re- 
gard to inland duties and duties on re-export to America. 
Raw silk and cotton were declared free from all import 
duties, which, on other articles, were limited to per cent. 
The Company were allowed to ship half a million of dollars 
in specie in every vessel de^^atched for India : they were also 
permitted to trade from Manila to Lima and other ports of 
South America, to the extent ^f half a niiliion of dollars 
annually^ exempt from duties at Manila, and subject only to 
a charge of 13 per cent, on Ibe gbods landed in South Ameri- 
ca, and 9|| per cent on the specie taken as rettirns (these rates 
will appear high in Calcutta ; yet they are but a third of what 
has been exacted on foreign licensed expeditions). The Com- 
pany bound thtlgliaelves to send two expeditions annually to 
Manila and Cblnil^ and two to India, each to the amount of 
half a million of dollars, and to carry out, free of charge, all 
Aitizans desirous of proceeding to Manila — not excepting 
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foreigners,* if Catholics— also Botanists and other scientific 
persons whom Government might wish tp ^nd to those islands. 
J hey also agreed to ceserve one-filth of the homeward tonnage 
for the iiihabitunts of Manila* if applied for by them. 

These were the principal conditions of the new Charter^. 
Besides many other aavantages, they promised the enjoymeitt 
of a close monopoly of the important trade in cotton goods 
for twenty-two years iigroughout the Spanish dominions, Maxi* 
CO and Manila excepted, all which countries were without 
maiiulactures of their own : and no doubt the new shareholders 
congratulated themselves upon the bright prospect of large 
dividends. This prospect was very soon clouded, and in a few 
years not only their hopes of profit were gone, but all their 
immense capital was confiscated and wasted by wars and revo- 
lutions, and by the bad faith and bankrupt conditiou of the 
Government of Spain. In and iB04, four ships were 
fitted out at Cadiz, the Gertrudis^ Ifigenia^ Prinoesfi fie 
tnrias^ and Paz^ and despatched to their several d6stins.tioiis* 
The Jfigeniu was the only one pf them that ever returned. 
1'he Princesa de Asivrias and another ship* ih^ ^nto 
hearing of the war between England and Franue when on lUeir 
return vo 3 ^ge, put into Maldonado, and were bplh captured 
by Sir Horae Popham on the first expedition t 9 Buenos 
Ayres. The Company al?<o lost 600*000 doll^kcs by shipwrecks 
in the China seas. In short, the tule of disaster had set in 
upon them, and it continued to rise rapidly until it over- 
whelmed (hem. 

The breaking out of the war between England and Spain 
in 1804, and ihe news of their losses, induced tlie Directors of 
the Philippine CorapaFiy to limit their trade to the annual re- 
gistro from Lima to Manila. But distance afforded no secu- 
rity against sgeh an enemy. The English captured two of their 
sliips ill the Pacific Ocean in 1806 and 1807, the Paia and 
Pnncipe de Asluriav, both richly laden, one of which they 
permitted to be ransomed far 400,000 dollars. The Company 
also lost 50,000 dollars by piracy in the China seas, and their 
ship Neptune, despatched from Callao in 1808, was wrecked 
among the Philippine Islands. Besides the two ships taken 
by Sir Home Popham^s squadron in the River Plate, in 1806, 
as already mentioned, General Beresford made prize of 252,OCM> 
dollars belonging to the Company, which he found in the bands 
of their Agent Sarratea, at Buenos Ayres, and shipped off^ tbe 
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money tor England. A large quantity of goods, the remnant 
of the two cargoes, was rescued frohi the grasp of the English 
by the ]irbnipt ifecovery of the place by LiiulMs; but no part 
oi’ the value ever returned to SpaiiV. Ltniers himself, wc be- 
lieve; took a considerable sntn, by way ot^ loan, from the Agent 
for ^tlie extraordinary charges of liis government, ^nd the rest 
was finally confiscated by the Revolutionary Junta in 1812, 
whereby tlie Company sustained^ a further loss of 368,471 dol- 
lars according to their own estimate. They had also consider- 
able property in goods at Lima at a much later period, the 
proceeds of wliicli it is supposed might still be made available, 
if linremitted to Spain, as it is not known that a similar confis- 
cation took place there. 

In the mean time, the events in the Peninsula in 1808, 
had roused the spirit of the Spanish people to wage an unequal 
war with JS^apoleon, and as the contest [noceeded, and the pa- 
triots lost ground, till at last the Government itself wasbe- 
seiued in the town of Cadiz, the financial dilficulties of the 
Government increased from day lo tlay, and every means wus 
taken to raise money by loans and donatiiw Worn the corpora- 
tions in the Colonies as w(4l as in Spain. About eight millions 
of dollais were obtained in this way from Mexico ^xloiie. In 
every part of the Spanish domiiiious the feeling of devotion to 
Fernando septimo was so strong, when the news of his deten* 
tioii at Bayonne was first received, that persons of all classes 
came forward every where according to tlicii means, with most 
liberal ofters of money to support the French war ; and in the 
first instance all the Corporations presented large donations, 
and afterwards yielded to the applications of Government for 
loans, until they bad actually parted with their whole capital 
— sometimes even more, for money was bonowed on their 
credit to lend to the State. All the invested Church and 
Charity Funds which could be laid hold of in the Colonies, 
were^ surrendered : every public establishment or corporation 
iu Mexico was absolutely ruined thereby. Of course the 
Philippine Company did not escape the general wreck. J'he 
sums which they expended for Military Clothing in London 
^mounted to (582,063 dollars: a»d the rest of their disposable 
capital was all given in the shape of loans to the state ; which 
alt^ether from first to«.last, namely from 1708 to 1813, they 
1440.955 dollars lent to the Government in Spain, 
and 2»20i0,254 dollars in the Colonies, of w hich only 1,154,864 
dollar were ever repaid,— - Courier. 
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. AVe have to corhmunicate intelligence to-day, which will 
be looeivecl with general lamentation, not only throughout 
India, but tliruughoiil the world. Or. Carey has finished his 
limugo on Ocirlh, luivniii expired early last Monday 

inoiniog. For sevt*nil years past his health has been very in- 
lii'ui ; and his strength^has |;*r‘dd\ially sutik, until the vreary 
wheels ot nature stood still Irom mere debility, and not from 
disease. 'I'lie peculiarly trying hot vieather and rainy season 
of 1833, reduced him to such extreme weakness, that in Sep- 
tember last lie experienced a stroke of apoplexy, and, for some 
time aftei, his death was expected daily. It pleased God, 
however, to revive liim for a little. During the past cold season, 
he could again take an evening and morMi;ig ride in his palanquin 
carriage, and spend much of the day reclining in an easy chair 
with a book in his hand or conversing cheerfully" with any 
friend that called. As however the hot weather advanced, ho 
sunk daily into still greater debility than before : he could take 
no nourishment : be lay helpless and speechless on his bed, 
until his skin was worn otf his body, and death was a mer- 
ciful relief. His deaiest friends could not but rejoice that his 
sufferings were ended, although they mourn his loss to tliemsel- 
ves and to mankind. 

The career which Dr. <^arey has run is worthy oi’ most 
liononrable notice. He was a man who stood prominently 
forward from the mass of the several generations of imm with 
whom he lived ; and both for his private and his public cha- 
racter he deserves to bo had in lasting remembrance. He was 
the son of a poor man, and entered life with a very defective 
education, and assigned to a business non here i»» high estima- 
tion, and peculiarly despised in this country: he was a shoe- 
maker. These disadvantages, however, could not repress the 
eneiiiy of his mind ; atid it soon appeared that Divine Provi- 
dence bad other work for him to do than tlmt to which he 
seemed at first to have been consigned. A thirst for know- 
ledge he manifested, in various ways, from h^s childhood ; and 
just as he was coming to manhood, it pleased God to draw 
his heart to himself, which happy change in his character in- 
creased his persuit of instruction. To understand the Word of 
God was the first object of his desire, and therefore he set 
himself to acqun‘e a knowledge of the a-ncient languages in 
which it was written. Whilst he was yet labouiing for his 
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djBtily bread with the awl, he sought acquaiutaoce with gram- 
mars and dictionaries; and lie never left them till those com- 
piled by himself had gained, by universal consent, an honoura- 
ble place amongst the monuments of human learning. He was 
sopn after settled as pastor of a Church ^in Leicester. . ^ 

In the mean time as he became ntore acquainted with the 
conditton of tl»o various nations of the earth, hy reading the 
narratives of the voyagers and travellprs, he felt great concern 
for the state of the heathen. So much was he aflected thereby, 
that be resolved U> leave all that was dear to him in his iiaiive 
land, for the pur^ ose of preaching tlic gospel to the Heathen ; 
and in 1792 a society was formed amongst his friends, and 
thrmigh bis iDfliieiice, at whose expense he came to Bengal 
with his family, and another Missionary, in the end of 1793. 

Dr. Carey came to India in a Danish siup, without ob- 
taining the consent of tlie Hon. Company. To have sought it 
would have been useless, since the Indian Governme/rt were at 
that time as opposed to the propagation of the Christian religion 
in India, as if they had thought their own faith lobe false. 
When Df. Carey canie into Bengal, tjierefore, it was a prin- 
cipal object with him to t oaceal hintseU from the knowledge of 
Government; and for a little time he occupied himself in the 
cultivation of recently redeemed jungle lands near Tukee, 
about forty miles east from Calcutta ; and Iwe he was exposed 
to much suffering. A few months afterwgrds, however, he 
was invited by the late Mr, Udny to take charge of an indigo 
factory, whicli he comnieniced between Mahla and Diuage- 
pore ; and his colleague obtaiued a similar situation. Through 
Um kindness oi' their employer, top, they obtained formal per- 
mission from Government to continue in India. Dr. Carey 
continued thus situated from 1794 to the beginning of IBOO ; 
during which time he applied hii^self diligently to the study of 
the BeUigaUee language and ti^n of the Sungskrit. He trans- 
lated Ahe scriptures lotp BengaJlee^ preached tlie gospel in it 
extensively, and supported several schools. 

On the U)th of January, 181^0, Dr. Carey came to Seram- 
pore and united with Dr. Ma^^matL Mr. Ward, and others, 
lately arrived from Europe, in forming the Mission, which has 
since borne the name pf this town. FjLpna, tb<? Serampore 
Government, and His Majesty the King of Denmark himself, 
Dr, Carey and Wa colleagues, from first to last, have received 
the most gracious protecUon and favour, with whatever jea- 
lousy they were in former days regarded by their own country- 
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men. In the first yeHir of his residence at Serampore^ Dr. 
Carey’s traiislaiion of the New Testament was nearly all prin- 
ted ; and the first Christian converts from Hindooisiii in Bengal 
were baptized. The Christian Church which was then beji^it 
ith a few individual believers in the gospel, has now branched 
into about twenty-four churches in different parts of India. 

In 1801 Dr. Carey was chosen >»s Bengallee teacher iti 
the newly instituted Coliege of Fort William. He was af- 
terwards appointed Pnd’essor of Sungskrit and Marhatta, and 
by this means he acquired an intitiu\cy with learned pundits 
from all parts of India, through whom, in the course of years, 
he was anabled to translate the scriptures into all the pvinci-* 
pal languages of northern Hiiidoostan. For the students in 
the College, he had to compile grammars of tiie languages he 
taught them ; and after many years he completed his volu- 
uiinons Bengalee Dictionary. By means of these and other 
works, he became known throughout the world as an oriental 
scholar or the first eminence. He was not less celebrated as a 
man of science. Botany and Natural History he began to 
study long before lie left England; and India opened to him 
a wide field of observation, which he examined with untiring 
assiduity from his first arrival, until his strength utterly failed 
him. Ill these pursuits, he was the coadjutor and personal 
friend of Roxburgh, Buchanan, Hardwicke> and Wallich, and 
the correspondent of several of the first men in Europe, with 
whom he was continually exchanging botanical treasures. 

As a philanthropist Dr. Carey is entitled to a high rank. 
Ho sought and gained the prevention of infanticide at Gunga 
Saugur. He was amongst the first, if not the first, that enga- 
ged in seeking the abolition of suite- s, and chiefly through bis 
exertions the Matrqnis of Wellesley left to his successors in the 
government of India a minute declaring his conviction that 
suttees might and ought to be abolished. Had he continued 
in the Government, he would have abolished them. Dr. Carey 
also took ail active part in attempiing the establishment of a 
leper hospital in Calcutta. He was the founder of the Agri- 
cultural Society. And indeed scarcely any undcrlUking foi^ 
the benefit of the country has been engdged in, of which he 
was not either a prime niovel*, ora zealous promoter. 

It Was however as a Christian, a Mi^ionary, &nd a trana^ 
Inter of the sacred scriptureis; that Dr. Carey shone pre* 
eminently. Theii* obligations to Inin in these respects the 
people of India have yet in a great degree to learn. They 
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will however learn thorn : aadfuturo g^eneratioa? will arise to 
bless his name. All Bengalees at leavt mny thank him for 
this: before his clay the Bengalee . langii.ige was. uuku'<wii, 
mid had never been reduced to grammatical rule. Pujulits 
would not write it, and there w^as scai^ely a book in it worth 
reading. It is now rich, refined, and expressive ; and scholar- 
ship in it is generally souglit both by native and ioieiguers ; 
and to Dr. Carey and the pundits vwhoni he employed, and 
w'hose labours ho directed, the change is principally owifig. 

Dr. Carey was born on the 17th August, 1771, and <lied 
on the Olh of June, 1834, full of years and honour . — Hamachur 
Ditrpun. 


WILL OF THE LATE DR. CAREY. 

I, W illiam Carey, Doctor of Divinity, residing at Sc- 
ranipore in thfe Province of Bengal, being in good health, and 
of sound mind, do make this iny last Will and Testament in 
manner and form following: 

Flist 1 utterly disclaim alt or any right or title to the 
Premises at Serampore called the Mission Premises, and eyeiy 
part and parcel thereof, and do hereby declare that 1 never 
had, orsnpposed myself to have, any such right or title. 

Secondly, i disclaim all right and title to the property 
belonging to my present wife Grace Carey, aiaounting to 
twenty-five thousand Rupees, more or less, which was sctiled 
upon her by a particular Deed, executed previously to my 
marriage with her. 

Thirdly. I give and bequeath to the College of Scram- 
pore,“the whole of my Museum, consisting of IMinerals, Sludls, 
Corals, Insects, and < other natural curiosities, and a lloitns 
Siccus. Also the folio edition of Hortus Wobuinensis, which 
was presented to me by Lord Hastings, Taylors Hebrew 
Concordance, my collection of Bibles in Foreign languages, 
and all my Books in the I talian.?and German languages. 

Fourthly. I desire that my wife, Grace Carey, will select 
from my Library whatever books in the English. Langua;ge she 
wishes for, and keep them for her own use. 

Fifthly. From the failure of funds to carry my former in- 
tentions int6 I direct that my Library, wi«h the excep- 

tions above madei be sold by public auction, unless it, or any 
part of it, cambe , advantageously. dl-isposed of by private sale, 
and that frottir the proceeds one thousand five hundred rupees 
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be paid as a legacy to my son Jabez Carey, a like sum having 

hcietotore been paid to ray sons Felix and "tVilliam. 

Sixthly It wds ray intention to have bequeathed a 
similar sum to my son Jonathan Carey, but God has so pros- 
pered liim, tliat he is iq no irnme<iiate want of it. I direct that 
it duv thing remains it be givtm to my wife Grace Carey, to 
vhom I also bequeath all my Household Furniture, Weaiing 
Apparel, and whatever oilier edecis I may possess, for her pro- 
per use and behoof. 

Seventhly. I direct that before ev(Ty other tliing, all my 
lawful debts may be paid ; that my funeral lx; as plain as pos- 
sible ; that I be buried by the side of my second wife Charlotte 
Fniiiia Carey ; and that the following in‘<c»i)‘tion, and nothing 
more, may be cut on the stone which commcrales her, eilher 
above or below ns there may be room ; viz. 

William Carey, born August I7tli, 17t>l, Died 

** A wielclied, poor, fliul liclpless vvoiiu, 

** On thy kind nrnw 1 Odl.” 

Eightldy. I hereby constitute and appoint my dear 
friends the Reverend William Robinson of Calcutta, and the 
Reverend John Mack of Serampore, Rxoeutois to this my last 
Will and Testament, and request them to perform all therein 
desired and ordered by me, to the utmost of their power. 

Ninthly, I hereby declare this tube my last Will and 
Tcsiameut, and revoke all other Wills and I’estaments of a 
date prior to this. 

(Sd.) WILLIAM CAREY- 
(Sd.) W. n Jones. 

Samuel McIntosh. 


STRAITS’ PRODUCE. 

GambieR. — As Gambler appears likely to become a 
staple article of export from this settlement to England, it 
may be worth while to make a few observations on it. 

Mr. Maccullocli, in his valuable ** Dictionary of Com- 
merce,” notices two kinds, the Acacia Vateehu^ and the Unc 
aria Gambier. The Gambier obtained from tlin former tree is 
commonly called cutch, and is made extensively on the Mala- 
bar coast, in Pegu, aud other places. The substance is obtaiii^ 
ed by boiling the heart of the tree for a few hours, when it 
hardens by cooling. The Gambier so wfdl known here, is 
obtained by boiling the leaves of the Uncaria Gambier, a shrub 
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from 6 to 8 feci in beight, and is prepared in large quantities on 
this island, and on tiie neighbouring oue of B intang. The 
quantity said to be exported from Ilhio aim ually amounts to 
80,000 piculs, most of which finds it way into Java, where we 
believe, it is used as a dye. It yicUfsa good revenue to the 
Patch Government, as the import duty in Java is 8 guilders 
per picul, if brought from a Dutch settlement, and by Dutch 
vessels ; and 12 guilders, if by British vessels. That produced 
of late in this island, is estimated at about 20,000 piculs, in 
one year, and has hitherto been chiefly bought up by the Bugis, 
ill their periodical visits to this port. It is likewise exported 
occasionally to Calcutta. 

The method employed in preparing the extract is thus 
correctly related by Mr. Finlaysou : ‘‘The leaves are col- 
lected three or four times a year ; they are thrown into a large 
cauldron, the bottom of which is formed of iron, the upper 
part of bark, and boiled for five or six hours, until a strong 
decoction is obtained; the leaves are then withdrawn, and 
allowed to strafti over the vessel, which is kept boiling for as 
many hours more, until the decoction is inspissated ; it is then 
allowed to cool when the catechu subsides. The water is 
drawn off, a soft soapy substance remains, which is cut into 
large masses;, these are further divided by a knife into small 
cubes, about an inch square, or into still smaller pieces, which 
are laid in frames to dry. This catechu has more of a granular 
uniform appearance than that of Bengal : it is perhaps, also, 
less pure.’’ 

In Mr. Macculloch’s notice of Grambier, it appears from 
experiments made, that Gambier contains a large portion of 
tannin; one lb. according to Mr. Parkis being “ equivalent to 
7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark, for tanning leather.” It appears also 
that the very heavy duty of £3 per cwt. has hitherto prevented 
its being extensively used in tanneries ; but as that duty is now 
reduced to Is. per cwt,, we infer that Gambier will henceforth 
become a staple article of export to England from this settle- 
ment. 

We observe that a large quantity was shipped on the two 
Tessels which left for England since our last, and extensive 
putohases are still making for further shipment. 

Should the result we anticipate take place, the advanta- 
ges ^is settlement must derive will, be extensive. A new 
impetus will be given to the Chinese, to plant the shrub more 
extensiyely than at present, and many portions of the island 
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now covered wilh jungle, will be made to bloom with cultiva- 
tion. As the culture of the Gambier jilant enlarges, so will 
the rearing of pepper vines increase; for it has invariably 
been found that pepper thrives better on this island, in the 
vieifiity of Gambier plantations,-- where the refuse of the boil- 
ed leaves are scatteibd about the steins — Uian in otht r spots. 
The quantity of pepper produced at present on the island may 
be estimated at eight to ten thousand piculs. 

Dr. Bennett, who* has visited this settlement, and whose 
writings, illustrative of natural history, we have at times 
quoted, published a few observations’ou Gambier, as cultivated 
in these parts, and calls it the Gambier Nauclea. He ass*^^ ris 
that its medicinal properties are astringent, and v is considered 
useful in diarrhoea and dysentery, in gleet, cattarrhal affections, 
<fec. The dose is usually from twelve grains to one drachm. 

There are different qualities of the extract, the first and 
purest being white and brittle, having an earthy appearance, 
when rubbed between the fingers ; (whence the name of Terra 
Japonica, as it was supposed at first to come from Japan,) and 
is formed into small round cakes. This krnd is occasionally 
brought from Siac. The second quality is of a brownish yel- 
low colour, and when broken, has a light brown earthy ap- 
pearance ; it is formed either into oblong cakes, or made into 
a solid cube form. The third quality contains more impurities 
than the preceding, and is sometimes formed into small circular 
cakes . — Singapore Chronicle, May !• 

Sago. — Sago being a commodify, the preparation of 
which for consumption in Europe as well as India, is exclu- 
sively confined to this settlement if we mistake not, a few 
observations on the culture, mode of manufacture, and the 
places it is imported from in its crude state, may be intec- 
esting to many of our readers. 

On consulting the pages of our Cotjimerclal Register 
for the last twelve months, during which period the importa- 
tions have been extensive, we find that Sago-tamping is 
brought chiefly from Apong and Manda, the former an island 
forming the cast bank of Brewer’s Straits, and the latter 
lying between the Campar and Indlageree rivers in Sumatra. 
Large quantities arrive also from Bungoran, Seantan, Itantow, 
Mnhah, Tahong Timyie, Sarasson, Ketaman and Siac, all of 
which, we believe, are situated on or close to the east coast of 
Sumatra. From Borneo^ we likewise receive a* considerable 
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quantily both of the tiunpingr aiul of aaito coarsely prepared. 
The total (|uantity repoited duiin«’ the lust official year was 
0401 j)ls. and ‘2*>2,DOO biiiidles; of wifich Borneo afforded 
1872 pis. and 18,000 bundles, the rest btioo- chiefly from the 
places abo\o cniimeraOid. , 

Tlic saj^o tree is described by a previems writer on this 
suViject, who published his essay in this paper in 1827, as 
being a species of palm, thriving best iir low marshy situations, 
well watered, and shut out from, but at no gr* at ilistance, from 
the sea. The soil best adapted is tlie flaccid mould chiefly 
composed of decayed vegetable matt r, to the depth r>f seve- 
ral feet, and exlnuiudy p rvious to wuti r. Cutting down and 
burning the jiinuhi is all the preparation recpiired pievio»is to 
plaiiiing, which is lust done from th(‘ j^ced, a small bluc*k nut, 
about the size of a pullet’s eg<r, a»id about 5 fai horns a part. 
Plantations from suckers have been fouml not to bo of such 
cpiick growth. From seveti to b n years is the time necessary 
for the tre e to arrive at full maturity, but the pith is generally 
extracted at the age of C or 7 years. 

A plantation, after the above period, will yield a constant 
supply, as each tree is continually throwing out numerous 
suckers which in time supply the place of the trees cm down. 
A good tree, when felled, will yield 40 to 60 tampings. The 
tamjudg is a rougti measure made of the leaves of the tiee, of a 
conical form, 20 to 80 inches in length, with a base of aboiit 
8 inchcfT diameter, both ends of which are stuffed with the 
refuse pith t<» prevent the escape of the farina. A tamping 
generally holds 19 pounds, so that 7 of them will weigh about 
a [lien). 

The method of obtaining the jiith or medulla is thus 
described by the writer above alluded to. When the time 
arrives for cutting down the trees, the tampinus are prepared 
and left to dry ; the tree'^ are then felled and split into halves, 
by means «:f wedgi s. The pitli is next scooped out with hoes 
made of the lind of the tree and cuvriod to a temporary build- 
ing at hand, the floor of wliich is raised and latticed so closely 
as just to allow tlie finer parts of the medull, to pass through 
on being wettc^d with water and trodden with the feet. Hol- 
lowed trunks of trees are placed below to receive the wet 
fartna. 

The medulla is trampled until the water passes through 
clear of the* farina, and the lefuse is thrown away. The next 
day, the water covering the farina in the trunks beneath is 
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drawn oir, and tlie tainpiii»;s aro filled with the wet sago, and 
left to strain; the retuse pith is then put on the broad open 
CMul, which is now closed, and the operation ceases. Sago 
thus made is obliged to be kept moist, or it will soon spoil. 
Tile tainpings when bi*)ught here (etch 8 to J‘i Drs. the 100, 
accor^img to the demand. 

Having noticed the culture ot* the tree, and the ru<]e me- 
thod of preparing the pith, as a<lopied by tlie semi-barbajous 
glowers, previous to its und«Mtio.ug the tinai pior( ss of a gra- 
nulofis rdinement, we shall make a few or)sei vations ou tlie 
method which the Cliinesi* mannfacturpis here use in converting 
it into wViat is commonly called Pearl Sago> 

The fie>her the meal the better it is, rccjuiiinof 
labour, and atVording superior sago. The nuv mate m 1 be- 
comes sour in proportion to fbetime it has been exi.aj id from 
the h(i'\ TIk‘ sano bionghl here from Bovecoin huge quanti- 
ti' s, and sold per picul, (not the tamping) is incapable of 
l)eing refined, and can only be used as it is. 

I’lie process of refining commences by opening the tamp- 
iui, and taking out the sago Hour for the purpose of purifica- 
tion, wliieii is always done by water, and that must be of the 
pure -t kiml, and totally free from all vegetable matter, as the 
sago would tinn led a few months after having been maiiufac- 
tup d. 

The process is so well ilcscribed by the writer we have 
allndfd tu thut wc shall copy his own words: ** 

Thfie aie two ways however of cleansing the raw sago 
— the ('0111 inon method practised is sousing the contents of two 
or time tanipings into a tub fell of water, stirring it well 
al)ont, leaving it, for five or ?:ix: hours to s- ttif*, a'ul then pour- 
ing oil' the wattM- ; this repeated nine times, generally sweetens 
tlie flour, whicii is somewhat sour win n even fresh imp rted 
and cleans it of all extraneous matter. The piincloal nl)je<jtioii 
to its adoption is the waste of flour, which is nece^' oily carri- 
ed away in pouring of the water and the loss of true in thus 
cleansing it, the process requiring three days, wlu ieus tfio other 
metliod never occupies more than two di»\s jind is iioi subject 
to the same wastage, and is thus peiToimod : — the Sago having 
water poured on it is strained through a cloth info an ernjity 
tub, and well stirred aliout, left souk all duy and night, 
next morning it is again stirred up, and acntly poured off 
into troughs a foot wide, six inches deep, and leii feet long. 
Two of these troughs |jlaced close to each other are used. 
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pouring a small quantity at a time first into one and then the 
other alternately; the time taken in pourinfr the water, satu* 
rated with the sago flour, into either of diese troughs, allows 
the other to settle, the troughs are placed nearly horizontal 
and open at the end furthest from the operator, where a tub 
is placed to receive the water and refAse which is allowed to 
settle and given to pigs, &c. 'I'he whole of the fine flour sub- 
sides as the water passes gradually along the troughs, which 
receive a very thin coat of meal each time the water is f)Oured 
into them, and the operation continues until the troughs are 
nearly full, when the flour is taken out and exposed for a few 
hours to the sun to dry previous to the process of sifting which 
it undergoes, after bcin» broken in small pieqes by a mallet ; 
the sieve is made of bamboo and the openings for the flour to 
pass through longitudinal and veiy small — and instead of 
using it in the hand, which from its size, being about two feet 
square, would be very irksome, it is suspended ala convenient 
height from the ceiling and being drawn back and merely let 
go again, by striking against a beam placed opposite it for this 
purpose, the meal is driven through a little at a time and very 
finely sifted — if this time the meal is moist, which enables 
the next performer to granulate it, by simply putting the sifted 
meal in a bag about three feet long, one foot wide, and per- 
haps eighteen inches deep, suspended from the ceiling in 
the same manner as the sieve, and pulling the bag backwards 
and fornavds — this operation is performed in about half an 
hour, the bag containing each time about sixty pounds of flour, 
and it is truly surprising to see how beautifully granulated this 
rude contrivance makes it — this done it undergoes another sift- 
ing, and all the coarse grains are returned to be rernillpd, — 
such then as lias passed muster through the last sieve is baked 
for about half an hour, in large iron pans, placed over a pretty 
hot fire, each pan having a pe«son to attend it, keeping the 
granulated sago constantly stirred, to prevent its being done 
unequally, or burning ; about twenty pounds is put into a pan 
at a lime — when properly baked it is sifted, the fine grains 
being separated from the coarse, and put up, — the first gene- 
rally for exportation to Europe and India, and the latter, for 
sale at home. The manufacturers are invariably Chinese, and 
they take about three days to convert the raw into Pearl Sago ; 
when it ia.dheap, th^ y are induced to underbake it to save 
weight, in this case they are afraid to put jt up in boxes, until 
there is a demand as it is liable to fermentation^ from the 
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moisture remaining in it, and apt to turn red and coagulate. 

Sago for exportation is packed in cases which contain 
somewhat more than a picul, and the cost is always included 
in the price given for the commodity. We have already meii^ 
tioned that there arei about ten Sago manufactories on the 
Island, which give employment to upwards of 200 Chinese. 
A number of carpenters are likewise constantly employed in 
making boxes. 

The following is a close calculation of the quantity of 
Pearl Sago manufaclurod at this settlement and exported to 
various parts, during the last oiEcial year just ended : 


17,030 |)ls. 

to England. 

1,700 

>> 

,, Calcutta. 

970 


,, Bombay. 

300 

>» 

,, China and Manila. 

150 

97 

,, Cape, 

1,870 

77 

,, Hamburgh. 

300 

77 

,, America. 

260 

7 > 

,, Madras. 

520 

77 

,, Sundry places, as Ceylon, Penang, Malac- 


ca, (fee. 


23,100 piculs. 

The greater part of the coarse Borneo Sago imported in 
the same period, was exported to Malacca and Penan^, where 
probably it is used as an article of food, as it is here by the 
poorer classes of natives. 

•As Sago has now become a staple article of our com- 
merce, it may be well wvu th the attention of some enterprising 
individual to try whether the cultivation of the tree here 
W'ould prove advantageous or not. There is abundanco of 
low marshy land, composed of alluvial soil, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our rivers, which may answer the purpose, 
being apparently calculated for no other, A plantation once 
set, requires little more than being kept free from underwood, 
which may be done by the labour of one man. — Ibid, May 8. 

Cultivation of Nutmegs and Cloves. — The 
cultivation of Nutmeg and Clove trees has for many years, 
occupied the attention of various enterprising individuals re- 
siding within the Straits settlements, who have embarked a 
large capital, and expended much labour in promoting plan- 
tations of these valuable trees. The case is pre-eminently so at 
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Prince nf Wales Idand, vvlioro acconliiiu: <o oompotvnt au- 
thority, upwards of seven to eiglil liiHidred plcu’s of Cloves are 
annually produced. The quantity of NtiUuegs collecUd, we 
have not heard slated, but we iniiigine it nearly equals that of 
dove-’. On this point we must look for accurrate infonuatiori 
to our Penang c(»ntomporarv, who woi/ld do well were he to 
publish an a i tide ow the resources ot‘ that island. iSimilar 
plantations were commenced on thin i.sland, soon after rhe for- 
mation of the settlement, and iqiwards of twelve, tlioii;;h mostly 
young, may now be seen in the vicinity of the town, and gene- 
rally in a thiiving c ndition At iMalaoca also there art* a levy 
plantations, and from specinn ns of Xntmegs grown there, w^e 
think the latter superior to tht>se prodnct‘d licro, btit capital 
and energy seem wanting in older to raise any considerable 
quantity. 

An intelligent correspondent residing at Peiianii, in wilt- 
ing to us on the subject observes: Any remiuks on the 

cultivation of spices will ultimately tciul to do good, and the 
oftener that subject is brought to the notice of iiovernment the 
better. There does not exist a singU^ doubt, i)ut tiiat our 
three settlements with proper encouiagerneut given byX*o- 
venimeiif, — a reduction of rates chargeable on lands, iSa:. would 
■supply, in a very few years, the whole contuK'nl of Europe 
with spices and do away with the Dutch monopoly to the East- 
ward. Although the extent of spices cultivated here appears 
little, the produce of last year in Cloves, I imagine, 

cannot be less tiian 700 pis. without the mother Ch»vcs. Our 
possessions opposite Port Cornwalliscalled Province Wellesley, 
is capable of producing any thing, both fiom the nature of the 
soil, climate, and advantage of situation, and sjnees an? culti- 
vated there also, althou;>li the platations are in their infancy. 
The land-tax is considered extremely high, and consiuiueiitly 
will not admit of the poorer classes of individuals cultivating 
to the extent and with the spirit that they otherwise would do ; 
were the land rents modified to suit the means of the poor 
ryots. You ought to get some one to give you a leading article 
on Province ATellesley — it would be well worth your atten- 
tion.’^ 

The latter remarks may be applied with equal truth to 
Singapore, where in an area of 270 square miles, (the estimated 
extent bf the island, not including, upwards <‘f 50 adjacent 
islets, subject to the sottloment,) the heavy land-rents have 
admitted only of a few plantations being undertaken by per- 
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6ons possessing capital. Were the rents modified to suit the 
means of the poorer /)r<Iers, there exists not a doubt but that 
spice plantations would soon be commenced on the island to a, 
great extent. T!ie policy which imposed the |.resent obnoxious 
rates, at best was very rtarrow and extremely injurious to our 
local prosperity. 

The duty on foreign Nutmegs imported into Great Britain 
is 3s. 6d, per lb.— wherf brought from any British possession it 
is only 2s Oc?. The duty on Cloves, in like manner, is 3s, per 
lb. on foreign and 2s. on that brought from any English 
possession. The difference in these duties is ceitainly au en^* 
couragement to British planters, but a further protection should 
still be afforded, by levying the higher duties on all Nutmegs 
and Cloves, which are not actually produced in British posses- 
sions, though brought from them. This might be done by 
requiring a certificate of place of growth with each importa- 
tion. 

Since the reductions of duties on Nutmegs aud Cloves, the 
consumption of both articles in Great Britain has greatly in- 
creased. In 1829 the quantity of Nutmegs retained for home 
consumption was il3,273j lbs or nearly 855 pis. The Cloves 
enierred for home consumption at present in Great Britain, 
amount to 60,000 lbs. or about 460 pis. a year, of which a part 
comes from Cayenne. If these quantities be correctly estimat- 
ed, Penang alone produces even now, more than sutheient for 
the consumption of Great Britain, and in time when the plan- 
tations on this island are more matured, the total quantity pro- 
duced in the Straits will go a great way towards supplying the 
demand on the continent of Europe also, 

A valuable paper on the culture of spices, written by^ 
Mr. Lumsdaine some years ag6, and vvhicli we re-publish in 
our present number may afford some useful hints to planters. 

The mode of culture adopted in the different plantations 
is nearly the suniev The beds of the trees are kept free from 
grass and noxiou^weeds by the hoe, and the plough is ,occa-' 
sionally run along the interjacent spaces for the purpose of era-r v 
dicating the lailaiig (Audropogon Caricosum) which proves 
greatly obstructive to the operations of agriculture. The tieea 
are generally manured with cow dung and burnt earth once a 
year in the i^ainy season, but the preparation of suitable com- 
po'its and thtdr mode of application ate but imperfectly ^n'der- 
stood. The pruning knife is too sparingly used ; verj^ tev^ of 
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the planters lop ofl’ the lower verticles of the N utmeg trees or 
thin them of the unproductive and straggling branches. 

The site of a plantation is an objecf of primary impor- 
tance^ and doubtless the alluvial grounds are entitled to prefer- 
ence from the acknowledged fertility of ^heir soil and its appro- 
l^riate organization and capability of retaining moistuie inde- 
pendent of the advantage of water carriage. Several of the 
iSTutmeg trees, of the importation of 1,79B at Moco-Moco aie 
placed in soil of this description, although never manure<1 they 
are in. the highest state oi luxuriance and bear abundantly; 
and 1 have been informed by a gentleman recently arrived from 
that station, that the stem of one of them measures 88 inches 
in circumference. Some of the trees in my own experimental 
garden corroborate the truth of this assertion ; one of these 
blossomed at the early age of 2 years ten months and a half, 
a degree of precocity ascribable solely to its proximity to the 
lake which forms the southern boundary. This was the first 
tree that blossomed of the importation of 1808, which con- 
sisted of upwards of 22,000 Nutmeg plants. Next to the 
alluvial deposits, virgin forestlands claim pre-eminence, their 
surface being clothed with a dark colored carbonized mould 
formed by the slow decay of falling leaves and mouldering 
trunks of trees; and next to these are to be ranked the open 
plains. Declivities are objectionable from the risk of the pre- 
cipitation of the mould and manure into the subjacent ravines 
by the heavy torrents of rain that occasionally deluge the 
country. Above all, the plantation must be protected from 
the southerly and northerly winds by a skirting of lofty trees, 
and if Nature has not already made this provision, no time 
should be lost in belting the grounds with a double row of the 
iOassiiarina littorea and Cerbera manghas, which are well 
adapted for this purpose. This precautionary measure will 
not only secure the planter against eventual loss from the fall- 
ing off of the blossom and young fruit in heavy gales, but will 
prevent the up-rooting of the trees, a contingency to which 
they are liable from the slender hold their foots have of the 
soil. If the plantation is extensive, subsidiary rows of these 
trees may be planted at convenient distances. No large trees 
whatever .should be suffered to grow among the spice trees, for 
these exclude the vivifying rays of the sun and arrest the des- 
cent of the salutary night dews, both of which are essential to 
the quality and quantity of the produce. They further rob 
the soil of its fecundity, and intermingle their roots with those 
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of the spice trees. It is true that by the protection they af- 
ford they prevent frequently the premature bursting of the 
husk occasioned by l^e suddeu action of a hot sun upon it when 
saturated with rain ; but the loss sustained in this way is^fupt 
equal to the damage the spice tree s suffer from these intrudersL^ 
Extensive tracts of land are to be met with in the interior qf 
tlio coujitry well adapted for the cultivation of the Nutmegs 
and Cloves, and to thesve undoubted preference is due. 

In originating a Nutmeg plantation, the first care of the 
C'lltivation is to select ripe nuts and to set them at the dis- 
tance of a foot apart in a rich soil, merely covering them very 
lightly with mould. . They are to be protected from the heat 
of the sun, occasionally weeded, and watered in dry weather 
every other day. The seedlings may be expected to appear 
in from 30 to 00 days, and when four feet high the healthiest 
and most luxuriant consisting of 3 or 4 verticel are to be 
removed in the commencement of the rains to the plantation 
previously cleared of trees and underwood by burning and 
grubbing up their roots, and placed in holes dug for their 
reception at the distance of 80 feet from each other, screening 
them from the heat of the sun and violence of the winds. It 
is a matter of essential importance that the ground be well 
opened and its cohesion broken, in order to admit of tlie free 
expansion of the roots of the tender plants, and that it be 
intimately mixed with burnt earth and cow manure, in the 
pro| ortion of two thirds of the former to one third of the 
latter. The plants are to he set in rows as well for the sake 
of regularity, as for the more convenient traversing of the 
plough, which is now to be employed in clearing the interme- 
diate spaces of lallang and other noxious grasses, carefulty 
avoiding to trespass on the beds of the trees. They must be 
watered every other day in sultry weather, manured annually 
during the rains with four garden baskets full of the above 
mentioned compost to each tree, and protected from the sun 
until they attain the age of five years. They will now be 
sufficiently hardy to bear the sun, .aud;frQiii that age until tbei^ 
fifteenth year, the compost should consist ot‘ equal parts of 
cow dung and burnt earth, and from 3 to 12 baskets full will 
be required for each .bearing tree, a lesser proportion being 
distributed to the males. From thq power of habit the tree^ 
will after the 15th year require a more stimulating nutriip^Ut; 
the dung, ought not therefore to be more than two or three 
months old, and the mixture should consist of two parts of it 
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to one ..of burnt earth, of which the suitable proportion will 
from 12 to 16 baskets to each tree biennially. In all cases 
the prepared compost must be spread out ip the sun for 3 or 4 
days previously to its application, in order to destroy grubs 
and worms that may have lodged in it, and wliicli might injure 
the roots of the plants. • 

In all plantations whether situated in forest 1 anil or in the 
plains, the necessity of manuring at stated intervals has been 
found indispensable, and is indeed identified with their pios- 
pexity. The proper mode of applying it is in a circular furrow 
in immediate contract with the extremities of the fibrous roots 
which may be called the absorbents of the plant. Where there 
is a scaVcity of dung recourse may be had to the dregs remain- 
ing after the preparation of the oil from the fruit of the Ara- 
chis Hypogeea vvhioh in mixture with burnt earth, is a very 
stimulating manure ; or composts may be formed from the 
decomposition of leaves or vegetable matter of any description. 
A very fertilizing and highly animalized liquid nutriment for 
plants is obtained by macerating human ardure in water in 
proper pits for 4 or o months and applying the fluid to the radi- 
cal absorbents of the plants. Sea weed and many other avti- 
fcles may ’also’ be resorted to which will readily occur to the 
intelligent agriculturist. 

During the progressive growth of the plantation, the beds 
of the trees are to be regulady weeded and the roots kept pro- 
perly covered with the mould, for those have constant tendency 
to seek the surface ; the growth of the lateral branches alone 
is to be encouraged, and all suckers or dead and unproductive 
branches are to be removed by the pruning knife, so as to thin 
the trees considerably and to admit of the descent of the night 
dews which are greatly contributive to their well being, especi- 
ally during the dry and sultry weather ; creepers are to be dis- 
Ibdged, and the lower verticles lopped off, with the view of 
establishing an unimpeded circulation of air. The conclusion 
bf -the great annuar harvest is the fittest time for pruning the 
trees. After the eradication of the lalbihg, the growth of in- 
noxious passes is to be encouraged in the Tntervals between 
the trres; whic h will give fho plantpidh the appearance of a 
^afk, and plough is now to be abandoned. 

V The Nittmeg tree is monoecious as weir as diogeioup, but 
no means of discovering the sexes before tlie peric)d of inflo- 
resOehce are known. The relative prqportion of male and 
fehiale treee tb ei^h other is also undefiried/’and is indeed the 
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result of chance. Setting aside however all pretension to 
niathematiciil precision, the number of productive trees may 
be roundly estiinated at two thirds of the' whole cultivation. 
However presumptuous it may appear to arraign tiie operations 
of Nature, I cannot but think that, with reference to tho 
genus Myristic.', she lias made a most unnecesst^ry provision 
in the creation of so many male trees, since the monoecious 
plants are fully as susceptible of the rapturous impulse of con- 
nubial bliss, and equally competent f<»r the purposes of ardent 
and successful love. The number of male trees therefore ne- 
cessary to be retained will depend entirely on that of the 
monoecious kind ; all above this number being considered as 
superfluous should be cut down, and other trees planted in their 
stead. Were I indeed to originate a Nutmeg plantation now, 
1 should either attempt to procure grafts on male stocks on 
such trees as produce the largest and best fruit, by the process 
of inarching, luitwithstanding the speculative hypothesis of 
the graft partaking of the gradual and progressive decay of 
the parent tree, leaving a branch or two of the stock for the 
purpose of ('stablishiug a regular polygamy, by which means 
the plautfUion would consist of monoecious trees only ; or I 
should place the young plants in the nursery at the distance of 
four feet from each other, and force them to an early discovery 
of their sex, by lifting them out of their beds once a year and 
replacing them in the same spot so as to check the growth of 
wood and viviparous branches. The sex might thus be ascer- 
tained on an average within the fourth year, and the trees 
removed to the plantation and systematically arranged, where- 
as in the usual mode of proceeding it is not ascertainable be- 
fore the 7th year in general. 

Upon an average the Nutmes tree fruits at the age of 
7 years, and increases in produce till the 15tli year, when it is 
at its greatest productiveness It is said to continue prolihe 
for 70 or BO years in the Moluccas, but our experience carries 
ns no farther than *22 years and a half, all the trees of which 
age that have been properly managed, are still in the highest 
degree of vigour and fecundity ; and for this reason no term 
for planting a succession of, trees can as yet be fixed upon. 
Seven months in general ela:pse between the appearance of 
the blossom and ripening of the fruit, and the produce ol one 
bearing trife with another under good cultivation may in the 
fifteenh year of the plantation be calculated at five pounds of 
Nutmegs^ and a pound and quarter of Mace. I have ob^erv- 
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ed however that some trees produce every year a great quan- 
tity of fruit, whilst other constantly give yeiy little. It bears 
all the year round, but more plenufullyMii some months tiian 
in others. 'I he great harvest may generally be looked for in 
the months of September, October, November and December, 
a small one in April, May and June. *Like other Iruit trees 
on this portion of Sumatra, 1 have remarked that it yields 
mobt abundantly every other year. The fruit having ripened, 
the outer integument bursts spontaneously, and is gathered by 
meads of a hook attached to a long stick, and the Mace being 
cautiously stripped off, and flattened by the hands in single 
layers, is placed on mats for 3 or 4 days in the sun to 
dry. Some planters cut off the heels and dry the Mace in 
double blades, from an opinion that the insect is apt to breed 
in or about the heels, and that the double blade gives a 
better and more substantial appearance to the Mace. The 
former idea is entirely groundless, for if the article be 
pipperly cured, kept in tight packages, in a dry situation 
and exposed to the sun for <5 or 6 hours once a fortnight, 
there need be no apprehension of the insect; if it is not, it 
will assuredly be attached by it vyhether the heels be cut 
off' or not again, the insect is much more likely to nestle with- 
in. the fold of tlie double blade, and the fancied superiority 
of appearance has so little weight with the purchaser, as not 
to counterbalance the risk of probable deterioration and even- 
tual loss. In damp and rainy weather the Mace should be 
dried by the heat of a charcoal fire carefully conducted, so as 
not to smoke it or blacken its .surface. 

The nuts liberated from their niacy envelope are trans- 
ported to the drying house, and deposited on an elevated stage 
of spilt neebongs placed at a sufficuuit distance from each other 
to admit of the heat, from a mouldering fire beneath, without 
suffering even the smallest nuts to pass through. The heat 
should not exceed 140 of Fahrenheit, for a sudden inordinate 
degree of heat dries up the kernels of the nuts too rapidly, 
and its continued application produces jSssuves in them; ora 
fjermeRtaiion is excited in them, which, increases their volume 
so greatly.^ to fill up the wholu cavity of the shell and to pre- 
vent them frpm rattling when put to thifiir criterion of, due pre- 
paration. Jbe fire is lighted ill the evening and kept up for 
the whole of the night. The smoking house is a brick building 
of a suitably size with a . terraced roof, and the stage is placed 
at an eheyaticn of ten feet from the ground, having three divi- 
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sions in it for the produce of different months. The nuts must 
be turned every second or third day, that they may all partake 
equally of the heat,* and such as have undergone the smoking 
process for the period of 2 complete months and rattle freely 
in the shell are, to be <jracked with wooden mallets, the worm 
eaten and shrivelled ones thrown out, and the good ones rub- 
bed over simply with recently prepared well sitted day 
lime. They are now to be regarbled, and finals 
ly packed for transportation in tight casks, the insides of which 
have been smoked, cleaned, and covered with a coating of 
fresh water and lime. If packed in chests, the seams must be 
damincred to prevent the admission of air or water. There is 
no necessity for sorting them, as previously to their said, they 
are classed into sizes in the Company's W are-houses in Lon- 
don. 

I'he mode generally practised in preparing Nutmegs for 
the market, is to dip them in a mixture of salt water and lime, 
and to spread them out on mats for 4 or 5 days in the shade to 
dry. I am however convinced from much experience that this 
is a pernicious practice, not only from the quantity of moisture 
imbibed in this process encouraging the breeding of insect and 
rendering the nuts liable to early decay, but from the heating 
quality of the mixture producing fissures and occasioning a 
great loss in the out turn ; whereas hy liming them simply in 
the dry way as I have recommended, the loss ought not to ex- 
ceed 8 per cent. In May 1810 I made some experiments on 
this subject. 1 cracked a quantity of Nutmegs that had been 
.smoke-dried for 2 months, and distributed them into four equal 
portums. I prepared the nuts of one parcel with a mixture 
of lime and salt water ; those of the 2nd were rubbed over 
merely with fine well dried shell lime such as the natives use 
with their betel, although 1 have no doubt but that recently 
prepared and well sifted common lime would answer equally 
well ; those of the third parcel were mixed unlimed with one 
tiurdof weight of whole black pepper ; and those of the fourth 
also unlimed with the same proportion of cloves. They were 
then put into separate boxes with sliding tops, and numbered 
1, 2, 3, and 4 in the order I have mentioned them. At the ex- 
piration of the first year they were all sound. After that of 
the second, I found 3 worm eaten nuts in No. 1 and two in 
No. 3. but those in Nos. 2 and 4 remained untouched. Tlte 
injured nuts were allowed to remain, and after the lapse of 
the third year, five worm eaten ones were discovered 
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ftt No. I, three in No. 3 and two in No. 4 those in 
No 2 being in their original state. Font years afid four months 
have now elapsed since the commencement of experiments^ 
and upon examining the several parcels the other day, the 
number of decayed nuts has not incfefv^ed in Nos. 1, 3 and 
4, those in No 2 are as good as the day they were put into 
tile box. These experiments not only prove the supeiimity 
of liming in the dry way, but also the fact that the progress 
to general decay in a heap of Nutmejs, even after the insect 
has established itself, must be a work of years. In the shell 
thfey will keep for a feat length of time. I have myself kept 
them in this state for six years, and when cracked they were 
found perfectly sound. From the report of the London bro- 
kers however, they will not answer in Europe on account of 
the heavy allowance for shells, which is one third of the 
weight; but the Chinese merchants are in the daily habit 
of exporting them to Penang and (-hina, where they arc in 
request. It is stated, on the best authority, the unlitned or 
brown Nutmegs as the home dealers call them, mixeil with 
Cloves as in experiment No. 4, are highly esteemed in Eng- 
land, and even preferred by some to the home produce ;'most 
probably for the greater facility of detecting the flaws in them 
in their naked state. 

Although the (Move tree attains great perfection in the 
red mould of these districts, it is more partial to a less tenaci- 
ous soil. Its cultivation has been established for many years 
in the West Indies and at BourbOn, and is of secondary Im- 
p'ortance only. The^ mother Gloves are planted in rich mould 
so as to reduce its tenacity ; ahd to be cultivated in the same 
.mode as the Nutmegs, only that when full grown they require 
less ralsUmre in the proportion of one third. They yield gene- 
rally at the age of 6* years, aneb at that of 12 are in their 
highest state of .bearing, when the average produce may be 
estimated at 6 or 7 pounds of marketable fruit each tree during 
the harvest, which takes place in the rainy months, but with 
us they have hitherto borne two crops in three years only. 
The fruit' is terminal^ and when of a reddish bue is plucked 
by the band, so that the process of gathering it is tedious. It 
is then dri^ for several days on mats in the sun, until it 
breaks easily between the Angers, and assumes a dark brown 
color. It loses about 00 per cent, in drying; When* past its 
prime the Clovotree has a ragged and uncombed appearance, 
aha 1 am led to suppose that its existence is limited to 20 
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years, unless in very superior soil, in which it ni jy drag’ out a 
protracted and unprofitable state of being to the period of. per-, 
haps 24 years, llei/ce it becomes necessary to plant a succes- 
sioii of seedlings when the old trees have attajned eight years 
of age, and this octennial succession must be steadily kept itt 
vi‘ \v. * 

With reference to the number of labourers, cattle and 
ploughs necessary for a {dantation of 1000 Nutmeg or Clove 
tiees after the ground has been thoroughly cleared of under- 
wood and stumps of trees, I consider that 7 Chinese or active 
Bengalee labourers, 50 head of cattle and 2 ploughs wou|d 
be sufficient for all the purpose of the cultivation, with the 
exception of collecting the Clove harvest, which being a very 
tedious process, would require an extra number of hands, and 
indeed the best plan would be to gather it in by contract . — From 
n Paper btf Mi\ J, Lumsdainein the P roceedings of the Agricul- 
fvral Society, established in Sumatra^ 1820. — Ibid, May 16, 

THE COORG CAMPAIGN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS TIMES. 

Sir, — ^If you feel disposed to give inseitioii to this letter in 
your paper, I shall feel indebted to you. Should you however 
decline doing so, may I request yon will have the goodness to 
return it to me, I entertain a peculiar aversion to any thing 
in the shape of anonymous productions. When a man adheres 
strictly to the truth, lean perceive no very substantial reas'»n 
why he should not state it fearlessly, and attach his signatuie to 
the production. You will find my name, rank, and reaiinent 
affixed to the termination of this. All responsibility as to in- 
correctness in any portion of the informal ion it may contain, 
rests solely with myself. 

The hostilities which haye been carriecl on against the 
Coorg Rajah have excited cousidenihle interest, and J liave, 
I believe, peru^sed every account in the Madras papers wli^ch 
has had reference to them. No where however have 1 observed 
the slightest attempt made to give a really accurate statement 
of the proceedings of the northern colunui under Cobmel G. 
Waugh, on (to ns) tlie myniorable third of the month when 
we met witli that severe repulse at the stockade of Buk’li. 
I here appears an evident impression that the less said of the 
disaster the bettor. Considcral^lt responsibility must natu- 
lallyrest on the shoulders of the . person vr\io may endeavour to 
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throw light upon thii^ delSoate afFaik*. That burden I have ex* 
pressed toy willingness to take upon myself. That either error, 
oversight, or misapprehension of orders e:i^ists somewhere, is 
a Supposition, I presume, not far from the actual truth. In 
One of the official notifications it has l^een stated that a disre- 
gard of, or a want of proper attention to, the orders of the Bri- 
gadier, on the part of a noble and brave old officer, (the 
much regretted Lieut.-Colonel Mill ofH. M. 55th Regiment 
who fell on this occasion,) had been the means of bringing 
into action a greater number of those fine spirited fellows of 
H. M. d6th than exactly suited Colonel Waugh’s intentions; 
and this circumstances having increased the casualties of the 
day, had unhappily crippled the gallant Colonel’s means of 
carrying into execution, as rapidly as he could have wished, 
the orders of superior authority. 1 am aware that my ow»i li- 
mited standing in the service — fifteen years — in some measure 
prohibits me from giving utterance to my sentiments, though 
I am neither without eyes to see, nor judgement to compre- 
hend the oversights of that day-^1 sincerely desire that my 
motives for writing should not be liable to any misconstruction, 
and shall therefore sedulously avoid making reflections. My 
language, I hope, will be found, when speaking of my superi- 
ors, to be respectful. My object being simply to submit a 
correct and distinct detail of the proceedings of the northern 
column from day break to midnight of the third instant. I 
trust the introduction of the personal pronouns may be chari- 
tably remarked upon, as I narrate what principally occurred 
tinder my own observation. I shall strictly confine myself 
to truth and utterly defy contradiction. I have it in view 
to establish three facts. The first, that it Was not the intention 
of the Brigadier that the stockade of Buk^h should have been 
assaulted \n fronts as unfortunately was the Case, and that this 
was altogether owing either to the treachery or ignorance of 
the guides furnished to the two assaulting parties — from the 
cii^cum^tances that the guide attached fo the afssaulting party 
under my command, brought us injtentionally directly close to 
the front of the outer barrier gate, ere a shot was fired — as 
did afterwards also the guide which accompanied the other and 
more powarlhl assauTtifig party under the command of Major 
Bird, of the 81st Regt. Light lu&ntry. Secondly, that only 
one reconuditrfug party was Sent oat during the day previous 
to the attack on the Stockade being made, thus its means of 
observafiou vfcre very circumscribed, that a sufficiency of 
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time was not allowed it to perform so responsible a duty as 
that of reconnoitring an enemy’s position, either with satisfac- 
tion to the mind ot the officer commanding it, (that officer 
was myself) or with benefit to the service, it having been re- 
called by bugle withir^ an hour and a quarter or considerably 
less time from its starting. Thirdly, I will dare to venture ou 
the assertion that it was alto' ether impracticable for the guns 
during the engagement - to have been brought any nearer to 
the barrier than they were, which dUtance was verging on, 
if not fully, three quarters of a mile, in consequence of which 
they were comparatively of little use, as the point they bora 
upon (even if they struck any poition of tlie worics at all) 
must have been the extreme right of the stockade-— the jungle 
being impervious, but few of the enemy could have been scrag- 
ged hy the guns, which, though actively enough employed, 
it is to be regretted were so with but little effect. 

Personal considerations would probably actuate the 
minds of those who are sailing the ocean of life with pros- 
perous breezes, to pause ere they ventured to delineate the 
acts of their superiors, I have had breezes enough. Heaven 
knows, during my military career, but confound them, they 
were the reverse of being prosperous ones ! — Considerations of 
this nature have, therefore, but trival influence with me. So 
long as, by the mercy of Heaven, I am enabled conscientious- 
ly to perform my duty, and uphold my station as an officer, 

1 have nothing to fear. I am however perfectly aware I have 
much loss to hope for in the service. Frowns or threats, have 
now but small effect upon my nerves, having been unhappily, 
often plunged into hot water, in a military sense, even to its 
machlening heat — that this species of bath hath lost its novelty 
with me — should I on any occasion fail in the performance of 
thfd duty, 1 expect no mercy, for, I would acorn to seek it. 
Mercy from man I spurn and loathe. It were a plant of Hea- 
venly growth. Agony of mind hath .taught me to seek it only 
in prayer to God above. But to my narrative. At day light 
on the morning of the third of April the column was under 
arms, with the hope of joining, befora nightfall, the eastern, 
column under Col. Lindsay, C. Bk Every officer was im- 
pressed more or less w«th the notion that it was likely to prove, 
a day of hard fighting, having during the preceding evening 
Iieard so much regarding the stockade at Buk’h that the geneb/ 
ral anxiety to fall in with it was great, more particularly as 
its defences were represented as being of the first order* The 
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advance guard was this morning commanded by Major Bird 
of the 3l9t Light Infantry as field officer of the <bty, uiidei 
whom it was my fortune to be Captain of the day, conse- 
quently my position was also with the a<lvance. Heriot of 
H. M.55th Regt. was Adjutant of the he who so disliii- 
gnished himself on tlie occasion of the assault, and was twice so 
severely wounded. The advance was composed of seventy 
men including non-cominiNsioned of H. M. 55tli Regt. urnler 
the command of Lien ts, Bailey and Molloy. A picket of six- 
ty rank and file with one native officer, and a due proportion 
erf non-commissioned of the 9th Regt. N. I. coininaiided by 
Ensign Robertson of that corps, together with a similar num- 
ber of the 3lst Regt. L. I. under the immediate control of En- 
sign Babin gton of the L. 1., the pioneers were also with the ad- 
vance. Instructions were given to me previous to our breaking 
ground, to ci^ver and flartk the advance with the Light Infantry 
— at the same time the Major stated to me that on our ap 
proich to the stockade of Huk’h he would entrust me with one 
half of the advance as an assaulting party, while he in pf^rson 
would command the other. It was with the highest sati>fac- 
tion that while about 100 ])ace8 in front with the skirinisheis 
I remarked the steady manner in which our men with young 
Babington conducted themselves; they evidently displayed an 
anxiefy to amulate those admirable steady sepoys, the Hill© 
Company of the 24th Regiment Native Infantry, who under 
Captain Scott and Lieutenant Kerr wei(3 engaged in flanking 
the column. Not a shadow of that precipitancy which had so 
mat ked their proceedings on the previous day was now^ observa- 
ble aiuoug^t them — careful and stealtiiy as cats they felt every 
inch of their way— the jungle being sufficiently dense on eitluir 
side to authorize their doing so, nor did they dream of firing 
till they had obtained a correct and steady aim. After the 
first two miles the road had almost entirely disappeared and 
you may judge of the labour of the pioneers, when I inform 
you, that it occupied a period of nearly two hours ere the guns 
could be brought the distance of half a mile. About 7 or B we 
were delighted to hear a very brisk and interesting cannonade 
from Col. Lindsay’s column — this was his successful attack 
on Ramasawmy Kunriawye, which stockade he had carrited be 
assault on both flanks with trifling loss. About half past o 
the Column had arrived on the margin of a dense jungle, on thy 
distant high grounds of which, it was understood, and by th9 
guides asserted to be the case, that the stockade would he 
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fallen in with. Tt became necessary that a road should bo 
made down a very <le<‘p declivity ami aero s a range of paddy 
grounds, before the^ iiiins could bo brought even to the skirts 
of the juni»le, which in sobei earnest was a confoimdedly douse, 
one, principally couijjo^ed of large forest trees, sniping bad 
ceased for M)me time when a smart fue was suddenly thrown in 
fioiii a handful of Coorgas, who under cover of the jwngle 
thought to have done, considerahle ex- cutioii on Ihe right of 
the advaiK>ing column; they were speedily ilishnlged by three 
rounds fioni the guns, and driven fiinlier back into their shel- 
ter by the rid s. It was now evident that an awful long time 
must, of nece»siiy, elapse ere the guns could by possibility be 
bi ought across to the jungle. Tliis was the goldcm moment for 
sending out a brace of reconnoitring parties. Had good i iforrna- 
lion been obtained at this critical juncture, I may venture to 
say, that in all probability a very different result might have 
attended the evening's operation. Unhappily the hour and a 
half, which was con*umed in effecting the passage of the guns, 
))assed unheeded ; our flankers and the rifles lay at their 
ease vvitliin the jungle, covering the wrokiiig parties. Though 
we at that time ktiew nothing about it, the stockade was actu- 
ally situated within a mile and a half of th«^ spot which afford- 
ed the flankers such excellent cover. Its position was on the 
top of a range of ludghts of considerable elevation, inclining 
slightly to our left, thickly >tuddcd with ju igle and magniti- 
cent teak trees even to their Mimniit, afl'ording splendid cover 
for reconnoitring. The guns having been gt>t across, the skir- 
mishers were drawn in ; it was. now half past 11. Major Bird 
having sent for me ordered roe to foiin a n comioitriug party, 
sharp — the lialf of the advance fell in, 1 received nuiiute 
instructions and stalled <»ff with Baily of the 5ijth Regt. and 
Robertson of the J)ih N. I. We had to make a considerable 
detour to ovr right with the liope that by penetrating the jun- 
gle in that direction we might hit upon some passage which 
would afford us an opportunity of viewing the left flank of the 
stockade, (as on starting we fronted it) or by better luck still 
fall on its rear. Fortiinp appeared at first propitious; we 
rpiickly fell in with a \illage evidently deserted but au hour 
or so previous to our arrival, as the domestic cattle and fowls 
were ranging about in abundance. We then bit upon a deep 
ravine, apparently leading in the direction of the object of our 
pursuit, our passage was much impeded by large trees having 
been felled and piled ou eacli other every 20 paces across 
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this ravine. To remove the obstacles we had no means, conse- 
quently surmounted them by climbing over the best way we 
could ; and were enjoying the expectation of an early brush 
at the stockade, when to our infinite chagritie we distinctly 
heard the held officer’s bugles loudly sopnding the ro-call ; so 
promptly was this obeyed, that in the hurry L suddenly disap- 
peared beneath the earth, having fallen into an infernal sunken 
magazine of store-room, redolent with the vile effiuvia oil, 
ghee and a thousand other villainous compounds, out of this 1 
was luggednock and crop by the men of the 5&th, who heartily 
enjoyed iny confusion. On rejoining the advance a few 
minutes breathing time was allowed, while a dram was issued 
to the Europeans, The two parties for the assaults were then 
told off ; the advance guard being equally divided between 
Major Bird and myself. However as we were separating, a 
support was sent up from the column, it consisted of Capt. 
Baty of the 56th Regt. with five and twenty of his fine Light 
Company, and Lieutenants Gordon and Martin 3 st Light 
Infantry, with, I bc^lieve, a sub-division of their men ; these 
parties both joined Major Bird, My instructions were shortly 
and explicitly given me by the Major, It was the decided and 
expressed intention of the Brigadier that the two assaulting 
parties should attack in flank, or if attainable in reverse, while 
the guns were to be bioiight to play on the front of the stock- 
ade. I mean the barrier. My party intending to attack the 
left of the enemy’s works, I was directed not to penetrate the 
jungle very deeply to our right, but rather to skirt it and if 
possible to keep within hail of the field officer’s bugles ; it 
was therefore agreed between us that, in order to prevent our 
crossing fire witli each other, that both parties should sound 
the bijglea every ten minutes. Major Bird, I presume, did not 
at all intend to enter the thick of the jungle, his object being 
to wind round it, making a detour fo his own left, hoping by 
this to fall in with the rear of the stockade. I was furnished 
with a guide who really possessed the confidence of the Briga- 
dier, ami I am inclined to suppose was al^o thought well of by 
the Deputy Assistant Qr, Mr. General, Capt. Simpson, who 
was at his post with the advance the whole day. We started 
in high spirits, I could plainly, decipher delight and antici- 
pation in the sunburnt countenances of the tw:o fine young 
officers who accompanied me, Lieut. Bailey and Ensiga 
Robertson; as also on each bronzed face of the gallant 
55th with whom^it is positively a pleasure to server The mea 
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of the 9th kept up admirably, and turned out six volunteers of 
their grenadiers to flank the leading section of the Europeans. 
We proceeded steadily. The lads of the 55th cracking their 
jests with each other much to our entertainment. Supposing 
that we were rapidly approaching our destination, I was some- 
what surprised at the guide suddenly leading us to a deep ra- 
vine, which terminated in a rugged narrow and exceedingly 
steep ascent, formed of. large broken stones, evidently a high 
road to some place or other, thickly intersect; d every 10 or 16 
yards with enormous large trees cut down and thrown directly 
across our way. The thought instantly flashed acn^ss my mind 
that our guide was inrentionally deceiving us, and wilfully 
leading us to the very front of the stockade ; this was neither 
in accordance with my wishes nor the orders I had received, 
as I had not a single pioneer her a solitary scaling ladder with 
me. With a portion of former I ought, properly speaking, to 
have been furnished. I questioned the guide in every possible 
way; he having undertaken to lead me by a Bukhra>ke>rusta 
or sheep path ; his reply at least was so plausible that I could 
scarcely withhold a portion of belief. Should I lead you, 
"said he, to the front of the thut or stockade, must I not be the 
first that the Coorgas will shoot ? am I not in front with you 
This was specious reasoning. Nothwithstauding 1 was perfect- 
ly correct in my supposition ; the baremzaad was actually 
leading us direct to the very barrier the gate of slaughter” 
as it has since been styled- At this moment finding the 
impediments to our progress greatly increase, 1 confess I was 
desirous of drawing oft' our party somewhat to the right into 
the deep and perfectly impervious jungle, for I expected every 
moment that a volley from the enemy among us would intimate 
our approximatibri to his stockade, but I verily believe the 
devil himself would have failed in persuading our gallant 
Kuropeans to diverge one yard either to the right or left. No- 
thing was left to us blit scrambling over the impediments or 
crawling beneath them — for about half an hour we had altoge- 
■^Iher lost the sound of the field officer’s bugle. We were 
within 100 paces from the outer barrier when it was report- 
ed to that Major Bird’s pUrty was observed at a dis- 
tance in the low grounds cutting his way a>id proceed- 
ing by the identical road which we had ascended.. We 
hailed him with our bugle ; he replied by directing Us tb 
halt till he had formed a junction with us; we joined; 

Europeans were directed to fall back and give those^ 
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under Major Bird as coinraaiidini*' oflicer tiie pas. My own 
position was of course now with the leading section of the 
jbiuropeans^ of my own party. The whdle rested for 3 or 4 
mioutes that the pioneers mi^ht come up. The men fell in, 
and down came the anticipated volley of musketry. Cheerful 
huzzas responded to tlie fire. Majoi Bird and i leriot instantly 
led on the leading sections which divided to the li^ld and leit, 
and rapidly coinmeitced a roar of iniiNketry aloiij* both breasts 
of the stockade; the action was carried on with spirit on both 
sides. The stockade itself was so initnilably masked that it 
was utteily impossible to distinjiuish scarcely an iota of the 
breasi weak alth‘»u<?h standing' near to the barrier gate; u deep 
ditch within the barrier; a strong pa*isade witiiout, with a 
glacis, covered the inner walls. I shall avoid entering very 
minutely into the particulars of the affair — tltey are on official 
record. After some consideiuble time had elapsed, and mily 
about 8 or 10 pioneers had got up to the barrier gate, where 
they instantly received their death wounds, 1 obseirved Major 
Hird apparently extremely anxious that the pioneers should be 
•ent up to himjin order that the barrier might be forced, lie 
tvalked dovvn about ten paces calling out loudly for the aid k- 
quired — it came not — metboiight I could decipher the feelings 
of a bjave man anxious to get the assistance he stood so much 
in need of, yet fearing that a single retrograde step on his part 
might by possi' ility be misinterpreted by the Europeans or by 
his own men who were intermingled with them. Whether I 
Tightly judged the Major’s feelings on this occasion he best can 
say. He returned double quick, nor did I conceive I was want- 
insr in my duty when I stept out and asked him if he would 
allow me toco down the hill and exert my.selfin bringing up 
the piorjeers he so much wanted. He instilicted mo to do so 
f(irthwith. Hliappily I passed through a pretty considerably 
smart fire uuhit — the cross fire from both flanks of the stock- 
ade during the whole of the action concentrating on this path- 
way by wbicli we had ascended. Having stumbled on a string 
of ^dies laying on their faces apparently motionless, I ima- 
gined they were dead — it fortunately turned out otherwise. 
The picket of the 9th Regt. having lost their officer, young 
Robertson, who was shot through the head at the early part 
of: the attack and died instantly, and having no confidence 
in their native officer whom I saw snug under cover, I 
should imagine became slightly confused for the moment and 
possibly somewhat disheartened at their loss. A few of them 
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t'pvogiiized me, mentioned their loss and loudly called on me 
to have an officer of^ their Regt. sent up to them. The fire Vas 
ao heavy that 1 bad neither time nor inclination to parl^« 
but mentioned to them 1 would return in a few minutes with 
pioneers, and 1 expected they would then follow me to thh 
barrier. So long as young Robertson had been with them they 
intermingled iti the action most freely with the men of the Slst 
and were equally as hotly engaged as the Light Infantry. Podt 
'Robertson it was his maiden and his last. Having with some 
difficulty procured a handful of pioneers, some five and twenty 
or so, with two short ladders, I was hastily returning with them 
towards the barrier, when at no great distance from it I re* 
ccived a matchlock ball clean through the front part of my 
left wrist, striking my pistol out of my hand ; the shock natu- 
rally caused me to stumble. In an instant T was seized by the 
legs and pulled down a declivity by sotne sepoys, and stowed 
away very comfortably under cover of a tree. Having bled 
fusely for more than half an hour, 1 naturally . became dread* 
fully faint, though surrounded by sepoys who saw me bleeding, 

I could not obtain from them even a piece of rag to staunch the 
wound. The heat was intolerable, it was at this moment tbnt 
m sepoy of the 9th threw me a cloth, with which I bandage 
ed the wound and stopped the bleeding in a great measuire. 
Having returned to the path-way I met Lieutenant Martin 
who had been knocked down, fortunately his life had 
been preserved by the ball actually lodging in the tin 
work of his pouch, which had got out of its proper place 
and shifted to the side of his lungs ; the ball now remains in 
his pouch, lie also had twice endeavoured to reinsptre 
the men of tlie 9th with confidence but without material sue* 
cesst their own officers they required and none else. Some 
time after this Martin being again with his own men was shot 
through both legs, he is however doing well. Before crawling 
down to have my wound dressed, 1 considered it right as the 
men of the 9th belonged to my party to endeavour to prevaH 
on them to follow, me towards the barrier many of tibem 
sprung up ; my bandage having now opened the bleeding had 
freely recommenced. 1 fell from faintness, and a dizziness 
soon rendered every thing imperceptible to me. I got smxva" 
water from one of my own sepoys which refreshed me h^yond 
measure. By dint of crawling, ducking, and at times ruitaingi 
that 1 might avoid being potted, 1 got safe down to the 
lumn. While descending I met CoIOoel Mill steadily leaditig 
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^ his men to the support of the assaulting party, as rapidly 
.as I could give utterance 1 entreated of him to avoid as much 
as possible the high road, sheltering his men on the descent to 
his right; he took no notice of this really good advice, and 
consequently had not a few of his brave fellows placed hors 
do eombat bt fore it might be said they had even engaged in the 
action. The Colonel was perfectly regardless of his own safe- 
ty, this I presume is a feeling only to 'be acquired by a long 
apprenticeship to danger. It is an enviable sensation procure 
it how you will, lie had not been very long at the barrier 
gate when he appeared in depressed spirits at the sight of so 
many of his own brave soldiers falling so thick around him ; 
he would listen to no advice, and refused to take even a mo- 
mentary cover from the hot fire in which he stood as I under- 
stand by the side of Bird and Heriot Hcriot about this time 
received his first wound, being slrot through the right leg he 
fell, and was being carried to the rear by his own men on 
their shoulders when be received a ball through his left ana 
which at the moment was laying across his heart. The bail 
glided oflFby bis leftside. Col. Mill was towards the termina- 
tion of the combatshot directly through his lungs, the bsCll pas- 
sing clean through bis body ; he sunk his head upon his chest 
called for two or three of hts officers by name, spoke to them 
and died. Young Babington of the 31st Light Infantry, who 
had during (he whole day displayed the highest zeal and intre- 
pidity, was shot near the barrier gate by a jin jail ball entering 
bis chest and passing through his^body ; he fell mortally wound- 
ed near to his commanding officer Major Bird, with whom he 
held some conversation, grasped bis hand, and panting for 
breath said, Farewell, I am dying.^^ He expired in a few 
minules; how the Major himself escaped is almost miraculous, 
exposed as he was to the whole brunt of this iniirdeions fire, 
surrounded by the dying and the dead, he bad for nearly four 
hours escaped unhit. At length he received a severe blow on 
the forehead, which knocked him over. Happily it was almost a 
spent ball by which he bad been struck, and it fortunately has 
occasioned him no after material injury. Lieutenant Robertson 
who commanded the grenadiers of the 55th, received a hand- 
* some charge of small broken pieces of old iron in his right 
bfp» whicl^oaused him to limp considerably, though even in 
limping, iltill preserved that graceful gait for which he is so 
distinp^|l||^d by the ladies. Captain Warren of the 55th was 
nliO momded in the leg ; the ball was extracted. The unex- 
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ampled loss of U. M. 55th Regt. was distressing. I refer 
you to the official returns^ 31 killed and 6B wounded out of, 260 
who were engaged, is indeed a sai^, proportion. The loss of our 
own coips, the Light Infant y, was also considerable, l^ was 
remarked that young Lieut. De Wareiine of the 55th when 
the ladders were brought up was seen using every possible 
exo’rtioii to fix them at the barrier with liis own bands, while 
undiir a very heavy tiro. Having been hours under this fire 
and very exertion that could possibly have been made by man 
to carry the j)()sition by assault having been attempted, 
though in vain. I'he field officer summoned a council of war 
when a retreat was decided upon. When with the column, my 
wound having been attended to, I had leisure to make to my- 
self the following observations, viz. That the Brigadier was 
with the guns in ftontof the column during the whole engage- 
ment, consequently he could not have seen any portion of 
the stockade, also 1 remarked that it would have been im- 
practicable to have brought the guns nearer to ths barrier than 
they wore, owing to the deep ravines and steep ascents. The 
biigad(i of guns was commanded on that occasion by as intre- 
f>i<l, fine and pomising u young officer as ever breathed, — one 
whose heart beat high tliatday for distinction and whose gallant 
bearing and unremitted exertions on this as on every occasion 
during the Coorg service, secured to him the admiration of every 
officer of the column, — T allude to Lieutenant Timmins of 
the Madras Artillery. T answered a question put to me by 
Colonel Waugh to this effect, that the guus could not, I 
thought, be brought nearer in^proper time — the distance of the 
guns fiom the barrier (the direction which 1 also pointed out 
to Colonel Waugh as being considerably to his right) was a 
gO')d three quartcis of a mile at a rough guess. Uad our 
column been furnished with sliells it could, 1 presume, without 
difficulty have shelled the Coorgas out; there was not one jin 
the whole brigade. The enemy, as the retreat commenced, 
began firing the jungle around us. Tiie retreat, though with 
some little confusion at first, was conducted admirably and 
almost as steadily as if on a parade ground, not even a solitary 
bullock was lost." It was covered by two companies of the 
31st L. 1. under Lieut. Briggs who with Lieut Brett 
been sent up as supports to Major Bird. Many endeayqujrs 
were made by ihe enemy to annoy the retreating, qolui^p, 
these attempts were speedily checked. Sniping contio^ed 
smartly during the whole of the retreat which was a dist^thqe 
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of four miles, being the ground we started from in the morn^r 
iiig where we arrived about 7 or 8 in the evening. Consider^ 
able apprehehsioQs where entertained as tfO the probability of 
the enemy making a night attack on the camp. Had the Coor* 
gas been an enterprising enemy they would certainly have 
attacked us, and decideiy at a great advantage from our 
ground being almost circums ribed with hills and jungle. 
J'he sepoys of both Regiments were not in the best of hu- 
mours, the sentries in general in that state of nervous excite- 
ment that they appeared well disposed to fire on any who 
approached them either friend dir foe. I he night was pitchy 
dark, so in order to secure the less chance of any misadventure 
to myself* I thought proper to dispense with the services of 
an escort in going my rounds at night. There was some trifling 
sniping during the night, but no attack whatever was attempted 
on our position. 1 have brought you now to the hour of mid- 
night ot the 8d and take my leave by enclosing you a copy 
of the Brigadfe morning orders of the 4th, as they relate to the 
business of the preceding day. 

Your obedient servant, 

G. W. HUTCHISON, Capt. 81st Kegt. L, I. 
Camp Merkara, Coorg^ May 2, 1884. 

INSOLVENTS^ COl^/ir,— Saturday, June 7, 1834. 


Four prisoners, viz. The Hon’ble Capt. Wm. Hamilton, 
Major F. J, Spiller, Lieut. W, Wymer, and Lieut. D. Wig- 
gins were brought up for their dtecharge. 

Movable Capt. Hamilton examined by Mr. Turton. I am 
acquainted with Mr. Donnithorne, and was introduced to him 
by a relation of his in i829. 1 had no previous acquaintance 
with him ; 1 was then proceeding to England, being in a bad 
state of health; 1 never lived in his house; 1 occasionally dined 
but never slept there. 1 resided at Barfooi’s Hotel. I dined 
oftener at Barfoot’s than at Mr. Donnithorne’s. I came 
down to Calcutta in August or September 1829. 1 received 

from my brother Lord Belhaven a letter to draw some money, 
but did not state it was for £ 1,600. I cannot state any par- 
ticular sum. I destroyed Lord Belhaven’s letter with some 
other papers, not supposing it would ever be of any use. I 
destroyed it either after I went home or before. I have no 
particular recollection of destroying th^ letter. 1 thought it of 
uo cqnsequeQce. , I shewed that letter to Mr. Charles Mor- 
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gftn of Mackintosh’s house ; I think be took a copy of that 
part ailowiiig me to draw the money. I asked Mr. Doniu* 
tborne to endorse thu bill along with my cousin Mr. Edward 
Marjoribanks. I was given to understand by Mr. MorgaOj 
that if two persons endorsed the bill, it would be excented. 
To the best of my knowledge Mr. Marjoribanks was at that 
time solvent. I never knew that he was not till after his 
death. 1 assigned no reason to Mr. Donnithorne to endorse 
the bill. 1 told Mr.. Dohnitiiorne to endorse the bill to enable 
me to get the money. 1 cannot say on how many bills I got 
Donnithorne’s endorsement ; 1 dare say I got i^to two bills. 

I may have got it to three. 1 am quite sure I trot it to two, 
I am not sure I d»d not get four. I don’t think I ever had» 
any thing to do with Messrs. Fergusson and Company ; 
[looking at a protest] it appears to be a bill of mine, but it is 
not in my hand writing ; 1 dare say I drew it. X was not an 
endorser of any bills on Messrs. Fer-»u<so»» and Company. 
1 don’t believe I received the amount » f the bill at all. 1 
dr(‘W on Lord Belhaven to enable me to pay my debts and my 
passage home, I suppose I did receive value for that bill ; 
the bill is drawn by me on Mr. Donnithorne. I never receiv- 
ed a single sixpense from Messrs. Fergusson and Company. 
I frequently received money from Mr, Marjoribanks. I je- 
ceived that money (amount of the bill) from ihe hands of Mr. 
Morgan. Niue thousand rupees is admitted in my schedule 
to have been received from Mr. Donnithorne, this bill iorms 
a pait ol the 9,000 Rs. Mr. Dqnnithrone never lent me any 
money, except by having the dishonored bills he had 

e ndorsed. I don’t remember how many bills Mr. Donnithorne 
accepted. I calculate upon three bids, and if drawn, it must 
be for £300 each. 1 never thought it necessary to enquire 
what he paid. I wont swear that I did not draw 4 bills of 
£300. each ; but swear that my schedule is true ; to the best 
of ray belief [looking at 3 bills^hese bills were drawn by life, 
the first bill and these are dmerent. 1 don’t remember to 
what extent I drew through Messrs. Alexander and Company 
on Lord Belhaven. I drew other bills through friends on 
Lord Belhaven at the same time. 1 drew other bills, some 
in favor of Mr, Coull. This was before 1 drew on Mr. 
Donnithorne. I drew on Mr. Coull in 1828 and on Mr. 
Donnithorne in 1829. To the best of my knowledge I received 
Lord Belhaven’s letter in 1827 at Almorah ; I drew all the 
bills on the'authority of that letter, I drew the other bills m 
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favor of ColoneLFaithful, I drew in favor of liim, and I dare 
j^ay in, favor of ^others alao. The nature of my debt to Major 
Night is that he paid a debt for . me. I dnew in favor of Colonel 
Faithful in J827. My debt to Captain Veysey is partly for a 
horse and partly for a bungalow rent. 1 drew in favor of Colo- 
nel Faittiful at least 6,000 Rs. I drew in faVor of Alexander 
and Company in 1829. Lord Belliaven paid Colonel Faithful's 
bill, but 1 don’t know when ; be paid about £900 for me ; 
to Colonel Faithful, 1 think he paid £600. Lord Belhaven 
never coinplained of niy drawing upon him ; this I swear 
positively. J[ left Calcutta for England about t\ie last week 
of December UV29. My brother refused to accept of Mr. 
Coull’s debt. I heard of it somewhere about May last year; 
1 was then in London. Lord Belhaven told me that he had 
paid some, but owing to his misfortunes he was unable to pay 
any more. 1 never made any endeavours to take up the 
dishonored bills. Lord Belhaven told me to draw sufficient 
suras to free myself from debt in this country, pay my pa - 
sage, and return to England, in bills for £300 each payable 
at intervals of one month ; w'ith reference to the bills of 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Alexander they were payable one 
month after each other, I did destroy Lord Belhaven^i letter 
authorizing me to draw upon him in England ; 1 think 1 des- 
troyed it with my papers. I swear that all the bills 1 drew 
were on the autiiority of Lord Belhaven’s letter ; 1 did not 
think it necessary to state this in the bills. I did not consider 
these as gifts or loans, but partly my own. Lord Belhaven 
had a right to take mine, and i^considered I had a right upon 
his. The name of my a:ent was James Dundas, now John 
Dundas in St. Andrew’s Square, Edinbursih, No. 29. Mr. 
James Dundas was my father's agent ; my father died in 1814. 
I don’t know what my father left me ; he left a Will, but I 
never saw it ; be left me something I know ; what stuns I 
hive received 1 cannot give e^n a rough guess. I believe I 
was to receive the interest of%10,000. I never assigned over 
or mortgaged that interest under the will ; 1 dare say Lord 
Belhaven has paid more than £10,000 for me. There was a 
legacy left me fay my uncle Colonel Bailey for £2,.000 ; I 
think I have received the whole ; there were three other 
legacies from my three sisters, one of £ 1 ,500, and the others 
for £500 each, [Captain Hamilton at first refused to tell the 
names of the persona^ jto whom he bad made over the legacies, 
but upon JohoiGrant’s observing that it was for him to 
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form an opinion with what candour Captain Hamilton Would 
disclose his affairs he continued.] The whole of my sister^s 
legacy of £1,500 I gave Mr. Paterson who was my brother’s 
factor, (as a p( rson who gathers rent is called in Scotland) till 
1633; he had always been in the liabit of procuring several 
little things for me. He might have paid it all away to old ser- 
vants and others, J ntade oyer the money to Mr., Paterson in 
December 1830. 1 did. not know that Mr. Donuithorne’s bill 

was not honored in 1833. Lord Belhaven told me that owing to 
his misfortunes he could not at that time pass the bills 1 had 
drawn. I had then as I have now every reason to believe 
that at a future period Lord Belhaven would pay the hills, 
though not with I^ord Belhaveii’s money. I have every reason 
to l^elieve that Lady Belhaveii will p^y them out of her sepa- 
rate money. 'I he other two legacies I spent and gave away in 
a similar manner to the last. The first legacy of £500 I first 
made over to a person by the name of Johnstone, I received 
the legacy in 1830, I made it over to Johnstone immediately 
after 1 got it. 1 placed it in his hands, and gave him instruc- 
tions to keep it, and from time to time to pay it as I required ; 
what had not been distributed, I placed in the hands of Mr. 
Jack, about £250 or £300. Mr. Jack is a farmer at Lddington ; 

1 gave him instructions to make small donations ; it was all dis- 
tributed in donations in about six months ; I also drew upon him 
for hire of post chaises, &c. 1 never had an account from Mr. 
Jack, he was alive when I left Scotland. The third legacy of 
£500 i deposited and spentin^e same way ; Mr. Dundas may 
be in possession of some part. * had some other very small 
legacies left me, which 1 directed to be given to some of iny 
relations. There was landed properly left me under the will 
of Captain Bailey; but if I took it, I was to pay certain lega- 
cies from it ; the whole property was sold by my consent ; I 
had £2000 ; this was at the death of Colonel Bailey in 1815 ; 
Mrs. Bailey died in 1B22 or 1823 ; the property was sold the 
year she died or the year following. 1 am Lord Belhaven’s only 
brother, the family property is not entailed, a part of the pro- 
perty is. Lord Belhavcn has no children, his Lordship was mar- 
ried in 1816, bis age I think is about 42. I believe that if Lord 
Belhaven died to-morrow, I should not come in for a farthing; 
on Lord Belhaven’s death 1 would be the nearest heir ; my, 
sister I think would come in bn fore. Not an acre of my 
grandfather’^ land is entailed ; atid if I were to insert all these 
remote contingencies in my Schedule, 1 might have inserted 
half the county of Lanarkshire. 
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Mr. Smith, attorney for Messrs, Thacfker and Company^ 
ihe dettmtog creditors then examined C^aptain Hamilton re- 
garding the purchases he had made and the bill drawn on ac- 
count; after which, Mr. Strelteli, attorney for Captain Ha- 
inilton^ obtained leave to put a few qupstions to him regarding 
the tiaiure of the misfortunes of Lord Belhaven, Captain 
Hamilton said that several ago Lord Belhaven was ad- 
vised by some of his friends to build .a large Distillery which 
cost about £1,80, 000* and kept up at enormous expeuce : his 
lordship never received half per cent on it, on the contrary it 
was the min of Lord Belhaven and of him also. 

Captain Hamilton was then remanded for the amendment 
of his schedule, of one of the four bills endorsed by Mr. 
Donnithorne not having been included in the item noticed 
in his examinaftion till next Saturday week. 

Lieut. Wymer’s case was called on, Mr. Macnaughten 
as assignee applied for the deduction of the one third of the 
insolvent’s pay for the benefit of his creditors, tliis was le^t for 
the future consideration of the Court and the Insolvent was 
discharged. 

Lieut. Wiggins’s case being caHed on, Mr. Collier ap- 
peared in behalf of some creditors, that a part of the insol- 
vent's pay be deducted for the benefit of his creditors. Lieu- 
tenant Wiggins said, that his pay was only 109 Bs. 8 annas, 
out of which be could not pay a penny as he had to join his 
Regiment, which was as far off as Mhow, and had besides a 
variety of expences to incur.^This was left for the future 
consideration of the court, and the insolvent was discharged, 

Major Spiller next got his discharge, after some obser- 
vations by the Commissioner on the enor^nous amount of his 
debts which were upwards of lakhs of Rupees. The de- 
duction of Major Spiller’s pay being left as in the other cases, 
for the future consideration of the Court.— //tdta Gazette, 


Saturday, June 28 , 1884 . 

; , Agreeably to the order of the Court the Han^ble Captain 

William Hamilton was again brought up for bis discharge ; 
he was remanded on the 7th instant to amend bis schedule, 
which was de^ie. The amended schedule being filed only the 
day before,, Mr. Turton objected to the case proceeding, as he 
had no time io see the schedule, or to communicate with bis 
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k^lient on the subject. The learueil CoDimHsioii^ wislied to 
ilef«r the hearing op that ground, and imputed much blamo 
both to the insolvent^ and his attorney for .titeir delay in filing 
the amended schedule, which must have presented opposing 
creditors from seeing the same or of availing themselves of any 
fiaws. Ah\ Turton said if the Court would go on with th^ 
case, he would take no advantage of that objection, but would 
go into the merits of it. . The Court complied, but proceeded 
first with other cases of both Courts, that Mr. Turton might 
see the schedule, which however he was unable to do from his 
other engage^ ments. On the case being resumed, the learned 
Counsel addressed the Court in opposition to the Insolvent’s 
discharge : he said he was sorry he was placed in a situation 
where it was his duty to oppose a gentleman on such grounds. 
He drew the attention of the Court to the d7th and 58th sec- 
tions of the Act. The first of these sections says : In case 

it shall a|>pear to the Court that any such Insolvent has frau- 
dulently with intention to conceal the state of his or her aftairs, 
or to defeat the objects of this Act, destroyed, or otherwise 
wilfully prevented, or purposely withheld the production of 
any book, paper, w writing, relating to such of his or her af- 
fairs as are subject to investigation under this Act ; or keep or 
cause to be kept false books or made false entries in, or with- 
out entries, frofii, or wilfully altered or falsified any such book, 
paper, or writing; or that such Insolvent has fraudulently, 
with intent of diminishing the sum to be divided among bis or 
her creditors, or of giving an ly^due preference to the said cre- 
ditors, discharged or concealed any debt due to or from the 
said Insolvent ; or made away with, charged, mortgaged, or 
concealed any part Cf his or her property, of what kind soever ; 
then it shall and may be lawful for sUch Court to adjudge that 
such Insolvent shall be so discharged, and so entitled as afore- 
said, 80 soon as he or she shall have been in custody, for such 
period, not exceeding three years in the whole, as the Court 
shall direct.’’ The learned Counsel contended that the ac- 
counts of the giving away of the legacies left to the Insolvent, 
if credible, was a fraud on the creditors, and that they could 
have been made with no other intehtion, and to defeat the ob- 
jects of the Act ; for in the manner he hasdescribed the send- 
ing of the money and knowing his brother was unHble to honor 
his drafts, the returning to India and takibgthe benefit of the 
Act, he meet ba^e contemplated. The drafts amount^ to 
40,000 rupees, nearly the amount of'^the legacies he retieited, 
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^nd which he lavished away ; he opposed the Insolv^eiit's die* 
charge on this section on the ground of b^s having made away 
with these sums of tnoney with the intention of defrauding his 
creditors^ and defeating the objects of the Act by concealing a 
part of his property. The learned Counsel then read the 5§tli 
section* In case it shall appear that suhh Insolvent shall have 
contracted any of the debts fraudulently, or by means of breach 
of trust, or by means of false pretences, or without having any 
reasonable or probable expectation at the time when contracted, 
of papng the same, &c. then it shall atid may be lawful for 
snch Court to adjudge that such Insolvent sihall be so discharg- 
ed, as soon as he shall have been in custody for a period not 
exceeding two years in the whole/' He contended on behalf 
of Mr. Donoitborne, that from the Insolvent's own admission 
it appeared that the debt he contracted with Mr. Donnilhoine 
was under false pretences. Though the fraud be not sufficient 
to indict a party, yet if credit was obtained under false pre^ 
tences, it was enough to make it incumbent on the Court to 
remand the party under that clause. In looking at the cir« 
cumstances of the case it appeared that Captain Hamilton re- 
ceived in 1827, a letter from his brother Lord Belhaveo,^which 
must have been in reply to one written by him in 1826, where- 
in according to his own account, he stated he was obliged to 
go to the Hills for the re-establishment of his health, and that 
his debts amounted to about £900 ; he received a reply from 
Lady Belhaven, that she was sorry to learn the bad state of 
his health, and that be should have resolved on going to the 
Bills instead of to Scotland for tiis recovery ; Lord Belhaven 
wrote, authorizing him to draw the £900. This could Aot 
have authorized him to draw £9,000, for it was only a letter of 
Ci^dit to the amount of £900. And that it was a fraud on 
Captain Hamilton's part to use it afterwards as an existing let- 
ter of credit, lii 1827 be drew at least 6,000 Rs, and in 
March or April 1828, he drew in favor of Mr. CouU for 
6,000 Rs. ; this was at least eighteen months prior to his mak- 
ing use of the letter with Mackintosh and Co., or obtaining 
Mr. Donnithorne's indorsement. Captain Hamilton bad en- 
deavoured to satisfy the Court that, on account of the losses bis 
brother Had with, the draughts in 1829 were not honored, 
but the draligbtii drawn in favor of Mr. CouU eighteen months 
befoi^e 'virere Inc^t'^Honoured. Notwithstanding this, he came 
down in thindedwith Mr. Matjoribanks, through whoso 
intervehtioii he drew ^2,000 Rs. from Alexander and Co., and 
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12,000 R$, from Mackintosh and and from Fergussot) an.d 
Co £300. How dW Captain Hamilton obtain tl^ endoif|ar 
ments from Mr. Donnithornc ? He brought a letter of intrb^ 
duction to him and asked him to endqrse fiis i^raug^ts on tbe 
strength of a letter of«credit that he4iadon his brother to a 
considerable amount. At this time he had no pretence for 
saying he had that letter of credit. Captain Hamilipn in ad- 
dition to bis other statefttents said, that in 1829 he commiini- 
ca ted with his brother Lord Belhaven, that his debts exceeded 
£900, and that he would be obliged to draw more, to this he 
received no reply. Was a person who received a letter of 
credit in 1827 for £900 and drew more the following yeas jus- 
tihed ill stating that he had an existing letter of credit, and get- 
ting people to endorse draughts to a considerable amount on 
the strength of it ? — which was really a fraud. He had con- 
cealed from Mr. Donnithorne that he had drawn other drafts, 
and Alexander and Co. knew nothing of his having drawn in 
favor of Mackintosh and Co. He used that letter of credit as 
he thought proper, not only as an existing letter of credit^ but as 
authorizing him to draw for more than it specified: if that was 
not a fraud, an obtaining money under false pretences, then 
there was no such thing as fraud which could constitute a cri- 
minal charge. The learned counsel contended tba.t Captain 
Hamilton had brought himself under the 58th section of the Act, 
and that it was incumbent on the Court to commit him to jail for 
such a period as should teach others not to contract debts as they 
thought proper, without any prospects of liquidating them, and 
then apply for their discharge in that Court as a matter of 
course, with debts,, to the amount of forty or fifty thousand 
rupees without an anna to cover them. Captain Hamilton ap- 
peared to have drawn 39,000 Rs on a letter of credit written 3 
years before the time it was drawn. A man who receives a 
letter of credit for £900 and uses it to the extent of 39,000 R«k 
shewing it to each as an existing letter of credit, and saying 
nothing that he had drawn through others, was far from being 
bqnest C^tain Hamilton knew that the draft drawn in favqr 
Frith was paid, and probably gue^d that the one 
dfrawn ih favor of Mr. Caull was not. What must have been 
when he wrote to his brother from' Santipore tel- 
ling him that bis debts exceeded much wfeait he bad befprp 
stated, and Jthat ie should be forced to draw on him foj a 
larger amount^ and when he afterwards drew on that letter of 
credit ? Itfust he not have known at the time that he repre- 
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sentrcl that letter to Mr. Donnithotno that be bad no prospecta 
i>f repaying the money, when on the ev^ of his departure be 
drew from Alexander’s, Mackintosh’s and Thacker’s nearly 
to the amount of 30,000 Rs. 1 «The learned Counsel w^ished 
to know if Captain Hamiltoo had any, hope of paying these 
debts when he contracted them, not having been authorized by 
his bi'othelr to draw to any further extent after 1827. He 
should have told Mr. Dounithorne when he asked him to en^ 
dorse his drafts, how much he had already drawn upon the 
letter of credit, and how much more he intended. It was a 
complete fraud). He did not say why the letter of credit was 
destroyed ; he once said he knew not where it was ; it then 
struck him, that it being of no further use, he had destroyed it 
with his other papers when he was going home. If the drafts 
were dishonored he would be made to shew on what authority 
he bad drawn them ; there was nothing to show that the draughts 
were drawn on any authority, though he had sworn that ho 
drew them on the authority of Lord Belhaven. Xt was painful 
to see a gentleman swear that he drew on authority, and then 
acknowledge that be had not even the inference to do so, con- 
cealing the real facts from those who pledged their credit. 
When the draughts were dishonored, he did not endeavour to 
take them up. Three days after his arrival in England, he 
saw his brother, who told him, he could not honor some of his 
draughts. None of the draughts which Mr, Donnithorne 
endorsed he had reason to think was paid, and yet what was 
the account he gave of the legacies which he received in 1830 
amounting to £2,500 ? [Captain Hamilton’s evidence relating 
to the disposal of the legacies which appeared in our former 
report of ibis case, was read.] He first said the legacies were 
left to himself, but this was contradicted in the amended sche- 
dule, where they were entered thus : — “ During the time that 
1 was at home three legacies were loft me by my three sitsteis. 
These were however left under directions that I should lay 
out and distybnte them amongst poor people on the estate 
of the family. This I have done according to the direc- 
tions of th^ Will/’ It was useless to think that any one could 
be pernai,||;^ come into Court without any excuse for spend- 
ing tegttgte ^b^queathed to him, to retract by the insertion qf 
such I^ihe mere oath of an Insolvent were sufl$cient 

to ihroMgh the Court in spite of every thing, very 

littM^H|&||nce eotild bo placed in the Act, During the time 
was in England, he received £2,500, and 
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!iad a sufficient sum, within very little, to meet all the draughts 
lie bad drawn when leaving this country. At Edinburgh when 
be passed himself as an Insolvent, be w»s making presents of 
lar.^e sums to different people. It Was observed, that he ex* 
peeled to liquidate his pebts out of his salary ; he first, exhi* 
bited debts to the amount of 48,000 rupees, which now catne 
up to 88,000 rupees, which sum he expected to liquidate out of 
his salary. Such an assertion would not have been believed if 
sworn to by a Hindo'» ; no, nor from any other person, lii 
reading the notes of Captain Hamilton’s evidence it appeared 
that pait of the legacies was spent in post chaise hire which 
was inconsistent with the insertion in the amended schedule, 
that the legacies were given away in charity. The legacy left 
by Colonel Bailey went to the Edinburgh Agent, this legacy 
as well as thn e others may or may not be spent. It appeared 
the Insolvent’s intention was, to conceal his property, take the 
benefit of the Act, and go home enjoy his half pay and all 
thut be could manage to save. No honest man w^ould have 
disposed of these legacies in the way he had done, when he 
had such debts to pay. Not a word of the way the legacies 
wore disposed of could be believed. It was far from his inten- 
tion to press upon any in m. but the man to be spared w^as not 
the man of education and rank, who should have paid those 
who have lost by him. The learned Counsel then contended 
that under the 58th section of the Act, the Insolvent should 
not be discharged without suffeiing such imprisonment as may 
be a warning to otliers not to contract debts when they have 
no prospects of paying the same. 

Mr. Clarke addressed the Court on behalf of the Insol- 
vent, which he said he did under some difficulty, not being 
present when his client was examined, upon which examina- 
tion his learned friend’s argument was founded, the iaiacy of 
wliich he would expose. 

The Comt offered to read the notes taken of the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Clarke returned thinks, and observed the argument 
advanced were not sufficiently weighty to give so much trou- 
ble* His learned friend depended more on oratory success 
than on the merits of his case, and had not left a stona un- 
turned to. oppose the Insolvent's discharge. He then ad- 
verted to the several objections of bis friend, of notice not 
having been given, then that sufficient time was not given^ hnd 
when these fail him he resorted to what he called facts of 
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iWe case/' a great deal of whicl) were matters of conjecture. 
From the sections appealed to by his friend ^ the law would 
be seen, and froin the examination of the Insolvent whether 
he had made himself obnoildotts (d the punishment imposed by 
those w^ections. He read the first section* and saw no evidence 
considering the Act as rigidly as penal statutes, that could 
Warrant the Court in saying the Ihsdl vent had made away or 
concealed any (fart of his property. All that could be said 
against his client was that his accounts were not kept clear^ 
but th>tt did not indicate that he made aWay with or concealed 
any part df his property. All bis friend's argument amounted 
to this : that the Insolvent instead of paying his debts, squan- 
dered away the legacies left him. This was culpable cotjcluct, 
and he would not vindicate it. But it was not the conduct 
cognizable in this section, Which applied to those who conceal 
property, that after they are discharged, they may have the 
use of it. He then read thO 58th section which said ** if any 
Insolvent shall haVe contracted debts fraudulently, or by 
means of breach of trust, or by false pretences, or without 
having any reasonable or probable expectation at the time 
when contracted of paying the same, &c." This referred to 
the amount of the Insolvent's debts, and the probability he 
had of paying them. He then referred to Captain Mac- 
Naghten’s case, the amount of whose debts was 1,38,407 Ks., 
and he had no assets, and nothing but his military pay to de- 

! >end upon, and the prospects of future promotion in his pro- 
ession. - He opposed Captain MacNaghten on that ground, 
but the Court did not consider that he came under the d8th 
section of the Act as he had his profession open to him, and 
objection was over-ruled. The argument of his friend there- 
fore was unavailing. He should not have had recourse to 
these arguments but for his friend's dogmatical assertions; 
and if asked how the C'ourt would act, be would shew his 
friend how the Court did act. Respecting the drafts drawn, 
he could hardly extract from his friend whether the letter 
of credit was only for ^900 or whether it was otherwise. If 
his friend meant the fdrnier, it was a conjecture, in which 
case^ it is p^^sible, that the letter was an ppCn letter of credit; 

The evidence of the Insolvent stating the letter received 
fNRnXbrd l^clhaven authorizing him to draw as much be 
required, jpay his debt» and his passage home, was 
|;he Cmwt/; . ; ' ; > 

Mr, Clarke here entered at great length into the details 
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of his friend s opposition, the sections of the Act under com- 
sideration, and in justification of his client’s conduct in draw- 
ing drafts on the authority of his brother, and the prpbable, 
means of his paying the same. In conclusion, he said, the 
Act of Parliament ou^t to be strictly construed, and to brings 
his client under the i^ih section it must appear clearly to the 
Court that fraud was committed by him, and that he had no 
probability of paying to .remand under the other. 

Sir John Giant s'du\ \\e?igveeA entirely with the Counsel 
for the Insolvent who said that the 57th and 58th sections of 
the Aft are to be considered as penal enactments and tliat they 
were consequently to be considered strictly : the words of the 
Act are that it sliall and may bo lawful for the Court See., witli 
regard to the lengtli of imprisonment, they are to be considered 
as words authorizing the Court to inflict imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding a ceitdin period on an Insolvent for having violated 
certain rules therein specifietl. 1'here was nothing to guide the 
Court as to the facts except the information oftlie Insolvent 
himself ; the Court was bound to take it as it stood, comparing 
it as in all cases with what is credible, and what otherwise. 
The first objections made to the Insolvent’s immediate discharge 
were, the ground in which it is insisted that the penalty of the 
Act should be inflicted on him under the 57th section. It their 
became necessary to see what the offences were mentioned in 
that 57th section which was read, and which could only refer, 
ill this case to the Insolvent’s having destroyed the letter he 
received from his brother authorizing him to make the drafts. 

The opposing Counsel said he relied principally on the 
58th sectii/ii. 

Sir John Grant continued: placed in the situation as he 
was, he was bound to give a candid opinion. That there was 
as much carelessness in the conduct of the Insolvent as well 
towards his own interest as that of those who lent him mo- 
ney, could not be denied ; such carelessness on the part of any 
one >vas highly culpable. The letter being destroyed was an 
unfortunate circumstance, for if, his affairs were confused, he 
might have been able to put it in the hands of those who were 
answerable for the payment of the drafts if not honoured. 
[The 57th section read.] There were no grounds to say, that 
the Insolvent did fraudulently with intent to diminish the sqin 
to be divided, or of giving an undue preference, conceal or^ 
make away with his property. It did not appear to the < 
however blameable it was considered for any one who is uu- 
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able to pay hieclebts to lay out some vrhich he got without pay^ 
inp thoaft debts^-^he did not however come ^within the words of 
thiaBeetion fior were tiiere any grounds to impute the same to 
the Insolvent. If the Commissioner did not err in his couclu- 
sicm of the evidence^ and did not misconsttue the statute, he 
saw no grounds under the 67tU section, for refusing the Insol- 
vent his discharge. With regard to indicting punishment uii* 
der the 58tb section of the Act which related to the contract- 
ing of debts fraudulently. Breach «f trust was not imputed to 
the Insolvent, but false pretence was. But it is my opinion, 
couiinued the Commissioner, and that is not a new opinion, 
for I have had occasion to consider that clause of the Aca be- 
fore, that false pretences in this penal clause, must receive 
the same interpretation as in any other penal statute, it re- 
mains (o be seen whether this money was contracted fruudii- 
leutly, which word embraces every description of what may 
be termed fraud, or whether contracted without any prospects 
on the part of the Insolvent to be able to pay it. 1 would de- 
sire it to be known, that so far as it depends on me, [ shall 
never be of opinion that a person who has contracted debts 
heedlessly should be dealt with on the footing of one entitled 
to the full benefit of the Act. It is indispensably necessary 
that different views should be taken of the two cases. That 
the Act should have the full interpretation under a meaning of 
the Legislature, and that a difference should obtain between an 
honest debtor, and one that has thoughtlessly contracted debts 
without any prospects of paying them. That that is a degree 
of guilt amounting to fraud no one would assert ; and when a 
direct fraud appears one may deserve under this Act a severe 

t iuhisbment. The Insolvent was charged with having used a 
etter which authorized him to draw to a certain amount, for 
drawing more than the letter authorized. [The Insolvent's 
evidence was read.] Mackintosh and Co. must have been 
aw^re of the nature of the letter and Mr. Donnithorne knew 
that they would accept the draft when endorsed. The Insolvent 
believed Mr. Marjoribanksto be ^ man of property. Mackintosh 
and Co. must have been aware of the contrary. By the evi* 
deuce it appeared that the Insolvent had often drawn before on 
bis brother who had honored other drafts drawn by him, and 
th^t he received no communication fVoihhis brother for draw- 
ing so much- The letter appeared to be a geneial letter, refer- 
ing to no stateinent that he should require £900; Lady Del- 
haven replied to that, and his brother wrote t'l him authorizing 
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inin to draw for such sums as might be necessary to pay off 
his debts and his pas^sage home. Throughout these transac- 
tions there was a great confusion, as it appeared from the luf 
solv'ent’s evidence, I say that the Insoi vent has behaved with 
very great carelessness, but 1 cannot say that this proceeded 
on his part from fraud ufcnt intentions, nor is a case made out 
that 1 could say that, in obtaining the credit from Mr. Donni- 
thorne he has behaved . fraudulently, if the letter of credit 
were in the terms the insolvent has sworn to, he had good 
grounds for his expectations of being able to pay the money^ 
and the said letter not being produced would not prevent the 
ultimate payment. I state my opinion for the satisfaction of 
the creditors, that if that letter has been fairly represented their 
claims may yet be enforced in a Court of Equity. It is a fair 
representation ; and believing as I do his iincoutradicted state- 
ment, 1 am bound to say, that 1 think the Insolvent entitled 
to the benefit of the Act . — India Gazette. 
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REMARKS. 

The items of the foregoing Statement, which would ap- 
pear to call for remark, are ** Private Bills Discounted,” 
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“ Advances for Indigo,” Purchasers of Pledged and For- 
feit Securities,” ** Doubtful Debts,” andjf* Advance for Legal 
Proceedings.” 

Pkivate Bills Discounted.” — In this item is still 
included Sa. Rs. 14,63,5 ld»6-4, bei^jg the balance of the 
principal amount of the acceptances, for which the Estates of 
Messieurs Cruttenden, Mackiliopand Co., Alexander and Co., 
Fergiisson and Co., and Mackintosh and Co., are liable ; ^and 
also the sum of Sa. Rs. 6,97,301-8-1 paid to the Government 
Loan Committee, with the consent of the Assignees of Messrs, 
Alexander and Co., in satisfaction of their debt, to Govern- 
ment, which was secured by mortgage of sundry real and other 
properties, valued at Sa, Rs. 13,64,000. These properties 
Were primarily mortgaged to the Government, and secondarily 
to the Bank : and the Bank, with a view to a more ready sale, 
took them over, paying the Government the balance of their 
account. 

The Assignees of Messrs. Alexander and Co. have agreed 
to an arrangement, subject to the sanction of the Insolvent 
Court, for the redemption or sale of all the properties of the 
Estate mortgaged to the Bank : and it is proposed that this 
arrangement shall have immediate effect. The monies to bo 
realized from the sale or redemption will, in the first instance, 
be applied to the reimbursement of the sum, with interest, 
paid to the Government. . 

Advances for Indigo” (on the Pledged Factories 
of Messrs, Alexander and Co .) — The amount of this item has 
been disbursed in advances for Indigo of the current season. 
The advances, with interest, will as stipulated, be re-paid on 
the completion of the arrangement already alluded to. 

With regard to the advances for the last season (Sa. Rs. 
3,79,330) ; it will be satisfactory to the Proprietors to learn, 
that, after the re-payment of the advances with interest, there 
was a surplus on the transaction of Sa. Rs. 1,55,012-8-1. 

Purchasers of Pledged and Forfeit Secu- 
rities.” — ^Thisheadof account was opened in reference tor 
certain conditional sales of mortgaged property. All the sales, 
however, with the exception of one, have been cancelled, and 
Sa. Rs. d5,b00, the sum of the item, is the balance of the 
amount^ ($a^ Rs. 1,00,000), for which that sale was made: 
the title deeds of the property remaining with the Bank pend- 
ing full payment of the purchase money. 
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Doubtful Debts.*' — The sum of Sa. Rs. 7,96,382-8-1, 
at which this item stands, was valued by the Directors, at the 
close of the half yehr just ended, at Sa. Rs. 400,051-14-6 
only. Of the difference, Sa. Rs. 3,50,000 covered, as stated 
in the last Report, by forged Company’s Paper to the amount 
of Sa. Rs. 5,01,500, have been considered bad, in conse- 
quence of the affirmation, by the Privy Council, of the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, in the case of the forgeries 
by Hajkissore Dutt. 

The profit of the Banking business of the past half year 
amounts to Sa. Rs. 2,54,804-4-2, which is at the rqte of Sa. 

10 3-0^ percent, per annum upon the capital Stock. Be- 
siiles tins sum, the Directors have carried to credit under profit 
and loss Sa. Rs. 50,000, on account of old Bank notes out- 
standing for more than fifteen years. There is no reason to 
anticipate any diminution of tbe business for the half year 
ensuing; but the Directors having had to apply the above 
amount towards tbe loss incurred from the uri looked for issue of 
the A repeal referred to, can make no dividend for tbfe half year, 
justclosf^d. 

The following Statement exhibits tbe profits of tbe nine 
half years ended be the 31st December last, the dividend made, 
and the amount written of against bad debts. 

STATEMENT. 


Half years ended. 

Amount of 

Rate of Amount of 

Written off to 


net Profit. 

Dividend. Dividend. 

Bad Debts. 


Sa. Rs A. P. 

Pf r anmifit. 

Si. R^. 

s«. Re. A. P. 

8I.( Dec. 182),... 

. 206803 8 8 

9 Per Cf., 

22.1000 

71803 8 8 

aOfh J II Ilf 1880,. 

..320258 3 5 

8 Dirto,... 

200000 

nms 3 5 

31«r 1830,... 

..312115 13 1 

9 DiMo,., , 

225000 

87115 13 1 

30tii June 1831.. . . 

..233518 2 2 

8 

200000 

33518 2 2 

3Ut Pep. 18S1,... 

..2169.3 6 7 

7 Ditfo,.,. 

iraoou 

41923 6 7 

30 h June 1832,. .. 

..330045 7 5 

8 Onto,,.. 

200000 

139945 7 6 

SlKt Dec. 1832,... 

..321117 13 10 

7 Dilfo,.,. 

175000 

146117 13 10 

30tb June 1833,. .. 

..248066 4 0 

6 Dino,... 

150000 

98066 4 0 

3Ikt Dec. 1833,... 

..164138 14 10 

6 Dilto,... 

150000 

14138 14 10 

Sa. Rs 

2461917 0 0 

7 8 lOj 

1700000 

761917 10 0 


Advance for Leg alProceedings.” — The amount 
of this item was disbursed in the expences of the Appeal from 
the Supreme Court’s judgment in the forgery case. The ap- 
peal having been unsuccessful, the item will cease to appear as 
an asset. 

By order of the Directors, 

(Signed) G. Udny, Secy, to the Bank. 

1st July, 1834. [Calcutta Courier. 
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(Copy.) 

To W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. 

Secretary to Government. 

Honoured ^^ir, — I beg to bring to the notice of the Go- 
vernment that in the present state of affairs at Gwalior, no- 
thing is more insecure than the property of merchants and 
others possessing capital. Of this fact you are yourself fully 
aware, and to you, my master Seth Muniiee Ram, trusts to 
represent it to the Right Jblonorable the Governor General in 
Council. 

The exertions Muniiee Ram ma<le to forward the views 
of the British Government at periods when financial arrange- 
ments were indispensable, but as difUcult of formation as they 
were necessary, are well known to you : and without claiming 
an undue degree of merit it may be permitted to Muitnee Ram 
Seth to look upon himself as entitled to some degree of con- 
sideration from the British Government at the present crisis of 
affairs. 

The influence possessed by the British Government is 
paramount every where, yet if only for the very assistance 
Munnee Ram has given it he is in danger, he may and pro- 
bably will, if not succoured, lose wealth, property, all that is 
dear ^o man, by the acts of lawless persons. To prevent such 
misfortune he desires me to solicit a note or duplicate of a note 
from the Government to the Resident at Gwalior to be deli- 
vered by himself to enable him, as he is in fact a British 
subject from his residence in Muttra, and a well-wisher to the 
British Government, at all times to claim protection in the 
event of outrage being attempted. All this 1 should have re - 
presented in person, but from the last two months I have been 
insept* from sickness to go out of my house, I am therefore 
com[>elled to address you in writing. 

I remain, honored Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

(Signed) Shewbux Roy, 
Gomastah of aVc/A Munnee Ram. 
Calcutta, the 25th Nov. 1833. 


^ Sic in MS.^ Ei>. 
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(Copy.) 

To C. E. Trevelyan, Esq. Deputy Secretary 

^ to Government, Political Department, 

Sir, — On the 25th November 1833, Shewbux, the su- 
perintendent of the kothie of Liicknieechund and Kadakissen, 
had the honor to addrAs Mr. Macnaghten, on the part of our 
Seth Munnee Ram, soliciting that he would obtain permission 
from the Right Hon’ble the Governor General in Council, 
that a letter to the Resident at Gwalior might be written to 
desire that gentleman to afford to the Seth Miiunee Ram some 
little countenance under the circumstance in which the latter 
was placed by the changes in a Government, which was by all 
natives considered to have been established and certain to con- 
tinue under the auspices and protection of the British dominion. 
No reply was received from Mr. Macnaghten. 

\Vc are now sorry to be under the necessity of stating to 
yon for the information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council and of the Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, that letters from Gwalior inform us that seeing the 
Maharaja not disposed to favor him our SetW Munnee Ram, 
who as you are aware superintended the revenue affairs of the 
Soobah of Gwalior, resigned his office on the 4th of the light 
si 'e of the moon of Magh last; but the Maharaja nevertheless 
insisted on the Sett continuing to authenticate the official or- 
ders and to administer the affairs of the Soobah. The Sett de- 
clined, and on the 4th day of the dark side of the moon of 
Phagoon last the Maharaja ordered one thousand armed men 
to surround the Sett s house, to keep him in durance and not to 
allow him to eat unless he pays daily the sum of ten thousand 
rupees or consents to administer the affairs of the Soobah. 
Our Seth has no objection ; he has offered to give every satis- 
factory explanation of accounts of receipts and disbursements 
of the Soobah which the Maharajah may in justice require, 
but this is not what is wanted : the object of this bard treat- 
ment is to extort from him his wealth by any and every means 
however harsh, however violent, however unjust. 

Our t'eth had been in durance for two days when his 
letter to us was dispatched, and he had already paid to his 
guards the sum of 20,000 Rs. for permission to eat and drink 
twice. What next will be demanded from him it is impossible 
to say: more favourable treatment he cannot expect unless 
some protection is afforded to him by the only power on earth 
which can give it. 
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We beg with great submission to t)ring to the recollection 
of Goverriineut that our Seth Munnee Ram directed Shewbus 
in November last, to communicate the lertain consequences 
of his being left in an unprotected state by the British Go- 
vernment. He then predicted that loss of wealth was the least 
evil he should experience from the present ruling power of 
the country in which he now resides, and he pointed out the 
facile medium of affording him comparative security. 

We beg to solicit that you will once more bring the Seth’s 
case and his present unhappy circumstance to the notice of the 
Government. We are desired to entreat that, as individuals 
cg^not venture to represent the truth to Native princes, the 
Re^id^nt may be directed to ask from the Maharajah what 
he requires from our Seth. If accounts, they have been al- 
ready submitted, and any explanation shall be willingly given. 
If money, whether under plea of embezzlement having been 
made or collections . withheld; it shall be paid provided it be 
shewn on production of accounts before any European officer 
that the smallest fraction is due to the Maharajah, The Seth’s 
release from imnfisornnent and indignity is urgently solicited. 

We have the lignor to be, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vants. 

(Signed) Luchmeechuni) and Radakissfn,^ 
Bankers and Agents on the part of the 
Seth M untie Ham. 

Calcutta, 15th 1834. 

‘ (Copy;). 

To C. E. Trevklyan, Esq., Deputy Secretary 

to Government, Political Depurimont, 

Sir, — W'^e humbly beg to represent to you for immediate 
communication to live Right Hon’ble the Vice President in 
Council the information we have received r( dating to our mas- 
ter the Seth Muniiee Ram. We have through Mr. Mac- 
naughten and through yourself pointed out to the English Go- 
vernment, first, ihe probability of his being persecuted if not 
protected. Secondly, that this evil had fallen upon him and, 
we now regret to say that ouf anticipations have been cruelly 
realized, as our letters from Gwalior inform us that the Seth 
has been taken into tlie^ presence of the Maharaja, after having 
been kept without drink and food for eight days, and three 
crores of rupees demanded from him by the Maharajah, in 
addition to other'^ sums which he chooses to claim as aUedged 
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embezzlements from ihe Soobah of Gwalior while under the 
Sethis management^ ^and he has been tortured and beaten to 
compel him to pay this money. He cannot now have access 
to his people or his people to him. That death will be the 
end of this oppression find tyranny which he is suffering under, 
must now be apprehen<ied. His banking establishments in 
Maharajah Scindia^s country have all been confiscated. 

We entreat that the Government witl be pleased to recol- 
lect that in the year 1025, he and his predecessor Gocool Pa- 
rakjee came forward with heavy loans to the British Govenir 
rnent when few other monied men were willing to trust their 
capitals for the low rate of interest offered, in consequence of 
the embarrassments created by the Burmese war ; that he has 
not since been backward in advancing money on loan when- 
ever called on by the officers of the British Government: 
he has in fact, by affording facilities in this respect, brought 
down upon him the suspicion and ill-will of the native princes 
of the country. He foresaw the con>equencc to himself of alt 
he proposed to do in becoming the vassal of the British Go- 
vernment, but hoped that he had secured its favour and protec- 
tion in case of need and an asylum in its territories should he 
be brought to extremities. 

When Baiza Baie was ejected from the throne of Gwalior, 
the Sett wished to depart from that scene of tyranny and to 
take refuge at Muttra, but at the British Resident’s solicita- 
tions and entreaties he was induced to remain, trusting always 
in that officer’s powers and the good-will of the British Govein- 
meiit. He has by acquiescing in the Resident’s w^ishes sacrid- 
eed himself. We entreat most humbly that some thing may be 
done, even at this late hour, in our Sett Miinnee Ram’s behalf 
by the British Governraeiit. We humbly beg to represent 
that if the man who is well known throughout India to be 
their devoted servant, is allowed to perish in tortures before 
the eyes of their own Resident, not only the Maharajah hiqj- 
self, but all the neighbouring princes will attribute the absti- 
nence of the British Government from interfering to a want of 
power to prevent, what no one will suppose it has not the wish 
to put a stop to. 

We have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 

(Sd) Luchmeechvnd and Radakisen\ 
Calcutta, March 25, 1834. 
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Copif of order on the petition oj Luchmechund and Rada- 
kissm, dated 25th, and received 21lh Marc%, 1834. 

The petitioner is to be informed that as Sett Munnee Ram 
is residing within the jurisdiction of the Gwali v>r Governnient, 
no cognisance can be taken of his cd'se. 

(Sd ) C. E. Trevelyan, 
By ord^r. 

( A true copy ) 

(Sd.) C. £, Trevelyan, Depy, Sec. to Govt. 

April 7, 1834. [Imda Gazetie. 

TRANSLATION OF A STATEMENT UNDER THE SIGNA- 
TUKE OF MUNNEE RAM SETH. 

After detailing the history of his connection with Gwalior, 
the services which he rendered to, and the consideration he 
experienced from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who, it is stated, 
gave him before his death, an acquittance in full of all de- 
mands: — and after describing the manner in which he wUsS 
subsequently treated by the Baiza Bale, from whom he in like 
manner continued to receive every mark of kindness and' con- 
fidence, the Seth proceeds to state as follows : 

On the day of the Baiza Baie^s deposition, I followed 
her and remained in attendance on her. The people who re- 
mained behind in the lush/iur, were sent for by the Maharajah, 
and mention having been made of me, orders were given by his 
Highness to summon me ; and for this purpose a chobdar 
was sent to my dookan. My Gooinashtah there, making some 
excuse for my absence, told the chobdar that I should make 
my appearance presently ; and at the same time dispatched a 
sl^tur sowar to me to apprise me the summons from the 
Maharajah. On receiving this message , I reflected that I had 
left lakhs of Rupees behind me in my dookan, and had lakhs 
moreover owing to me by a variety of persons at Gwalior, ail 
which I must lose if ( did not return to the tushkur : but, 
however great the sacrifice, I determined to submit to it rather 
than run the risk of going back without in the first instance 
securing a pucAaA guarantee. Having formed this resolution 
I sent for my Ooomashtah, who always remained in attendance 
on the Resident {agreeably to that officer’s orders) desiring 
him to represent to Mr. Cavendish in my name that I had 
joined the Baiza Bale : that the Maharajah had summoned me : 
and that as the several British Representatives at Gwalior 
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hail, in consequence of commendatory letters from the Supreme 
Governineut, invariaWly treated me as a prot^ffe^ 1 wished to 
be guided entirely b;^ his (Mr. C/s) advice, whether good or 
bad, in regard to returning to the Imhhur or not. This was 
the message which 1 directed my Goomashtah to convey to 
the Resilient and it \'^as delivered accordingly. On hearing 
the representation , Mr. ravendish observed, — “ What?, can- 
not the Seth ct»me himself and state in person what you say 
you have been directed to communicate in his behalf ? If he 
has any thing to say let him appear himstdf and state it before 
me.’^ After receiving this reply, the Goomashtah came. and 
reported it to me ; upon which we both proceeded together to 
the Residency, and waited on Mr. Cavendish, to whom 1 de- 
tailed the whole of iny case, stating that after the death of the 
late Mahartijnh Dowlut Rao Scincliah, I wished to quit Gwali- 
or, but that the Baiza Baie was unwilling to part with me, and 
that in consequence of her solicitations awA assurances of favor 
and protection I was induced to remain ; that now that Her 
Highness was about to leave the Gwalior territories, 1 was 
desirous of accompanying her, and could not obey the Maha- 
rajah’s summons without the intervention of a guarantee on 
which I could depend, as the state of things in the luskkur 
had assumed a new aspect. 1 added that if he (Mr. C.) would 
take me by the hand and send me under a pledge from himself 
to the Imhkur, I was ready to proceed thither ; whiUt on the 
other hand, if he thought it would be expedient for me to ac- 
compHtiy the Baiza Baie, I would follow her fortunes; and 
I begged that, as 1 had thrown myself on him, he would favor 
me with his counsel in order that I might conform to it.— Mr. 
Cavendish replied : In my opinion it is advisable and proper 
that you should go back to the Imhkur : you are tlie well- 
wisher of the throne, and it becomes you to adhere to its occu- 
pant under all changes; and you may be sure that your pecu- 
niary dealings with the Court, both as a Mahajun and in every 
other way, will continue exactly on tlie same footing under the 
Maliarajah’s rule as they have under that of the Baiza Baie. 
1 (he added) will have you fully satisfied on all points : pro- 
ceed at once to the Imhkur ; and in the meantime I will write 
a letter respecting you to the Maharajah who, as you will be 
acting by my bidding, will give you all the dhurum kurum 
pledges customary in Hindoostan.” Being thus counselled 
and assured by Mr. Cavendish, 1 went and waited on the 
Maharajah. His Highness manifested every disposition pf 
kindness towards me, and said, addressing himself to me, 
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Setljjee, you have been from the first the tvelKwisher of the 
State of Gwalior, and the Resufeut, moreover lu^s written to 
me in your behalf : continue therefore,’ with the most perfect 
confidence to carry on business as heretbfdre. f tuuc lay iny 
hand on the throne and swear by all th^at’s sacred, that as lon^ 
as I live, you shall never experience any unfair or treacherens 
conduct from me Tliis is iny solemn declaration, and from it 
I shall never deviate.” 

The Seth then goes on to state how, hiuler the above 
assurances, he carried on business for several inotUhs as usual, 
until all of a sudden, tl)e Rajah at the instigation of ca rtain 
interested persons, began to make arbitrary dtuuaiids on him, 
which after the vain expostulation both' with 11 Highness uikI 
the Resident, ended in his being subjected to every species of 
mal-treatmeut and privation, robbed and degraded, and ultimate- 
Jycast into prison in the fortress; in which he is hovv confined 
under a threat of never being released. — Delhi Gazette', Jdne 1 1 . 

Meeting OF THE PROPRIETORS of the 
uniUn bank. 


At a general half-yearly meeting of proprietors, made 
SPECIAL, and held at the Bank on Monday the 14111 July 
1884, Mr. Vint being called to the chair, the business of the 
meeting commenced by reading the following document. 
Secretary's Report of the Union Bankas Operations from liSt 
January to 20th June inclusive. 

The six months which have passed ^i nee the date of our 
last half yearly general meeting, bring to a close the fifth and 
final year of the period for which the Union Bank w as origin- 
ally established. 

The present meedng is made special, for the purpose of 
discussir^ the arrangcmeiVfs^ which shall appear necessary for 
giving effect in due form to yduf determination for extending the 
duration of the Bank to a farther period : but the more imnio- 
diate business of this Report is to lay before you the result of our 
last six months’ operations, Thesfe exhibit a nett profit of Sa. 
Rs. 45,545, a little more than three per tent/ on the eapital stuck 
of the Company ; that* is, at the rate of six per cent: per annum. 

When' compared with the same pOYiod of the preceding 
year (1833) this result shews a rhinUte ‘difference or Sa R^. 
1,255 in favor of 1834. 

Taken together with the profits of the previous six months, 
the operations of the entire fifth year shew a result of nett pro- 
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fit of Sa. lig». 1,00.371 15 11,' which on a capital of Sa. R». 
4 1,95,000 seems a fair return in a bank business resting hitherto 
chiefly upon discounts and loans; scarcely at all upon issue of 
}»aj)er. On a comparison too with other modes of investing 
small capitals, the Union Bank-Stock holder appear to enjoy 
a better rate of interest ilian he could obtain easily elsewhere, 
on equally good security. 

In the last half ycarjy Report you were apprized of the 
great fall in onr circulation during 1033, after the dreadful 
failures and couseci^ient mercantile depression, at the close of 
and in the early months of 1033. It was then stated 
to yon, that tlie circulation had fallen to ‘2 A lacs of rupees: 
but that towards the latter end of 1033, (embraced in that Re- 
port) t'.e circulation had ratlicr shewn a tendency to rise again ; 
and a ho])c 'vas expressed that the increase would 1)0 |)iogres- 
sivo as alarm should abate and confidence revive. Tn this 
hope we have been <iisappointed, through ‘several concurring 
causes. The failure of the two remaining old firms in Decem- 
ber and January last contributed to this disappointment, not 
0*1 ly by adding more or less to mercantile troubles for a time, 
liiit by depriving us of our two best and largest custom or.s — 
always zealous in promoting the interests of the Bink, In 
wliich the oflices of Chairman and Deputy indeed were filled 
at the time by members of those Very houses. 

Jfi I^Vbjuary the hostillity of the Bank of Bengal com- 
menced : a subject on which it is unnecessary to enlarge 
in this place, further than to note the degree of success wliich 
follo\vcd the more active measures then enforced to put down 
the circulation of, your Bank. '! Hat success appeals to ha e 
been small as far as relates to the diminishing of our average 
issues, which continue to range between two and three lacs, 
if we wore to assume oven half a lac, as the average dimihi^- 
tion etfected during the four months from March to Jun^, the 
actual loss sustained would not amount to l,QdO rupees, sup- 
posing the nett profit from circulating notes — after deducting 
reserves of unproductive cash — to be 4 per cent, per annum,’ 
But the endeavour to proscribe onr bank notes may have had a 
more considerable effect 'm preventing that of circula- 

tion, for which we hoped, but which has not been realized. How 
far this iion-iuerensc may be owing to that cause, how far to 
others, is a point not so easily settled, but on which vve may be 
better able to pronounce at the end of ensuing six months. 

The half year ending with June, you arc awafe from 
experience, is always the least profitable ; not only because 
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certain charges of an anni(,al nature, such as stamps, f<es, (fee. 
«ie brought to debit \^ithiu this period ; but more so because 
tlie first half of the year is the least busy. Large repaid 
advances then remain in tofter or in Company's paper at low* 
interest; while the last six months of*a yi ar ofior the best 
occasions for profitable use of funds at iiigh interest, on the 
security of imligo and other staples, actually manufactured 
and consigned to the possession of the Bank, preparatory to 
shipnieht or sale. 

It is f(u- these reasons of course that in comparing the 
nett profits of half ^ early periods, the corresponding six 
nionths of each jear have to he taken ; as in the beginning of 
the present Uepoit has been done. 

In this place it seems proper to mention, that the resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously at the special meeting on the 17lh 
Pebrnary last, for layiiiir the proceedings and coirospoiulerice 
in the dispute with the Bank of Bengal before His Kxcellency 
' the Governor Genei'a), has remained a dead letter. His 
Loidship’s return to Bengal was then expected vspeedily to 
take place ; and that expectation continued, as you are aWare, 
for a long time io prevail. Had the resolution referred to the 
Governor General in Council or generally to the Government ^ 
your Directors would of course have submitted the papers to 
the Honorable the Vice President in Council. But as the 
resolution was not so worded, they have deemed' it best to 
report the difficulty to this meeting. 

Since the last half yearly Report was made to you, this 
Bank appears to have been attracting more business from the 
IVIofussil. Not only individuals from a distance remit and 
deposit at interest, but tlie Bank of Agra has coraniencecl 
. exchange operations with us, which when matured are expect- 
ed to prove mutually beneficial. 

It only now remains in conclusion to inform you that tlie 
accounts of the Bank with all the insolvent firms have boeri 
finally and satisfactorily adjusted as anticipated ; that the 
shares in you( stock held by those firms have been disposed of 
to individuals ; and that your Directors are not avvare of any 
losses whatever, sustained or likely to be sustained by the 
Bank in any quarter, since the last half yearly Report; which 
ill this particular was equally satisfactory. 

Union Bank, June 30, 1834, J: YOUNG, Secretary. 
l^he Report having been read it was moved by the Chair- 
man, seconded by Mr* Hasiie, and carried unanimously,— 

I, That the Report bo approved and pu’dislied. 
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I'lie attention of the meeting: was called to the sub-joijjed 
statement of the accounts of the Bank, which then lay oit the 
table, and which had been some time open for the” inspection 

of proprietors. 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Pr. tiif, trustees of the union bank. 

J.Mie 30— To vstabliHliinent 
and huiiHtt lent fiuin lAt 
JriiiiMi'x to itiiR ‘ate 

To cliaiti:es ^«^iieial, beiiif* 
for law ohar^vR, stainpR, 

Htatioiiai > , & &<* 

To Doad Stock for ainount 
wiitten off for flie liidf 

To balance due lo ilieTiutt> 

leoR in stiver 167781 0 7^ 

In Hank of Boiical Noto».. 3.11900 0 0 

510681 0 71 

111 Dead .Stock 6000 0 0 

In Diintod Bank Nolen 14200 0 0 

liealizahle — iU\h d'lscouiiiimi . 119616*2 15 11 

Loans o.( Ue,>usit8 9.t7b‘00 0 0 

Ca«U Account 257270 12 5 

t'reditH H34420 0 0 

Salt C anir^ 228800 0 0 

Atfia Bank, Bank N<>te Ac- 

cuuiit....... 10800 0 0 

Gov<m iiinciit 5 per cent. Pa- 
per 217500 0 0 

Ditto 4 t'Hil cent, ditto 509100 0 0 

At tlic Bank ot' Beu{i:al . . • . • 0 14 I 

1 u .Suspence Account 18643 4 4 

In Depeiidt'iicU’s 187700 0 11 3868023 15 8 


20301 0 0 
2974 13 ll 
400 0 0 


Sa. ^ 4408505 0 3^ 


Dt-btj* — Due on floatinK <fe- 

iMisit Accounts. • 779338 

Due on fixrd ditto 647817 

Due on OaMb Credit diUu... 120363 

Due on Bills iiavalilc 946300 

Due on Bdiik notes in ciicu- 

laticni.. 344077 

Due on Dividend of July . 

B25 

Ditiio ditto Januai\ 1833... 2175 

Ditto ditto July 1833 2700 

Ditto ditto JcUiiiai 3 1831.. <• 5550 


11 1 
9 I 

4 Oi 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 2718170 8 2i 

10603;}8 c H I 


Sa. HHh 1684004 6 0 


Sbewinjjr upon original siibsciioilon of 149^90(1. 0 0 

A p> ofH of ( excliiMve of Dividends paid 165328 8 I 


1660328 8 I 
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Cr. THR PAOlMllRTOKia OF THE UNION BA,NK, 

lialance of Ac- 
roniii rentloi^il to 3lsi De- 
cern be r>ljB43 anion lit • 

of 9iibMo7i|‘tioii for /iOS 

Sbai*f4 ill the Union Brink. 1405000 0 0 

Ad<l amoimt of apparent 

piofit to fhat date 101033 7 4 * 

Less Dividend paid to Uio- • 

prielois 44850 0 0 ll‘}78S 7 1 1611783 7 1 


June, SO-^Dy Dis'^onnts rea- 
lized to thin date 40209 2 1 

Len8 apfiropriablo to the half 
year endin;; Slat Decem- 
ber 1834 926710 9 30911 7 4 


By Interest realized to tliis 

date 7840 0 I 

Add due on oiitataiidiii;; 

Doans 6662 3 4 

Ditto on Government Paper 22815 12 0 

Ditto on Cash Ci editiHonds. 2336 7 7 

Ditto on Cash Aoconnt and 
Salt Cham IS 10665 10 10 


50320 10 10 

Less due on Depodts, Cusli 

and Cash Cl edit Accounts. 12041 3 6 38270 7 4 69220 14 .8 


Sicca RiipeoQ"’ 168100} 6 0 


Rtrors excepted, 

(Siijned) A. H, SIM, Accimuiant. 
Calcutta, June 30, 1834. * 

It was then moved by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
Cair, and carried unaaiinoiisly , — 

II. That the accounts now submitted arc approved eind 
passed by this meeting ; and tliat the books be closed accord- 

i»gly- 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. Cockerell, se- 
conded by Mr. W. R. Young, and carried unanimously. 

III. That a half yearly dividend at the rate of six per 
cent, per annum, being seventy-five (75) Sa. Rs. per share be 
now declared. 

The following Report of the Committee appointed at the 
last meeting, was then read : — 

Report of a Committee of Proprietors of the Union Bank ap~ 
poirdfidt at q Ceneral Meeting , on the li>th January ^ to 
consider and report to the ensuing half yearly Meeting on 
the state of the Bank and the best means of continuing it 
ivith increased utility for a further period as resolved at 
the General Meeting of January aforesaid. 
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Your Committee having assembled qh the 4tli February 
nsul chosen Mr. Ccckeiell to be its Chairman, proceeded Mien 
and at su -cessive adjomncd sittings, to consider the - subject 
rc^)rred by theOeuuiral Meeting of Proprietors for discussian 
and report. • 

The wide scope given to the deliberations of your Com- 
mittee, namely — to consider the state of the institution and 
the best means of continnlng it with increased utility” natural- 
ly h*cl us to airange the varitius points open to enquiry into the 
following heads. 

J. — To consider whether any and what changes in the 
manner of conducting the ordinary business of the Bank ought 
to be rocoiiirneoded for the special .sanction of the proprietary 
body, apart from such changes as the Directors have the power 
of adopting from time to time. 

il. — What, if any, specific alterations in the articles of 
the deed t>r' co-paitnership might seem necessary under changes 
of circumstances since the original indenture was drawn up. 

II 1. — \\ hether any and what changes were desirable in 
the general constitution of the Bank, as a corporate or joint 
Mock instituton. 

The fust a’nd second heads under this arrangement em- 
brace malteis that require equally to be considered and settled, 
Mliether tlur Bank shall preserve its present form of ajoint 
stock (\)rnpany or shall ttvssumqs?tliat of a chartere d corporation. 
The third and last head, embraces the distinct question of 
charter or no charter. 

]:st. - On the first of the above beads for consideration — 
namely, alterations in the nature of our business and the man- 
ner of carrying it on, — your Committee has not considered it 
necessary on the present occasion to recommend any authorita- 
tive interference on the part of the constituent body, with the 
detail functions of the executive. 

Independent of the general objections to such a course, 
unless where circumstances arise of a nature to render interfer- 
ence indispensible, it is to be borne in mind that by the coii- 
stitiiiion of the Bank an easy remedy is always open JL6 the 
speedy correction of aify abuse by means of the half-yearly 
meetings of proprietors (which by adjournment may be made 
as frequent ns the majority pleases) and by means of the 
powers vested in any seven proprietors (out of more tbair ^00 
actual holders of 000 shares) to call and adjourn special meet- 
ings. A reftrence to the proceedings, since the commencement of 

T^'>iik., shews that the facilities originally provided for modi- 
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fying* the rules and articles have not been a dead letter ; on tl)e 
contrary indeed, these have been applied various important 
matters by the proprietors at their meetings, in like manner as 
lesser changes have been adopted in the details of business Irorii 
time to time by the Directors. • 

But although your Committee dissuade from frequent or 
minute interference on the part of the constituent body with 
an executive freely chosen, and of Whom one-third vacate 
thi ir seats every year, nevertheless the present occasion of 
reviewing the system generally, is a fitting one for recommend- 
ing a niodificatio!\ in one or two rules of practice which seem 
to require relaxatio<i or rather explanation ; and which, being 
formally laid down in tiie partnership articles, require there- 
fore the formal sanction of the proprietors to modifications 
proj;osed. 

The first of these is also the 1st article of the present 
deed, and this tlie Directors represent to be disadvantageous 
to the Bank. 

The article in question prohibits the lending of money on 
security of real property ; a restriction, in' the propriety of 
which there seems only one opinion. But it has been construed 
by some to restrain the Directors from additionally strengthen- 
ing the Bank ( in cases of apprehended loss) by taking subse- 
quent securities of that descriotion over and above the personal 
or other securities already in uand, upon which advances had 
originally been made to parties. 

It seems impossible that any such intent, manifestly to the 
detriment of the Bank itself, could have been really contem- 
plated by those who framed the first article. But since the 
doubt has been started, your Committee recommend 4hat a few 
words of distinct explanation be added to the article as it 
previously stood. 

Another restriction which your Committee recommend to be 
modified is, that, in article 3d, whiqh taken literally restrains the 
Bank from doing any business out of Calcutta itself. A Ithough 
therfe is no immediate likelihood of establishing Branch Banks, 
yet ^ith reference to that possible contingency, and indeed to 
a description of business mutually beneficial which the Diicc- 
tors are tidying as an experiment by desire of the Ag’a Bank, 
it seemgt et’pedicnt to add to the above article 3d, a clause ex- 
planatory^ of the meaning which your Committee consider it ex- 
p^diettt that the article in question be understood to bear. 
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The alterations in the above two points together wUh atliers 
to be noticed are added in the shape of proposed resolutions: at 
%!ie end of this Report* 

2d. — On the second bead of enquiry, namely, improvements 
to be suggested in the*conditions and wording of the articles of 
partnership, your Committee have minutely revised the old 
deed under advice of your counsel on one or two points in paiw 
ticular, where it seemed expedient to leave no room for doubt 
or difference. 

I'hc few points on which any changes are suggested in the 
articles, follow this report in the shape of resolutions. We are 
assured by your law advisers that there is no occasion for any 
substituted deed or additional instrument whatever, on occasion 
of extending the duration of the Bank to a further period. 
Any resolutions adopted by two-thirds of this general lialf 
yearly meeting, (made special for the purpose) and contirm- 
ed by two thirds of another general meeting (a month ai'ter,) 
SPF.CIACLY called for the purpose, do then become the law 
and constitution of this Bank, (under section. 69 of ou^ deed) 
in like manner as if they had been engrossed or executed with 
ali the formalities of the original instrument. They so 
many amendments enacted by the same authority, and in the 
same manner with the other modifications in the original [provi- 
sion, passed in the sliape of resolutions at general meetings dur- 
ing the expired five* years. 

Some articles of the deed having become obsolete or super- 
seded by alterations of subsequent date, may be considei;ed and^ 
declared expunged; Such are sections 7, 8^ 9, 10, and II, 
relating to the return of the promissory notes of the shareholders 
for the (2,503 Rs.) moiety of original subscription. 

Section 27th. relating to shareholders departing from India, 
requires formal notice of intention, and security for payment of 
eventual calls, under penalty of forfeiture^ 

'I'his^rule in the present thriving condition of the Bank at 
least, is impolitic, if k has the effect of deterring individuals 
going honre from leaving thmf capitals invested in our stoek to 
real benefit of both It seems supei^aoos more- 

over; as the requisite ^coiisnnt of three Directors with tiheir 
signatures and the Secretary's to every transfer j always; gav^ 
Bank a practical veto in any extreme cage, agaijRstiiinpro- 
per transfer and evasion ; while a sufficient security iar .shy 
contingent liabilities of* absent membere is found in the vali|t of 
their shares. 
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Your Committeei under the advice of your counsels Mr. 
Turton arid Mr. Dobbs, have framed a precautionary resolu- 
tion which seems right and reasonable, extending (under sec- 
tions 29 and 32,) your lien upon the shares of all proprietors 
under engagements as individuals with the Bank. At present 
their shares are only liable to the Bank for debts actually be- 
come due; they will hereaftfi^r be liable under the new clause 
for engagements and debts likelg to become due, at the expira- 
tion of the remaining term for which a bill or bond has to run 
before it can be considered legally overdue. 

The remaining modifications your Committee has to suggest 
in the partnership articles are insignificant, and relate chiefly to 
the reduced amount of subscribed capital and shares, nutnber 
of Directors, &c. &c. with exception however, to one altera- 
tion in article 36, by which proprietors. in future may hold Jifty 
shares instead of fifteen^ with votes in proportion. Your Com- 
mittee is not aware of any valid objection now subsisting 
against allowing individuals to hold fifty shares. Fifty shares 
now represent 1,25,000 Rupees, which amount exceeds that of 
the 15 shares, originally contemplated by the deed (or 75,000, 
Rs) by 50,000. The real increased interest thus recommended 
is not quite double the old, beijng as 5 to 3 only but so far 
from wishing now to restrain, your Committee desire to encour- 
age individuals, in enlarging the present paid-up capital of the 
Bank ; as there seems a fair field for enlarged and profitable 
employment of funds in good and safe discount business. In 
consequence of this augmentation of shares, it seems proper to 
extend the number of votes, proportionately ; the following 
scale is therefore recommended. 

For 15 shares • . . . Five votes. 

For 20 ditto, Six. ,, 

For 25 ditto, Seven. „ 

For 30 ditto, Eight. ,, 

For 40 ditto, Nine. ,, ' 

For 50 ditt6,4 #. . « Ten. ,, 

3d. — In regard to the third and last bead of enquiry, touch- 
ing the expediency of effecting tiny fundamental cliaiige in the 
constitution of the Company, the only question which had to be 
discussed was that of the charter, on which dfflPerence of indi- 
vidual opinion prevails in your Committee, as well as among 
the Directors, ahd in your own body; nor are we aware that 
any new or important light renlains to be thrown on a question 
so often agitated. ' As the case now stands, the application for 
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a charter presented so far back as the year 1831 by desire of 
the proprietors, is still before Government ; and the Directors 
have been since assured, on further urging the point, that a 
reference made to the Hon’ble Court of Directors still remains 
unanswered ! « 

At your last half yearly meeting the state of this question 
was adverted to in the Director’s Repoit, and it was suggested 
that if when the enlarged machinery for the Government of 
India came into operAtion (as it was then expected shortly to 
do) the majority of the proprietors should still desire a charter, 
a renewed application would have a better chance of success, 
unimpeded by the need for previous reference to England. 
That general ineethig however did not come to any resolution 
on the subject of the charter, nor advert particularly to the 
notice taken of that question, in the Director’s Reports: but it 
seems to have been understood that your Committee (then no- 
minated) would again take up this important subject. Your 
Committee have done so, earnestly and diligently, and have 
finally determined that no recommendation on the subject of a 
charter be now made to the general meeting. 

Your Committee observe that as the new Government has 
not yet been established, and may probably not be so for some 
time to come, no immediate opportunity presents itself for re- 
newed application to obtain a charter. The question therefore 
does not appear to press urgently, and may perhaps more ex- 
pediently be taken up at the next half yearly meeting of Ja- 
nuary 1835; unless a special meeting be called intermediately 
to determine this long pending matter. 

On the ^general bearings of that question your Committee 
have little that is material to add to the brief statement of tlie 
main arguments on each side, contained in the Director’s last 
half yearly report. To that statement perhaps may be added 
that no shareholder by the articles can sell out without the 
assenting signature of three Directors to the transfer ; and 
further, that by one of the resolutions above recommended, 
under the II. head, , the Bap k has a lien on its proprietors’ 
shares before any other creditor, not only in reference to actual 
debts due to the partnership, but to debts and respoDsibilities 
which the Directors might see cause io' apprehend. 

The following are the resolutions recooim^nded hy your 
Committee for adoption by the proprietary body : — ^ , 

Resolved. — ^That the following modifications be made in 
the articles of indenture of the Uuion Bank, enumerated below. 
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to hate efffeet ftom the expiration oi the piestent period of five 
yerirs^ * 

-ARflctE 1. Add Bvf that nothing in, this article be 
intetj&eted to pi event the shid Bank from inking nny sub^ 
sequent additional security of whajleber sort which iwoy be 
protUiablCy for the greatet safety oj the Sank, in cases uhere 
** such precaution may appear necessary for better securing the 
rkhltzation of ontstahdings " 

Article 5. Add “ Provided also that nothing herein 
** contained shall restrain the said * ornpany from transacting 
business as db&ve at other places loithin the British r; itorici 
** in fnAia, where it may seetn advanthyeons to estublUh Bianck 
** iSlanks, or to do business with local Banks ehtablisked within 
the satheJ^ 

ARTiCLtes 4, 5, 13. Substitute for five mtlhons'" the 
words two millions and Jive hundred thousdnd,^^ and tor ^\pve 
thousand’^ the words two thousand and five hundred/^ 

Articles 7, 8, d, 10 and ll may be considered as su- 
perseded. 

Article 12. Substitute for ** Jive several promissory 
notes*^ the words two thousand and five hundred sicca rupees 
per share.** 

Article 15. Add ** And it is further heieby provided 
that a list of the proprietors of the said Company shall he 
** cf,rrected on the firSt day of every month, and hung up in a 
** cohtpieuous place in the Bank for general information.** 

Article 28 Insert between ** she’^ and “ within’^ the 
words or the Assignees Or Trustees of him or her ;** between 
** shareholder** aitd shall** the Words ** or Assignee oi 
Trustee.** 

Substitute for ** soH** the words considered liable to be 
sold.'* 

Article 86. Substitute every where for fifteen** the 
** vrortisfifiy.** 

Article 41. Substitute for nil that follows the word 
** Suiy ** — the following wotds Itehaediately after — “ in each 
** year one third of the whole number iundde, namely, four Di* 
lectors, shall relinquish Hhiir ofitves, such retiring Diiectors 
being those who howe each serijM thc longest tim^ iti ihr said 
oj^e, sinbe the perfod when bach whs last elected a Di- 
** recton** 

ARTtctik 46. Sttbstilnte for “ seven** Direetdrs to con- 

Aitute a Yil^eting, ** six;** hUd for ** three** to attend to daily 

bu^ne&i, two.** 

« 
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Article 61. Insfvrl be^^een the wor<J« Comjmny*^ 
and “ shall the tVifrds ** the Acco^mtanty the Tneastarery titul 
every person ** erhpl&yed in tke service of the Union Bank^ 
Article 53. Add And it shall be competent td IBs 
Directors of the said Compartijy and they are hereby empow^ 
ered to auihorize the end<yrsemmt on their behalf \ ofallbitti 
and oilier paper for discount y and of all Government andother 
securities pledged for loans y to and by the Secretary to Ike 
‘ ' said Bank in place of the Trustees 

Article 54. Insert between ihe words and 

“ shair ike words or of the Secretary to the Bank as etnpow^ 
trcd in the preceding section of this itidenture.** 

Article 64. Add Provided always that <m occasion 
o f any or special emergency y it shall be competent to 
the Directors of the said Company to summon an extraerdina- 
‘‘ ry meeting at such shorter notice as the case uill admit, 

Article 65. After the wi*rd “ ten '' (shares) strike out 
tlio words ** or more shares" and insert these words — shares, 
*\five votes for fifteen shares, six votes for twenty shares, seven 
“ votes for twenty -five shares, eight votes for thirty shares, nine 
** votes for forty shai'Vs, and ten votes for fifty shares" 

Resolved^ — In addition to the above alterations, that the 
provisions of the 20 and 32 sections of the deed of co-partner- 
ship be enlarged^ and they are so enlarged hereby, as to in- 
chide all liabilities which any shareholder^ as drawer^ maker, 
acceptor, or indorser, of any negotiable security, or as obliged 
of any bond, may bte under, \o the Bank ; or any such security 
held by the Bank, and Which, though they do not, at the time 
of the inteiKicd transfer or assignment, tnhy eventually make 
him a debtor to the said Bank ; unless notice of the transfer Or 
assignment be given to the Directors of the said Bank before 
any of the Said liabilities are incurred. And that it shall and 
may be lawful- for the said Company to retain the share or 
shares of such shareholder, and to refuSo to acknowledge anV 
transfer or Assignment of such share or shares, so long as sucn 
liabilities continue ; and it is further resolved that oRy debts 
which may eventually arise from such liabilities, Shalt jnr 
respect of the share Or shAlee of such share-holder be a charge 
on such share or shares; and such share or shares shall 
be held by the said Bank, subject thereto in tlie same maiioeraa 
if such share or. shares was or were formally pledged to the said 
Company ; and in case Such shateholder shall refuse or neglect to 
pay such debts to the Said Company, or to give secnrity^ for 
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the space of one calendar month aext after a requisition iit 
writing shall be made to him in that behalf by , the Secre- 
tary for the time being, for all such liabilities as shall be 
onts^nding, it shall be lawful for the Directorsof the saul 
Company, for the time bcing,^ upon suoJi liabilities beconiiui»* 
overdue to sell the share or shares of the shareholders so 
refusing or neglecting as aforesaid, to pay or secure his said 
debts as aforesaid, rendering a just ‘ account of the piocecds 
thereof, in the manner provided for, in and by the^2:3d ar- 
ticle of the deed of co-partnership of the said Company : And it 
is further resolved, that no shareholder of the said Company, so 
Icrtig as any such liability, or any such debt arising therefrom, 
shall continue, shall be at liberty without the consent of the 
Directors, to transfer or assign his share or shares in the 
said Bank. 

R. IJ. Cockerell. 

II. M. Parker. 

W. U. L. Pkitu, Lt. Col. 
Samuel Smith. 

A. Dobbs. 

Wm. Cobb Hurry. 

Radamabub Banorjee* 
W - Carr. 

A resolution was next moved by Mr. McLean and second- 
ed by Mr. Dick extending. the duration of the Bank for a farther 
period of ten years. An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Hastic and seconded by Mr. J. W. Alexander, limiting the 
period to five years — but it was negatived by a large majority. 
The original resolution, with an addition made to it by Mr. 
Wight was then put and carried by a majority in the following 
form: — 

IV. — That the Report of the Committee of Proprietors ap- 
pointed to suggest arrangements for extending the duration of 
the Bank for a further term of years be approved, and that the 
Union Bank> partnership be, and it.bereby is, enlarged, in vir- 
^ tue of the 00th article of dtio original indentures, to a further 
term of ten yearjj, from the first day of August next 18^4, and 
that, the sard term of ten years limited for the duration of the 
€o»partnership intended to be established, may at the expira- 
tion of tho said period be, from time to time, enlarged to such 
further term, Rod 4n such manner as may be agreed upon by a 
majority oL two-^tliirds of the votes of the shareholders at any 
special meeting to be convened for the purpose ; and that after 
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•very snch enlargement, the covenants; clauses, declarations/pro* 
visions and agreemenfs, herein contained, and the rules and regu- 
lations made by virtue or in pursuance thereof, subject to the al- 
terations and revocations in the next preceding article mentionedy 
shall be as binding and effectual on all the shareholders of the 
said Company, for such enlarged term or terms, as if such term 
or terms had been originally limited for the duration of the said 
Company. 

Tt was moved by Mr. Dick, seconded by Captain Sewell, 
and carried unanimously : 

V. That the various modiffcations in the several articles 
of the deed of partnership recommended by the Committee be 
adopted, under the provisions of article 6B of the indenture, and 
that another special meeting of proprietors be called on the 20tU 
August, as therein provided, to confirm the same. 

It was moved by Mr. Mackenzie, seconded by Baboo 
Prosunnoo Coomar Tagore, and carried unanimously : 

VI. That the modification of articles and 32 of the 
co-pavtncvship deed be adopted, and those articles are accord- 
ingly enlarged hereby in the manner and terms recommended 
in the resolution drawn up by the Bank Counsel and append^ 
ed to the Committee’s Report. 

It was moved by Mr. Wight, seconded by Mr. Hastie, 
and carried unanirhously : 

VII. That the nomination, by the Directors of Mr, 
McLean to act as a Director in the room of Mr. Browne, 
(who had proceeded to Englaifd) during the past six months, 
is approved and confirmed. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of four new 
Directors in the room of Mr. Wra. Carr and Mr. Wni. Bruce 
whose periods of service .had expired; and of Mr. Wm, 
Smithson and Mr. R. H. Browne who had proceeded to 
England, when the following gentlemen were elected 

Mr. Alexander Fraser, firm of Bruce^ Shandand Co. 

Mr. John McLean, of the firm of Shedden and ( o. 

Mr. James Fergusson of.R. C. Jenkins and Go. 

Mr. Rustomjee CowAsjEB,. merchant. 

After which a vote of thanks to the Chairman was pi^ 
posed by Baboo . Dwarkanath Tagore, seconded by 
Mackenzie, and carried unanimmisly. 

The meeting then broke ufvr^Bengal Hurkaru. 
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chamber of commerce. 

BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE TO THE SECOND 
MOJ^THLY GENERAL MEETING OF THE BENGAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Goneral Committee presumes that it will not be 
considered instrusiye on its part, to oftVr to the Second month- 
ly General Meieting a fow observations on the affairsa of the 
Chamber. 

The institution is of too recent origin to have allowed 
time for the performance of much^ or even for the develop- 
ment of its capabilities. 

The several Committees have all exhibited an alacrity 
In tlieir respective spheres, that augurs well for the increasing 
utility, and for the permanence of the association. Time will 
disclose what ameliorations should be introduced into their 
construction so as to facilitate their operations, and to render 
these productive of most benefit to the public. 

The General Committee, es its especial prerogatit^e, ex- 
ercises a due supervision over the proceedings of the sub-divi- 
sions of the Chamber. The minor bye laws for the internal 
administration, and the graduation of the fees to be levied 
from parties, are submitted for Its sanction ; and all matters 
of importance, and of a public nature, have to be referred 
to it, for consideration, and for ulterior directions, before the 
subordinate departments carry them into execution : — thus 
keeping up among the whole meipbers to whom you liave de- 
legated the charge of your affairs, an intimate knowledge of 
all that is transacting ; and securing a wider contribution of 
iufcnniiatioR, besides providing a salutary and constitutional 
check to regulate the workings of the several divisions, stimu- 
lating emulation on the one hand, and on the other guiding it 
^rom wandering beyond its legitimate province. 

The Committee of Management anticipating that, after 
having adjusted at the commencement the internal economy of 
the Chanibetr, but little mights remain for it to perform ; and 
being willing, from the zealous interest it takes in the institu- 
tion, to labor to uphold it, and to advance its resources, has 
ifaoUgilt of promoting this object by making its servioes avail* 
abki, with approbation of the General Committee, for the 
revision or preparation of slatemOnts of insurance averages, 
keeping a register for the same*-^a change which is recom* 
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Vnetided too by coasiderations distinct from that of profit, such 
as its confessed usefnllness, and its necessary- tendency, by the 
application of fixed principles to the details of adjustment, 
to remove the discrepancies iuhmrent in the varying and con* 
flicting practice which now obtains. As that Committee pro-- 
ceeds, it will be ready to dedicate its spare time to contribute, 
in such other way as experience may suggest, to further the 
objects, and to augnient the resources of the Chamber. • 

The Committee of Correspondence has been a good deal 
occupied oh the sundry subjects referable to it, and in supply- 
ing the opinions elicited. This presents an extensive field for 
the demonstration of its utility— dffining rights— reconciling 
differences of practice — and grsmually introduoing a recognized 
standard of opinion. It has applied itself to <d>tain the re- 
moval of what the majority of this community have consider- 
ed to be grievances; and it is endeavouring to compass an im- 
portant desideratum, the establishment of uniformity in the 
dealings of the mercantile body. Other subjects of similar 
public importance will successively engage its attention, hav- 
ing undergone the examination of Uie General Committee, and 
their disposal, it is anticipated, will soon prove to you all, 
that this institution U well calculated to conier.on the commu- 
nity essential services, which could not, by other ministration, 
be commanded It has also placed itself in commuoication, 
with government ; discharging a ceremony, in banding up a 
copy of your rules and regulation, and asserting a corporate 
function, in remonstrating against the observance of so many 
Hindoo holidays at the puUic offices. Both of the addresses 
have, as you will perceive by the official replies on the table, 
been received with courtei^ aod encouragement : and your 
political existence has been formally recognized. 

The Committee of Arbitrabon, of course, will not be in 
regular requisition : aqd it is in the nature of thiugs that 
to it should, in the b^inning, bo but hesitating and unfrequeat. 
Confidence, which is of slow growth, must precede custom ; 
but as that springs up, there can be no duubt that cases will be 
of tener submitted to this tribunal, whose judgments, wing in 
authority as they diffuse general satisfoction, and obtainable so 
promptly ai\di so cheaply, wim it is hut reasonable to reckon, at- 
tract and bring into vogue a free recourse to it in all mercantile 
questions. This department of the Chamber it is deemed of 
moment to support and cherisbt in consideration chiefly of dm 
signal, benefit it is fitted to yidd, in composing feuds and in 
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prerenting costly, Tosatious, and protracted litigation; and, also, 
U fiHDisbiog an UDObJectionable auurce for the improvement of 
your pecuniary meads, concurring with tbh accumulation of fees 
incident to the references to the Committee of Correspondence, to 
enable you to diminish the monthly imposts. W ith a view to 
render this extra>judicial tribunal more popular, measures are 
in progress to obtain a modification of Rule No. 17, defining 
the functions of the Committee of Arbitration. It is proposed 
that parties be allowed to challenge any of its membefs, the 
temporary vacancies so produced being to be supplied by and 
from the General Committee. Only two cases nave yet been 
brought (one of them very recently) before this Committee. 
That which has been decided, was appealed to the General 
Compiittee, which confirmed the award that had been pronoun- 
ced : but it is understood that there are several other questions 
in preparation for submission to it. 

The principle observed in assessing the references to the 
Chamber, is, that, in comparisonwith what is done, the fee shall 
be very moderate. Up to the present time the aggregate is on- 
ly Sa. Ks. 137 : but this affords no accurate data on which may 
be framed an estimate for the future, as time is wanted to shew 
*whetber or not these are to be reckoned as continuous, and sus 
ceptible of any and what progressive increasement. 'i'he Commit- 
tee does however look with sanguine confidence to that source 
of supply. It rests mainly with you to realize Us hopes. If 
you give a hearty co-operation to Vender the establishment nros- 
perous, the period may not be distant, when, by the regular in- 
flax of moderate fees, it shall be able to maintain itself without 
any monthly contributions. 

At present, as the Committee is yet without the requisite 
experience to enable it to compute the productiveness of future 
contingencies, and as it desires to avoid all hazard of entailing 
disappointment, it does not feel warranted now in doing more 
than stating its expectatioii that, by the ensuing month, cir- 
cumstances will authorize it to propose the reduction of the rule 
of monthly aabscription to 10 rupees. 

Tou need not to informed that, though on, the whole, 
your tinmbers' are extending, 'you are loting several by their 
departure from indta : and you are aware that tiiose dwelling 
in the interior are not required to contribute towards the cur- 
rent exnencwbf the Chamber. Unless there should be a con- 
siderable afiCAssion of subscribers, you are not to count on there 
being mofo tban about 70 resident members. At preseat thara 
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are 68, which at 10, Hs. each would make the monthly amount 
of subscription 680 1^. not more than sufficient surely, if in- 
deed, it is sufficient, to pay your establishment, office rent, the 
supplies of newspapers, prices current, and other periodicals 
for the public room, and to meet the expence, heretofore rery 
heavy of printing and advertisements. So that it is the 
revenue derivable from fees, that you must look for the means 
of reducing, and it may. be, of altogether dispensing with the 
collection of monthly subscriptions. 

The books of the Proceedings of tlie Chamber are daily 
placed during the forenoon ,on the public table, for the inspec- 
tir)n of the members ; and nothing would be more gratifying to 
the Committee, to offer a better earnest of ultimate success, 
that all the members of the society would frequent the Cham- 
ber, and maintain a full acquaintance with all its operations. 

R. H. COCKERELL, President. 
Chamber of Commerce, June 2, 1834. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 

ESTABLISHED SlST MARCH 1834. 

1st.— That such an association being intended to watch 
over and protect the gerjeral iirterests of Commerce, it is high- 
ly desirable not to recognise any principle of exclusion, and 
that all merchants or persons engaged in the general trade of 
Bengal, therefore, shall, upon payment of the Subscriptions 
and fees and signature of the Rules and Regulations, be 
admissible as Membersin the manner hereafter described^ 

2nd. — That the Society shall be- styled the Bengal 
Chamber of Commercb.” ’ 

3 rd. — That the objects and duties of the Clmmber shall 
be, generally, to receive and collect information oil all mat- 
ters of mercantile interest, bearing upon the removal of 
evils, the redress of grievances and the promotion of the 
common good. To commumoate ^w]th>^ authorities and with 
inclivi(kr«l parties thereupon. ^ To take such steps as may 
appear needful in furtherance of these views, which may be 
done more effectively by such au associated body.^ To receive 
refereiKies on matters of custom Or visage in doubt or dispute, 
deciding on the'^ same,^ and recording the decision made>»for 
future guidaui^e. To form by that and other uieaxm ^ 

Proeticsi whereby the Iransaetion of business by all engag^ 
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in It may be simplified and facilitated : and finally (should it 
be practicable,) to arbitrate between disputants wishing to 
avoid litigation, and willing to refer to, and to abide by, the 
judgment of the Chamber. * 

4th. — That candidates for admisiyon, proposed by one 
Member and seconded by another, shall be ballutted for at 
the monthly General Meetings (as hereafter provided,) seven 
days notice being given by entry in a ballot*book to be kept 
for the purpose ; and a majority of votes shall decide the 
deetion. 

5th. — ^That voting by proxy not to be allowed, nor by 
Members whose subscriptions, fees, &c. are in arrear. 

6th. — That the Chamber reserves to itself the power of 
expulsion in case of need, to be decided at a General Meeting 
of the Members by ballot (as hereafter provided.) 

7th. — That all resident partners of any house of business 
joining the Chamber, be required to sub'^cribe as individuals. 

8th. — That, to provide a suitable establishment, wnd to 
defray the necessary current expenses, a fund be raised in the 
following manner, viz. : 

I. — By an entrance fee payable by each Member on ad- 
mission of Rs. 100. 

II. — By a monthly subscription of 12 Rs. from each resi- 
dent Member (subject hereafter to an encrease or reduction 
as by a General Meeting may be deemed necessary.) 

III. — By such fines and fees on references, &c. as the 
General Committee (hereafter provided) for the time being 
shall settle. 

9th.-^That residence at Calcutta, for ah entire month 
at any one time shall subject a Member to the said Subscrip- 
tion, and on absence for 2 months shall in like manner 
exempt him therefrom. j v . ) 

./10th.*^Tbat the basinest of the Clmmber shall be con- 
ducted by a Committee; and for the more efficient discharge 
of Us Tariouadatte»> aSvWell as for tha better equalization of 
labour/ tiwe sail) Committee baaiadersufficietitly numerous to 
admit of 8iib*^di vision, and that it Sball consist accordingly of 
21 MembersiV' ^ 

' llth^-^Tbatlor ifae^more./gieneral represeHlation of all 
intevest%, andt#tL commercial esiablishmenisi »as well as for 
tke ui0^fi{ual dtatribution of. duty, > no twovMembers of the 
Comn#$te^^ebaU ^belong to the same house, or be connected 
togati^rihe businees&ii^And it shaU; be imperative on parties 
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elected to serve under penalty in case of refusal of double 
subscription for one year, when he shall be again eligible and 
in same manner liable to fine for non-service, unless in all 
cases a reason be assigned that is considered satisfactory to 
the General Committee for the time being. 

i2th. — lhat the Committee be elected by ballot, and at 
the expiration of one year, seven (7) Members shall go out 
by lot, and on the ex^piration of the second year seven more 
(of the original Members, of one year's standing,) and on the 
expiration of the third and of every succeeding year, at tl}e 
annual Meetings (hereafter mentioned) the seven Committee 
men who have served longest shall go out by rotation, the 
vacancies thus occasioned being filled by election (as above.) 
That those going out be not re-eligible till after one year’s 
expiration.— -Other intermediate vacancies in the Committee 
shall be filled up at monthly General Meetings in the manner 
hereafter set forth. 

13th.— -That * a President and Vice-President be chosen by 
ballot from the General Committee annually at the General 
Meetings (see Art. 9,7) re*eligible after one years expiration. 

14th« — That the General Committee be authorised to sub- 
divide itself as follows, viz. : 

I. — Into a Committee of Managemenf' of 7> a quorum to 

be 3. ^ 

II. — -Into a ** Committee of Correspondence^" of 9, a quo* 
rum to be 5. 

III. — Into a Committee of Arbitration'* of 5, a quo- 
rum to be 3. 

15th.— That the President of the Chamber the ex-offif io 
Chairman of iYie Committee of Management^'* and that the 
•aid Committee do take charge of the internnl affairs of the 
Chamber,— the controul of the establishment and expenditure, 
— the custody of the funds (under the restrictions of Art. 29) 
and the arrangement of Meetings, elections and so forth. 

16th. — That the Vice President be ex^of6cio Cluiirman 
of the Committee of Correspondence^ and' that the said Con»- 
mittee shall receive and dispose of all cotnmunicaions and 
references to the Chamber on general points within the scope 
of its objects $ shall irrvestigate and report on all matters of a 
like nature brought before it, aiid settle, as far as it can, dis- 
puted questions of usage or right. ^ 

17th^— That the ** Committee of Arbitration^ shall ap- 
point its own Chairman, and confine itself to the settkinent 
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of;. difference* between parties applying to. it, as a Court of 
Reconciliation. ,, 

18th.— That the proceedings of the " Committee of Ma- 
nagement" with the accounts of the Treasurer, are to be sub* 
mitted to General half yearly Meetings .(see art. ^5) but 
not to. be subject to the General Committee's conBrmation. 

1 9th. — ''Ihat the proceedings of the “ Committee of Cor~ 
reeponiience” shall be submitted to the General Committee for 
approval and confirmation. 

SOtii.— That the proceedings of the " Committee of Ar- 
bitration*' shall be referred to the General Committee only 
in eases where either of the (mrties desire an appeal. 

2I.8t.— 'That the Chairmen of the respective Committees 
have casting votes. 

23nd.— That the Records of the Chamber and the boohs, 
of account be at all times open to the inspection of Members, 
under regulations and conditions to be arranged by the 
General Committee. > 

83rd.— That the General Committee duly elected be 
empowered to appoint -subocdinalte ofiice>bearer3 by ballot, 
the Chamber at large ^ to . have the right of displacing the 
same at the next following Monthly General Meeting, nr at a 
special. Meeting, (as provided for by art. 28.) 

24th. — That Monthly General Meetings be helil on the, 
hr jt Tuesday of every month, or on the next day after when 
that day falls on a Holiday. 

l-T— That an election of candidates take place at every 
such Meeting. ■ 

,11.— That that prqcoedings of the “ Committee of Corres- 
pondence' belaid on. the table for the inspection of Mem-* 
bers. • , 

lU.— That vacancies on. the General Committee be filled 
up (as prescribed byraft. .> : ^ 

8Stb.r-That oBtbe tdacitUmffathly or half yearly Meeting, 
mul ow every sRcceediog hfllf.yHtatly Meeting, the accounts of 
the Treasurer, eouaters^ned'^by' the S* CommUiee of Manoge* 
ment’’ he submitted for ' it^ection. and approval, together 
with tlieiprocie^iags o( the Comnuttea itself. 

.8fitb.— That at > such half yearly Meetings (one month’s 
previous notiee being given). Rules may be framed, amended 
or revoked, as the majority of the Meeting, (and which shall 
not be less liitttnmber thaw a. moiety of the Members, then 
resident in Ci^ntta) shall determine.- 
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27 th. — 'That at the 12th Monthly or first annual General 
Meeting, and at e?ery succeeding anniversary of the same, 
the Members of the Chamber shall elect (by ballot see art. 
12^) Committee men to serve in lieu of those gone out by. 
rotation 3 also a President and Vice*president* 

28th.— That Special General Meetings when called by 
ten resident Memben, with one week’s notice of the objects 
of the requisition shall be held, at which Rules may be alter- 
ed, revoked or (fdrmed'but of which one montVs notice is ne- 
cessary as by article 26), Members may by ballot (the ma- 
jority being equal to half the Members resident in Calcutta) 
be ejected. Office-bearers suspended or displaced, and such 
other business transacted, (of which clue notice shall have 
been given,) as it may be competent for a General Meeting 
to do by the Rules of the Chamber. 

29th. — That the Funds of the Chamber, as realized, be 
deposited in the Union Bank’’ available to the, calls of the 
Treasurer by cheques countersigned by the President or Vice 
President for the time being, and on the Balance amounting 
to One thousand Rupees, the same shall be invested in Go- 
vernment Securities in the names of the President and.Vice- 
President for the time being. 

30th. — That funds arising from entrance fees shall, (if 
possible), be set apart as a reserved fund for permanent objects, 
such as the formation of a Library, the purchase of furniture, 
and so forth. 

And that the produce of subscriptions, fees, fines, &c. 
only be applicable to meet the current expenses of the Esta- 
blishment. 

3 1st. — That a Secretary be Appointed (see art. 23) on a 
monthly salary of 300 Rs. in the first instance, who shall act 
under directions from the Chairmen of the respective Com-* 
mittecs, and take charge, of the Correspondence, the records 
of proceedings, and the preparation of relerences ; officiating 
as Treasurer in the collection of SubscfUptions, fees, &c. the 
supervision of accounts, with such other duties as may here* 
after be necessarily allotted to him. Daily attendance (Sun- 
days excepted) from 10 a. u. to 5. f. m. to be required of him, 
and an entire abstinence from all private business. 

32nd. — ^Thaf in event of any question arising as to the 
construction or application of any of the foregoing Rules, 
tht* General Committee be enipowcred to decide the same, 
eubmitting the matter at the oestt Monthly General Meetiug 
for approval. 
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S3rd.<->That tbe foregoing Rules when finally agreed to 
be printed fpr general use and guidance, an authenticated 
copy being subscnhed to by each Member on admissirin, to 
be ke(it,with the records of the Chamber, and another to be 
forwarded to the Secretary to Government, and to such other 
adihorjites abroad as it may appear (Issirable to make ac- 
quainted with the institution of the Ctiamber. 

NEW BENGAL STEAM FUND. 

Further Report of the Svb'-CommittM to the General Commit- 
tee ^ the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

In continuation of the hasty report sent in by us on the 
ninUi dby of May, we hare now to state to the General Com- 
mittee the result of thefurUier enquiries which we have thought 
it our duty to make. 

We bare directed our attention chiefly to three points ; — 
the stale of the engines and boilers on the departure of the 
vetsht from palcutta-— the cause of the accident, — and the 
eapebilily of the boilers to perform the next intended voyage. 

Upon the first point we have little more to report than 
what must he already known to most of the members of the 
Cbmmittee, as forming the grounds on which they originally 
recommended and adopted the vessel as calculated to perform 
the voyage to Suex., . 

On the 30th of April 1833 she ceased to be employed as a 
Tug, for thp purpose of enabling the Trustees of Messrs. Mac- 
kintosh and Co. to have her closely examined^ and, if neces- 
sary, thoroughly repaired, so as to enable them on sale to 
waitant her niacli|nery and engines in complete order. She 
had home time previously been repaired by Messrs. Jessop and 
Company in consequence of an accident to the boiler, (the only 
oneof importonce sbq bad ever^met with ;) and on examination 
in laly'i833, the mctchtapry and boilers were repmted fully 
equal to two years* work ; na|witbst{mding this tpe Trustees 
determined upon having any part of the boilers which were in 
the least de%ient replied |ritt| jiigw ,cppper, and the boilers 
made bqjially'^ronghottt; this tfgi^^one with other minor re- 
pairs, nbder the supermtendeoce of Mr. Dayns, our present 
pripcWl Engtn^r, at an essence of Sa. Rs. 5,000, and when 
the y^el recommeh^d running in December 1833, there was no 
reaiofo to'clbubt t}i<n%e was in every way capable of performing 
any work fin lAj^t^nree years. No accident of any nature 
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^V'hatever ocdiiired to ht^r dUrih^ the shoift 'period that ^lie was 
5:ubseqiienMly plying ih the river, till the 1st of Mafch 1834^ 
when ^he \vas delivered over to the comtiiitiee ; at which tiihe, 
<loductin»’ the petiod^she was under repair, she had Only rhn 
three years and eig;Tit mt)nths from tile t?me she was launched. 

Her fitnesis for a sOa going vessel is further COrifiritaed 'by h 
report which Was given by the Company's Surveyor in March 
1838. 

In March last she was taken ihto dock, when her boilers 
were I'urther examined and cleaned. Tiiere is no foundation 
whatever for the surmfee which has reached us that the spaces 
under the flues were not coni|::fIetely cleaned. The evidence 
fully establishes that whilst in dOCk the aft front inud hole^ 
were opened, and all mud seditnetiVreriioved from the boilers 
and the flues, and water passed through the bottom of the 
boilers; ho defect Was then found in any part of the boilets 
or flues, and the blowing otF pipes, a'nd others cOdhec tied With 
the former^ Were! ascertsiined to be piatfeCtly clear and Open. 

On her return arid upon a minute exarnination, thfe bot- 
toms of those flues in Which the accident occurred, were found 
considerably thinner than the rest of the copp^r.^ ItWasth 
the immediate vicinity of this part of the boiler the ^prin- 
cipal Giigiueer was employed when the repairs already spoken, 
of were done : so near indeed that any defect must haVe be- 
trayed itself while the Surrounding woirk was going on, had it 
then existed. This mUttOr will again %e noticed; but We are 
fully satisfied by the evidence We haVe tak'^n, and the reports 
which have been fnade, that tbh disproportionate Weakifeas, 
now remarked in Ihefee plates, did hot exist whi^n the YeSSel 
left the river ; that in ^poiirt of fact'tbfe injured boiler Was then 
in as good a state as the other boilers which ate noW certiiigd 
by Messrs. JesSop and 'Co. fe capable of lasting Wfth proper 
care two or three yeaVs M^dut'VeiiJulring aiiy repairs; and WO 
hive no hesimtiou in giving ft as ouir opihibn, after a 
minute investigation ihto tb^'brhhfch of tfan enquiry, that ‘thh 
vessel went to ^ea in pbrfeOt dtHef attd fully caphblh df per- 
forming the voyage. No eipbhbb wa^^iphfed to make her sb 
in every respect; whatever wh^ don^SderCd necessary Or doMta- 
ble for the uSe Of the en^n4^ ail'd machinery^ tdg^tber WHh 
duplicates of many parte knost Kable to wear, and 
paratus, was supplied ; and a changing pump was 
but considered unnecessary by We engineers with reference to 
the tneatilof blowing Off oVi^naHy provided. 
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With regard to the cause of the accidenti actual exaiuiua- 
lion of the boilers and flues, attd all the •evidence which we 
have nad it in our power to obtain, confirm the opinion we have 
already expressed in otir former repoit, that the nijiiry sustain^ 
ed in the latboaid after boiler was soh^iy attributable to the 
formation of salt in that boiler and the pipes connected with it. 

IVhen it is borne in mind that in proportion as salt is 
formed in a marine engine boiler, water is displaced Irani un- 
derneath the flues, and from the deep and narrow intermediate 
channels of the boiler, it will readily be understood that wheie 
the saline deposit comes extensively in contact with portions 
of the flues, it soon gels intensely heated and hardened by tlio 
flame of the furnaces drawing through them, leaving such 
portions then unprotected by a due supply of water, not less, 
or rather more, exposed to injury than they would have been 
if the same current of flame bad been allowed to pass thtough 
the flues before water had been admitted to the boilei. An 
injury of this nature is familiarly known to every one ui the 
case of an empty copper vessel accidently left on a brisk file ; 
so situated it is known that in the course of a few houis it will 
be found diminished in thickness and ultimately pariially rent 
or entirely burnt through. 

The formation of salt may pombly have been occasioned 
b)' some accident stopping the blowing off pipes and connect’ 
ing pipes; we cannot however suggest any as and 
we feel compelled to report that in our opinion t|ie formation 
of salt was occasioned by a want of regular and sullicient 
blowing off, at least with respect to the larboard after boiler, 
which, from the additional beat applied to it from the con- 
struction of the flues, required peculiar attention to (he regu- 
larity of this operation. 

The flame of four furnaces draws through part of each of 
the three after boilers, — but the larboard after boiler sustains 
this beat in a nearer stage,, and consequently in more force, 
than any of the others; hence the generation of steam and 
concentration of the salt water^poceed more rapidly in it than 
in any other bf the boilers. This may not haye been borne in 
mind by the Engineers ; but, even were jt not, we are fully 
satisfied that (as in the China and Masplipatam voyages of 
the vessel),, (rngu'lar blowing olF would have prevented the 
accident.' / 

tVo think it our duty to state to the committee that we 
have experienced insurmountable difiiculty in getting any satis- 
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f<^utory or consistent account upon this point iron) ,tha Engi- 
neers. i We have been in a great measure ,^ompeUe4 to form 
our opintoii upon statements so contracjictory and conflicting 
that it is impossible to reconcile them ; there . is an evident 
reluctance in the principal Elngineers to endeavour to get rid 
of any portion of the blame which he knows must attach to 
him as the head, by accusing the 2ikI Engineer of inattention 
Of neglect on this point; He feels, as we cannot but feel also, 
that liowever any other Engineer may have neglected his order, 
the consequences rest with bin) alone. It is stated by ^II the 
Engineers that the orders of the principal Engineer were, that 
the blowing oft' should take place every six hours — we know 
no reason why this act should act have been confided to Mr, 
Lowder, the 2nd Engineer, of whose talents we have received 
from many quarters, and entertain ourselvqs, a opinion. 

But whether it was so confided or not is left a matter of 
doubt, wliich in the discrepancies and contradictions that per- 
vade the evidence, particularly that of the two junior engineers, 
we are unable to determine,; we can only say we are satisfied 
that this was not done regularly every six hours, 

VVe may here observe that, either the fourth or fifth 
day after leaving the Pilot, the principal engineer proposed 
stopping for some hours (o screw down the engine packings. 
It may be considered unfortunate that this was done ; for in 
that case be would have taken the opportunity of examining 
the boilers, which after the engines had ceased working might 
have been most efficaciously blown off; but in consideration 
of the delay which it would have created, and. the state of the 
engines not absolutely requiring it, and there then existing no 
suspicion that salt was , accumulating, or that any thing ?yas 
wrong — the proposal was abandoned. It also appears th.it ^n 
interval of 24 hours in the middle of voyage occurred, during 
which Mr. Dayus considered it advisable not to blow off in 
consequence of the vessel being as he considered too much by . 
the stern. It appears to us that this, which may have been 
the very principal Oause of the accumulation of saU» proceeded 
from an unnecessaty mtd ilUjudged degree of caution ; for it 
was fully rlemonstruted to us that the vessel never. h^yhig been 
more by the stern at the utmost than one foot, the blowing 
might have taken place in any trim in which she. was aurltng 
the voyage; at least by blowing off more frequently, and less 
at a time. We Urttuk it but fair to Mr. Dayus the chief engi- 
neer and Mr. Lowder the second to state, that they seem 
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tbrooghout the voyage to hav«:»hewii the utmost aeliviiy^ 
and attention in every o^er depattment of their duty, and to 
be persons most fully competent t,> the respective situations 
which they till. Mr, Dayus is confessedly amongst the best 
engioeers of the port, and Mr. Lowder is fully com}>etent to tlie 
entire management of the engines ; nor can we refrain from 
noticing reports that have reached us of the injury bein^ inten*- 
tional to give the^ unequivocal declaration of our belief, that 
th^ire^ is not the shadow of, ground for ait insinuation so injuri*- 
ous to the character of the engineers. 

We have moreover much satisfaction in stating, that 
daring the whole voyage the utmost harmony seems to have 
prevailed between the Commander, Officers, and Engineers ; 
and that ail l>etng fully confident of the capability of the ves- 
sel to perform the voyage, all were alike anxious to promote 
its success. 

From Captain Forth, the officers, andgunimr, we, have 
received with readiness every information they posi^ssed. 

In entering upon, the third head to which we have direct- 
ed pur attention, we should perhaps apologise for havkig in 
some degree gone beyond the objects of our appointment ; but 
we considered this so intiipately coiuiected, with the otlier 
points which we have noticed, that we trust the Committee will 
not think our obsetvaiions on this head^ useless. On a close 
examination of the ilties nf the larboard after boiler, subse- 
quent to our last report^ it was discovered, as wo have noticed 
under the 1st head'/ that some of tlie platen of copper in the 
bottom of its flues were so reduced ip thickness as not to be 
relied on. This rendered it necessary .that this boiler should be 
taken out of the vessel and removed to Messrs. Jessop and 
Co. to be thoroughly repaired ; these repairs, are now in rapid 
progress. The Committee are aware that no part of the flues 
of bbUom plates which were reduced in thickness gave away 
at the time of the accident: but suspicions haring been sug- 
gested that injury of a similar nature mjght.be found in the 
other boilers, the whole of them were . closdy examined at our 
request by various competent persons, and among others by 
Messrs./ Jessop and Co. who report them to be fit for two or 
three years work, in which they are fully .confirmed by the 
boiler-makers and others who have examined tliem. On the 
best consideration therefore which we can give to the reports 
and opinions which we have received*, we think tlio conviction 
we have already expressed fully warranted, that the thinness 
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of the plates of the fliies in whictr the accident occurred, was, 
as before described \>ccasiOned by the same cause which fed 
to the rents in the angles of them — that is*— by exposure to the 
action of the dame while the spades tinder and between the 
fluffs were choked up witli salt, and d«iprived of access to the 
water which otherwise would have carried off the excess of 
heat. ^ 

It is however to be remembered that so far from having 
been entirely burnt through, the bottom plates of the flues bf 
the injured boiler, stifl'ened by their angle pieces, retained 
stv( ngtii enough to resist a force that broke rivets and tore 
up plates unquestionably of sufficient size and thickness. 
On these grounds, and from what we know of the previous 
state of the boiler down to the time of the vessel quitting the 
river, and from the statements of the principal and 2d Engi- 
neer, both of whom were in charge of the engines from the 
lime of her repair, we are of opinion that the thinness of the 
copper in the bottoms of the flues is fully accounted for by the 
accident which occurred, and aqy suspicions of further delects 
which the discovery of this one may have occasioned, are en- 
tirely dis.ripated by the result of the investigation to which it 
gave rise. 

When the repairs now in progress shall be finished (and 
the rapidity with which they have hitherto proceeded 
confirms the hopes of their being completed in the stipulated 
period of two months) tho whole of tfie boilers, according to 
ilie opinion of those best able to judge, will be equal to at 
least from two to three years’ constant work, and of course 
in our judgment, fully oompet^t for the two voyages for 
which the steamer is engage^ by the committee. 

It has already been mentioned that as ample meafKs for 
blowing off the boilers had by their manner of construction 
heen originally provided, the engineers previous to foe departure 
of the vessel, naturally regarded the proposition for the intro- 
<luction of a changing pUmp as involving an unnecessary ex- 
pence. To obviate, however; the possibility of future accident 
of the nature that has occurred, a changing pump worked by 
one of the engines will now be attached to tlie boilers, and is 
in progress with the sanction of the committee. 

I'liis, by the regular removal of the more concentrated 
water, will render tlie blowing oflf through the pipes at the 
cornels of the boilers (unless occasionally as matter of pre- 
caution) superfluous. 
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The boilers however Will still be supplied with the same 
means of blowini off as heretofore, aird we* recommend that the 
strengtii of the salt water in them shall be regularly tried 
in every watch in the presence of 4he officer on duly by 
means of an Hydrometer, aud^^entere^ in the log on the 
report of the engineer^ lo a^ertain that no accident inti^r- 
feres w^th the working of the changing pump. Jii the very 
improbable event of its not acting, the ’ordinary mode of blow- 
ing off should again be resorted to, anti be regularly performed 
every watch, in the presence of the officer of the watch, and 
entered in the log, or the reasons for omitting it, in case it 
should be deemed advisable by the principal engineer, shall bo 
entered in litm and he shall be ^responsible for such duty being 
i’egtdarly performed by himself or his subordinates in tvt ry 
watch, and the partid^ififs 'of it being duly reported to the 
officer on duty, for the purpose of being by hbu entered in the 
log. 

‘ In addition to these iwecahtions, a slop ^ cock will be 
fitted tO pne ofi the cjomiecting pipes at tlie back of the boilers, 
so as to prevent the water from the starboard or larboard one 
passing to the other \vhen the" vessel makes' a heavy roll. <.>f 
the necessity for this we are not fully convinced , but being 
suggested by some in whose ojunbui w'o hay^ confidence, and 
the expence being inconsiderable, t wo induced to recom- 
mend it as a precautionary measure^ - i / i 

The repairs to the boilers are at t lie expo nop of the as- 
signees ot Messrs. Mackintosh and Co., and the cost of . the 
changing pump and some, other trittmg additions which will nut 
exceed a^moderate amount wtlfche. defrayed by the cppimitteu. 
When the whole shall be cdmptetedv we of aio means 

which can bW taken* to reader more secure the jM^rforiu^nce of 
the voyages in*endfrd ; the engines, machinery, and btiilers will 
be in perfect order.- > 

We submit to the committeei the e vi Jenoe tMid , rc p (p ts 

and <loCumi?nts which we had before us ^and li'Ojn .yrhiclL tlui 
committee will in some degree^be euabled to correct ^thc judg- 
muit which we have formed. .. 

(Signcil) ■ -PniN SEP, 

VV; J, Forbes, 

,, T. K. M* Turton, 

„ ‘ J. Kyd. 

Caiculta, UMJi Jtmei 
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1 fully con<?ur iiutbe above jrpport except in one point 
which I would, cimoede did it not appear to me to involve, in- 
jii:3tice to an individual.. It, is in elfect said, that no disobe* 
ilienceoi the orders of the chief engineer Mr, Dayua by Mr. 
Lowder the ’id engineer caoje^ieve the fonnt^ from the blame, 
which it is said, he himself knows must attach Xq him as the 
head engineer. This direct imputation of blame to Mr. JDayns 
results from the facts of* the case. It is clear that the fprnta^ 
tion of the salt arose from the want of sufficient blowing ojif, 
and that it wa-* Mr. Dayus’s duly and business to take care 
thiii so important a matter should be regularly attended to. 
Under these circumstances, however, painful it may bo, we 
are warranted in directly imputing blame to .Mr. Dayus, but 
I do not think we are justified in insinuating that blame may 
attach to A] r. Lowder the 2d engineer: — which I think is 
done in the following words. ** There in an evident reluc- 
tance v\ the principal engineer to endeavour to get rid of any 
portion of the blame which he knows must attach to him as 
the head by accusing the 2d engineer of. inattention or neglect. 
On this point, he feels, as* we cannot but feel also, that how- 
ever any other engineer may have neglected his orders the 
consequences rest with him alone/^ 

It seems to me scarcely just, thus to insinuate possible 
bliime against Mr, Lowder in assuming the existence, of reluc- 
tance on the part of Mr^ Dayus to accuse him of neglect of 
his orders. Fiir my part I see no such evident reluctance — as 
I certainly see ho inclination, but if such reluctance does exist 
which also presumes that Mr Lowder did neglect Mr. Dayus’s 
orders and thereby is in his degree responsible f<»r the injury, 
Mr, Dayus ought to be told that such reluctance is wholly 
misplaced, and at variance .with his duty. ^ He is bound 
to make known to us such misconduct on the part of his subor- 
dinates in a matter so important as much as Capt. Forth would 
be to report misconduct ill- his officers. Such a course bn the 
part .of Mr. Dayus, if ,he has ground^ for accusing Mr.; Lew- 
der, is,T think, imperiously caUe4 fpv in justice to Mr Low- 
der. As the matter now stands there is no direct aeensation 
against Mr., Lowder which he enn fairly meet, but, as it ap- 
pears to nie. Just that degree of insinuation of all others the 
most difficult to be repelled. 

This being'liiy feeling and having a high opinion of Mr. 
liowder’s activity, zeal, and devotion to his duty, ! cannot 
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give my asi^nl to the insinuatttm of possible blame tvhiCrU I 
consider is coil veyed in the {)aragrhph in qitbstion< 

It inky be proper that I should state the above nirtnotan- 
dum IS founded on the proceedings as they are recoVded. 
IThubtlesH,^ mne1i took place which fiofn niy iniiiinity 1 am 
n^deS^rtly igaorant of, and I by no means siy, that t might 
not, had I heard qil that passed^ have, seen reason to concur 
entirely.^ Indeed, as 1 stated befoie, I should not have hesi- 
tated to concede this point, did I not feel that it induced in- 
justice to kn iudiviaual as the matter cameliome to my breast. 

C. B. Greenlaw. 

vM I cannot allow this minute to pass without saying that in 
signifig the report I meant not to insinuate but to e?i}piess rny 
opinion that Mr. Lowder had been guilty of ndglect ot the oi- 
ders to blow off, which he k$rr^es were given ; and 1 signed 
the report because 1 thought, though Mi. Lowdei is a most 
iivdustfioQS, hard working, and talented young mtiti, that liis 
evidence shewed he was wholly unwortny of credit, and that 
Bayus dM evince a marked reluctance to blame any one. 

T. E, M. Tgrton. 

PROCteEDINGS OF 4- PUBLIC MEFTINO OF THE 
StJBSCRIBERjs OF THE NEW BENGAL ^TEA1VI 
FUND, HELD AT THE TOWN HALL, OALCUT- 
TA. tHIS DAY, THE STH JOlV, 
l*ieut« Coh Beatson in the Chair. 

The Sccretaiy to the Committ«i0 having read the Report 
of the ConunfttCe, it was — 

Pioposcd by Mr. McFarlan, Sefedftded by Mr, Green- 
law— • 

Thai the Report now read be published and that a copy 
of it,r together with the accounts and the detailed evicleiice 
leferred ia ill the Report be left at the IPowh Hail for general 
inspection icom 10 to tot one week, (afterwards to be 
avaifahte af the Secretary's Office), and that '(his Meeting he 
adjourned ioAho 2d day of August next, when 'the Repor't wiH 
be taken into consideration. 

. S. BEATSdV, Chairman. 
Town Halh Calcutta, 6th July^ 1034, 
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ttepM of ike Co^miriiiGe of Kew Jfumjito 

the Sub^oiiitns ^ a Meeting field ut the 7 oion CmI- 

eutiut on tM ^th Juify 1834 . 

It IS with feelings ot* no ordinary rogret tfaAt the Com*' 
mittee meet the Subb&iibers to the New 
on this oecasian. Thty had fondly 4ioped« that at thfe, the 
bdlf-ycaily meeting, itjicy would ^foave had to congratulate 
then consftvtiients on the amval of the tiie lUver 

from Suez aiter a sUoctssfttl ¥oyage^ The causes which have 
led to the failure of their ho(^s, ^ve been fiubliahed in the 
vf vetal papers of the Presiddicy in the Report of the Sab- 
ComiHittLe appointed to investigate ihefn. Those B>eports, 
together with the several Letters an4 ^uh^iELeporls of dUferoai 
oQni{)etent individuals on the arc he^ewitli laid upon 

the table, and submitted to the 'Subscribers at large for^t^ir 
nfon.iation on the topics^ which the Ileporl efubracesw 
'riiough concuiring in the geueral sentiments eg pr^esssed by ^Ihe 
Sab-cominittee and adopting their views* thu ^naoial: /Consr 
mittee, under the (leculiar ciicuaistaocea of the case» haMe not 
thought it expedient to take any steps which might have 
Intel fered with th^ arrangenieots made for the iiumediale de^ 
paiuiie of the Forbes. 

Tim farlufe having in no degree arisen from the incite- 
ciency of the vessel herself* or that of her boileis or ma^ 
chmery, and the necMi^gry expenditure .for the three voyages, 
as Well in regard to |l|e vessel^ bull and fuacldfiury, a» the 
supply of the several I^pots, wkb doals* having aaavpidably 
been incurred, the Coluioilttee have bad no hesitation rin atoace 
determining to prepare tbevassel forber second 
would have been glad if tbis^could have been effected soaeto 
have kept tbe peri^ eff dnfsidinm quarterly ; but as this could 
not be done, they have baed lim earliest day for which thi^ 
have assoraoae that abe wiU be The fiMimilCee will 

not conoea) 4he meeting! that ibek regBet wtrthe^r^ 

of the Forbes^ without oompletmg the troyiofe, is greatly 
hanced by the nrfleotion thakfbal^ia cltotroad befbctf^ber 
— that having aetbing to fear ^either feom opposing wjude or 
sea«j. there wa^ ev<^cy..pr<ubpccte(ibot feachiag SMca*--^ev»ir^hei* 
lore the istreng northerly witiNb down the Ssd net la 
-^while for vctitrn ghe Wtubii^have had throoghout a fair 
wind. The OomlnaHtee would nottdisguise from themsd|:^g Hr 
the Siibsoiibem, that tlie hCtoing voyage is that on which 
capabilities of the JFbl*&esWiU be put to the severest test; 
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but they feel erery confidence, if nothing beyond what they 
are prebared to expect shall occur, that she will be found ful- 
ly equal to perform it and, that she will establish the practica- 
biifty of maintaining Steam Communication with Europe 
throughout the year. 

The measurei^ which have been adopted to obtain the ul- 
terior and permanent establishment of the Steam Communica- 
tion are known to the Subscribers. It may not, however, be out 
of place to record them shortly in this report, at the sugges- 
tion of the Committee. His. Excellency the Governor Gene- 
ral has* recommended to the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
torg» to grant an annual premium of three lakhs of Rupees for 
five years, to parties engaging to maintain a communication 
by Steam between England and the three presidencies four 
times a year, the contractors receiving the postage and all 
other ^ emoluments, conveying alone the public despatches to 
and from India for the above premium. The Committee have 
endeWoured to stimulate the Mercantile Community and influ- 
iBBtialr individuals in Great Britain, connected with India or 
interested in Steam Navigation, generally, to unite in "urging 
on His Majesty^s Government and on the Honourable Court 
the adoption of His Lordsbin’s recommendation, and they hav'e 
themselves earnestly appealed to the same authorities in favoi 
of it. ‘ 

It is true, that the success of the first voyage of the Forbes, 
if she had been met by a Steamer on the other side of the Isth- 
mus, would have tended greatly to promote the ulterior mea- 
sure ; and the ^failure is, therefore, on that account, also to be 
deplored. But" vrhen the Committee reflect on the vast import- 
ance of the nmasure ; when they remember that as yet it can 
be scarcely considered to have engaged the serious attention of 
the Home Authorities ; nnd above all, when they bear in 
mind the powerful reebrnme/adatioA of the Governor General, 
bud the universally expressed wishes of the people of India, 
they cannot for a'rnoment doubf the evCiitTfal establishment of a 
pf^rfl^^^and tsomprehensive communication. ^ 

The accounts also ate laid on the table for the inspection 
of Subscribers. The total amount subscribed up to this date is 
Sa. Hi; of which have been realized Sa. Rs. 

165,638*0- to, leaving Sa. Rs. 10,160-8-5 ; from which is to be 
dedocibd on account of Uoondeesand Bills on hand Sa. Rs. 
292 lll^, and on account of diflference between sicca rupees 
subscribed and sonat rupees paid Sa. Rs. 3385-8-3, minus Sa. 
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Rs. 74-1-B — Hoondean, leaving uncollected subscriptions from 
194 Subscribers Sa, Us. 6626 5 4 as per accompanying list 
market A* ^ 

To the collected sum is to be added the net atiiount interest^ 
viz. Sa. Rs* 655 — making a total of Sicca rupees 1 956»493-0-lQ, 
or this sum there femains on this date $icca rupees 
4d,lB’5'13-3,t shewing* an expenditure of Sicca rupees 
1,11, 309-3-7} the generaldisbursement of which may be stated 
as per margin but of this expenditure there is recoverable from 
(Government on account of the hire, insurance and establish- 
ment of the steamer, about Sa. Hs. 22,000, including the insur- 
ance for three months from ist July; which bung added to 


* Unrealized - Rj». 10180 8 5 

piMlnci HjhhuIoh and Bill, Sa. Rh. 292 12 6 

SiccaM and So- 
nata, ....S.i. Ri*. 3S35 8 3 

Minus Hoondeaii „ 74 I 8 

3261 6 T 

— 3554 » I 


Sd. R«. 6626 5 4 


t ('oiii|iaii)N Paper, willi interest, Sa. Rti. 40,470 ^0 6 

Cash ,4.704^3 9 


Sa. RL 45,1^ 13 3 


X Advanced for Mr. Wai;liorir« passace, S«. Rx 

I’oaN. 710 Tons, at Judda,... 20,360 

600 Sncotra, 16,037 

500 Galle, .......j. 40,000 

T)^fli»a»cli of a'i Toju of t>oal frpiji > ^ inn . 

IfOiiiliay to B.jbelinaudel, 

KKpciiceRor the Hnll and Macliitie*- ^ 

ry, Kenerally, for the whole mi mher of vovas<«N 5 
ExfieiieP!! incnited on l»t voyai;ey iocliifnii); ) 

moiety of liiNiiinnce ^ $ 

Moiety of Insurance from ' Isi JiitVt ' three J 

Piiiitin*' (HiaiffCR,^ 

Seci etary 'a office, iiiclndinjf stationery, Ate. . 

Paid Messis. Gillatideis, Athnthiiol and U 0 . 4 on 
aceoniit ot‘ A^Piit at GaU«>.. • 

Advance o« ticcoiiut t'» Auepit > 1 

at Jnddati ....Srt. R^. 5 

liis Salaiy for tour ttiontUs,..%.«.. • 800 0 0 


0 0 


4,000 0 0 


48,500 0 ' 0 
18,622 0 0 
26,066 0 0 

5,016 0 0 

2.628 0 0 
1,238 0 0 

1,000 0 0 


Advanced to ('apt. Rosr, 1,050 0 0 

Sa, Rs 1,1030 0 0 

1,11,309 0 0 


Sa. Rs..,, 1,400 0 0 


Actual .Expenditure 
Expended on Sundries, 
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the ebove sum of S^a. Rs. 45,183| i^ives an assets of the Fund 
Sa. Rs. 67)183. From this sum tliero is payable 8a. Us. 
18,595/ leaving assets Sa. Ks. 48,588, with stock to the raiuo 
ofSa. Rs. 1,000. Ol the unpaid subset ipHons, it is expected 
that Stv. Rs. 2,000 maybe yet realized. It is to be remember* 
ed^that the above expenditure covers nearly the whole of the 
demands on the Fund for the three voyages, the chief current 
expenditure, viz, on account of hire, insurance and the establish- 
ment of the Steamer bearing borne by Government, the Fund 
having to provide alone for^e material required for the work- 
ing of the aaachinery.^nameiy, oil, tallow, hemp, &c. for the 
shipping of the Coal at the severral Depots which is the heaviest 
expence, and for the other trifling expenditure of the vessel. 

By Order of the Committee of the New Bengal SUam 
Fund, 

C. B. GREENLAW, Secietuy. 

Town Haltf CakHtta, 5th July, 1874, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MEETING AT MADRAS. 


Proceedings of a Public Meeting of the Roman Catholic Com^ 
munity held on Monday evening the 2d June, 1B34, by per- 
mission of fiovemmeut and persuant to the i^heriff^s notice 
at PophanCs House in Riack Town. 

On the motion of M|c^ D. Gomes, , seconded by Mr. M. 
James, Mr A. K, Bantleman was called to the chair. He 
opened the business of the evening hy observing that the 
shortness of the notice he received, that he should have the 
honour of filling the^pharr which has been so kindly conceded, 
has certainly put it out of his power to be , quite prepared for 
the occa!»ion, he therefore would merely state to them the ob- 
ject of the meeting and would make but a few observations ns 
they occurred to him,. 


''"' T 

* Bslaitcf* pt Pivisht, 

' td jifddsh, n*. o,m 

Sdcutrs 5.000 

2,4^ 

‘ ^ ifcTiri. 

E^iwatvd EipVsdifare in tending 80 tone } 

of Cpiit to 5 

' Ch«rgi(^« st^tftdros psr Accepted Bill, ^ • 

S®. 


1S,S5G 0 0 
1,600 0 0 
21132 a 0 

0 0 
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Gentlemen, contintied tlie « hairman, the object of the 
present Meettnf is to submit to you the result of the procpeil< 
ings of a few zealous individuals, who took upon themselves 
to form an association for the purpose of devising some means, 
whereby to supply a want now very generally felt and most 
deeply lamented by a IsTge portion of the Catholic community 
of this place. Gentlemen, the want I allude to, is no other 
tiftfn the want of English preaehers to adn^iiiister the comforts 
of religion to a body now become so numerous and’ forming 
such a large branch of the Catholic Church — in the very first 
beginning of Christianity the author of our salvation, — fhal 
fountain of light and infinite wisdom saw the necessity of send^ 
ing forth preachers to instruct bis people in the truths of divine 
revelations and to communicate to them the graces of eternal 
life. The Catholic Church following the example of its Holy 
Founder have continued from time to time to send out Ministers 
to different parts of the globe, instructed in tlu^ languages of 
the people to whom they were sent to administer religious com- 
fort ; hut, it is seriously to bo lamented tl^\t this pait of jthe 
world has for several years past been supplied with pastori^ 
whose want of the kncwledge of the only languages with , 

the people of this country are conversant, ho,ve rendereOl /heir 
religious labours extremely circumscribed, if not alt^^gether 
useless; and the Catholic community have been depriyod of 
that inestimable blessing the hearing of the word of life preach* 
ed to them in a known language. Gentlenieti, you niiist all be 
fully convinced that though the blessed $acraments arc ad* 
ministered, and books of reiigi6u$ im^ruciiohs distributed^ yet 
the powers of declamation issuing from the pulpit are very often 
not less conducive to prepare tfie mind for repeiving the im- 
pressions of truth, and turning towards the paths of righteous- 
ness — able and elegant preachers may by their excellent ser- 
mons make as much impression upon the miud^ of tlie flock 
committed to their pastoral care, as a Demostheness or a Cicero 
did on a whole nation by their perisuOsive orations. Geptle- 
men, it was a knowledge these facts that induce^ those 
few individual'*, to wh*»m 1 have already adverted, ip ta^e 
upon themselves Iho glbri(Ojs burden of devising such means, 
as they deeineil b0$t for proGiiring English Ministers for the 
Catholic community of this place ; and the result of the s^evevel 
meetings which they had, and repeated cop^uljtaifiohs whiolt.tbey 
held, with very respectable people, who could best advise them 
on the pubjett, has been a determination to tucmorialize th^ 
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British Pari i a men f, with the sanction and support of the kind 
and liberal Government Under auspii^ki we now thrive, 

praying that the spiritual want which wd’nowso much feel, 
inay be supplied tp us with the sahie kindness, as the Suiritual 
wants of our 'Protesliht brethren are attended to, knowing as 
we do, and which we will most boldly enaintaiii, that we aie 
not Vh Ithe least held hd hand with them in obedience, attach- 
ment, and every olTier good feelings towards the authoriti'^s 
under whbm ft bait pleased Providence to place us in common 
with them. Gentlemen, in accordance then with the determin- 
ation so formed, a Memorial has been prepared, which is about 
to be road and suhihiited to you. It is for you; gentlemen, to 
approve of “and adopt it, and to join both hand and heart in 
forwarding tlie object contemplated. Gentlemen, there may be 
a few among fis who may perhaps think that, we may fail of 
success that our application may not be complied with ;• -but 
I must truly confess that I see no reason why we should des- 
pair. Gentlemen, the goodness of the cause we a»e embarking 
in will speak vnluines for us, and procure us the powerful and 
irresistible advocacy of that powerful God who is able to turn 
the hearts of our superiors in our favour; every undertaking 
may have its diiliculties at first, but perseveiance will surmount 
them. It is for the want of perseverance, gentlemen, that many 
undertakings have failed, The road to Canaan is through the 
wilderness; and it is by p^severance alobe that we must ac- 
complish our journey and sprriyenjt the promisediand of milk and 
honey. We are bent, gWilemen, upon a goodly thing. Let 
us therefore not d/^sp^ir, but only look up to God for success 
and unceasingly exert all our endeavours towards the acconi- 
plishmentof our object. But, Gentlemen, why speak thus 
much. (lappily ffir;US 4 we are placed under the auspices <>f 
a'jruly geoetons «^n4 benevolent Government, who will un- 
doubtedly countenance our application. Exert then, gentlemen, 
and let us notslumber in the dispondency of hopelessness^. Let 
us eeek^ iaiid we shall find, let us knock and If ahall opened 
unto US, fGcnilemen^ibelteve I have said ehdugh tu avvaken 
your feeliugs in favour pfti>e.b^iness,foT‘ which wa have been 
this day assembled, aiid may Gbd tlmr controller 6f all human 
transactions our proposed underfakitig and crown us 

with the reali^atipn.^f our present hopes. 

The Secretary naviitg l>een requested , to Yead the Memo- 
rial, tlie following w^s submifed for the adO|Vtioh of the 
Meeting. 
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Ti) THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

The humble memorial of the 
undersioned Roman Catho- 
lic inhabitants of Madras, 
and the provinces subject 
to the Presidency of Fort 
St» George, in the East 
Indies. 

Humbly Sheweth, — 1.— That your memorialists are all of 
the Roman Catholic religion, professing and believing in one 
and the same faith. 

2. — ^That many of your memorialists are persons of dis- 
tinction, moving in the higher spheres of society, and feel the 
want about to be complained of, equally, with their brethren 
who walk ill the humbler shades of life. 

3 , — That ytiur memo ialisls have always been, and are at 
present ste<ftd last in their allegiance to the Crown of Great 
Britain; and have invariably proved themselves faithful and 
loyal subjects, ever since the establishment of British rule in 
this quarter of the globe. 

4. — That your memorialists have felt deeply and yet borne 
patiently, the extensive evils which have hitherto resulted from 
the want of a Catholic Priesthood Well initiated into English 
literature, to afford religious ipstrucUon, and inculcate the prin- 
ciples of morality, into the minds of the ntimerous flock entrust- 
ed to their spirituaii qare. 

5, --That the English language is, the only language suffi- 
ciently familiar to your memorialists, and is more commonly if 
not chiefly used by them, in all their public and private rela- 
tionships. 

. 0, — That the Catholic Priesthood of this place, is almost 
exclusively composed of Clergymen pf the Italian and French 
nations, and of natives of Goa, (the metropolis of Portuguese 
India,) who speak Portuguese fluently, but who^ are not ac- 
quainted with t(ie English language to any degree to enable 
them to extend tlie sphere of their spiritual usefulness to that 
large fold of Christians, which has been committed to their 
charge; and who now look up to your Honorable House for 
the realization of one of the most ardent wishes they have ever 
entertained. 
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i 7.— That a great portioM of. your humble memorialisls iii 
composed ot Bast liulian^, who living under the English Oo- 
vernment, and knowing that one of the chief requisites in 
them for being enabled to aspire to offices which are tocon* 
siitnte the sOurcis of their livelihood is,, an acquaintance with 
thedaugnage of those under whose auspices they thrive, neglect 
the study of the Portuguese language, and make the English 
chiefly the medium of communication. * 

a — That for the want of Ministers who can impart the 
comforts of religioiu throligh the means of the only language 
which is so gHuially understands nomeruus Catholics lire in a 
state of irreligion ; and, at the awful inonieni <»f death, quit this 
earthly abode without any of those spiritual graces, so necel^* 
sary to their eternal salvation. 

9. --That your monioruUists though at pre^^ent excluded 
from the enjoyment of similar privileges, view with pleasure 
and heartfelt gratitude, those acts of His Majesty and the 
Honorable Company's Governments, which aflord the means 
of moral and religious iustructiou to Pritish subjects in India, 
who are of the Protestant and Presbyterian faith, through the 
channel of a well educated and well maintained English X ler- 
gy ; and your memorialists go pregnant with the most sanguine 
hope that, the same benevolence and liberality which have in- 
duced those Governments to bestow such a blessing on one poi- 
tion of their subjects, will also induce those to exte^nd it to the 
other, who ha^e done nothing to lower themselves in the scale 
Of comparison, with their at present more favoure<i fellow 
subjects, or to forfeit tbeir right toan equal share of indulgence 
and protection, from those whom they acknowledge as their 
legitimate i^ers. 

l8.-^Tliat your inemorialists in conqbision, beg to state 
that, the grievaflices th^y now complain of> have been witnessed 
and borne testimoiiy to, by several European travellers of great 
knovdedge and experience, who have visited ft iidia, and have 
always felt for the uwhappy aituatron of the Catholic people in 
this part of the world, as regards their spiritual welfare. 

1 l.-^That your memOtihlis^ humbly pi^y therefore that 
youir Honorable House will of its wintad TiberaKty and justice 
be pleased your memoriali^s’ oae^ dm considera- 

tion, and supply the want they at present so^mueb feel and la- 
ment, by canStn|; ^oman OarthMic Olerfy#eti lo be sent out 
frofh the United &ftigdOin,>aiid rnaintain^ in India ^thereby 
extending te your memorialists advantages similar to those ^al- 
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ready conceded to their Pfotestant and Presbyterian brethren^ 
who aie both together by farless numeroDs than your memb^ 
lialisJsare. 

And your meaianalists as in daty bound will ever j>ray. 

The 1st resolution, viz., “ That the memorial naw read 
dpirruved and adopted,’! was moved by Mr. M. Peiryray se-^ 
coaded by Mr. D. Gomes, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. G. Clarke iiei:t addres^d the chair. He oofii-^ 
tnenccd by observing that the resolution he shall now have the 
lioiior to submit to the meeting for adoption, was only put inti^ 
his hands that morning. He came therefore before them not 
so fully prepared as he could wish. Indeed, Sir, proceeded 
this speaker, the obje it for which this meeting has been con** 
veiled — as a true Catholic I declare it is paramount to the fleet- 
ing and transitory concerns of time — it has a reference to the 
happiness of man in tliis life and in that which is to come I 
Judge, then, Sir, what must be the state of my feolings, wheft 
f cannot do justice to ihvi snhjcot, commensurate to its vast 
magnitude and importance^ I Jiowever feel aatisfled so far, 
that you have anticipated the greater part of what I had to say 
on the subject, and it only, now remains for me to congratulate 
the Catholic community on the prospect which the present pro- 
ceedings ofler, of their re^li^ng a no distant period the 
unanimous wish of the great body, of the Catholic persuasion. 
'I"he motion which has been put into ,my hands 1 can have no 
objoctiou whatever to propose te^-this assembly for adoption. 
The support of Government to our memorial may be fairly an^ 
ticipated. Time was. Sir, when to be a Catholic was to be an 
«>utcast and a refuse?cf society. But Uie same prklci pies W'hich 
liave produced those astonishing revolutions in the political 
sentiments of mankind, which are considered justly the glory 
and boast of the .present age, have also chased from the haunts 
of civilizaiioit spirit of. intolerance .and persecution ; and, 

Sir, as an ejxais^le of itrthniph of^ptinidple over prejudice, 
I refer this meeting to clause present ObbrteVy 

which proyidcS; at exp«H@^ao<|f the State, relicitUisinsttiMfetioa 
for ail sorts and denominations of Christians. I 
Sir, t^ken pny, active fQterest politico discassiona lif thb 
times. , I itotwsjtep W¥tva#: pui^yAu the SHdreti^aitse vHi* 
giem, yvhich . is4bo pm^ampiHit duty of every man to proaiote^ 
But 1 have silently watched, . Sir, the progress, of poltticpl 
events, and I declare it as the hmiest conviction of my mind, 
that no country -no clime— no people in modern or ancielil 
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times have lived and flourished under so liberal a rule as that 
of the Honorable East India Company. The same spirit and 
liberality pervade and give life to the wlyole machinery of Go- 
vernment both at home and abroad, and whatever others may 
say to damp the ardour of our expectations, this community 
which owes much to the administratioir under whose fostering 
care it has hitherto flourished, will support me when 1 assert 
that no reasonable request of ours — forming as we do a pi^i t of 
the great body of British Indian subjects — can meet with any 
other result than a hearty and cheerful compliance. Fully iiii~ 
pressed, Sir, with these sentiments, I beg to propose — 

■ 2d. — That this meeting deems it incumbent on the Catholic 
community prior to the submission of their memorial to Par- 
liament, that Govermentbe respectfully solicited to give their 
undertaking that aid and support necessary to ensure success.” 

The above resolution was seconded by Mr. J. D’Vaz, and 
unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. G. R. Mayers, seconded by Mr. 
E. D. Arachy, it was unanimously resolved, 

3rd — ^That a Standing Committee be formed for the trans- 
action of future business, and that, it be designed “ The 
Catholic Memorial Committee.” 

Mr. P. C. Cassin moved, seconded by Mr. Baptist, and 
unanimously resolved, 

4th — hat the Standing Committee consist of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, among whom a President and Secretary be 
chosen” ; viz. 

Mr. A. K. Qantleman, Mr. A. D’Silva, 

„ R. Scawen, „ T. G. Clarke, 

„ D. Gomes, E. Bilderbeck, 

,, M. Pereyra, „ A. Defries, 

„ P. D'Ceies, „ t. DTries, and 

,, G. R. Mayers, F. D’Monte. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Rodrigues, seconded by Mr. 
Texeira, it wM unairimously resolved, 

6tb.— Mr. P, C- Cassini name be added among 
the Commltte4^^ 

Mr. P. D’Monte at this stage of the proceedings stepped 
forvrard and stated that, the proposed address to Government 
wasready for submission to the meeting. The address was 
put in and read. 

On the motion of Mr. P. Paten, seconded by Mr. M. 
JahiW, it was unanimously resolved, 
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Gth — ‘‘That the Letter to Government be approved and 
adopted/^ 

On the motion of Mr. Rencontre, seconded by Mr. Gilles^ 
it was unanimousiy resolved, 

7th — “ That a deputation from among* the Catholic body 
wait on H. Chamier, Esq. Chief ^Secretary, with the address 
to Government.’^ 

On the motion of Mr. Texeira, seconded by Mr. D’ Arachy 
it was unanimously resolved, 

8th — “ Th^it the following gentlemen be requested to 
wait on the Chief Secretary with reference to the last reso- 
lution ; 

Mr A. K. Bantleman, Mr. A. D’Silva, 

,, R. Scav»en, ,, B. Paten, 

,, D. Gomes, „ T. G. Clarke, 

„ M. Percyra, ,, P. C. Cassin, 

„ P. D’Celes, „ M. James, and 

„ G. R. Mayers, ,, F. D’Monte. 

On the motion of Mr. D’Rozario, seconded by Mr. 
Texeiia, it was unanimously resolved, 

9th. — “ That the thanks of this meeting be offered to those 
gentlemen, who prepared the Memorial, and who have volun- 
tarily and zealously undertaken the cause of the Catholic 
community.” 

On the motion of Mr. Santineer, seconded by Mr. D’Seiia 
it was unanimously resolved, 

10th — “That the thanks of the meeting be proffered to 
Arthur Rowlandson, Esq. Sheriff* of M adras, for his kindness 
iu convening the same.” 

On the the motion of Mr. F. D’Monte, seconded by Mr. 
T. G. Clarke, it was unanimously resolved, 

11th. — “ That the thanks of the meeting be proffered to 
Messrs. Towend and Co. for their kindness in allowing it the 
use of their room.” 

On the motion of Soondaroy Moodelly, (a highly respecta- 
ble Native Catholic,) seconded by Mr. D. Gomes, it was 
unaniniousrly rfesolved^ and carried by acclamation,— 

12.—“ That the thanks of the meeting be offered to Mr. 
A. K. Bantleman for his able conduct in the chair.— itfadras 
Herald^ June 7. , 



8S0 MfiBtlNG AT MUSSOORIE. 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING 
HELD AT MUSSOORIE, RELATIVE TO THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF A CITY AND GJENERAL SEMINA. 
RY OF EDUCATION AT BUDRAJ. 


The gentlemen reskUrtg at Mussoorie and Landour are 
earnestly solicited to attend a public meeting at the house of 
Meyor Oliyerat Mussoorie, at 12 o’clock on the 19th instant, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
fornning a town, public seminary of education, and a club 
house at Budraj, for the general boneht of society at large. 
Plans and proceedings will he submitted at the meeting. 

Mussoorie, 9th May, 1834. 

In conseqfience of the above requisition a public meeting 
took place at the house occupied by Major Oliver on the 19th 
iii&ltaut. 

Colonel T. Young having taken the chair, a prospectus 
of a plan for the formation of a town and public seminary was 
laid before the meeting. 

PROSPECTUS. 

It is proposed that a general seminary of education be 
instituted at Budraj to be denominated the United Service 
Institution.” The reasons which render this mountain more 
eligible than others are, first, its vicinity to water carriage, its 
facility of ascent, and the advantage which it holds out for the 
settlement of artisans. The Jumna is navigable from near the 
base, the ascent is easy, and a carriage may be prepared such as 
to bring the produce of the plains in the course of six hours 
up to the place selected for the institution. The height of the 
mountain according to Captain Herbert is 7,500 feet, and the 
plain selected may be reckoned at 7,300. Iron works are now 
carried on at its foot near the ghaut, and large quantities of 
timber are annually exported from thence to the different 
stations on Ike banks of the Jumna. The rapid fall of the river 
also affords a power of manufactories beyond what may be 
required for a long period, while a road may be qut along the 
caurse of ihejutnna by which the raw materials of the 
Bymalyas omy be brought to this spot or to the plains. For 
ithe above pmrpOse the first st^ appears to be to found ao Eng- 
Igdi town for ofiloers and European artisans, The ground 
being taken, the portion for the institution to be fir^t selected, 
thtf remaittder intended for streets to be planned out and plac- 
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ed under the management of owners of allotments. 1’he town 
to be named after Lord Brougham the ardent and indefatigable 
vsupporter of extended measures for the dissemination of know- 
ledge and improvement. Each street as it is commenced, to 
receive the name of a distinguished living individual who may 
appear to have made the most important discoveries in the 
arts and sciences ; the whole regulations of the new city to be 
vested in the owners of allotments at fi st as a general assem- 
bly ; S'conoly, as separate committees; and as tlie iiuinber en- 
creasrs, tluoiigh means of repiesetitatives. 

The proprietors of the allotments shall agree under such* 
penalties as may here.d’ter be determined on, to build a 
house of such materials, size, front, and form as may set- 
tled on when planning out the stvot^ts, to be completed under 
certain penalties within a given time, or funds for the purpose 
of fulfilling the engagement secured in the hands of the build- 
ing committee. 

The same committee who will be appointed by the ge- 
neral assembly of owners of allotments,, to be likewise agents 
for tlie sale or letting of houses and each owner, renter, or 
temporaty resident within the township, shall sign an agree- 
ment to subject themselves to such regulations as the g(inf*ral 
assembly of proprietors may from time to time deem expedi- 
ent. A register oflice to be established for all sprvants with- 
in the limits of the townships, as well as for the sale or transfer 
of standing property; also of births, deaths, and mairiages. 
The proprietors in each street may form separate* bodies for 
lighting aiul watering their respective divisions, the minotity 
to be governed by tlie majority. Public works to be as speedily 
commenced, two of which may be mentioned as instances, — 
a United Service Club House and a Hospital for Infants, 

In whatever way the funds are raised for the former, the 
first object sluml be to place it on such an economical plan as 
would induce the greater number of individuals to take advan- 
tage of it- ITie second is to make every individual pay a 
percentage over and above the actual expences, the proceeds 
of which tund should be applied to a Museum, Library, or other 
public purposes ; in a woid, to^cause each institution to produce 
another. The Hospital for Infants to be established, if possible,, 
during the present season, and such a»rangemcnts made through 
the aid of the medical officers at intermediate stations, that n 
child on being taken ill during the unhealthy months may he 
consigned to the charge of from one medical man to anotl/er 
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until its arrival by dawk at the sanatarium* This being in- 
tended as an English city a number of objects must be at oiico 
determined on, as these improvements which may be easy at 
the commencement will become daily nlore difficult with the 
encreasing population and conflictinu interest of the community. 
The first point would appear to be the expediency of teaching 
each child of a certain age, within the limits of the township, 
to read and write the English language ; 2dly, the improvement 
of the servant will engage tlie attention of the assembly. In 
order that artisans may follow their business with advantage, it 
is indispensably nect.>sary that these should posse^s honest as- 
sistance and thaia reasonable quatitiiy of works should be 
obtained at the least possible expense. For this pur[»ose Indus* 
try, honesty, and economy must be fostered from the first 
commencement of the city, and regulations enacted and perse- 
vered in, notwithstanding the numberless difficulties which will 
undoubtedly attend so important a reform English or Euro- 
pean artisans to be procured according to the extent of capital 
and advantages the sitjiationshold out. Encouragement to bo 
given so as to induce these to embaik in their several pursuits, 
on condition of teaching their dilFerent trades to a certain 
number of apprentices, who shall be bound to serve them for 
definite periods. A board of trade to be established for the cu- 
oouragement and [)rotectiori of new trades and undertakings. 
The |)resident of the cnuucii to draw up for public information 
a detail of the progress of the city, and of all regulations which 
the assembly may from time to time deem it necessary to enacr. 
Assemblies or committees of proprietors to be public, and the 
attendance thereon of members considered paramount, compared 
witli every other pursuit. A charter to be as soon as possible 
solicited from the Government, and such other assistance with 
regard to public roadsyA&c. as may be deemed advisable. 

The public seminary of education to be, as far as possi- 
ble, on the plan of that proposed, by tiie Agra Committee in 
their report regarding the .Military Orphan Institution, There 
should however be, as soon as possible, five boarding houses 
for the pupik^t;ii|IVo. 1 for infants, of both sexes, from birth 
till five Nos. 2 and Z for male and female rec- 

peotLvejly ten years of age. Nos, 4 and & for young men 
and young women respectively above ten years of age. The 
boarding masters and mistress to have the charge of food, 
clothing of tlie children, to watch over their morals, but sav- 
lag to superintend the performance of their task, not to be 
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(‘rtiployed as teachers in the institution. 1'be servants to speak 
the French and Kn^iisli languages. 'Flie control to be vested 
in shareholders; the executive rnanaujeinont in the resident 
shareholders in the city, and a Senatns Acadeinicns. The 
shareholders to contribute 120 Rs. by monthly instalments of 
10 Hs; each proprietor . of allotment iii the city possessing a 
vote, and each parent who may have a child at the institution 
shall for the time being possess shares for each child so ?ent 
for education, that is to say, the management of the institution 
shall, as far as possible, be placed under the parents of the 
pupils. Ai\ annual lottery to take place, tiie profits of which 
to be solely direct’d to the benefit of the institution. An 
urgent appeal to be likewise addressed on the above subjects 
to the Broad of Controul, soliciting that the Government may 
be authorized to aid us in promoting the above object, and to 
authorize the Government to pay such a salary as will induce 
one of the first scientific men in Great Britain to come out fi>r 
the pur| ose of being at the head of the institution. The 
patronage to remain with the home Government, and the in- 
dividual to be relieved every 5 years. This person besides be- 
ing president of the Senatus Academiciis to superintend all 
scientific enquiries in the Hyrnalya mountains, and with the 
assistance of the other officers to publish a report of the same 
annually for the information of the world. 

Dr. Henderson here rose and addressed the meeting as 
follows : 

Gentlemen, — You have already perused a nide outline of 
the means recommended for your consideration with a view to 
the formation of a town and public seminary of education at 
BudraJ. The general details, which must afterwards require 
to be extensive and minute, will be gradually prepared as re- 
quired, but there is one portion which demands your immediate 
attention, viz. the tenure of fixed or landed property ; the lea- 
ding principles on which 1 found my proposal are, first, unani- 
mity is power ; secondly, that that power is increased by con- 
centration. In an enterprize like the present to commence 
aright is easy, bat to conimence on the contrary with a view of 
afterwards reforming, would evidently have the effect of rais- 
ing obstacles in out path, to overcome which would speedily 
be found impracticable. My first proposal is by far the most 
important, forming the basis of liberty and opening a way for 
the correction of errors and for steady progessive improvement. 
I propose that the general assembly be supreme, and that the 
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votes in it be vested in the owners of the permanent Iroufees. 
ilie vote to be inallienable from the estate, the privilege to 
remain however dormant, should a jury or arbitration determine 
that the individual was or had rendered himself unfited for 
holding a place in the assembly. I here submit to you the 
rough outline or draft of an altotmont tenure, and trust the cer- 
tificate which binds the individual to submit in all cases while 
residing within the limits of the township, to abide by the de- 
cision and regulations of the general assembly, will meet with 
your approval and support, it is the only portion of the scheme 
which I should wish to remain permanent, all other portions I 
trust to see in a constant state of modification and imfirove- 
ment. Not only should owners of temjiorarv leases be called on 
to enter into a similar agreem^^Ut, but all othe rs residing within 
the limits of the township should be required to ngistcr them- 
selves under .the same bond of union. With such a power 
wbat may we not accomplish, without it the whole scheme be- 
comes almost as a vision, or at least, its accomplishment could 
scarce be anticipated within the brief span of human existence, 
fhe measure is easy at the commencement, and t trust, wc 
sliall he able to show the power that can emanate from a few 
combined in an enterprise from which general utility may 
be. expected. 

1 he second description of allotment for temporary or 
tliatched houses requires likewise your altentioiu Were the 
ground permanently given way to individuals for the above 
purpose, it would interfere with regularity ; concentration 
would not take place, and as before remarked in the ratio of 
concen^a^ton, so must be the power. Provisions increase in 
price, in the inverse ratio of concentration, and tho obstacles 
to manufacturing do the same, stUI pn the other hand, tempo- 
at the ^ commencement of the town be 
for long extremely useful to the community, provkled they be 
cor^idered in all qaaes. merely as temporary. In particular I 
.)[?t5amlne,nd tliem for ^the seminary, considering that 
eVery.Viipee ex|>ei)de<T on fixed buildinifs for that purpose as 
detracting from ,the power of .placing the proposed institution 
on an indepp^i^fit arid efficient foundation. Build I would 
say for the <^b^j^nsidei iivg each house or apartment as neces- 
sarily to be t^Oved when time has been allowed to shew thO 
extent required.^ Fii:st, prepare the essential portions of an 
institution, and instead of ex{)ending money on buildings which 
wcmld, afterwards be found insufficient for your purpose, collect 
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teach( rs, pit|iils, books, or whatever is necessary for instruc- 
tion, and when you are at len(>th called on to erect permanent 
structures, you will find far less difficulty in collecting the ca- 
pital required and completing your object than in raisirsg your 
present temporary hibitations, however rude and inadequate 
they may appear to be. When you have collected your pu- 
pils — when you can estimate exactly what rent you can afford 
to give for capital, will not Government come forward to lend 
you the amount that may bo necessaiy, or will not capitalists 
be induc(Ml to invest their funds in erection of buildings, which 
would afford them an adequate and certain return for the 
amount invested ? 

Recurring again to the object of temporary buildings as 
residences for the inhabitants. I propose that the owners 
should have no vote in the assembly, unless likewise possessed 
of an allotment in the regular streets ; that only leases of fif- 
teen years be granted, but that should the ground not be re- 
quired for public purposes, at the expiry of that period a fur* 
tiler lease of fifteen years on the same terms may be granted, 
no renewal however of these leases should be valid until with* 
in six months of the expiry of the lease, for it is unjust that 
the present members of the genet al assembly should take from 
then* successors the power of making such improvements as 
they may deem retjuisite, their information being improved by 
time. 

The lease may be resumed for public purposes by the 
general assembly or their delegated authorities, within the 
term of fifteen years, on paying the value of the property 
which is to be assessed by arbitration, the individual being at 
liberty, should he dislike the valuation, to lemove the materi* 
als. At the termination of the lease the materials to belong 
to the renter, and to be removed by him within two months, 
should he not have received a renewal of the lease ; otberwi»h 
to be sold for bis benefit. 

The building committee to prepare such terms for the ful- 
filment of the lease as from time to time may be deemed ex- 
pedient. 

Proposals of weekly markebi, bazars, shops, factories, 
&c. will soon require minute attention ; but more particularly 
the regulations intended to be adopted with regard to trade> , , 
The settlement of weights, measures, and currency must 
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likewise be speedily settled. Indeed the regulation with 
regard to the above ought to be as speedily* as possible be ^Kiade 
public for the merchants and tradesmen. Credit should be 
real, and neither doubtful or fictitious. In order to render the 
greatest quantity of capital available fur commercial purpose, 
all impediments preventing its being applied direct, and not 
through the agency of a third party should be removed, ad- 
justment of differences should be made easy, rapid, cluap, and 
certain. 1 repeat, credit should be real, not tictitions, the ne- 
cessity of secrecy in trade is a prejudice requiring to be explod- 
ed. The solvency of a firm ought to be put to the lest wt ar.y 
lime under certain regulations. Books might be balanced 
yearly, and as.se.ssors elected who should declare on honor, an- 
nually that they consider the individual solvent or the contrary. 
With a certificate of insolvency, demands for cash payment 
which the individual could not with advantage comply with, 
without a sacrifice of property to the injury of his crcditois; 
might be legally suspendea; the creditor in such t asts receiv- 
ing adequate remuneration for the delay. In cases of insol- 
vency, by proper regulations, accounts might be sptlled on the 
spot without references to the Supreme Court. Tirms or trad- 
ing bodies .should orily be answerable for the amount of their 
shares, but the managing partners should be liable to the other 
shareholders for the proper employment of their funds, and in 
cases of failure, such managing partners sliould require to be 
absolved by a jury before being considered free from this 
claim. Disputes* of persons within the township should be 
settled by assessors or arbitration, and residents beyond the 
township should be able to claim the same privile^ie on assent- 
ing to abide by the decision, indeed this should be a prelimi- 
nary agreement before opening accounts with persons beyond 
the township. 

I now beg; to submit to you a , portion of the conespon- 
dcnce which has already passed on this subject. The letter 
from Colonel Young claims your first attention. I feel ex- 
tremely anxious that we should possess a certain quantity of 
the ground at the highest ghaut of the Jumna, which I consi- 
der to be Nyhur. Boats come up to this place ; the water is 
deep; bufr jkhe stream contains a number of rocks and is in 
some plaitiito very rapid, requiring considerable care in the 
navigation, ^We also ought to possess a considerable portion 
of the Jumna above this, for factories ; here no steam engines 
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a e c;tll( (1 for, a power far beyond wliat will be necessary, is 
at coinniand, and available at all seasons. This subject how- 
ever must be submitted to a committee ; and 1 trust Colonel 
Yonn<^ will not delay putting us in possession of such ground 
as may bo required, removing the doubts which might sorne- 
tiruo hence arise froih some expressions contained in his com- 
munication. 

Colonel Young’s better and the following draft of tenure 
were tlieti submitted to the meeting. 

Tanna Toongan^ 4lft 3Tay, 1834. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to acknowledge your letter under 
date the 28th ultimo, requiring a public document from me, 
such as will enable you and individuals combined with you to 
oojnmonoe building and other operations, towards the comple- 
tion of public spirited and praise worthy objects, of which you 
have favon*d me with an outline, and I beg to assure you in 
n ply, that every assistance which in my public capacity I can 
afford shall i)e cheerfully granted. 

At present I can only say that yon possess the right 
exercised by others of taking in any quantity of ground which 
is n t already occupied for the purpose of cultivation or as 
gofos or grazing lanil ; should either of them come within the 
limits of your proposed boundary on the Budraj hill, it will be 
re(|uisito for you to enter into a written agreement with th^ 
zntm endais to whom the land at present belongs, which should 
be sent to my office at Deyrah along with, the zuineeiular for 
the purpose of ))eing registered. As known all the waste 
land in the Dhoon, of wlib h the southern face of Budraj 
forms a pait, belongs to Government, \ have the power of 
letting it to you, on the moderate terms of the existing settle- 
ment (detailed in tlie margin) of which seven years are still 
uncxplred. Tn consideration however of the laudable pur- 
poses for which the ground is required, the great advantages 
w hich its successful establishment would ensure to Government 
as well as to society at lartie^, and CHkulating the heavy outlay 
which it would in its infancy entail on its public spirited origi- 
nators, T should consider it my duty in forwarding your plans 
and wishes to Government, to recommend that a portion of 
ground sufficient for the purpose you propose, be granted in 
perpetuity either rent free or on very moderate terms. I ex- 
pect to reach Deyrah about the 15th instant, when I shall be 
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happy to furnish you with any further information you may 
deem requisite. • 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

T. Young, Lieut. Col. ^^gt. 

1st year J an anna per bazar catchpe. 

2nd year 1 anna. 

3rd ditto 1 1 ditto. 

4th ditto 2 ditto, at which it remains till the expiration of 
the settlement. 

Draught of a tenure of allotment. 

A. P. has si2:ne<l and registered before us an airreomont 
of which the following is a copy, and has received from ns 

t’le allotment No. — , in streets on the conditions 

hereafter detailed. 

Copy of the agreement. 

A. B. hereby binds himself, his heirs, executors, &c. to 
abide by the voice of the general assembly or their deputed 
authorities, in every thing connected with his property within 
the limits of the township, in every thing connected with his 
own conduct, while residing within the aforesaid limits, and 
that he shall consider it is his boiinden duty to support the 
authority of the said assembly by every legal means, he also 
agrees that no transfer, temporary or permanent of the fix('d 
property within the said limits shall take place, or be consider- 
ed valid without the individual to whom the property may be 
intended to be transferred, having previously entered into a 
similar agreement. 

Witness his signature, 

A. B. 

C I) 1 

E F \ "Trustees for granting allotments. 

Terms on which the allotment is granted. 

A. *B. his heirs and successors is to commence building a 

house on allotment No*—, street — with a front of 

the materials, size, &c. and in the situation pointed out in the 
plan furnished him by the allotment trustees on or before the 

■ — , or deposit the sum of Rs. before the 

^ with the allotment trustees for the above purpose ; 

otherwise the property to be forfeited. 

.2d.— A. B. is to have half finished the above house, fur- 
nishing a certificc^te from the allotment trustees to that effect, 
or to have deposited a sum with the allotment trustees for the 
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nbove purpose, othorwiso to pay a fine of Rs. , and 

h'jnuld iliKi certificate not be furnished to the delegated autho- 
riV'is vvitui?) three months from the above date, the grant to be 
ioi eiictl and the inaterials sold for the benefit of the proprie- 
tor, deducting the above fine. 

3(1. — A. B. is to liave completed the above house, fur- 
nish in i»- a certificate to that effect from the allotment trustees 
to anthoiities delegated fiom the assembly, or to have deposit- 
« 4 ! u Miiii with the allotment trustees for the above purpose, 
w itiiin a |)eriod of , or to pay a fine of rupees — . 

A*n additional fine of rupees shall be levied for 

vt ry two months <lclay, and should any of these fines remain 
.oipaid for lour months* the building at the same time not hav- 
hl; 1 )( en completed ibe materials collected shall be sold for 
the beiielit of the proprietor, the fines being previously collect* 
cd iVom the produce of the estate. 

4th. — A land rent of rupees , shall be paid, 

otli. — A. B. his heirs or successors possessing the above 
pr« p^^rty, naving previously entered into the agreement of 
which die above is a true copy, vshall have one vote in his own 
person, at first as member of the general assembly while resid- 
] .. vvrhin the limits of the township, unless he be considered 
an unfi', individual to sit in that assembly; wdien a jury 
of citizens may render the claim dormant until the property 
shall have passed into other hands, should however the general 
a*isembly it any time consider their numbers too large and 
iigte*" to diminish them by the election of representatives. 
A. B. is to possess a vote for these, not subject to the previous 
limitation of lying dormant, but the representative chosen 
may, at any time be removed from the assembly bv the above 
|)ioc(\ss; viz by a verdict of a jury of citizens duly elected 
by the authority of the general assembly. 

Gill. — In all matters connected with lighting the streets, 
bringing water, &c. the allotment to be subjected to the 
oiders of the general assembly, 01 the delegated authority of a 
committee composed of the whole of representatives from the 
street owners. 

Dr Henderson's letter to the Bishop of Calcutta was 
then read. 

My Lord, — The subject on which I write will I feel as- 
sured, be considered as a sufficient apology for addressing you, 
and al‘<o for obtaining your powerful suppoit and assistance. 
Onr object is to establish a publ’C seminary of education on 
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the iwoiintains. beside the n< arest ii ivigable point of the Jum- 
na, for the children of European officers, such as Was proposed 
for the Orphan School some time since. * The general outline 
of education will probably be the same as that recommended 
in the report of the Agra Committee, modified accoiding to 
the means and circumstance at command. Dift'erent bouicling 
masters to be atta<‘hed, under persons whose business shall 
to watch over the food, morals, cloathing, &c. of thcchildiea. 
The first boarding masters or mistre'ss to be for infants from 
birth to 3 years of age, the 2d and 3d for boys and giiJs k s- 
pectively under TO, and 4th and 5th, for young nu n at d 
young women res[)ectively above that age. The manifgernent 
to be lodged in sharelio deis, say of 120 rupees each ; shaies 
to be transferable : but individuals to possess a sljaro for ca( h 
child at the institution. Thus the power will be lodged in tl c 
father of families, the executive in a committee resident on the 
spot and a Senatus Acadeniicns. 4 he superintendent of the 
institution if possible to be a salaried servant of the Uovern- 
ineht; a man of science selected from the liist class in Eng- 
land, as an instance I would mention Dalton. In ati unex- 
plored country like the Himalaya!) mountains, such an indivi- 
dual' with proper assistance and suppoi t, woidd an hu'ndie I 
fold repay the expence which would be necessarily incurred. 

Regarding religion I would propose that the pupils be 
brought up in the tenets vof their fathers; tin se of the 
Church of England should consequently be Consi<lercd as 
under your Loi^dship. The boarding masters to attend to 
M'hatever regulations in the subject you might judge expedient. 
Each sect however, in pr6portioti to their numbers and the 
means at command, to be as 'soon as possible furnished with a 
pastor. I am of course anxious to know whether I may 
expect the aid of the Covernment, not that I should ask for it 
at present, but that I might submit, step by step, the means it 
may be necessary to take for darr^ing.tlie plan into execution. 

Perhaps the Government might transfer the school for 
native doctors to this place ; i^tiatomy can only be studied vvitli 
advantage in a cold ciin^Ate while the hospital of Landour is 
available for practice. It is desire to establish jfhis season 
a hospital hejc for infUnts, for instance a child is dangerously 
ill during the unh^ilthy inonthsat Cawiipore and is sent by 
dawk to hjljls; the Surgeon at 'Minpooree to receive it during 
the day, and lii the same Way Sturgeons at Allyghur, Bo<dund- 
shire, MVerut, ahd Sohafanpore to protect it until its arrival at 
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the hills. Ill this manner I conceive a lar^e proportiou of the 
mortality may be avoided. Pardon llie cibruptnos of my com- 
munication, sanguine, and earnest in my pursuits I adilress 
iijyscif to you, as one who will cast forms aside and enter 
with the same spirit injo my views for the accomplisliment of a 
noble object. 

1 remain, your Lordship’s most obedient servant. 

J. Henderson, Suigeon. 

Budraj, near Landour, April 25, 1884. 

Thu Jtevd. Mr, Proby then rose and addressed the 
meeting. 

Mr. President,— Permit me to say a few words in answer 
to Doctor ITenderson. Genth men, — 1 think, that U I am sure, 
the proposition by Doctor Henderson is very praiseworthy. 
I have been in the country nine years, and I intend to fix my 
reside ice for life here (loud cheeis by Mr. Ton ens.) I’hongh 
I have many, that is some friends in England, the casualties of 
late have been very great. I like this country, having been 8 
years in this country. I have a pariialily for it, and if they 
would pay me, 1 should like to go to Budraj as it is all the 
same \vh« le [ go, provided I am paid (Loud and repeated 
cheering.) The regulations proposed by Mr. Henderson ap- 
pear very excellent, but some of them too deep for iny compre- 
liensioii. I am a very s raple man, and have not given the 
siibject that consideration which Mr. Heiiderson has. 1 do not 
see why these regulations should not be applied immediately 
to Mussoorie. (Loud cheering.) 

Gentlemen, I have made out some raemoramlums regard- 
ing Budraj, which if you will allow me, I shall read to you 
(Hear, hear, by Mr. Torrens.) 

Memorandums for Budraj. 

A man cannot live in the wilderness on air, neither can he 
subsist on pleasant prospects without bread, the staff of life ; I 
would therefore wish to know what a man is to do at Bud- 
raj. I have a bungalow at Mussoorie and none at Budiaj. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush* (Loud and ge- 
nera) cheering.) 

Gentlemen, — T do not wish that this meeting should dis- 
perse without doing some thing, and therefore I propose, for 
the benefit of Mussoorie,. that a subscription be immediately 
opened, to make pucka reservoirs for water. 

Docti^r Gray, Assistant Surgeon Deyrah, rose to .state 
that he considered it very^ extraordinary that Mr, Henderson 
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in Itis J^‘t!er to the Lonl Bishop liad not explained the whole 
of his plans, and tiusteci that that gentlemkn would be able to 
give it satisfactory explanation of his reasons for so doing 

Mr. Henderson replied that he had communicated only 
those parts of the scheme which were wiAliin the department of 
the Lord Bishop, further lie had not deemed it necessary of ex-* 
pedieiit. 

M*'. Gray then wished to know how it was possible to find 
inhabitants for the new city. 

An officer stated in reply that that question appeared ex- 
traordinary. Since Mussoorie had been founded, that from 
personal inspection the ground was better suited than Mu’^sooiie 
or Landour, that stone and water were procurable, and brick 
and mortar could be manufactured in an exactly similar inan- 
lUT to that adopted at Mussoorie. 

Mr. Fraser remarked, you land-holders at Mussoorie have 
come here for the purpose of opposing this scheme because" y< «r 
dread the consequence of its success. 1 too am a land-holiler, 
X come here to support it. 

The Revd. Mr. Proby having now submitted his motion 
of thanks to the meeting, the chairman objected, untih Mr. 
Hendei’son’s proposition, regarding which the meeting was 
called, should be first decided .on. Mr. Henderson's fiist 
proposition was then read. 

Proposition No, 1 being put by Hr. Uencler‘‘on, second- 
ed by Major Oliver, no votes were given pro or ca/i, on which 
Mr. Proby's amendment ** That the meeting do vot- on tlu? 
feasibility of the plan as proposed by Dr, Henderson being 
put, the show of bands was 9 for and 10 against. The ques- 
tion as to the practicability of the undertaking being thus 
negatived, the further propositions were of course quashed. — 
Mofussul VklibaVi May 31. 

THE DURRUMTOLLAH BAZAR. 

1 he want of a proper, cleanly, commodious and easily 
accessible Meat, Fish, and Vegetable Market in Calcutta; 
has been a subject of frequent and just complaint, but hitherto 
no idan of a feasible or plainly practicable character has been 
submitted for remedying the dehciency. 

The locality of the present Market is allowed on all 
hands to be exceedingly inconvenient for the public in general, 
^nd it is well known to.be kept in such a filthy state that but few 
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can vcnturo to visit,it, or walk through ils disgusting lane# for 
the purpose of making up the day’s bazar. This being notori-^ 
ously the case, it is to be hoped that the following plan will 
be found to be sufficiently simple and practicable to meet with 
such general encouragement, as may secure to the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta an airy, clean, and conveniently situated Market. 
The circupstances of the times are such that it must be very 
desirable for most people to be able to choose their own bazar 
instead of entrusting the task to knavish Kansamahs who are 
generally in league with some of the Bazar Bunneahs and 
Sircars to cheat them. By attention on this head, there can 
be no doubt that a third at least of the daily expense to which 
families arc put, through the roguery of their own Servants, 
would be saved. It is therefore proposed, in accordance with 
the wish expressed by several influential Members of Society, 
to circulate the following Prospectus for general considera- 
tion : — 


Prospectus for Establishing a well Regulated Meat and Vege^ 
table Market on the plan and principles of the celebrated 
new Market of St, John^s^ Liverpool^ as far as applicable to 
this Country, 

1st. — That in order to secure as much as possible the com- 
bination and good will of the European community to the 
success of the undertaking, it is proposed to divide the whole 
property, ground, buildings, &c. into shares and to diffuse the 
interest in the concern as extensively as possible to fix the 
amount of each share so low as Sicca Rupees 125. 

2ttd, — The situation of the Market would be that piece of 
ground at the corner of Durrumtollah Street and Chowringhee 
Road, which its centrical position between Calcutta and Chow- 
linghee, and the great command of water it possesses from the 
large Tank and aqueduct, renders the most eligible spot per- 
haps in the whole city for such an establishment ; it consists 
of 6 beegahs of ground on which are 3 ranges of godowns on 
the Durrumtollah road and a long range on the Chowringhee 
road including a small range just now building. The centre 
is occupied by a columned building for a Fish Market with 
one adjoining ; one-half of which is on columns and is intend- 
ed for Vegetable and Fruit stalls and half is made into 
godowns ; 4 long ranges of thatched sheds with covered pas- 
sages and well beaten mud floors for the Meat stalls, 2 long 
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double raugee of tiled houses for Rice Merchants, Fowl sel- 
lers, Moodies and the variotis other occupants of a Native 
Bazar, and contains in all 139 godowns and 6 small door 
shops varying* in size from 15 by 9 to feet square ; 95 tiled 
godowns 18 feet by 9 to 7 feet by 6, 7*^ stalls for Buchers 8 
feet by 8J, 24 stalls for Fowls, &c. 8 by 7J, Fish Market 
with terraced floor 71 feet by 63, Vegetable and Fruit mar- 
ket 71 feet by 33, and 4 Bakers houses each 24 feet by 14, 
and an upper room over the centre godowns for an Office. 

3rd. — ^The property has been surveyed and valued by 
competent persons at Sicca Rupees 1,35,000 calculating origi- 
nal purchase money, the improvements and additions now in 
progress for the purposes of the Baz.^r, and fust risk. This 
would make the number of subscribers necessary to fill up the 
scheme 1080, but the proprietor himself is willing to retain 
in his own band 480 leaving 600 to be filled up. 

4th. — That the management of the Bazar shall be entrusted 
to a Committee, chosen by the shareholders, assisted by a 
Clerk of the Market and proportionate native establishment 
to be determined upon hereafter by the Committee. 

The present rent of the Bazar is about Sicca Rupees 500 
per mensem from which are to he deducted the expenses of esta- 
blishment and taxes The former does not exceed 50 Rupees 
a month for the time being, but of course must be increased as 
the business extends; but the latter is very heavy 2,000 Ru- 
pees annally to Government together with the assessed taxes 
at 5 per cent, on tiie rents and ground rent tax to the Col- 
lector ; these two latter are however charged in error a*- by the 
terms of the lease from the Company t<» the original founder 
of this Bazar, Mr. W. Sinoult,*^it was evidently meant that the 
annual payment of Sicca Rupees 2,000 should exempt from 
further taxation and include all deiiiaiids as to taxes, flues, du- 
ties, &c. the present proprietor has represented the case to the 
Board of Revenue and is assured from several quarters that 
his view of the matter is correct, and that either the lease will 
be given up and only the usual assessed taxes and ground 
rent charged as on other properties, or that these will be in- 
cluded in the stipulated annual Sum of Sicca Rupees 2,000. 

Mr. Rowe the person employed in executing the build- 
ing and arranging the drains, &c, of the Bazar says he will 
have every thing completed by the 1st September next, on 
which date the proprietorship of shares would commence and 
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by whicb time Utile fear ia entertained but all the available 
sljopH and stalls will, if not actually engaged at least be well 
advanced towards it, and that the rent then might safely be 
averaged at 800 Rupees a month : but notwithstanding this 
the shareholders must not expect a clear return for their capi- 
tal in the way of interest of money for the first year or two ; 
the revenues of the Bazar for that period, will in a great de- 
gree be required by the management for establishing the under- 
taking on a firm footing ; the immediate benefit resulting to 
the proprietors and society would be the possession of a well 
icgulated and clean Market to obtain supplies from. When 
in full operation the monthly receipts may be reckoned upon 
at l,‘200 Rupees which would then, besides attaining the object 
so long desired of a commodious and convenient Market, yield 
to each shareholder a good interest for the amount of his share. 
The common native system of advances has been steadily 
resisted (except on very particular occasions and then only 
with good and available security), but still inducements have 
been and must be held out to new tenants ; such as foregoing 
rent for a few months, giving a small present when loss Was 
clearly shown, &c. and it is proposed to pursue the same me- 
thod hereafter, but these and other details must necessarily be 
left to the Committee of Management. The first thing to be 
(lone is to have the requisite number of shares filled up ; when 
ti.at is nearly done a Meeting of proprietors would be called, 
the Committee nominated and the other arrangements gone 
into. 

Calcntlay 4lh July, 1834. 




aoviniy?4EST i^orrFiCATJONS, 

ORDERS BY THE IION’BI K THE VIEE-fMlFSlDRN T IN COUNCIL. 

JuiJirMl, AXl) UkVI'NI'K Di- IMK I Ml* XT, ‘iltlj F t B n If ^ FI Y , 18.11. 

I hf Hrwioi'ahl<‘ tlni Vice- B rtf* ulFMit ni Cuiiik il ih plea'-cfl to make tlie foitowiiig 
■tppoiut ' nit : 

■'oulavn' v,.niiiiir Khafi, Xmeni /illali Bi'liar 

'Fill* follouii)'; DtUnrs liavo ohiaiiicfl l« :iv(‘ of absence from tlieir stations ; 

Ml W. M niioi'i, Assistant u'»i<l«*r the CoiiuiuF-sioiirr of »>vniuo and Ciiniit of 

I III or Mooislipd-ibad nnisom foi fifteen days, on private alfaii 8, in exteiiition of 
tl.e leave iriaiiied to Inin on ihe ‘iOtli nitiiiio. 

Mr (’ MannivM, X^si^Mnl xuiiieon, attached to the civil .station of Ak\ ah for oiio 
month, oil ptivaie affaiis. iii eMeiiMoii of the leave giantcd to him on the 18th Novcni- 
l)»‘i la<-t 

I ho |.*"ive .jf ahseiue oianled to Mr. f!. Madden, AssiKtant Siirseon of rultehpoie, 

I' l t.ine ni'.iithn, on iiicdieal ccrtillcate, is cancelled at the request of that Otfii er. 

:n» MAnrrr, 1814- 

fie f«>lii)um'r otlicers have obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Ml, <; Bnshby, Secrctaiv to the .S udder Board of Revenue in the I.ower Pro 
Mures. f<»i mie month, on tnivate alfiits. 

vti ( r ( hi'innson, Civil and Session .Indtfc of r'awnpoie, for eighteen monihjj, 
<‘ii in* vlic.il ceitificate, to proceed to •'vciv South Wales. 

IOth 'VTarch, 18.11 

1 he following Officers have obtained Ictive o*" absence fiom their stations : 

Ml. H. B RtisF'ell, Mu^istiate and Collector of Jfs^fire, foi ten da)S, on piivato 
all iirs. 

Mr r I onis, Head \ssi&(ant to (he Magistiate and Collector of Allahabad, for one 
month, on pt ivate allaiis. 

!71 H MauoHj 18.11, 

pie lloiioiahle the Vice Prchideiit in Coiimilis pleased (o make the follouing 

appoHitmei’t*' : 

vtr .t.imes Oavidson to officiate as Collector of Allyghnr. 

Mr Thonia** lloj-e.ison to ofliciate as a Magistrate of the town of (laleutta. 

The lolloping o^ficer^ hau^ i»l>t.niied lease of absence from theti stations: 

Ml A. 8inith, A^.sista .t Suigeon of the ci\i! .stalmn of Jessore, for eight day.s, on 
pi IV. 1 ' e afl.ii ' iv 

Ml I hn '•'Ivin, M. D , \ssisiant Surgeon of the eivil station of r,onickpore, for 
<nn' iiiomh, ri exieii.sion of the leaNe gt.'iiled to litiii on the ‘iMh January last, pre- 
par. ttory to his applying fot permisiiioii to proceed to Em ope on fuilongh. 

24th March, 18.31. 

1 he llon’hle the Vice Piesideiit in Council ia pleased to make the following ap- 
pniiitmeht ; 

Ml. s T. Cuthbert to oflriciale as an additional Judge of Zillah Behar, 

I'he following (ilficers have obtained leave of absence fioin their stations; 

Mr. I’. Uiehards*m, Magistrate »>f the ‘il-Piirgunnalis and Siiperiiitendent of the 
Ali\pore lail, l«i ten da»8, on medical ceililicate. Mr. A. F. Donnelly has been ap. 
pointed 10 ofliciate as MaaiMrate of the 24-Piirgumiah8 and Siipeiiulendent of the 
aHmkhc lail, dining Mr. IlichfvrdsoiPs absence. 

Monlavee Ahdooasmiind, Puiicipul Sndder Arneen at Midnapore, for one week. 

The HmChle the Vice-President ill Council is pleased to detetmine, that Utiolam 
AhSiiis, late Darogahof the Townof Burdwan, who has been convicted and sentenced 
by the Session Judge of that district for bribery and cxloriioii, shall under clause 3d, 
f»eclion VI. Regulation XV'^fll. 1817, be declared incapable of serving Government in 
futuie in any public capacity. 

aisr MancH, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased lo make the following 

appointments : 

Mr. J. H. Patton to ofliciate as Civil and Session Judge of Beerbboom* 

Mr, W. J. H. Money ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Beerbhonm. 

The following Ofticers have obtainerl leave of absence from their Stations: 

Mr. C, Smith, Additional Judge of Chittagong, to the lllh instant, on medical cer- 
tificate, in extetision of the leave granted to hiin on the 4ili November last. 
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Mr. vv. St, Q. Qnititin, Head Assistant to the Ma<»lstraic and TAllecinr of Saruil, 
for 24 dav**, id e\tension of the leave »ranted to him on the fcl2th Aueiut last. 

^aptain it. Wrud‘»Jiton, RHve?nie Suiveyui of Muttra, ft)r 5 uionthb, on Medical 
Cerlitwate, to pioreeit r<» ihe HilK. 

Moiiiavee ^tioiMiiooddeen (MIee Khan, Piincipal Suddei Ameen of Sanin, from the 
15Ui April to the loth May next. 

C. M ACS W FEN, Secy. toOovt. 

, Fort Wii.ijam, Oknkral DFi>\inMENT, 2lTrr FKiiiiuARV, 18IM. 

Mr. H. r, Fnii'iep to ofTiciaie as < hief Sei retarv to Go\ enimeiit, diir ini' the ahseiice 
of Mr. C. Marsweeii (rrun the presideticr oil p'lhlic dulv. 

Mr. Nathaniel Smith embarked on fii<loiii>h lot Europe on board the prnateship 
Protector. The vessel was left by the Pilor at ?e.i on the ‘>0lh inst-mt. 

Sir Chailes n*o\ly, Bart., hasohtaiuerl utr ‘-x (elision of Che lea'^e e ranted to him 
under the Orders of tiovenunerjt of tin <0t1i lii>iant. for a further peiiod of inteeu da\s. 

Mr. Sii]|i\aii J. Becher liavini; exceeded the period within whieh, iindei Mie Oideis 
of the Hon’ble the Court of Diiectois, he ouch r to have uti.ilided himself in ihe Native 
languages for the Public Service, has been ordered to letuin to Kui;laud. 

:iD Mahch, 18S4. 

Mr. .lohu Hunter, Fii.sl Deputy rolb;ef«i of Cns'orns of Calcutta, is peimitted to 
proceed to r'hina for the recovery of his health, and to he ah.seul on that dccoiiiit for a 
period of eii;ht months. 

The Vice Pre^-ideiit iu roiimil is pleased to make the following apimiuiments : 

Ml. R. Walker to ofhciate as First Deputy Collector of Customs during Mr. Hun- 
ter’s absence. 

Mr, A. F Donnelly to officiate as Second Deputy Collector until the letiiin of Mr. 
Bracken. 

Mr. Robert Ellis Cunliflfe, acting Magistrate ami Collector of Chittagong, is per- 
mitted to pioceed to Europe lor the henefft of his licallb. 

10th Mahoh, 1834. 

Mr. .lames B. Ogiivy is ai»poiiilpd to officiafe as an Assistant to the Collector of 
Government Customs at Calcutta until further orders 

Mr. Charles Whitmoie, Assistant iiniicr the Comini.sslouer of the Iffth oi Chittagong 
Division, is permitted to proceed to Europe foi the hciieht or his inalth. 

Mr. James Davidson, of the Civil Service, has lepoited his retiiin from Euiopc by 
the piivate .ship which vessel reached the saiid Heads on the 28lh uliiino. 

17ih Mari’II, iS3l. 

Mr. Robert FUis CuuliftV embarked on sitk certificate for Europe on board the 
RorbitrRh Castle. 'Ihe vessel was left by the Pilot at sea on the l.'rtli iiisiaut. 

Sir Charles D’Oyly, Bait., has obtained an extension of the leave granted to him 
under the Ordeis of Goveiiimeiit of the 21tb iiitiino for a I'uither period, viz. the 15th 
proximo. 

21th March, 18.34. 

Mr. Francis A nstnither Dalrymple, Writer, is perniiiied to proceed to Europe for 
the benelU of his health. 

3lsT March, 1834. 

Mr. C. F. Thompson embarked on boaid the piivate ship Atlas. The vessel was 
left by the Pilot at sea on tbe22d instant. 

Mr. Charles Whitmore embarked, on sick certificate, for Europe, on hoard the private 
ship Zenobia. The vessel was left by the Pilot at sea on the 22d instant. 

Mr. T. Plowdeii, Salt Agent of the 21 Pergunnahs, has obtained leave to be absent 
from his office for a period of one month from tins day, on account uf piivate affairs. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government dated 
ihe 17tb instiint, to Sir Charles D*Oyly, Bart., for a further period, viz. the 15th proximo, 
has been cancelled at bis request from the 29tb instant, the date on which he resumed 
charge of bis office* 

Mr, C. Macsweeii, Chief Secretary to Government, returned to the Piesidency on 
the 27 th iiistaot. 

Mr. J. Davidson, AssiMaut to the Governor General’s Agent at Hazareebaugh, is 
appointed ex-officio a Depaty Opium Agent of the Behar Division. 

H. T. PRIN8EP, Sec. to Govt. 
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Port Wimjam, Potjtical Okpartment, 27rH Feu. 1834. 

Captain riune'-hv iiiaile M\er chart'e of tUe Aj;eucj ai MoorbliedahaA to Lieutenant 
Colonel Cobtie on the IStli iitstani. 

&x n March, l. 

Captain F JeMkiim r<'cpi\»‘d cliaiRP of Ih** otVice of to the Oovemor Crurral 

on t)ju Noilb last I'loiitici, tioi^ Mi Kobeii.>Ion, on the ‘2hili l'»‘b. 183-1. 

15\'» Maf.ch, N3l, 

Major Low ipcrivod rhar^r ot the I ii» kiioiv licsuleiicv tioiii Capl I’aton on the Ist 
MukIi l^.^. 

estetisioM ot leave IS uiaiiletl to Di. Giiuicis, tioni /lb Match to I6lh 
Apiil, on account of ill healili. 

20'I H Maui H. 1831. 

Mr. John Bax, of the Bonibav ( ivil Seivice, has been amminted bv the Right 
llonoiable ibeGovctnor (jenoinl lobe Resident at lioloor tn the room of Mr. Martin. 

25x11 Mauch, 1834. 

Ml. Gorton made over chaigeot ihi Beiiates 'igeiicy to Mr G. M.miwaiing on the 
IStb Maicli. 

'’r Issistanr Surgeon I'lillai too, of Goalpaia. pmr eedetl to F.nglaiid on the French 
iihip f'irtorinc, which vessel was lett by the Pilot oti (lie l*slli March. 

r L. ri’v I- V I LVA N , Depy. Secy, to the Govt. 


FCCLfuS/ASTJCAL. 

AUCHDKArONRY OI‘ CALCUTTA. 

The tloMornble the Vice Piei-oleiit in I'onneil haMiig been pleased to notifv the 
following pieleiments, the I’.igbr Rew»ni«l lUe told Bi‘'ho|) lias in ;u rordance thei e- 
W'iib giauled bis lieense to oHiciaie to ihr i*spe<ti\e puilie , iiamely : 

I'lie RovcMetitl H. iiij t^tatl loonitiale .is f'liMte and Cbapl.iiii ot the rhiiich and 
Staii'T/ (if fb'fiaies, now teinpotauly tilled l»\ ihe Reverend William Smith; and 
llie Reverend I bomas Kdwaid AUen r’baidain of I lazai eebang. 

I he Loid Bishop lias also appointed the Rcvciend Uenrv Tiall, Snirogateat 
BtniiH“'foi gianlitig Mani'ce Ijcemes. 

B> Older ot the Loi<J Ijisli ip, dated at Calcutta, this 28ih dav of l ebniai t , IS’U. 

W. 11. ABBori, Regisitar. 

EcL.lesi.isi teal Regisiiy Oflace, .3, Cliowiiughee. 


Fort AVii iaam, Ecclicsjasticai. Dir vktmknt. 2lTn Fi:r. I.S3I. 

The ^^e^enlld V Macpheisoii ernbaiked on fntloiivb (ot Lniope on boaid Ihepu- 
vale ship ''“'i ' I i’be vessel was lefl \n the pilot al sv.i on liie i.'nb insi.mt 

tli- Riw . od ‘ harics Rawiins t'lnbaiked on luiloogb foi i iiiono on Iwraicl the 
piivaie ship J't (>C(( /(if. The vcs’-el ivas lett by the pilot at sea on tin; 'itMli iiibtaiil. 

,ii> Makch, is.tt 

Tile Rev. Fdward WMiite, .Toint Dislmt rhaplaiii at Cawnpore, is peim/tted to he 
abseiu (loiM lii- st it.ni fiom the voih nHinio to ‘iOlh of April next, tor the pnipose of 
visiMiig Nussiciaiiud on utgeiil pi rate atlaiis, 

lOi II M A KCH, 1834, 

The Rev. T. Dealfiv, Joint c'baplaiii at the did ('burcli, is periiiitled to be ab.seiit 
fiom bis st.ilion for si\ week.s, commencing fiotn the 2dih ultimo 

The Reverend T li Alien, Pistiict < haphiiii at lla/aieelMiigh, is permitted, under 
medical certilieate, toicmain at the Pie.sjd<*iici , for «»iie iiionih. 

.3Ist Ma'U’h, 1S31 

1 he Rev. Henry Molton , District t’haplain at Du.'u Hum, is permuted lobe ab.seiit 
from his station fiom April 1st to May Ut. 

The leave »f abs 'iice giantid, undei the oideis ot i.overiimeiit dated the lUth 
iiiKlaiit, to the Rev. I , Dt'alU y. Joint ChapLiiii at tin- old rimrcti, for six week;*, has 
been cancelled fiomiht“27lh instant, the date' on uhleh In* icsnmed charge of hr duties. 

IL T, IMUNSEB, See. to (>ovl. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

UV THE HONORABLE THR VICE-PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort Wii.ma M, 1st March* 1S31. 

No. 69 of IPai.-Siirsieon Winiaiii MitcheKon, of the Medical Depailmem, is per 
milled to proceed to Europe on fiirloiiKli, on iiicdirai cettiluate 

No. 70 of li“34.--Captain VViiliani Henry Wake, ofllio 1 Kti Ucuimeht Nau\ e Tn- 
faiitry, is permuted to proceed to Europe on fuilough, on arcoiint ot hi;, piivate affairs. 

6th March, 1834. ^ > 

No. 7l «»t 1834. — The Hoii*blft the Vice-President in Coininl is pleased <o make 
the follow mw pruniotioi) : * 

‘ilst lU'iii N. I. — Ensign Thomas James to he Lieut., fiom iho *27111 rd). IK31, 
\ice f'. Cook traiEsferied l * tin* Invalid Establishment 
. The iindermenlioned Ofiicci is brought on the eftVctive. streji«»tb o( the Infantry 'oi 
the Fslablislniieiit, fioiii the dale expiessed opposite lo his iiaine . 

Infantiy. -En«ian l Imuias cbaiies Diicb, from the ‘iPtli Jamiai) l«;n, in ^uteession 
to Major \. Wight reiircdr 

The following Medical Ofiirer has obtained leave of absence in the.hnliiMi aiifl 
Revenue Department, iindei date the *24tli Feb. IS31: 

Assistant Snrgeou C. Macintyrc, attached lo tiie civil siaiion of Ak\ah, foi on** 
mouth, on piivate affaiis, in extension of the leave "lanied lo him on the ImIi No- 
veniher last. 

EVr«f?r»r,-- In (ieneral Orders \o (»7, of the ‘27ih Feb. iKji, foi l.eft^r fiom • onit 
of Diie.clois “ No. U2,’* lead Leilei “No. 93.“ The Older Books to be correrieci .le- 
coidiiulj. 

No 72 of 1834.-The Hoii’ble the Vice President in Council is plc.i .ed to m.'ike 
the following appointments : 

Silt scon Jo^eph L.ing'.taff, Jd Member, to he Isl Membei of ifn Medial Board, 
and Suryemi John Swiiiey, M D. .3d Member, to be 2d Memtn*i of the MciIh .iI Bo.ird ■ 
fiom the 25th Fdt. 1-34, in sutcfssion to J Mar Dowel retired 

flMiik IS ii«si‘»ned to the uudeiineiiiiotied (Khceis from the dati'i expiessed oppontr 
to then names : 

hiigineeis.— 2d'l ieuteiiailts VVilli.un Thomas Buiice, and Chailes Lewis Spilta, 22d 

Dec. 

f’av.iliy.- Corni't Irthur WeUingtou Chicheley iMowdeii, 1st Dec Irt.M, 

Intautiy. * Ku'igu Arbuthnot Dallas, 16tU Sept. 183.1-; Ensign fieotge t Imni.i'; ll.imi' 
ton, Hum 91 Ai thnr \1itfoid Becher, and Ensign Fiedeiick Da\ot Aikiii'-oo 2'dli on. 
IH33 ; Kn^ii:u Waltei .Stanhope Sliernlll, 8th Jan. 1834 ; Kiisigu rl.ne Si well Salmon, 
<mft attiveil,) and En'«igii William Young Siddons, liuh .lati. 1814; En*‘i' 4 n j|me> 
4 hoiiMi.*«on, 15tb .Jan. l'^3L 

Snigeoii Charles Branshv Fiancis, of the AL-dtcal Depattmcni, peimntcd to 
|M'i( erd Europe on fu rlioigh, on medical certificate. 

F.fratHin. In fleneial Oidei.s No, 24, of flic *i2d January Ia9, fm “ Assiomit 
Aonibccarv Hugh Carroll to be Steward/’ read ** /o hr? Apofficroi /' and for “ Vs- 
'»i'-t.»nr ‘tpothecaiy Francis V’uHey to be Apothecary/’ read to bi' StenardF I be 
Older Books lo 1><; coriected accoidmgly. 

No 73 of 1831 —Captain John Heviiiiig Vanrerieii, of the 2.'>ih Hcgt n. r., i§ 
permi fed, at lu^ own rennevt, lo proceed on furlough to the Cape of Good Hope, for 
iLiee years, instead of lo Europe, on account of his private affairs. 


1.3th March, 1831. 

No. 71 of 1831. -The Hon'hle the Vice President in Caiincil In pleased lo make 
the following tempo* ary appoiiilmenr : 

Lieut'. Noim.in Chester MacLeod, of the » orps of Kn'jiiieers, to an as an Assi‘>t,mt 
Engineer to the Delily Division, in the room of F.ient. Eagan, «m Icavo. 

"'I he undermentioned Oflicer is promoted to the tank of 0/apt by BicVct,fioin 
the date expressed opposite t<i his name: 

32 d Uegt. N. 1.- Lieiii. rhailes Haldane Brh E» b. 18.34 

Mr, Claie Sewell S.ilmon us adinuied to the .Service, m crMiloimily with his ap 
pointmeiil by the Hon’lile the Court i»f Directors, as a Cadet of Inf.iutiy on 'his E> 
taolishineiit, vind promoted to the rank of Ensign. Rank was a.ssigried to Mr. s,,|(iioo 
in rjeiieral Oidei» \o- 72, of the 6tli instant. -Date of aiiival ai lori W illiiiiii,7ih March, 
1311 . 
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^ CapJaiu Joseph Uartiaui .Siiiidi, of the «3d Regt.! N. I., has retmued to his 
on Ihis Kstabiishiiient, vnihiAit prejudire to Ins tank, by permib&ioij of the lion’hle 
the Conn of Duectoib.— DaiiJ of aiiival at Fort William, 7ih March, 1S3I. 

Captam James Johnston, of the 7 Uii Regt. N. I. ami Juntor Assistant to tho Agerif 
to ihe Covet nor (General in the Saugor ami Nerhudda Temtoiies is permilled lo 
proceed lo Europe on furlough on account of his private altaiis. 

The undermentioned Odicei^ have leave of absence, on fiiedieal cerlitlcaie. 

Capl. James Colie} I'ndor, of the 46lh Kegu N. i and Suh Assistant Coiiitiiissaiy 
Central, fioin Ihe lAlli March to the Isl I>ec. next, to vist ihe Hills Norlli of Deyiah 

C'apt. Roheit Rush Margrave, of the 25th Regt. N- I. for two years, to proceed to 
Van Dieman’s Land and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lieut. Thomas Walker, of Ihe 1st Hegt. N. 1., and ‘2d in Cominand of the 4lh Local 
Horse, for eight monthr, to proceed to Singapore and China. 

'Ihe niiexpired portion of the leave of absence granted to Lieut John Woudbiirn, 
of the tith Regt. N. 1., in Ceneial Orders No. 45, of the 19th March, 1H33, is can* 
celled fioiii the 17th nltinio. 

I he leave of absence to New South Wales, granted to Lieut I homas Liicas liger- 
t<*n, ol Hie dfith Regt- N. L, in General Oiders No. 2‘2, of the 23d Jauuaiy last, !>> can- 
celled at ihe requei^t of that Officer. 

Mejor John Crant, of the 6tUh Regt. N. 1 , having been ileclaied incapable of p^r 
forming the active duties of Uio ptofessiou, is, at his own leqiiest, liaiisteiied to the 
liiNaiid F^l.thlialuncni. 


"T) of IS3L -The undeimentioned Ofhccis arc brought on the elVerlivc strength 
of the liitaiitiy on this Ksl.ihlishuieut, from the dates expressed opposite t<r their 
le-^i et five names : 

hit.iuiiy. - Lui'ign Thomas Tudor 'I nck^r, IJtb I'ch. 18.)l, in succesMoii to I leut 
Col I* Matliug rented. 

Lj'&i;u Aihuthiiot Dallas, 13tb Feb , 1834, in aucct?vion to rapt. R. B. Buiton 
tetiierl, 

I K ill. H(M)pit Wil'iatn Palm, of the 5lli Re«gt. N. L, is peiinitted, at his own re 
(jiii'i, to ie''igi)tlie jTivneof the Honorable r*oiipany. 

rdiiiliuKu l hoiiir's M.iiim. of the Oidmince < omii»i.*-';m,ii Dey ai tiiieni, liei'iv ilc- 
cl.;ie(l iiicap.i'ib* of peiloiiiuitg the :n live duties ot hia piolet-siou, is Uaiialciud lu 
the IMispiii Kstablibhinent <»n the Invalid pa\ of hisiauk. 


‘iOilf M4KVM, l^3l, 

Vo 7n of 1831.- riie HonMilc the Vice-Piesideui in Conuril is pleased lo make 
the following promotions and appointment; 

.'}th Regt. N. I * Fiisign lohn Basconibe Locke lo bo Lieutenant, iiom ibe ISih 
Match 1834', vice R W. IMlin lej-igiied. 

Cdlli Hi'gl N I.- -rapiain Roheit Delainaiii to he Majoi, Lieu'enant Thomas 
Incas l‘"eHon to be rapiain nf a company, and Ensign Henry Lancelot Bigge to ne 
I ieofcn.ml, fmm the 13tli Maifh 1834, ill succession to J. Ciaiit tiansfoned to tlie 
Invalid hstalilislirncnt. 

Asmstaiit Suigeon John ^Vlikle, M. D , to ofliciale in medical chaige of the 
civil siaiion of Dinaaepore, vice A. Smilli appointed to the station of Jes.'^oie. 

Captain Gavin Ralston rrawfiird, of the Regiment of Artilleiy , and Priiicibil 
ASMsiant to the Governor General’s Agent in the Saiigor and Neibudclah reiiitoiies, 
i.s peimiUcd to proceed to Fiirope on furlough, on medical ceilitkaie. 

Ihe following proinoiioiis are made in the Oidiiance ronimissanat Depaitmeiii *. 

Acting Coiidncioi J. La«' to he Conductor, and Serjeant Majoi Josepii Vyatl, of ihe 
i4lh Rcgi. N I. to he Sm* Conduclin, fiom the 18lh Maich IStM, in succesbiun lo \\ 
Mai till iniosfeired to the Pension EsiabJishment. 


No 70 of 1834 - l ienl. Bradshaw Yoi He Reilly, of the Corps of Engineers. Ex- 
ecutive Fugimei ol the ISib or Rajpootana Division of Putilic Woiks, ha.'i leave <»f 
absim.e to vibU the Piesideiicv from lhe25tij Maicli to the 25lh Dec. lS3t, pieparatoiy 
to applying for furlongli to Euiupe. 
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The permission granted to Lieut. Charles Ekins, of the 7th Rogt. L. C. hi General 
Orders No. 10, of the 10th Jan. last, to pioceed to Europe*on furiniigli, \ia Bonihay, is 
cancelled. 

Iheunexpired portion of the leave of absence gianted to Surgeon Thomas F.rskine 
Dempster, of the Medical Departineiit, in Geiieial Oiders No. 144, dated the 1.5ib 
Sept. 1832, is cancelled ft om the lOih ultimo. 


25th March, IS34. 

No. 80 of The extensidii of the leave of absence granted to Lieut. Col. 

Adam Duflin, of the 2d Regt. 1 igttt Cavalry, as published in Geiieial Oideis No. 64, 
of the IrMh Mav last, Is fiiitlier prirloiiged to the 13th ultimo. 

The followiiuj Medical Oflirers have ohtaiiied, in the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ment, iiiidei date the I7lh in>-taiit, leave of absence from then statioii.s; 

Assi.<ttaiit Surgeon A. Smilh, attached to the civil station of Jesaore, for eight 
dajs, on private affaiis. 

A«siritaiil Snrgroii John Tolviii, M. D., attached to the civil’ station of Goinick- 
pore, for one month, in exteiiaioii of (he leave granted to him on the 2Sih Janiiaiy 
last^ preparatory to his applying for permission to proceed to ICniope on fiulonsih. 

Private J<iliii Law'ience, late of Ills Majesty’s I4tli Regmienl, is jiermitled to 
remain in India, and draw the inoditied laie of pension of leu (lOr/.) pence pci dieiii, 
accoidiiiK to the terms of his service and discharge. 


No. 81 of 1<I34 - It having been reported to fJovernment tliat Fn^igii John Cliot- 
wood Thompson, of the 63d Regt. N. I., has left India wiilioiii leave, that Odicer is 
•nspeuded from ihe Seivice of the Honorable Company, until the pleasiiic ol the 
Honoi'abte the Couit of Directory shall be made known. 


No. 82 of 1831.— The Honorable the Vice-President in Council is pleased, under 
insti uctioiis from the ILnioiable the Court of Ditector.s, to diiect th.il the tollowing 
modified torm of Itlidavit, to be subscribed to by the Executive odicei', oi ihc Depait- 
iiKiit of Public VVotks, be published foi geiteral iiifoimation and guidance: 

FORM. 


.or Division of the Depaitmciit of Public Woiks, do 

heieby make oath and soleiiiiil) swear, that tiom the 

to the of L“3 , inclusive, 1 

have not deii\cd, not will I derive, any protit or emotuinent w-hatsocvei fioni my 
situation. eiJlier dnecllv or nidiiectlv, beyond such as have heeii diilv anthoiued by 
Goveiiinieut and tin* regular ‘-alaiv, allowed me as Kxecnlive Oflicei,and that Ihe rales 
charged In me f«tr labor and materials were the lowest that could be obtained, with 
reference to quality. 


Swoin before me, (his 9 

day of 183 . < Ex. 

Magistrate . 


Divn. of 

Public H'orki. 


No. 83 of 1834.— The Hon’ble the \*ice President in roiiiicil plea«!ed to diiect, 
that Gencial Ordei No. .30. of the 29th Jannaty last, declanng Adjiiiaiits and Ouailei 
Masters ineligible to the rhaige of Tioops and runipaines. be coiisideied applicable 
to the SiaflfOflicers of the European Biigades of Horse and Battalions of Foot Aitil- 
lery, and the llon'ble Company's European Regiment. 


No. 84 of 183 I.— The Hoii'ble the Vice President in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the Material Equipment of H«»i‘.e and Foot Aitillery Batteries shall iu tutiire 
consist as follows • 

Hoise Aitillery Troops.-- Four »t. P. 6 pounder brass guns wiih caniage'»; twfo 
R. P. 21 -pouiider biass Innvit/cis with c.utiagcs; eight R. P. amiiiiiiiiiioii carriages 
with limbers; onestoie caif with linibci. 

Foot Artillery Batteries.- Four U P p-poitnder bia.ss guns with carnage.s ; two R. 
P. 24-pounder biass howi(/<r.s vviib carnages; six K P. ummuintioii caniages ivith 
limbers; one store can with limbci. 

J. Srt'.ART, Depy, Secy, to Govt. Mily. Dept. 
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GENERA L ORDERS 

BY MAJOR 'GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

ffead-Qnarterst C.alctttta% isf /tfnrc/j-, 1834. 

The Delhi Garrison of the 3lsi ultimo, rliiertiiii! the iindeniieiUioned iiidh 

virtiinls,of the liitc Pioneer Corps, to drtdnty with the S.ippeis and Miners, is coiiariiied : 

Sciscaiils John Gordon Cioixh and .lames Cooper. 

Tent Lascais Matiadeen. Goolanieo, Tackoorie, and Jholicc. 

Puck:viiie<. Mhosiiin and I all Khan. 

The folloiviiis; Promotions are made: 

,'idlh Hegt N. I. - Jemadar Brn toiii Doohie to he Siihadar. and Havildar Nundali to 
he Jemadar, from the 24th December IH33, vice Kuiinic Doobie deceased. 

The midei mentioned Ofhceis have leave of absence : 

Division Staff— Captain T. R. Fell, A. D. C to Maior General Sir J. W. Adams. 
K. r. B.. fioiii :id May to 3d Noveinbei, on private atfaiis. 

2d Troop Ist Biiuade Hoiso Artillery- Captain T. Cioxton, from I.Mh Fehriiary to 
30lh Novernher, to visit the Hills North of Devrah Dhoon. on medical reililicate 

.Id Troop 2d Biigade Horse Artillerv- Captain G. (». Denniss, from' Apiil to 
•iOtli November, to visit the Hills North of Devrah Dhoon, on medical ceriiHeate. 

doth itcet. N. I. -r leutenaiit If. Stone, fiom 1st Fehiiiary to Ist Apitl, to remain 
at Dacca, on piivate aflairs. 

Niisseree Battalion — I letilenaiit and Adjutant C. O’Brien, from liith February to 
25th Match, to leiiiain at LoodianaU, on inedital certiiicate. 


TTfad-Quartfr^tt CalciittUy ‘Ml Marckt 19 . 31 . ' 

4'he leave of absence granleil in General tfider'* of ibe 23d December last ti) Sur* 
geon I. Kcktord, of the 12ih Regiment N. I., is cancelled at bis request. 

vVith leferiMire to the, (Joventmeiil General Orrieis No 17, of ihe 6ili ultimo, the 
TVIaioi General in Command of the Forces is pleased to as'.inn lank to the imdermentioned 
Native Doctors, fioin the dates specified opposite to their names : 

Shaikh Waiuis Alee, As.sistant Teacher to the Native Medical Inslitiitioii, 1st 
Januarv, I82t5. ^ ...... . .. 

Pursuii Sin?, Oiow uith the I3d Rest. N I.) Assistant 1 cachet to the Native Me- 
dical ln 5 >titiiiioii, 2d Feliiuary, lH2d . 

Rauiii Fshwar Awustliee, Assistant Teacher to the Native Medical InsUtution, Ist 
Jaouaiy, 


Jh ad Quarters, Calcutta, 4/A March, 1831. 

Lieutenant Colonel B. Roope's Resimental Order of the 20th ultimo, appoiiitiiiK 
Lieutenant J. Drummond to act as Adjutant to a Wing ol the J9th N. 1., proceeding by 
water to Benares on Kscorl duly, la confirmed. 


Bombardier T. Ellis, of the dth' Company 5tl. Ballalioii Arllllcry, is transfcrreil Jo 
llic Town Maior’s l ist, and appointed a Laboratory Man in iho Pvprnse Matazmi! at 
Dum Du mV from Iho 1st instant, »ico Speir temovod to iho Commia.ariat Departmaiit. 

Gutitior William Aislabie, of the Model Deparimeiit at Dniii Dum, is remanded to 
the Regiment of Artilleiy. 


The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow- 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty's Regiinents in India, on the 

1st ultimo, he published to the Army: 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, !«/ February, 1831. 

GRNRRAL ORDER. 

No 770 — At a Geneial Gourt Martial, held *at Cawiipore on Ihe 17ih day of Sep. 
tember’ 1833. Piivate Robert Bruce Reid, of His Majesty's 16th Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, was arraigned on the following charges : — 

iv/ fViflrffC t~“ With having, at Cawnpore, on or about the 8th day of AuEUSt 
1833 feloniously and falsely made, or forged a certain paper, purporting to be a cer- 
tificate of leave.^signed by Captain Edward Guest, and Troop Sergeant Major K<lward 
Little of His Majesty's 16th Lancers, for him, the said Private Robert Bmce 
(therein Styled Private Robert Reid) Private William Nicholson and Private John 
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Palmer, all of Hib Majesty’s I6(h Lancers, tmeeeive from William Marshall, Merchaai, 
ol Cawnpoie, six (6) dozen of Beer, which said false and forced paper is as follows : 

‘ vi«. Mawshali., 

IMnutes Koheit Ueid, IN illiiim Nirholsoii, and John Palmer lo receive 0 dozen of 
Beer fioui your Kblahliblimciit, (he same lo be paid by them jointly ou the IDth of this 
iiionth. 

(Sioitfd) KDWD. fiURST, Captain 
(Si-iiicd) ‘ E Lit I LE, Tp. S. M. 

* ^awnpore, j^th August, lt«as.’ 
witii inieiit to defiand the said VVilliani Marshall. 

*2r/ ( 7io/.4;e.- “ With havniiji, at the same lime and place, feloniously offered, or 
littered as not;, the above paper, knowing the same to be false and foiged, with the 
lutciuioii i<» defraud the said William Maishall.” 

Upon which (‘liaige the Couitcameto the following decision: 

** The Conn, upon Ihe evidence hefoie them, are of opinion, that the 
pris( 0 ici , Pi I vale ItohcMt Biiice Redd, of llis Majesty’s 16th Kegt. Light Dragoons. 
(l.ancei»} is guilty of the I st ehaige alleged against him, with exception of ihewouls 

* (V'l«inir>iisly’ and * wdth intent to deriaud the said William Mai shall,’ of which it ac- 
quits him. Albo that the pnsoiiei is guilty <>t the 2d charge, with exception oi the 

* frionioiis liLieiing with the iiitention to delraiid the said VVilliam Maishall,’ ol whitii 
it acquits him. 

The Coiiit, iindiM consideiatioii of its not having been satisfarloi ily proved to it 
thatthe piisonei had not undergone a portion of the punishment awarded to him, liy 
the Cmiiniapding OITicer of Ins Kegimeiit, for the saine offence, and from iia having 
been proved that the prisoner was released and pertonned' his diitv ii*» a Soldici dniiiu' 
two days, and was then a second time condiied foi the same offence, rciiuins lioiii 
passing any further .sentence on him.” 

Hevised Fifiding T\ii\t, im the 1st CIraige, he the pri.soncr, Pilvate Robert 
Brnce Ueid, of Hts Majesty’s idth Lanceis, is guilty of having (alsrdy made the paper set 
filth in the chaige agatobt him, but does acquit him of the whole and cvciy olhei 
pnit of the same 

“ That, on the 2(1 charge, he is guilty of- offeiing it as true, he knowing Ihe same 
to be false, but does acquit him of all and every olhei paitofit. 

“ Ihe C.oiiii having found the piisonei guilty to the above evleiil dois sentence 
him to soliiuiy impiisonment foi the spate of oiie(l) calendar month, iii such plate 
as Ills Exrellcncy the Uiglit Honoiable the Coirimunder in Chief may be pleased to 
dm ( t.” 

Not coiiiiiined, 

(Signed) VV. C. BENTINCK, Commander in Chief. 

The piisonei is to lie imiriedialely released and diieeted to letniii to his duty. 

By ordei of Ills KxccUencv the Uight Honoiable the Commander in Chief. 

(Signed) R. I'ORItENS, Colonel, Adjt. («enl, 11, M. Foices in India. 


The Presidency Division Order of the 1st iiislant diieciing Assistant Surgeon C. 
Oiffiihs* attached to the 10th, to assume medical charge of a Wing of the ivth Uegt. 
N. 1., proceeding by water to Benares on Escoitduty, is contirmed. 

The Benares Division Order of the 23d nltlnio, directing AssiUant Surgeon D. 
Butler, M. D.,of the civil statioij of (Jliazeepoie, to afford medical aid to the detach 
ment of the 06(h Regt. N. I., on duty at that post, dining the absence of Assistant 
Surgeon Thompson, is coiiflriiied. 

Bombardier Peter Doyle, of the 4fh, and nuniier Alexander Mackay, of the 5tli 
Baitalnm Artilleiy , are promoted to the tank of Sergeant, and tiauferred to the Town 
Maior'.s List, for the purpose of filling vacancies in the Estahlmhinciit of the Garrison of 
ForiWimani. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence; 

7ih Battalion Artillery —Colonel W. Hopper, from Isl March to Ist September, 
on niedicnl certiAcate. 

6ih Kegt. Light Cavalry— Captain R. L. Afistruther, from lOtli March to loth 
September, to visit Tirboot, on medical cerlifleate. 

A8th Regt. N. 1.— Captain C. E. Davis, fmin ist March to Ist June, to rcmaili at the 
Presidency, on private affairs. 

Engineers— Superiiuinewry 2d Lieutenant L. Hill, from 25th March lo 25tb Septem- 
ber, on private affairs. 

Engineers— Supernumerary 2d Lieutenant J. Trail, from 2d March to 2d November, 
to tisit Simla, and its vicinity, ou medical certificate. 
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Head-Quarter St Calcuftat 5th March» 1834. 

The Major Geneial CuminuQdlng the Forces is pleased to make th^ following ap* 
poiutineiU : 

21th Regt N. I.—Lieulenaiii John Caultield ilaiiynnglon to be Adjotaiit, vice Singer 
promoted. 

Assistant Surgeon J. C Smiili, who was diiectfd in Geiieial Oiders of the llth 
January last to proceed to Beiiaips and place liiiDself under the otdeis 6t the Siipertii* 
(ending Surgeon of that Division, is appointed to do duty wttb^His Majesty/s 34 Butts 
at Ghazeepore. 

The undermentioned OtHcprs have leave of absence : 

3d Troop Ibi Brigade Horse A t tillei y - Lieutenant J. Trower, from .liih March to 
15th April, lo pioceed to the Sand Heads, on pilvaie atfairs. 

5lh Battalion Artillery— 2d Lieutenant R. R. Kinle»ide, from 1st March to 1st 
May, on private affairs to visit Berhampore. 

50th Regt N.l— Lieuieiiaut F. Ttimmer, from Ist March to 30lh March, in tx- 
tensioii, to enable him to rejoin his Regt. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Qfh March, 1834. 

The Bhaugulpore Station Order of the t5th ultimo, diiecting AsM'^tant Siirseon J* 
Innes, M. D., of the civil station, lo iieifoim the niciiit al duties of il.r Hill Uaiigeia, 
vice Webster proceeded on leave, is coiitiimed as ateiiipuiaiy aiiaiigeintMil. 

The appointment of Gunner O.lowsley to he Chaplain’s rleik at tawnpore. which 
was iiotitied in General Oideis of the 3d ultimo, is to have etlVct from the 5tli of 
December last, the date on which he entered on the duties of that eituutiuii. 

Head ilnarters^ Calcutta, ith March, IP8i. 

The Major General Coiiimaiidiuj; the Forces is pteafied todiieci, that whenever an 
ofRcer succeeds to the Cunimaiid or a Division, Distiut, Field Force, oi Siaiion^a 
lepoit of the ciicuiiisiaiice is to be made to Head Gumters 

The leave of absence granted to Ensign N Raliiiei, of ihe51tb N. 1. in Geneial Or- 
dels of the 20tb ult. is to couiiiieiice from the 22d Feb. instead of the 3d Maich, as 
therein .specilied. 

ribiiductor J. Smith, of the Ordnance Department, is posted to the Magazine of Fort 
Cornwallis, and will proceed lo join hv the eat Hast opportunitv. 

tMivate Edwaid McAleei, ot the European Regt. is tianstened asa Gunner to the 
Regt. of Artillery, and diiected to be sent to join the 3d Troup 3d Brigade of Horse 
Aiiillery at Muitra. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 8/A March, 1834. 

Ihefawnpore Oivi.^ioii Order of ihe 23th nit. appointing Assistant Surgeon a, 
McKean to live medical charge of the 70th N. I. at Banda, vice As»l8tatit Suigdon Agitew, 
of the (Rli Light Cavalry, directed to rejoin bis Regiment, Is confirmed. 

Captain ,T. Bolton's station Ordeis of the J9th ultimo, direcUng Assistant Surgeon 
A. Keir, ,M. D., to receive medical charge of the Detachment of ffie 47fh Regt. N.l. 
and ot the Troops at Secrora. and ditecfing Lieut. H. Hunter, of the 58lh Regt. N. t. to 
continue to act as Adjutant to the deiacbinent at that Station, are coiitiimed. 

Ihe following removals and postings will take place iu the Snbordluate Medical 
Departmenl • » ' 

Apothecary James Dick, lately attached to the Medical Dep6t at Agra, is ap- 
pointed 10 ilie Hospital of His Majesty’s 26tli Foot at Meerut, vice O'Brien. ‘ - ’ 

Apothecary John Douglas, from His Majesty's 88lh Fool, to His Majesty's 3d 
Buffs, at Gbazeepoie. 

Apothecary Jaiiie« roiicaurion, from the 4ib Battalion Artilleiy. to bis Majesty’s 
38 th Regt. at Berhaiiipoip, vice Douglas. 

Apothecaiy Henry Watson to the lili Battalion Artillery at Duin-Dutn, vice 
Ooncaniion. 

Apothecary Hu|^b Cairoll to continue attached to the Convalescent Dep6l at Landonr. 

Apothecary Francis PIngault td the Ganrison Hospicii, rhiJtiar. 

Apothecary John Wilson to do duty’ i^Uh ihe;|(i Brigade Goise A Miller^ at Cairn* 
pore, dill liig the absence' on leave of Apotbe^is’fy McDonald. 

Assistant Apothecary Charles James' ^MTopawaid to His Majesty's 38lh ,Hegt» at 
Berhatnpore. 

AsiisUiit Apothecary William George Cartlion to the ArtiUery at Dum-Dum. 

A8Sistant^ApotheG>«ry John Harris I'et^r lo ihe Artillery at .pum-Oiim. 

Assistant Apothecary John Silk to His Idib Fbpt at '^nwuporc. 

Assistant Apothecary Sipiiiiel Slater to the'Geheial Hospital. 

A «0i8tant Apothecary James George Scott to the Artilleiy at Diaapore. 
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Assistant Apothecary Thomas Bean to the Artillery at Kuriiaiil. 

Assistant Apothecary Francis, O’Sullivan to the General Hospital. 

Assistant Apothecary James' Freame to His Maje8\)’8 liih Light Dragoons at 
Mceriit. 

Assistant Apothecary George Bayley to do duty under the Supei intending Surgeon 
at Meerut. 

Assistant Apothecary Michael Maher to do duty at the Genera) Hospilnl. 

Assistant Apothecary Abraham Beat&on to the AriilCery at Kurnanl 

Assistant Apothecary John Robison to do duty under the Superintending Surgeon 
at Meerut. 

Assistant Apothecary John Taylor to His Majesty’s 28ih Foot at Meeiut. 

Bteivard James Bain to His Majesty’s lOih Foot at Cawnpore. 

Steward Francis Valley to do duty under the Superintending Surgeon at Cawnpore. 

Steward William Bond to leinaiii with the Artillery at Mhow. 

Steward George William Haiding to do duty under the Superintending Snigeon at 
Benares. 

Steward David Nixon to do duty under the Superintending Siirecmi at Canripoie. 

Assistant Steward Hichatd Rivers to do duty at the General flospiiat. 

Assistant Steward John fieiisley to do duly iindei the Superintending Suigeon at 
Cawnpoie. 

Assistant Steward Janies Paniell to do duty under the Supeiiriteuding Snigeon at 
Cawnpore. 

On ihe anival of Apothecary Coiicannou at Berhampore, A^^sisiant Steward KMuaul 
Kew and Hospital Apprentice George Corkbiitn, now ivith His Majesty S .18ih J'oor, 
will proceed to the Presidency, and place tbeinselves under the ordeis of ihe OIIL 
ciating Siiperliilending Surgeon. 

The usual Annual Tommiltees will assemble on the 1st proximo, at the Head 
Quarters of Divisions and Districts, for the examination of such rommissioned and Non- 
Com missioned oniccrs and Men of the Native Attny, as may be deemed uiiOi foi the 
active duties of a Soldier. 

Circular Letter of xath The attention of Committees and of Cornmandinj 
March 1830; G, O. IlfA Officeis is requested to the LMiet and (Jeneial Onleis 
March Zd para, noted in the margin ; and in traiisferiing Men ot Local 

O. March \fiZZ, Corps, Comtnitiees will he guided Iry Goveinment 

Oeneial Ordeis No. I), of the 2d May, No. 78, «>t 3ist 
July 1823, and No. 17, of 16th January 1834; and they will also recollect, that the in- 
terdiction to the transfer of Commissioned and Non Commissioned Otlkers to the 
Pension Establishment no longer exists. 

With reference to the 3d and 4th paragraphs of General Oiders of the lllli Match, 
1832, no man whose claim to pension is doubtful, is to be sirnck of)' the strength of his 
corps, until the receipt of Orders regarding him from Head Quartets. 

The Pension Rolls required by the instnicrions circulated wiih the letter of the lOtli 
March 1830, to be forwarded to the Fort Adjutant of Monghyr for Registry, will, in fu- 
ture» be transmitted to the Adjatant of Native Invalids at Allahabad for that purpose. 

The General Officer Commanding the Presidency Division will exercise his 
discietion, with reference to the situation of the Cantonment from which the Men 
Invalided may have come, in directing them to return to the Head Qnariers of their 
Regiments, or in ietaini<«g them at Barrackpore, under the charge of the Superinten- 
dent and Pay Master of Native Pensioners, until finally transferred. 

Cornet B. K. Money, of the 2d Light Cavalry, is removed fiom the appointment of 
Interpreter and Quarter Master to the Regiment. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, lath March, 1834. 

Sargeon J. F.ckford, of the I2tli Regiment Native Infantry, will officiate as Su- 
perintending Surgeon at Allahabad, during Ihe absence oti leave of Superintending Sur- 
geon 'Tweedie, and whilst Superintending Surgeon Smith may remain in chaige of liie 
Cawnpore Circle of Medical Superintendence, or until further oideis. 

1 his order is to have effect from the Ist instant, the date on which Superintending 
Surgeon Tweedie quilted the Cawnpore Division. 

Quarter Master Sergeant George Black, of the Keniaoon Local Battalion, is ap- 
pointed Sergeant Major to that Corps, vice Grainger promoted to Sub- Conductor. 

I'be following Non-Coiiimissloiied OfRcers of ibe late Corps of Pioneers are 
appointed Quarter Master Ser(;eatils to the Corps specifled opposite to ibeir respective 
uaiiiee, and directed to proceed and join : 

Quarter Master. Sergeant William Oman to the 68th Regt. N. 1. at Myiipoorie, vice 
Rooney remanded to the European Regiment. 

Quarter Master Sergeant James Cooper to the R'.ai)gttrb Local Battalion, \ice 
Hawthorne deceased* 
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Qitai ter Master Sersf ant Koberl H OSS to the Hth Revt. N. I, at Chittagong, vke 
Bucliatiiiii appointed tp the riepartinent of Public Works. 

Qiiarier Master Sergeanr Cdwnid Kavanagh, now doing duty with the Nosserec 
Baituiioii, to the Keiiraouii Local Battalion vice Black appointed Seigeant Major, 

< The undermentioned Hospital Apprentices, who weie appointed in General Or* 
dei8 hy the Coiiiniaiider in Chief, of (he lOtb June 1830. lOth December 1831, and 27(b 
Jaiiuaiy )R.r3, having failed lo lepoit themselves to the Stipei iiitendint! Suigeoii within 
whose Ciicle ot supeiintPiideiiA; they are severally residing, are struck olf the List 
of Siihoidiiiate Medical Servants, from this date ; 

Geoige Fiancis Records, O'Brien, James Ellis, Chailes Olletiback, and 

John ilowe 

I lie following Individuals are appointed Hospital Apprentices, and directed to re- 
pot t tiiemselveb to the nearest Saperinten(li:iig Surgeon, who will direct ihein to do 
duly wicit tiie Hospital rti which their seivices may be most required, and Include 
tlieiii in their next Monthly Heiuriis. Such of the Apprentices as do not leport ibeu]« 
selves within three months from this date, will be struck off. 

Daniel Dutton, John Watkins, W. II. Byrne, John McClatcliey William Watson, 
Henn Freeinaii, ilt'iiry (jordoii, John Dunn, Wiiraui Dudley Sault, Robeit Collins, 
Geoige Myliie, John Overitt, John Augiisiiis Hyde Bachman, Samuel Valentine foy, 
John Bonner Haul), Thomas Snook, James Bowser, Hugh Callaghan, James Thompson, 
and Jailies Giddens. 

1h«' iindenneniioned Odicers have leave of absence : 

Iht Company 2<t Battalion Aiiitlery— l$t Lieutenant J. R. Keiell from lOtb Feb. 
to I9th Fell. 1835, fo visit Simla, ou medical certihcate. 

isi flegi. Light Cavaliy -Comet V. F. T. Turner, fiorii 2d March to let Jan. 1885, 
in exieiisioii, to rem.iin m the Hills, ou medical reiiincate. 

l-itli Ucgt N. I Lieutenant J. Reiiiingion, from I5tli March to I5lh May, in 
cxteii'ion, lo enable itiiii t<» lejoiii. 

6'4!Ii Ucgt N t. - Lieiuenaiit D Shaw, from 30lh November 1833 to 4th February, 
ill c\teii>ion, lo enable Inin to rejoni. 

7 'i<l Kcgt. N. i.— Eneigii G. H Rose, fiom 5th March to 5th April, lo visit the Pre- 
siden(.y,on medical ceitilicate, prepatatory to appl>ing (<m leave to proceed to Sea. 

*2^1) Uegr N.I-Sut«eouJ Hendeison, from I5lh Maich lo 31st Dec, 1835, (o 
visit the Hy iiialja MoiiuLtins, on medical ceriilicaie. 

SuboidiOiKe Medical Uepaitiiieiit - Apothecary c. Fox, from 29th November 1833 
lo 15tli June, Ki iciiiaiii ai the Piebideiicy, on medical ceri ideate, and to enable bini to 
rejoin ills Maje&ly's i6ih Foul at Cawiipoie. 


Head QuarterSt CalntlUt^ Wth Marche 1834. 

The Diiiapoic Div^ioii Older of ibe isi inslanl, directing the following removals 
of Native Doctors, is coiitiirned ; 

Piirsuad .Sing, Iroiii ihe dOih Regt. N. (. to the Nepaul Residency, lice Achutnbeet 
Sing, from tlic laiici to the foiiiier. 

Ihe tollowing leinovaU and postings of Medical Odicers will take place: 

Siiaceoii \V. 8. Ctiaiteis, M. D. (on ttirlough) fioiii the 2dth to the 40lh Regt. N, I. 

SiirgciMi R, Bull, VI. D. (new promotion; lo the 26th Re«t. N. I. 

Suii;eoii II. H. Wilson, (on furlough; from li»e 'iuih to Ihe 4Glh Regt. N. I. 

hill aeon J. Daltymple (hew promotion) to the ‘2U(h Kegl. N. I. 

Asbisiani huigeoii B. c Sully, M. O. (on luiiongh) from the 47th to the 8th Regf. 
N. 1. 

ASHi^iani Siiiiiroii T. Cleinifahaw, at present 111 Medical charge of the 47ih Regt. N« 
1., IS p<'i>ii d lo ili.ii t orps. 

i»iant Siiigenii J. Barber is posted to the 13th Regt. N. 1., and directed to join. 

ASM-Uini Sm g**on K, B. '"uiiiberiaiid, who whs appointed in Presidency Division 
Oideis of the 2'Jiii Sept last to the medical charge of the 34th Regt. N. L, is posted to 
that ( 01 ps. 

Ciibigii F. Adams is, at ins own request, removed from the 37tb to the 24tb Regf. N.l. 


ffead Quarterst Calcutta^ \2th March, 1334. 

The Meerut Divi!>ioii Order of the 25tli ^Itirno, direciing Assistant Surgeon J* 
Munas M. D., aitaciied to the Horse Artillery atMeeiut, to proceed to Agia, and do 
duty will! His Vlajesty^s 18th Light hlfaiilry, is confii ined. 

Ihe BciMrrs Division Older of the 3d lOBtant, diiectlng Assistant Surgeon G. C. 
Rankin, of ihe 38ih Regt. N. I , to receive medical charge of ihe Artillery at Secrole 
fioin Assistant Suigeuii Esdaile, appointed lo the civil btation of «Aziuighur, is coo- 
tiilbed. 
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The Sirhind Dtvision Order of the 27th ultimo, directing Quarter Master ^erseaiu 
William Oman, of the late Corps of Pioneers, to do duty wttb the 8tli ttegt. N. is 
coiitlrmed. 

A finropeani General Cout't Martial is to be assembled at Meerut at such time as 
the Major General Commanding the, fkivision may direct, fcr the trial of Veterinary 
Surgeon J* T. Hodgson, attached to the Hauper Stud, and such other prisoneis as may 
be byouslit hefoye it, . c 

The Major General will nominate the President and Members, and the Deputy Judge 
Advocate General of the Division wilt conduct the pioceedings. 

8iil) Conductor G. Giainger (new promotion) is posted to the Arsenal, Fott William, 
and diri'cted tn join without delay. « 

Tile undei mentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

' loth lleulinent Native Infantry— Captain i Swetenliam, from 15th January to 20tb 
February, in extension, to remain at Barrackpore, and enatde him to rejoin. 

Medical Department— Assistant Surgeon J. Wilkie, M. D., from 8th Match to 8lb 
April, U remain at the Presidency, on private affairs. 

Head Quarters^ Calcutta j \%th Marche 183d. 

The following P omoiions are made : 

48th Kegt. N l.-lemadar Emambitccns to be Subadar, and Havildar Suddhun to be 
Jemadar, from the 5th January 1831, vice Keerut Sing deceased. 

The utiderinentioiied ofllcers have leave of absence : i 

, dd Uegt. Light «. avaliy— Lieut. H. Marsh, from 15iii March to 15tb Dec. on medical 
certificate, to visit the Hill Piovinces North of Deyrah Diiooii. 

5th Kegt. Light Cavalry -C'apt. W. Buckley, from Uth Feb. to 1st Nov. on medical 
certificate, to visit Simla. 

20th Hegt. N. I. -'Bnsign A. B. Morris, from 19th Feb. to ]9tli Apiil, to remain 
at Bareilly, on medical certificate, 

28th Kegt. N. I.—Lient. Col. M. c, Webber, from 15th Feb. to l.'illi Dee., to visit 
Simla, and its vicinity, on medical certificate. 

84th Kegt. N. I. — Lieut. C. H. Burt, from Ist April to Ist Ang. to visit the" Piesi- 
deucy for the purpose of appearing before the College of Examineis. 

69ih Regt. N. I. — Ensign J Clarke, from Sib March to 5th Jan. 1834, to visit 
Simla, on aeconiit of his health. 

Brigade Staff— Capi. rt. Hay, Major of Brigade, Rohilcuiid, fiorn nth March to 
15th Nov. on medical certilicate, for the purpose of visiting the Hill Piovinces in the 
viciiiitv of Miissoorie. 

Brigade Staff— Bievet Major P-. A. Campbell, Major of Brigade, Meerut, fiom 
15th March to I5tb Nov. on medical certificate, to visit the Hill Provinces North of 
Deyrah Dhoon. 

4tii Troop Ist Brigade Hoise Artillery— 2d-Lieiit. A. Broome, from 1st Match to 1st 
Dec., on medical certilicate, to visii the HIIU North of Dejrah. 

Ist Kegt. Light ravaliy— Capt. G. K. Cronimehii, fium Ist March to 30tb Nov. to 
visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

f^valry— Stiperiiuiiierary Comet R, Harvey, (doing duty with Ist Light Cavalry,) 
from 5tb April to 5th Oct. to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

The Major General Commanding the Forces is pleased to make the following ap- 
pointment : 

fi8th Regt. N'. 1.— Lieut. N. A. Parker to be Adjutant, vice Lumsdaine appointed 
Aid de-Camp to Brigadier General W. Richards, c. n. 

iTbe undermen Honed Ofbceis have leave of absence ; 

list Uegt, N. I. — Lieut. Interpreter and Quarter Master Y. 'Lamb, from Ist March 
to l5th May, in extension, for the purpose of joining hU corps at Neeiiiucli. 

16lh Regt. N. I.— Ensign G. il. Davidson, from llib Feb. to lltli Apiil, to remain 
at Diiiapore, on private affairs. 

Bead-Quarters t Calcutta, Wth March, 1934. 

The undermentioned ofbceis have leave of absence : 

> 88(b Regt. Nj I.— Lieut. T. L. Rgertoti. fiom 13tb March to 13th March 1835, to 
visit the Hills West of the Jumii.i, on medical certificate. 

Ist Brigade Horse Artillery— Assistant Surgeon W B. VVabson, from lai April to 
Ist November, lo visit the Hills North of .Deyrah, on medical certificate. 

7th Regt. Light Cavalry- Lieut. D. Wiggens, from 1st Match to Ist June, iu ex- 
tension, to remain at the Presidency, 'on pi ivate affairs. 

8ib Regt. Light Cavalry- Majoi F. J. Spiller, fiom 15tti Jan. to I5tb July, to visit 
•tbe^Presidency, on private affairs. 
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!»l Reut. N, f.— rapt. H* H. MUts, from iSlh to 1st Sept, to visit the Presi- 
deiics . on nifdirai certiricnte, prepaiatory to applyin*: for ftirlousth. 

31»t Hett. V. i.-Lieur. W, Menzies. from 24(1 March to 22d May, to visit Berham- 
pore, on piivaie aRairs. * 

63d Rent. N. 1. - ( apt. J. B. Smith, from 7th Ap ii to 7tb AugiMt, to visit Beihaui* 
pore, oil private al^aLr^, pievious to rejoining his corps. 

Head QuaAerXt Calcafta^ \5tk Marche 1834. 

The Major General in Cominaiid ot the Forces, with the sanction of Government, 
is pleased to Eraiit to the Native Army the indulgence of leave of absence, from the 
Ist proximo, under the following restriciioiis and linliiations. Wheie cliciiihstaiices 
may pievent this indiilitence from being granted to the full extent authorised, a report 
is to he made to Head'Qiiarteis. 

To the Troops stationed iu Arracan and Assam, at Dacca and Chittagtnig, leave is 
granted to the extent of 4 Native Officers and 24 Non-Commissioned ofhceis per Itegi- 
meiit, and 15 Privates per troop or company; — to cease, on the 1st January lH35, 

I'o all oi her Corps in the Presidency Division, except those enumerated above, to 
Corps ill the Sangoi Division, in the Malwa, Meywar and Rajpootana Field Fotces, and 
in the Snhind Division, leave is granted to the same number to cease on the 15th 
N (\emh*'r nSvt. ' 

lo the Hill Coip-. 8t;iiioned at Suhaihoo, Deyrah, and In Kemaoon, leave Is to be 
granted to the same inimber to cease on the 15th December next. 

To the Troops of the Line stationed in Kemaoon, leave is to be granted to the 
same tiumber, from the I5tli Octohet iu\t to the 1.5th April 1835. 

To the r'orps r-tatioiied in the Dinapore, Benares and Cawnpore Divisions, al 
Allah.«had, and in the Meerut Division, (excepting Kemaoon) leave is granted to 3 
Native Olhcers and 16 Non Commissioned Officers per Regiment, and 10 Piivates per 
troop or coiiipnri), until the 15(h October next. 

Coinnianoiiig Officets will be catetui that leave is granted with strict regard to 
prioiity of claims, and will limit (be tune granted to individuals, with leference to the 
distance of their homes, uiid the natiiie of their business, so as to allow as toll a parti- 
(ipatioiias p<>S‘ iidr in the indulgence. 

OiflCMs and nivri v<»ing on fuiU)ni:h are to he reminded of the penalties attached 
t<' the ovei.siaiiiig <«f their leave, a*- weil as (he iieoesSit) of giving notice to their Regi> 
meiiis. It SK'kiiess should detum them at ttieii homes. 

I lie (ieiieial Ordei of the 2Mli April 1810, containing precautionary directions 
lo Native I loops when iiavelling to or fioiii llieii Itegimeiits, is to be partinilarly ex* 
plained to iIj«‘ otiK'ers and men ofeveiy llegiment nrevmus to their dep.trtiire on leave. 

I he .m. ii'ooi of (^oiiiiianding tifliceis is diiected to General Ordeis of the I9ih 
ii'tMio, ie!'iiliitii);> the mode of giaiititig the leave now autboi laed, as regards Non Covo- 
nii sioiied ‘)fl cr*!^. 

Iherawif)-.e Di^i-ioii Oidei of the 2d instant, diiectiiig, on the arrival of the 47th 
Beiit at .Se<ro .i. As'^ut burgeon A. Keir. M. D , now in mediral charge of the troops 
at that station, topioceed to Fiutrhghnr, and take iriedi(;al cba>ge of the Isl N. L, during 
the ah.‘ience on leave of !8iirgeon J. S. Toke, la conflirhed. 

> he Presidency Division Order of the igth instant, appointing Lieut. J, J, 
Gianl*jFof Ills Majesty'.*' SHih Regt. of Foot, to officiaie as Deputy Judge ddt^ate, 
aiiii conduct the pMiceediuiis on the. trial of Piivates Bernard Coyle and l^trick 
Pi eiidei gia.st, of His Mafesiy's .38th i ujut. Is conflrtiied. 

I lie leave of absence, for thiee months, giaiited to Lieut, and Adjutant O \V. 
Fp.tii of ilie.5.3d Uegf. N. I., in General Orders of the 20(h Nov. 1833, is to commence 
from the 23(11 .tan. la.i , in'-i» ad of the riate therein specilied. 

I he seiviccs of Hospital Apprentice John Linton being no longer required at the 
Lunatic Asylum, 1 c is diiected to jolii and do rtiity in (he General Hospital. 

8iibartar Jyiiriiir Sing, of ilir 58(h Reel. N. I , having been pronounced tin Hi for 
further set vice h> a Special Invaliding Coiiiinillee, is to he transferred to the Pension 
Estahlislimetit from the let proxinio. 

Qfiartei Master Scmeanl TV illiain Henry rrulchfleld, of the 36lh N. I., having 
been ledured to the ranks by the .Seiiieiice of a Coint Martial, is remanded to the 
Regt. of Ariilleiy as a Gunner, and diiected to rejoin (he 3d company of the Jsi baita. 
lion at Mliow. 

Sergeant George Allsop, of the late Corps of Pioneers, now doing duly with the 
36tli Native Infantiy, is appointed jQuarter Master sergeant to that Regiment, vice 
Ciuti hfield; 

Quarter Master Sergeant James Gray, of the 30ih Regt N I. is removed to the 
Kamaoon Local Battalion, vice Kavaiia*,;!!, who is transferred from the iatUr to the 
former. 

The following promotions are made : t 

2d Regt. N I. -Jemadar Sheich Hutgun to he Suhadar, from the 16iii February 
1834, vice Clieeruiijee oustee deceased. 
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HaviMar Andiii Sing to be Jemadai, from the IGth Feb. 1834, vice Slieick Hingii)} 
proiiiuied. ,, 

Mohui Sing, Suwar, of ibe 4th Local Horse, having been examined t>y a Special 
Medical ('oiiiiiiitiel*, and reported iintit for luither service,, is to be tiaiisfeiied lu the 
peiihioii Eslablishnietu from the 1st pruxliiio. 

'I he iiiidermeiitioiied OHicers have leave of absence : 

.35ih itegt N. I.— Surgeon J. M. Todd, from tsl Aprilfln 1st August, in extension, to 
proceed on the river, and eveiiiiially to Cherra Ponjee, on medical ceitidcate. 

t)Dth Kegt. N. 1. - Ensign C. I. Hanison, from l‘2ib Maich to igtb tiiz* to reinaMi 
at the piesideiicy, r>r the purpose of appealing before the College Examiners. 

Head-Quarter St Valcuttut \7th Marche 1834. 

With reference to Cjoveriiment General Orders No. 170 f>f the ‘2Bth Novembei, 
and tjeiierai Ordcis by the Coiiimaiider in Chief of the 2d Dec. last, the following ab- 
htiact of ihe liansfers of the Native Commissioned, Nuii-Coinniissioned orlicers, and 
rnvales <*t the laie Pioneei Corps, b pMbli5hed lor th«» information «>f all conc^riird • 
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ot the Line at and above AHahaiud. aie diiected to apply to the Gene al Ortic'r^Coni- 
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arid Rajpontana^Ficld Foiccs, for the iraiistei ol men to rill vacancies that may occur 
in ^lose gradea. 
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Tfead Quarters^ Calcutta^ IP/A Marche ie34. 

The ArCillPiv Division Order isiived on the 1st initaiit hy Major 0. R. Otnvan, 
tippointin^ %rl riem. A. Hiush, of the 4ih Troop 3d Bii^ade. to net as Adjiitant to 
ihe ‘Vlp)wai Division of Aittllery, dining the absence on leave of Lieut. Wilson, is 
condi tiled. 

The Major General in Cotiimand of the Foices is pleased to make the following 
appniiitmenis : 

3:iih Regt. N. 1. Lient D 4)ownes to be Adjutant, vice Laurence proceeded on 
fui loiuh. 

63d Hegt, N. 1.— Lieut. W M. Ramsay to be Inteipreter and Quarter Master 

The M.i|or (ieiieial in Cnmtnand of the Forres is pleased to ipake the following 
removals and posiiugsiu the Medical Deparlineiit: 

Siiri’enii I' p: Dempster, from the 63d l« the 50lh Rest. N I. at Buriackporc. 

SiiisiMMi G. Ansus (on fiitloiigh) to the 31th Rest N. 1. 

Assistant Surseon A, Bryce, M. D., ftom the 5i)th Rest. N. I. to the 8d Troop Ist 
Bjigade Hoisc Aiiilleiyat Dtim Diitn, vice Rait. 

As^ivt Snrs. J Menzies (on fuilonsb) to the 2d Ucff. N. i, 

A'ssist. Surg. fl Donaldson, M. D., (on fintoiisii) to the i.'^ih Regl. N. I. 

A. Ms*, sms. F. Ftirnell (on fuiloiigii) to the l7th Rest, N. 1. 

^iirg. R. Fuiiarton, M D., (<*ri forlotish) t«> the 20th Regt N. I. 

Assist, Sur". A rhoiiipson («iii fiiiloiish) to the 21st Rest N. 1. 

Assist. Sors r. R. Mandyside, M. D., (on fiiiloiisb; to the ^Ptli Rest. N. I 

r ondiictor I . Martin of the fiiv.ilid Pension Estahiishment, Is permitted to reside 
and draw his stipend at Monghyr. 

Sopeintimeiary F.nsisn C. S. Salmon is. at his own request, directed to join and do 
duty iviih the 31th Regt. N. I. at Baitarkpore. 

Gniiner Mathew Hemsworth, lahoratoiy man in the Expense Magazine, is 
promoted to the rank of Sergeant. 

Gunnel Robert Ross, iahoiatory man in th^ rawnpoie Magazine, is promoted to 
the rank of Seiceant. 

The undermentioned OtHrers have leave of ahsenee : 

isth Regi. N. I.— .Surg. H. F. Hough, fioui 2Uli March to 1st June to remain at the 
Presidenev, on piivate afT.iirs, 

2(>ih Rest. N I.— Fnsisn C. Rattray, fiom 20ili Feb. to .’JOih Maicli, to irmain 
alBaieilly on private atTaits. 

dOt’i Rest. N. 1. — Lieut. 'I\. Riddell, fioiii ]5tli April to 15th August, to visit 
Bareilly on private .ttfair^*. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, IP/A March, 18.34. 

It having been recently hiought to the notice of the Major Geneial in Command 
of the Foices that certain Odicers romniaiirliiig Corps, whieli moved ni the course 
of the pieseiit relief, tailed to comply wuh the Geneial (lidei of the 2.5lh Nov. I HOP, 
and to report to the (leneial ORicer Com man ding the Divisicm to ivhidi they were 
proceeding, the date of their depai t«iie from their old as well as theii weekly 

progress, the Major General is pleaired ro'call the atteniion of ofllceis to tins order, 
and ro' enjoin a mote strict ohseivance of its piovisions in tmuie, 

Major D llairioiPs Keginiental Older Mf the Ist lusiaiit, appoiiiiiug Cornet A. 
Hall to act ns Ad|ii(aiit to the 5ih L. C., vice Lieut. H. M. Blaii perrniited to resign the 
acting appointment, and during the absence on lp.ive of Lient. A. Wbeatly, ih confirmed. 

The Majoi Geneial Commanding the Foices is pleased to make the following ap- 
poinlment : 

.Ith Re^t. L. C. Cornet C. M, riascoyiie to be Interpreter and Quarter Master, 
from tile iiiHt.iih', vice Lieut. Bolt iMTiniiled to lesign the appointment. 

AA.vi.st Anoiheraiy John Maishail i.n leniovriJ from His Majesty's 49lli Regt. of 
Foot, and appointed to liie Dispensary in the Gatusonof Fort William. 

Assist Apotheraiy Samuel Slatei is uppotuted to the Hospital of His Majesty's 
40th Foot, vice Mai shall. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 7,Uh March, 18.34 

Major J. Dunlop’s Regimental Order of the 27th ultimo, appointing Ensign R. Shaw 
to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master lu the 23d Native Infanliy, vice Flail pro. 
inoied, 18 conflrined ai a temporary arrangemeat. 

I lie Major General ill Command of the Foices is pleased to make the following 
appointment ; 

6tli Hegf. Light Cavalry.— Cornet W. J. P.. Boys to he Interpreter and Quarter 
Master, vice Lieutenant Barton, who has been permitted to resign the appoiiilineui. 
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Tbp iind^tmfntiOaed Officer li.is leave of absence : 

Medicnl Department— Assistant $urgeoii A. Gilmore, M. D., (late In medical cliaree 
of (he lUmsiirh Batulion,) from 7ili March to 7tb Mav, *to vibil the t'lesideiic)-, on 
medical ceit((lca(e» preparatory to applying for furlough. 


% Head Quarters, Valcutta, 21.ff March, I8:t4, 

The KHtnnul Station Orders of the IQth instant, direV'tin" ail Ueports of the station 
to be made to Lieiittnant riolonel T O. Menarr, of the 10th Hvgt. Lmht c’axalry, rtmitii! 
Major OerieiH) Sir J. tv. Adams’ absence on a tom of inspeciioii, and appointin» 
l.ieiiienHiit It. Camiey, Interpieiei and Quarter Master of the lOtli iteginient Littht Caval- 
I}, to officiate ns Stdiioii Staff, are contiimed, 

Snb.Lieiitenanr and Depiitv romiiiKssary P. Allen, of the Ordnance Department, 
isdirecled to Join the Maitazine at Allahabad, to ivhich he stands posted. 

I’he undermentioned officer has leave of absence : 

7ih Itegiment Light (^avalry— Lieutenant C. Ekins, fiom Itltb Jaiiiiaiy to i3tb May, 
to visit the Presidency, on medical certificate. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta ^ ild March, 1834. 

The Neemuch Station Order of die Ist instant, appointing Lieut, and Adjutant H. 
W. Burl, of the 4dfh Begt. N I., to act as Majoi of Biigade to the Merwar Field Force, 
until the arrival of Lient. Hamiitoii aopoinied to ofliriate,.vice Dawkiiio. is coitdiiiifd. 

r^ol. J. Robertson’s Reginiental Order of the isf iiistant, apiiotiitiui' Ensign J, F. 
Erskiiie to act as Adjutant to the 46th N. I,, vice Port. ,ii confiriiied. 

The leave of absence, for ten months, granted in (feiieral Oidere of the !3ih 
instant, to Lieut. ^'.oL m. c. Webber, of the *i8(h Re«t, N, 1 , is ti> «« considered as 
having commenced on (he 4th instant, instead of the tsili ultimo. 

Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker, of (he Invalid Establishment is appointed to the Com- 
mand of the European Invalids at chntrar, and directed to join. 

This cancels the appointment to that sitiiaiton of Lieut. Col. C. H. Lloyd, atmoiiiic- 
ed ill General Oiders of the lat ultimo. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to make the folluniiis 
appointment : 

2d Regt. eight Cavalry,— Cornet J, S, G. Ryley to be Adjutant, vice Lieut. 
Lawrence, who has been permitted to resieii the appointnieni. 

Lieutenant A. Tucker, of (he 9th Regitnent Light cavaliy, is permitted, at hisouu 
request, to resign the appointment of fnteipreter and Quarter Master of ihe ('nips 

Ensign J 8. Davidson, qf (he 72(1 Kegt. N. I. having been declared by the foliege 
Examiners to be qualified for the- duties of Interpreter, is exempted fioui fuitber 
examination in (he native languages. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of ahseiiee: 

General Staff— Biigadier K. Patton, c. b., Comnianding in Oude, fioin 15th March 
to 15(b November, to proceed to Almorab, on m<‘riical ceriilicate. 

IsLBattalionArtiliery.— ist Lieutenant A. Cardew, from 2dth Match to 25th April, to 
visit Arrah, on private affairs. 

5th Begimeat L. r.— Assistant Surgeon A. Cifghton, M. D., from Slat March to 
3<Hh September, to visit the Presidency, on medical certificate. 

loth Feet. N. 'f.— Ensign C. J. Richards, from llth February to lltb Ifaj, to 
retnialn at Khtoak Phyoo, In Arracan.on pi ivate affairs. 

6Uta Regt. N. 1.— Captain the H<m'ble W. Hamilton, from 17ih March to 17th 
September, to remain at the Presidency, on piivate affairs. 

Hill Rangers— Assist. Surgeon W. B. Webster, fiuui 31st Match to 20th Apiil, in 
gxteiisioo, to enable him to rejoin bis corps. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 25fA March, 1834. 

To enable Commanding Officers to judge of the expediency of antboiizing ad- 
vances of pay, which are occasionally ipplied for, on account of small Guaids and 
Escorts umler the Command of Native Commissioned and Non-Cominissioned Officets. 
the Major General iapUtpsed to direct; that the date to which the men, are paid, shall 
invariably be Inserted in the Command c«rtiflcales. 

The Benares Division Order of the llth instant, appointing Assistant jSingenn J. 
Barber, of the 12tb Regiment Native Infantry, to officiate as Assisiaiu Garrison Sur- 
geon at Cbnnar, Is coeflraieit. 

•The Benares Division Order of the 15th instant, appointing Assistant .steward 
James Parnell to* proceed to rherra Poonjee with a party of sick men friim the Jst 
company Ist battalion of Artillery, Is confirmed. 
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The Dhtrirt Order by Brigadier W. Bnrgbi under date the 15tb instant, appointing 
r'aptaiti S. L. Ihorntnii, of the 13th Native Infantry, to act as Major of Brigade to the 
Troops seiving in Kobilcuad, dating the absence on leave of Brigade Major Hay, is 
confi lined. 

The Agra (lariison Older of the 15th instant, aupoiiiting Assistant Surgeon J. Mur- 
ray, M. D , doing duty with his Majesty's 13th Ligut Infantry, to the medical charge 
of tlip 'isih Kegiment Native Infantry, consequent on the depaiture of Surgeon J. Hen- 
der-on, on leavo, is ron Armed. 

Sergeant Paiiick rieming, lahoratory man in the Rajpootanah Magazine, is appointed 
Park Seigeant, \ice Crawford deceased* 

llte undeimeiitioned Ofliceis have leave of absence; 

2d Regiment l.iglit (Vaxalry— Lieuteiiaiit Colonel A* Duffin, from 13th February to 
15th March, to enable bim to join bis Regiment. 

29(b Kegt. N. 1.- Lieut ii, W. Willtauis from 15tb April to 15th August, to fisii 
Dinapore,on medical cciiiticate. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, %tth March, 1831. 

The Major General in rorntiinnd of the Forces is pleased to appoint Colonel H. 
Thoiiisitii, ot the tiib Regt. Light Cavalry, to the Command of the Tioops in Oude, 
during the ahsence on leave of Brigadier Patton, C. B. or until further orders. 

Pensioned Diurnmer Bucksey, who was transferred to the Invalid Pension Rsta- 
lilisliment 111 General Orders ofthe 2Kth December 11^80, is permitted, with the sanction 
of Goveinmeiit, to reside and receive his stipend at Diiiapore, instead of Moiigbyr. 

The undermentioned OITicers have leave of absence : 

Gener.il S>att— Major General Sir J. \V. Adams, K. C. B., Comg. Sirhind Division, 
from 15th April to Sd May, to visit Simla, on private ad'atrs. 

17ih Kegt. N. 1 -^Riisign J. 8. D. rullocb, from 2tst March to fist May, to remain 
at the Presidency, on urgent private atfairs. 

.52d Hegt. N. I -Captain F Auberjonois, from 15ih March to 15th March 1835, to 
visit the Hill Provinces ill the vicinity of Simla, on medical certificate. 


Head^Quarters, Calcutta, 27th March, 1H34. 

William Henry Ewart and Henry Coles are appointed Hospital Apprentices, to 
fill vacancies in the Sulxoduiate Medical Department, occasioned by the death of Appren- 
tice Henry Gordon and the lesignation of Acting Assistant Apothecary J. W. Liutoii. 

Erratom. -In General Orders of the 19th instant, removing Assistant Apotbe* 
fary J. Mar.shall from H. M’s 19th Foot, for “ appointed to the Dispensary in the 
Garti.soii of Toit William,” read ” appointed to the General llospitaLP The Order 
Books to be coi reeled accordingly. 

Hehd^ Quarters, Calcutta, 2df/* March, 1834. 

On the styrival atCawnpore ofthe Detachment of Artillery Drafts tinder the com- 
mand of Lieutenant C. E- Mills, Assistant Surgeon J. H. Dallas, M. D., now in medical 
charge of the party, wilt proceed to Saugoi, and do duty under the Superintending > 
Surgeon of that division. 

Bombardier Harry Stanley, who was appointed an Assistant Overseer in the Depart- 
meiit of Public Works, in Goveruoient General Orders No. 156, of the Slit Oct. last, 
Is promoted to Sergeant. 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence ; 

aitliHegt. N I.-Ensign E. Blenktiisop, from 24tb March to 30tb June, to visit 
Balasore, on medical certidcate. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 3l5f March, 1884. 

The Meerut Divisli.n Order of the 20tli instant, appointing Capt. J. Hewett, of tbe 
52fl Kegt. N. [., to act as Major of Brigade to the Troops at Meerut, during the absence oB 
leave of* Brigade Major Campbell, or until further orders, is confirmed. 

The leave of absence granted in General Orders of the 25tb ultimo to Lieut. J. C. 
Lumsdaine, Aide de-Camp to Brigadier General W. Richards, C* B„ Commanding tbo 
Dinaport Divliloo, Is cancelled at bis own rtqaesU 
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.^^Tsipant PitrirK Harrington, of the Arsenal, Fert WIHiaiD, having been examineA 
anA |Monw()ii(;(.‘d iiiitU lor fiiitlier active diit) by a Special Medical Coiiimlttee, is to 
bf “ nt »o |o)n IliJ* (;airi^oM roinpanleH at Chuiiar. * 

i h»' Maji-r III ''‘iMniiiaiid ot Hie Forces is pleased, with the sanction of 

Oov. • ijiiiftii fit assign r.iiik to Hie iiiid(‘riiii*iiHoned ^ alive Doctors, eriucaied ar the 
Native In.MiiiiMitn, liom Hie dates specifled opposite to their lespective names : 

llrftMie. «iiH';h, ‘iTlh May IH2fi 

Hoftdiu ijukii*>h I7th Aii'^ust itrgd. 

Baeiiti Siti^li and liosaui itiikluh arc diiected to do duly under the Superintending 
Surgeoh at SHliJior. 

I he iiiideitiieuHotieil PiipiU from the Native Medic<il Institution liavirig been 
fxainnit'd hi the Medical B«i.iid, and found qii.iiitipd, ate adiiiilled into the Seivice 
ai Natii*' iiof tMis, fioin Ilie'iHth February last, and disposed of as lotlow ; 

rbi>aiey tall, to do duty under the orders of the Siipeiiuteiidiug Surgeon at 

Dinapoie, 

Shaikh Ilajiie Bukhsh, to the establishment emploied under Kiisign Nicolson, 
PiiiMi|ial AsH.Haiit to tlie tiovernor iieiitraFn Agion at Ha/aifebaiigh. 

Miaikh Ahinud Alee, to do duty under the oiders of the Supennteudiiig Siugeon 
at Cawiipore. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

J. K. LDMLEY, Colonel, Adjt, Genl. of the Army. 



GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS, ^c. 

ORDEK BY THE HONORABLE THE VrE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL* 
Judicial and Ruvenuk Dkpabtm bnt, thk 7th April. 1834. s 

The Honoiable the Vice Preiideiit in Council is pteaaed to inuke the following 
appotiitmeiits : 

Mr. H. s. Raveiishaw, Absistant nnder the Coiiiniissioner of Revenue aud Circuit 
of the ^6t or Meerut Division. 

Ml. S. J. Beecher^ ditto ditto of the lUh or Patna Division. 

Mr. H. M. Elliott to officiate as a Deputy Collector iii^Mterut. , , 

The Older of ihe Comiiiibsioner of the Idth or Allipoie Division, dated the 5tli 
instant, diiectini; Mr. A. F. Donnelly to resume charge of ihe office of Mauistiaie of the 
24-Peigiinnahs and Superiuteudeiit of the Allipure Jail, until further oidets, has been 
upprovpd. 

The tollowing officers have obtained leave of absence from their statioiiR : 

Ml. J. A. Pringle, Civit and Seshioii Judge of Mooisliedahad, to visi* the PresU 
deucy, on medical ceitifiCatc, preparatory to applying for leave to proceed to nr. i Mr, 
W. M. Dll 0111 , Assistant under the Coinmihsioner of the Moorhhedabad Division, has 
been diiecied to receive charge from Mr. Pringle of the current duties of the Civil 
and Session Judge’s office. 

Mr W. P. okeden, Magistrate and Collector of Ihe Soutbem Division or Morada* 
bad, for*i5 days, on piivaie aflaiis, in extension of the leave gi anted lo him on the ‘JStli 
Jaiiuaiy last. 

Mr w. St. Q. Quintin, Head Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector u# Sanui, 
for 3 months, on piivute afliiiis, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 3ist 
uliuno. 

Mr W. F. Thompson, officiating Joint Magistrate and Deputy r’oilector of Hur- 
riaiiaii. tor afoitnight, on private affaiis, Inextenbion ot the leave granted to him on 
the loth Feb. last. 

14th April* 1881. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their st-itioris: 

Ml. R. Walpole, a Judge of the Couits of Suddei Dewaniiy and Nizamut Adawint 
at the Piesideiicy, lor eighteen months, on medical certificate, to pioceed to ib« Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Mr. H. Wallers, Commissioner pf Revenue and Circuit of the Ifilli or ChiUagoiig 
Uivi{,ioii,and Commissioner of Arracau, for six weeks, on medical ceiiincdlc. Mi. J. 
J. Harvey has been appointed to officiate as Comuiissloncr during the absence of 
Mr. Walters, and Mr, G. A. C. Plowden lo officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Chiiiagoiig duiing Mr, Harvey's employment as Coiiimis-toner. 

The Older of Mr. G. Stockwell, Coinmissioiier of the 4th or Moradabad Division, 
ditecting Mr. R. K. Clarke to officiate as Collector and Magistrate of the Southern 
Division of Moradabad, until the letuin of Mr. Okeden, has been approved. 

21st April, 1834, 

I he Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 
appoiiiuoeiits : 

Mr. W. Cowell to officiate as an additional Judge of Zillah Bareilly. 

Mr. A Smelt to officiate as Civil aud Session Judge of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of Moorshedabad. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mr. D. Pringle, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Oollector of tbF Central Division of 
Cuttack, for a fortnight, on pi ivaie affiiirs, in extension of the leave giaiited to him 
by the Commissioner on the 17th nltimu. ^ 

Mr, c, C. Jackson, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Moorshedabad, for a 
fortnight, on private aflfairs, in addition to the lime allowed to join bis statloii. 

28th April, 1834. 

The following officers have leave of absence from their stations: 

Mr. N. J. Halbed, Special Commissioner under Regulation III., 1638, and officiat- 
ing Judge of the Sudder Dewaniiy and Niaaiiiut Adawliit at the Presidency, for 18 
months, on medical ceitiflcate, to proceed to the Cape of Gowd Hope. 

Mr. C. Smith. additiouHl Judge of Chittagong, for dweekn, on medical certificate 

Mr. J. A. Piingle, Civil and Session Judge of Moorshedabad, for 18 mouths, on 
medical certiticate, to proceed to ihe Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. H. Walteis, Commissioner of Revenue ano Ciirtiit of the ICib or Chittagong 
Division, and Commissiotier of Airakan, for 18 mouths, uu medical cerillicate, lo 
proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
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Mr. W. H. Martin* Joint Maciatratp and Deputy Collector of Fnrreedpore, for? 
niontlis, on uiediial certincatc. ihe roinniissioner of the 15th or Dacca Di\isiou will 
make ananaemeiits for lelievinK Mr. Martin. 

Kean, M. !>.. Ahhistaiit Surgeon, attached to the civil station of Moorsbe- 
dabad, foi lu days, on piivate ulTiiirs. 

C^MACSWEEN, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort AViliiam, General Department, 3lat tSTARCH, 1834 

Mr. <;. H. Smith appointed to ofliciate in charge of the Cubtoujs in the N(Atheru 
Dooab and Delhi Divi£iun. 

7th' April, 1834. ^ 

Mr. W. Bracken, head Assistant to the Collector of Calcutta Customs, has obtained 
an extension of lite leave granted to him under the oidt'rs of Government of the ‘ilst 
Jatifiaiy last, fur a period of ten days 

Mr Edward Stirling is permitted to proceed to Europe on fiirloiigli 

Mr F. A. Dalryrnpie emhaiked on sick ceitideate, for Europe, on boaid thepiivate 
ship' Hindoxtan. The vessel was left by the pilot at sea on the 2d instant. 

Ml. Hiillivaii J BVecher having passed an examination on the 1st instant, and 
helng reiiorted qualified for the public service by proficiency in two of the Native 
languages, the orders which were issued on the 24th February last for that geiitieinau*s 
return to Emopeare revoked. 

Mr. H. S. Havenshaw. Writer, is reported qualified fur the public seivice by pro- 
ficiency III two of the Native languages. 

14th April, 1834. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government of 
the 7th instant, to Mr. W. Bracken, Head Assistant to the Collector of tjoveriiment 
rustoiiiB at CalciiMa, for a period of ten days, has been cancelled at his request from 
the 7th instant, the date on which he resumed charge of his ofiice. 

38th April, 1831. 

Mr. c c. Jackson is appointed to officiate as Collector of Goveinment Customs at 
Moorsliedaitad, uniil tuither orders. 

Mr. Eiiwaid Stirling embarked on furlough for Europe on hoard the steamer 
Forbes, The vessel was left by the pilot at sea on the lOih instant. 

H. T. PIIIN8EP, Sccy. to Govt. 


Fort William, Political Department, 3d April, 1834. 

Captain D Biuce resumed command of the Palace Guards at Delhi on the lOlh 
March. 

Assist Surgeon Spry, Civil Surgeon at Hatta, permitted to proceed to the Presi- 
dency for the purpose of applying for leave to proceed to sea on account of ill health. 

10th April, 18S4. 

Cornet J, D. Macriaghten received charge of the Harowtee Agency from Mr. Wil- 
kinson on the bth March, 1834. 

2lTa Afrit . 1834. 

Mr. John Bax received charge of the Residency at Indoor from Captain Robinson 
on the 8ih instant. 

(Ml the 3(1 instant Major Edward John Honywood was appointed Superintendant of 
the Myaour Princes, in succession to Major Caldwell proceeded to Europe. 

C. E. 1 REVELYAN, Depy. Secy, to the Govt. 


Fort William, Law Department, 28th April, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochrane. Standing Counsel to the Hon’ble Company, is permitted to 
proceed to the Sand Heads, and to be absent from his office for thiee weeks, from the 
37 th inataiit, for the benefit of bis health. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fort Wiluam, EcctESiASTicAt Department, 7th Apair., 1834. 

The Reverend T. E. Alien, District Chaplain at Hazareebaugh, has obtained an ex- 
tension of the leave granted to him under the orders of Government of the 10th ulti- 
mo, for a furUier period of one montii. 

« 2Sth April, 1834. 

The Re^verend T, E. Alien, District Chaplain at Hazareebaugh, who, under the 
ordfrs of the 7 lh Instant, obtained an extension ofieave for a further period of one 
moRtllj reported his arrival at Hazareebaugh on the 2 ist instant. 

, H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 
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GENERA L ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort Wili.mm, 3o April, 1834. 

No 8.*; of 1831.— The Iloii’blS the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the follow lUit AppiiiiitineiUs : 

Assistant Suigeon Uohett Barclay Duncan to the Medical dutit' 3 ,of the Civil Station 
of Aiiia. 

Assistant Surgeon James Esdaile, M.D., to the Medical duties of the Civil Station 
of A/iniuhnr 

Assistant surgeon Henry Taylor to the Medical duties of the Ci\il Station of Myn- 
pooipp, retaining bis present charge. 

'I’he following teinpoiaiy Appointments are confitmed ; 

Lieutenant John Fordyce, of Aitillery, and I ientenant Janies Nathaniel Rind, of 
the 3Ttli Rpgt N 1, as Assistant Revenue Surveyors. 

Major Edward John Hoiijwood, of the 7th Rcgt. I ight Cavalry, as ^iiperlntendatii 
of the Mysore Princes, in succession to Major Caldwell, pioceeded to Riuope. 

Lieutenant Charles Dighy Dawkins, of the Snd Regr. I.lght Cavalry in Command of 
the fiovernor General'b Body Guard, vice Major Honywood. 

Lieutenant John Hamilton, of the 9th Regt. Light Cavalry, as a Major of Brigade 
on the Kstahlibhrnent, vice Lieutenant Dawkins. 

I he Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following temporary Ap- 
poiiiimeiits : 

Captain Charles Coventry, of the 32d Rect. N. I., to olTlciate as Deputy Pay Master 
at Nusseerahad, vice Captain J. Fagan, promoted to a Regiineniai Majoiity. 

Assistant Surgeon WilUaiii Brook O’Shaiiglinessv, M- D., to otliciate in Medical 
Chaige of the Civil Station of Gyah, niitil fiiither Ortipis, 

1 he following Piomutiun and Arrangement are made by the Vice President in 
Council : 

TtUh Regt. N. I.— Supernumerary Lieut. Douglas Triiscott Caddy is brought on the 
effective strength of the Regiment, from the 15lh December, 183J, vice Lieut. J Ro- 
bertson deceased. 

Ensign Fiancis Jeffreys to he Lieut, from the I3tb March, 1834, vice Lieut, and 
Brevet Captain the Hon’hle P. C, Sinclair deceased. 

The undermentioned Officer is brought on the effective strength of the Infantry 
on this Establishment, from the date expiessed opposite to his name : 

Infantiy.— Ensign (ieorge Thomas Hamilton, from the 27th February, 1831, in 
succession to Lieut. C. Cook tiaiisferied to the Invalid Establishment. 

Subadar Mirza Muiiower Beg, of the Mil Uogt, Light Cavalry, is promoted to the 
rank of Suhadar Major in that Regt. from the 17th ultimo, vice Buedun Khan deceased* 


3d April, 1834. 

No. 88 of 18.34.— The Troop of Horse Artillery at Dnni Dnm being considered as 
perrnaiicnih attached to the station, the sepai ate Bazar F.stablishinent of one Muttsnddee 
and one Wcigbman, hitherto drawn for it, in conformity with Geiieial Orders No. 40, 
of the 24th Feb, 1620, is to be discontinued from the 1st proximo. 


10th April, 1831. 

No. 87 of 1834 — Lieut.- Alexander Webster, of the 43d Regiment N. 1, is permitted 
to proceed to Europe on furlough, on account of bis private affairs. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieut. C J. Lewis, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
Genet at, in General Ordeis No. 27, of the 29th Januaiy last, is cancelled from the 26rh 
ultimo. ^ 

The leave of absence granted to Mr. John Henry Warner, Executive Officer 4th 
Division of Public Works, iu General Orders No.— of the 13lh February last, is extended 
to the IStli instant. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry Harpur Spry, Civil Surgeon at Huila, has been permitted, 
in the Political Department, under date the 8d instant, to visit the Presidency, for 
the put pose of appljiiig for leave to proceed to sea, on medical certificate. 

No. 88 of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotion in the Medical Department; * 

Assistant Surgeon Donald Butter^ D., to be Surgeooi from the 2titli February 
1833, vice McDowell retired. > 
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No, 89 of 1834.— Tbe following Ofllcers have leave of absence : 

Major M. Ramsay, of the 24th Kegt. N* 1 Assiet. Supefiuteiiclant of ranali in the 
Western Provinces, to lesidein the Hills, from tbe 15tb March tu tbe 15tb Nov next, 
on medlOal certibcale. 

Ueat.B, Y. Keiiry, of the Corps of Engineers, Execotive Engineer of the 13lh or 
Rajepooianah Division of Public vvorks, to reside in the Hills, from the 23th April to 
top 1st July next, previously to visiting tbe Presilhsney, which be has been per> 
mltted to do in Gen ital orders No. 70, of the 20tb ultimo. 

Lieut. Keilly will deliver over charge of the Division to Lieut. Fagan, of Engi- 
neers^ as a temporary arraugemeut. « 


17TB April, 1834, 

No. 90 of 1834.— The undermentioned officers are brought on tbe effective strensth 
of Ibe Infantry on this establishment, from tbe dates expressed opposite to their names ; 

Infantry.— Ensign Arthur Mitford Becber, from the 18ib March 1834, in successn^a 
to Major J. Grant transferred to tbe Invalid Rstabiishment. 

Ensign Frederic Dayot Atkinson, from the 13tb March 1834, in succession to 
Lieut. R. W. Palm resigned. 

Ensign Walter Stanhope SherwitI, from tbe 13th March 1834, in succession to 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. the Hon’ble P. C» Sinclair deceased. 

Tbe unexpIred portion of tbe extensioii of six months* leave of absence granted by 
the Bombay Government, to Ensign Charles Arthur Mortis, of tbe 39tb Regt. Renifal 
N. 1., to proceed thence to sea, conhnnt^d by tbe Supreme Government in General (Jr^ 
ders No. 156, of tbe 31 st October 1883, is hereby cancelled from tbe gOlli of February 
last, the date of that officer's return to Fort William. 

Mr. Apothecary Petei* O’Brien, of the Suoordinate Medical Department, has been 
permitted by Government, in tbe General Department, to accept the situation offleiid- 
As^istant to the Calcutta Native Hospital, in the room of Mr Mathew Barrett lebigiied. 

No, 91 of 1834— The Honorable tbe Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions, tbe date of which will be adjusted hereafter: 

Infantry,— Lieu t.-CoL Thomas Newton to be Colonel, vice Col. Goddard Richards 
deceased. 

Major George Peter Wymer to be Lieat.‘Col., vice Lieut. Col. Thomas Newton 
promoted. 

61st Regt N I.— Capt. William Gregory to be Major, Lieut. John Macdonald to 
be Captain of a Company, and Ensign James Charles innes to be Lieut., in succession 
to G P Wymer promoted. 

Capt John Jones, of the 46lh*Regt, N. I., and Lieut. John Loftus Tottenham, of 
the 3d Regt. Light Cavalryv have returned to their duty, on this Establishment, uiihout 
prejudice to their rank, by pertnlshion of the Honorable tbe Court of Diiectors:— 
Date of arrival at Fort Willlaai, 15tb Apiil 1834. 

Tbe uudermeotloiied Officers are permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough : 

Lieut.-Col George Hunter, C B., df tbe 74th Kegt, N. 1, and Lieut. Charles 
EkiD8,of tbe 7th Regt. L. C. on medical certifleate. 

Assist. Surgeon John Colvin, M. D., of tbe Medical Department, attached to the 
Civil Station of Goruckpore, on account of bis private affairs. 

No. 92 of 1834.— The Vice President in Council in pleased to make the following 
temporary appointment. 

Veterinary Surgeon >1. C. Hiilse, attached to the lOtb Regt. Light Cavalry, to 
officiate as Veterinary Surgeon to tbe Haupper Stud, during the absence of Veterinary 
Surgeon Lindsay, or until further orders. 


24th April, 1834, 

No. 94 of 1884.— Tbe Honorable tbe Vice President in Council is pleased to direct, 
Ibat tbe foiloi^iog paragraph of a Military letter fiom tbe Honorable the Court of 
Directors, No. 06, dated tbe 23d October 1888, be published in General Orders: 

** Having taken into our coosideration the rates of pay at present allowed to Mem- 
bers of tbe Medical Board and to Superintending Surgeins when on furlough to 
Europe, we have resolved that, from the date of this despatch, Members of our several 
Medical Boards be allowed to draw the pay of Colonels pf Infantry, and Superintending 
Burgeons the pay of Lieutenant Coiouels of Infantry, whilst on fuilougb under the 
Regulations of the Service.** 

No 95 of. 1894.— The Honorable tbe Vice President- in Conncil is pleased to direct, 
tbat the following* paragraphs ( 1 and 3) of a Military letter from the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, No. 9Si dated ibe dtb Nofcmber 18I3« hr pabllsbed in General 
Orders.' 
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Tara, l ** We ha^e pei’tnitted dm eeoit Walter Glatn, late nf ynnr Establishment, 
to retire from the Service ; his retireaieiit taKrg efifeci fi<>iii tiie *2Sib aueiisl 1838. 

S We have peiiiiitted Capyiiii Geoine Fuisier, ul' }our Establiahuieiit, to remain 
tweive mi nths longer in this country. 

No. 98 of I831.—the Vice PreMdent in Connell is pleased to direct that the folloir. 
ing |i^a«. (3 to 5) of a Military lettei ttoiii ihe Hoti'ble ibe Comt ot Diiectnis, No. 97, 
dated tlie6tli Nov. 18.33, t lie provisions ot which aie applicable to the Ihiee IMesnlencies, 
he published in <iener.il Orders : 

Para. S. “ We direct that fees upon eoiniiiissions arant d ht his Majesty to the 
Company's omcers, shall he heieaftei collected by, and ciediied to. Go\ i^iniiient io ihe 
same manner as 'he fees on r!ompaii>'s commissions are now collected and credited, 
and that the s tlaiy to be heieafter Kiaiiteti to the Military Secieisrx of the i oniiiiatid»>r 
ill Thief, he two ^iioiisnnd two hundred and tlity Rupees, (9,250) pet ni> nth, in lieu of 
fees and all othei cinolotneiits. 

4. We olisetve a gi cat discrepancy ill tike rates of fees levied from ollicers of the 
same rank at our several Piesiilencics, and that those ratei* in most instances niateiially 
exceed Ihe latcs paid hy oflicers of corresponding rank in Ins MajestiS Seivire 

5. Wc therefore diiect that the fees on commissions to lie' hereafter paid hv the 
Company’s officers at all ihe rresidencieg, be Ihe same as those ebaraed u* his M jesiy's 
officers of correspondinu rank, and that one moiety of those fees he charged fur the 
Company's and the other moiety for the Kitis*s coiiimissioiis.’* 

No. 97 i.f 1834.-- Under in.struclions from the HoiTble Ihe Court of Pirertors, the 
Hon*hle the Vice President in Council is pleased to diieci, wiin leference to f;en«ral 
Orders No. 198 A., of Ihe 28lh September, 1827, laying doun a scale of pay and all<»wanres 
for Vetennaiy Surgeons on ibis esiablisbmeiit, including lbl>^eof bis Majesty’s Seivice, 
that the clause commencing with the words ** but ibev &c *’ and ending with ** iiidl* 
viilual*’ in paragraph 4, be cuncelled. The Order Books to be corrected accordingly. 


No. 98 of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following pi oinoiloii : * 

07 fh Regiment Native liifantrv.— Ensign Ge >rge Isaac Hudson to be Lieutenant, 
from 18ih April 1831, vice LiMitenant A. Kennedy den ased. 

The undermentioned officer b hiought on Ihe elferlive strength of the liifanti) oa 
this emablishineiit, from the date expiessed oppo'^iie to his name; 

liifaiiiry.— Ensign Clare Sewell Sainton, from llie I8ili March 1*834, vice Ensign E. 
H. 8howeis deceased. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieutenant George TUiiler, of the 8Pib Regl. N. I., 
ill General Orders No. 56. of the 0th April 1882, Is extended to the iSili instant. 

The Vice President in Council is pleased to qiake the foliowitiK appoiiitineiit In 
the Ordnance Commissariat Department : 

.Snb-Conducior Oeofge Forrest to be acting Conductor, vice Ldkes Keelan promoted 
to fnlt Conductor in Oeueial Order No. 50, of the I8ih February last, in succession 
to Leith deceased. 


No. 99 of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President in Councilis pleased to maka 
the following adjustm«‘nt of latik : 


Col. G. Richards do- 
ceased. 


Corps. 

Rank and names. 

To rank from. 

Infantry. 

Colonel T. Newton .•.'k 


Ditto. 

LieuteiiantColoiieIC.P. Wild,# 


24tli Regt. N. I. 

Major M. Ratusay ^ 

l9ibOct. 1833. 

Ditt«». 

Captain A. 8'. Singer, .... 1 


Ditto. 

Lieut. A. Q.‘ Hopper, J 


Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. G. P. Wymer ...."j 


6Ut Regt. N. I. 

Major W, Gregory, 1 

17th Jan. 1834. 

Ditto. 


’■ AfaU sfWii* nwaPw* 

Ditto. 

Lieutenant J. C. Indes, J 

1 


Llenl • Colotiel T. 
Taylor retired. 

. - - - ^ . - a. 

The leave of absence granted to Captain John Satciiwell, Assistant Co)tlflll^'.«'y 
Gciierai, in Geutrai Orders No. 27 of the 29ih Januaiy last, is cancelled from tbeVtili 
triiimo. 

J. SlUAUr, Depy. Secy, to Govt. Mlly. Dept. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

fJead Quarter Si CalcuttUy 2d April, 1834. 

Tlip Cnwnpme Division Order of the ulrimo, appointing Captain J. C. C. Gray, 
of the *iist Keuirneiit Native liifdiitry, to othciate as Deputy Judge Advotitte t<» a 
l'iir'>peaM <>encial r.omt Martial ordered to be a«semliled at Cawiipore, for the trial of 
Piivate ceorge Mardonald, of His Majesty’s IG h Foot, or such other Piisoneis as may 
be ln«>n';|ii lief<»re it, is ronfliined. 

The lipolmental Older by Lieut. Col. T.D> Stenarr, Coininanding the 10th Light 
ravaitv, mirier date the iHlh nltiino, appointing Lieni. T. F. B. Bealsoii to act as Ad)u 
taut to that Corps, is confirmed. 

The Major General in coinunand of the Forces Is pleased to make the follGwing 
promoti<*ns; 

nth ftffiiment f ljhf f’tfiWfi/.- Jemadar Mahobnt Sing to be Siibadar, and Havil- 
dar Slinirk Roodou to be Jemadar, from th<f i7th March li^34, in succession to Boodmi 
Khan dvreased. 

The mideiiiienijoiied ofllceis have leave of absence : 

Knqiiieers,-ad*Lient. G. H. Fagan, f attached to the Delhi Division Depaitmeitt of 
I’liliiic iVoik*.) finiii2(ith March In 20tli Sept, to vhit Neemuch, on piivaio affaiii. 

Iti<«ht Wing Fiiiope, III Itt'gt,— Lieut. C. Jordeii, from 15ih April to September, 
t(i visit Dacca, on piivnte attairs. 


Ilead-Qvarters, Calcutta, Xth April, 1834, 

Lieut. J. Hamilton, of the Otli flegt. I iglit Cavalry, who has been appointed a Rri- 
eade Mapir on the Lslahli.shment, in Government General r>rders No. 83, of.>the 3d 
instant, is posted to the Meywai Field Foice. 

r'apt. W (jl't*-gow. of the Invalid F.stahhsbrneni, is permitted to reside at Seiam* 
pole, and diaw his allowances fiom the Presidency Fay Oflice. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5th April, 1834. 

Llenl. F. WalUce^of the Invalid’ Estahlishmeor, is peimitted, until fiiither orders^ 
to reside at B.utuoi, and draw his allowances fiom the Benares Pay Ullice. 

The uiidermentioiied otllcers have leave of absence : 

F.iirnpean Invalids— Lieut. Col. W, B, Walker, from 15lli Fch. to 1st August, in ex- 
t(Milion, i<i leiiiain at the Presidency, on niedicai certiAcate 

ICiigiiieets Lieut. J. It. OldAeld, (attached to tho 13lh diviRinti Deyouimeiit of 
Pntilic Woiks,) fioni 3(h Match to 6ili March 1833, to visit .Simlah.on medical ceriiflcute. 

2Gtii Regi N l.—^Migeon B. Burt, M. D., fiom 20(h March to ^20 Hi Apiit, in ex- 
tenstoii, to leniain at Hie piesidency, on piivate affaiis. 

Snbordiir.ite Medical Deparlinent,— Assist. Apothecary w. Brookes, Foot Aniflery, 
Cawiipore, from ISth April to l5ih October, to visit the presidency, on piivate aflr.urs. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 2th April, 1834. 

'I'lie Major Genet al in roiiimaitd of the Forces is pleased to direct that the follow- 
ing Genital Ordet which was issued to His Majesty’s IteKiiceuts in India on the 4th 
instant, hepnhiisJied to the Army : 

t Calcutta, Ath April, 1884. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 783 —At a General Court Martial re assembled at Secrole, Beinres, on 
Thursday, the L'ltli day of February 1831. Ensign ronyngbaiii Montgomery, of His Majes- 
ty’s dd, Kegt. (or Buffs.) was arraigned op the following Charge ;~ 

f.'AorAe.— ” EniVgti Cnnnyiigbam Moiitgoniery, of His Majesty’s 3d Regt (or 
Bnflfs) pl.iced in arrest and charged. 

With conduct disgiacefni to an Officer, in having been drunk on duty under arms, 
on the evening of the 2d of December 1833, at Berhampore, on occa«ion of the paiade 
of the Regiment for the inspection of the Major General Couimandiiig the Division.” 

Upon which (fnarge the Conic came to the following decision : 

/’indisigr.—” The Court, upon the evidence before it, Ands the prisoner F.nsign 
Coi%lixiiMio Montgomery, of His Majesty’s 3d (or Buffs) Regt. guilty of the charge 
pieferred against blrn. 
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Sentetu'p.—** The Court sentences the prisoner Ensign Coiiyngnam Montgomery, 
of His Majest>*8 3d (or Buffs) Regt. to be cashieied." 

(Appioved,) 

.(Signed) W. C. BENTINfK. Commander in Chief. 

Ensign Connynghain Montgomery is to be struck otf Hie stiengtli of Mis Majesty's 
3d (Butfs) Uegt. on the day on which the sentence ot the (.leiieial Couit Maithil shall 
be iitujje Known to him. 

By order of his Excellency the Right .llonorahle the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) R. TORRENi. Col. Adjl. GcnI. H. M. Foices in India. 

Jfead-Quarters, Calcufta, HfJt Aprils 1834. 

Major J. Grant, of the Invalid Establishment, is appointed to the Cormnaiid of the 
Enrope.iii IiiviiIhIa at Cliunar, during the absence on leave of laeiit.-Col. \V. B \NalKei. 

Major Mirliug, oil being relieved, will re jotti his own Kegt., the 74iU N. 1. at 
Mil /apore. 

The Maior General in Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
Appoiiiimeiith : 

lor/i /ii/jA# Caftf/ry.— Lieut. T.F. B. Beatson to be Adjutant vice Mellish 
resigned. 

Arracan Loral battalion.— lAent. J. H. Tllson, of the 6'Otli Begt. N. I., (at 
pieveiit >>erviiig wlHi the Atiacan Local Battalion,) to be Adjutant, ^lee Duff deceased. 

Ensign G. H. Davidson, of the Idlh, is, at his own request, leinoved to the 72d 
Regt. N. I , as juiiioi of lits rank. 

Assistant Surgeon W Bait, proceeding to Cauiipore in Medical charge of a De- 
tachment of ills Majesty's I loops, is directed, on his am val Hieie', to place hunselt 
uihUm ihe oidera of Hie Siipei intending Surgeon of the Cawnimre Division. 

ApoHiecaiy John Douglas is removed from His Majesty's 3d Biilfs, and directed to 
roiitiiiiie iloing duty with Ihe 2d Brigade Horse Artillery, during the absence of Apo- 
thecary D McDonald, or untill iiirther orders. 

Apoiliicary rh'ailes I'ox is removed from His Majesty's i6tli Foot, and posted to 
His Maie8D‘«3d Biifts at <iha/eepore, vice Douglas. 

ApoHieiaiv Jolin Wilson, who wa-* directed to do duty with Ihe 2d Brigade Horse 
Artillery III (ieiieral Ordeis of Hie 8th ultiiiio, is posted to His Majesty's loth Fool at 
Cavviipot e vice fox 

Avsiatiint ApoHiecaiv John Silk Is removed fioru His Majesty's Ifiih Fool, and 
direcied to join and do duly with the 2d Brigade Huise Aiiilleiy at Cawnpore. 

Assisiaiit ApoHiecaiy riiaile^ Pennien is removed from Hie Artillery, and posted 
to H's Majesty S Irtih Foot at Cawnpoie, vice Silk, 

Steward Jaiii-^s Bam in leuioved from His Majesty's Iflth Foot, and directed to fom 
and do duty uitli liie 2d Brigade iiiMge Aitillerv at CawiipoM . 

Steward David Nixon is posted to his Majesty's 10tb Foot, vice Bam. 

Head-Quarlerst Calculla^ Sitk April, ls3t. 

The Major fieneial in rorninand of the Forces is. pleased to diiect that the follow, 
ing Gmciai OidtM which was issued to His Majesty's liegiiiit-ntH in India on the Stii 
iiiflUni, he published to the Aiiny ; 

('alcnttn, ^tfi April, 1834. 

(JENEKAL ORDER. 

No. 787 —At a Geneial Toiirt Alartial, asseuiblcd at Agra on the l.'Bli day of Janu- 
ary, 1834, Bnglci Michael Sale, No. 218, of No. 2 oi Captain Barkers Company, H. M. 
13Hi Liglit liifanliy, w.i4 aMamiieU on the following charges ; — 

* Ivf r/iargc.— “ Firs^ instance. For ill treating Goopie, camp follower, on the 
inoii iiig of file l4Hi of Ortoh*;i, 1833- 

, '* second instance. For making use of highly abusive language to Lance Serjemu 
McEntyre, when in the exeGulioii of bis duty, uii Hie same day. 

2«/ charge, — ** For miitiiious conduct, as set foiiii iu the following itmtaiices : 

Fust instance. In h.iving struck Serjt. Henry Hasleiii, of No. dor c apt* Tron- 
son’s roinpaii) , M. M.'s i3Hi L.ight Infantry, a violent lilow on the Jiead when in the 
execution ot his duty, on the iiioiniiig of the 14th of Octohei 18.33, and made use of 
liiglily abusive language to the said Serjeant. 

“ Second instance. For having sinick Serjeant John Hallisay, of No. 4 or r'apt. 
Fotheigill's Company, H. M.'s Lltli Light, Infantry, a violent blow on Hie head, when in 
the execuinui of Ins duty as Serjeant of the Mam Barrack Guard, on inorniiig ot the 
14lh October, 1838." 

. Upon which charges the Court came to the following decision : — 

Opinion,— ** 'i\\t Court having maturely weighed and considered the evidence 
adduced iiisuppoitof the prosecution on each cliaige. together with what Hi o prisoner 
has brought forward in bis defence, i^re of upiuiou, that he is guilty of the lim instuiicc 
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df tlip first rbarne; that he Is suilty of the second Instance of (he first charse; that he is 
gtiilty of the first iiisiance of the second charge; with the excetition of the words 
* violent on the bead, and when in the execution of his duty ;* that he is tiuilty of the 
second instance of the Second charge. « 

.Ver»feAtrc.—“ The Court having found the prisoner Bugler Miehael Sale, N’o. *218, 
of No 2 or Captain Barker’s Company, His Majesty’s )8tb light Infrffitiy, giiiUy wf the 
firt>i rliiiree in huth instances: guilty of the second charge In hoih insiances, Htlth the 
excrfiiion of the words ’ violent on the kicad/ and ‘ when in the execution of his 
diilv in the first instance of the second churee, which being in (>iiect hiearb of the 
ytiiiclesut War; do, by virtue thereof, sentence him. the prisonei Hugler siiciiaei Sale, 
No. 218, of No. *2 or Captain Barker*! Company, His Majesty’s t3th Light Infantry , to 
suffer solitary confliienient for the term of twelve caleiioar niunthb ’* 

Approved, 

(signed) JaMF. 8 WATSON. Major GcnI. in Command of the F<»rcea. 

Rkvarks Py tmr Majok Genbral Commanding thb F(»rcks. 

In consideiatlon of the prisnnei’s long conffneriieiii. and of the ioiproper and irri- 
tating conduct pursued towards him, while taking to the Guard room, the Major Geneial 
111 coinmaiift of ihe Forces remits the punishment. 

By Older of vinjoi General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. GenI, H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of ^jur General Watson, 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Geiil. of the Afiiiy. 

Head Quarters^ Calcutta, 9th April, 1S34. 

Yhe Regimental Order by Lieut. Col. O. Cooper* toiimiandina Ihe 3ilh N, I. 
dated ibe 2d instant, appointing Lieni. W. Gihh.of that coips, tit act as Adjt to the 4 
Companies of the Regt. proceeding op escort duty with (it^asinr. is confirmed 

'Hie Major General in coiuiiiand of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
promotion : ^ 

7rh Regt. N, l.—Havitdar IVteeran Sing to be Jemadar, from the I7th March 1881, 
vice Gugiaj sing deceased, 

Bead-Quarters, Calcutta, lOfA April, I8s4. 

Sergeant Joseph DntUrn, of Ihe Pension EstabliHiuicnt, is peimitted to reside and 
draw his stipend at Moiighy'r, instead of at Benares. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence : 

59th Hegt. N. I,— Capi. J. Scott, fiom 1st April to lOth May, to visit Calcutta, on 
priv<iie affaiiH, 

33ti Regt. N. I,— Lieut. P. Malnwaiitig, (attached to the Sylhet Light infantry, 
from *25lb April to 25ih May,) in extension, to remain at the Piesidency, fur the 
purpose of appealing before the Examiners of the College of Fort William. 

8Uh Regt. N I.- Lieht. A. Ramsay, from 1st March to IJtli August, to remain at 
BamitiVy on inedirai certificate. 

.58111 Kegt. N. I.— Ensign C. D. Bailey, from 27lh Jan. to 1st May, to remain at the 
Presidency, for the purpose of undergoing an exatninatioii in the College of Fori 
William. 

Bead Quarters, Calcutta, \Uh April, 1334. 

The Sirbind Division Order of the 27iti ultimo, directing l.ient. j. F. Bradford, 
•r the Isi Light Cavalry, to continue to act ai Interpreter and Quarter Master of the 
fftii Regt. Light Cavalry, is confirmed. 

A European General Court Martial will assemble at Meerut at such time as Major 
General the Honorable J. Kamiay, coinmanditig ,ihat Dfviaioii, niav direct for the trial 
of Lkut.-Col. John Hunter, of the 96tti Reft. N. L, lately com maud fug the 7l8t Regt. 
N. 1., and all such prisoners as ntay be brought before it. 

Btigadier B. Cartwright Is appointed Preshtent, amt Major General Ramsay wilt he 
pleased to nominate the Members, and direct the Deputy Judge Advocate General of 
the Division to conduct the proceedings. 

The officer commanding the SIrhind DivUlmi will be pleased to d^arh, on Major 
General the llutidrable Uainsay^s requIsUioo^ such niiinber of field officers and (iap- 
lalqs as the Maio| General may judge necessary to complete the Court. 

T)ie undermentioned offi<;ers have leave of absence; 

Hegt. N* I.^Sargeon J. Duncan,^ from 25il| March tp Ist july,jto remain at 
Ca^ipore, on medicai certiAdate. N. B, This cancels (fie unexpired portion of the 
kave of ,alvknce granied to him in Gcnelal Orders of ihe d^ih Decmher last^ to enable 
mm^io rejoin lilscorjits. 
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3(ine{(t.N. l.~Siirs«oti«W. Giime, from lit April to Ist 3epUmber, fo vi»jt tiif 
Presidency, on iiiediriil ceitiftcate, prepmotory totubmitiing au oppllcaiion for leave 
to pioceed lo tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

btb Reirt., Light Cava ry-rorrLTt O. Scott, from Itt April to lat January to. 
visit tbe Hill Pioviuces Nort^ Deyiab, ou medical certitlcate. 

4id Regt. Lieut. W. P. Meares, from gOtli March lo Sib November, tp visit 

the Hills III the vicinity of Simla,, on medical certiftcate. 


, H€adQuarterst Calcutia^ Ilf A 1834. 

Tbe Major General In command of tbe forcea Is pleaidd to direct, that tbe following 
meral Order, which was issued to Hts Majesty^a Regiments in India, on the 9ih in- 
laut, be piiblisbed to tbe Armv : ' 

Calcutta, 9th April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER 

No. 788.— At a General Court Martial, assembled at Meerut on the 13lb day of 
January 1834, Private John Green, of Captain John Jenkins's Troop, His Majesty's lltli 
Regt. of Light Dragoons, was arraigned ou tbe following charge: 

Charge.—** For highly iiiisoldeirlike conduct, in drawing his Sword, and attempting 
to Injure Lance Corporal Frederick Meredith, by making several cuts at him, when in the 
cveciitioii of his duty, on or about 5 o'clock on the evening of the Sth instant— being in 
breach of tbe litb Article of War, and subversive of good discipline," 

Upon which charge tbe Court copie to the following decision*: 

finding.— The Court having duly weighed the evidence for tbe.proiecittlon, lo* 
gether with what the prlsonerhas urged in his defence, is of opinion, that tbe prisoner 
is guilty of the crime laid to his charge, with tbe exception of the words ' attempting 
to injure,* of which it acquits him. 

Sentence, ** The Court having found tbe prisoner Guilty of so much of the crime 
laid to his charge, sentences him. Private John Green, of H. M.'s lllh Hegt. of Dra- 
goons, lo suffer solitary impriionment for the period of six (8) calchdar months, at 
which time and place as MU Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander In Chief 
may be pleased to direct." ’ ' 

Approved ; but in consideration of the prisoner's length of confinement, remit the 
punishment awarded. 

(Signed) J4MES WATSON, Major Gen. in Command of tbe Forces. 

Before tbe same Court Martial, on the goth Jao. 1834, Fiivaie Paiiick Crowe, of 
No. 6 (or Capt. J. PIgott's) Company, H. M.'sgath (or Cameroniao) Regt. was arraigned 
on the fiillowiiig charge : — 

Charge,--'* For mutinous conduct, in having, at Meerut Barracks, on the 18tb of 
Deceinber 1833, seized a stone or brick, and violently, and with malicious liiteiil, struck 
Color Sergeant Th<»mas Calder, he beiugin tbe execution of hU office, whereby tbe 
Sergeant was severely cut in tbe head ; tbe same being coniiary to the Mutluy Act and tbe 
Articles of War." 

Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.— ** The Court having duly weighed tbe evidence for tbe prosecution, toge- 
ther with what tbe Prisoner has urged in bis defence, is of opinion, that be is Guilty of 
the Clime laid to bis charge. 

Sentence,—*' The Court having found tbe Prisoner Guilty of the crime of which 
he is charged. Sentences him. Private Patrick Crowe, of HU Mgjesly's tfith (or 
Cameroiilan) Regiment, to aiitfer solitary imprUonment for the period of eighteen (18) 
calendar months, at such time and place as HU Excellency tbe Right Honorable tbe 
Commander lu Chief may be pl- ased to direct/' 

t Approved: the imprison men t to be calculated from the.datf of the Sentence, 

(Signed) J A M R^ w AT80N, Major Gent, in Cenifnand of the Forces. 

By Older of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col., AdjU Genl. H. If. Forces in India. 

Head- Quarters t Calcutta^ Iff A Afrit, 1834. 

Tbe Major General in CommtiDd of the Forces Is pleksed to direct, that the follow- 
ing General Order, which was Issued to HU Majesly'a RegiffieHts In India, on the lOtb 

iustaut, be published to tbe Armv: j. 

Calcutta, nth Jfyril, t834> 

GENERAL ORDER, . 

No. 780.— At a General Court Marilat, assembled at Agra on the lath day of January 
1814, Privwe Robert Scott, No. tth ^ Nu* 7 or Captain Sotberlaud's Coi»pany>, His 
Majesty’s 13th tight liifaiiiry, was arraigned on the following Cbaige 

Charge.-^' For unioldler like conduct. In having been asleep his post hj|jtwecn 
8 and 3 o’clock on the morning of the SIst Ocioher 1883." 
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<UpoD which charge the Cooitcome to the following decision : 

The Court having maturelir weighed and* considered the evidence in 
support of the Prosecotioni together with the Prisoner's defence, are of opinion, that 
be, the Prisoner, Private Robert feott, No. It4, of No. 7 or Captain Sutherland's Com- 
pany, His Majesty’s Utb Light Infantry, is guilty of the charge preferred against him 
which being in breach of the Articles of War, do sentence him, the Prisoner Private 
Robert 8co«t, No. 114, of No. 7 or Capt. Sutherland’! Company, His Majesty's lath 
Light Infantry, to suffer solitary conflneiaent for the term of (<S) sU calendar months." 

Approved : the punishment f emitted. 

(Signed) JAMRS WATSON, Major Henl. In Command of the Fagces. 

By order of Mi^or General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Mglor General Watson, 

J. R. LUMLBY, Col., Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

The Battalion Order issued by Lieut. Col. i. A. Biggs, Commanding the Id Batta- 
lion of Arllllery, under date the IStb ultimo, appointing Ist Lieut. W. O. Young to 
act as Adjutaiit aud Quarter Master to the Battalion Is coiiftrmed as to a temporary 
arrangement. 


Ifead Quarters, Calcutta, i5th April, 18S4 

The DInapore Station Order of the 7tb instant, directing Major J. Thomson, of 
the Slst Regu N. 1., to remain at DInapore, pending the dissolution of the European 
General Court Martial, of which he it. President, is confirmed. 

The lea4e of absence, for four months, granted to Lient.-Col. G. Hunter, C. B., 
of the 71th Regt. N. 1., is to have effect from the 11th ultimo, instead of the date 
specified In General Orders of the Ifith Feb. last. 

Lieut. G. Griflin, of the iilst Regt. N. I. is permitted to visit Simla, instead of 
the Hill Provinces North of Deyrab, as notified in General Oiders of the 4th Jan. last. 

Assist. Surgeon C. McCurdy, now at the General Hospital, is appointed to the 
medical charge of a detachment of his MAlesty’s SBth Foot, proceeding frpm Fort 
William to Berhampore by water ; and after performing this duty, he will proceed to 
Agra, and place himself under the orders of the Superintending Surgeon of that nrcie. 

Mr, McCurdy Is directed to repot t himself to the Brigade Major Kiug’s 'I loops in 
Fort William. 

That part of General Orders of the 8th ultimo, posting Assistant Apothecary F. 
O’Sullivan, ou his promotion, to the General Hospital, is caucelled, and that individual 
will continne as heretofore attached to the Dispensary in the Garrison of Fort Williaiii. 

The undermeotloncd officer has leave of amence : 

05th Regt. N. I.—Assiiiant Surgeon M. Richardson, M. D., from 15tb March to I5tb 
December, to visit the Hill Provinces North of Deyrab Dbooii, on medical certificate. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 16/A April, 1834. 

' The Meerut Division Order of the fifth altlioo, directing the undermentioned Staff 
Sergeant, Native Doctor, Lascars and Puckailie, late of the fid company of Pioneers, to 
do doty with the corps specified opposite to their respective names, is confiimed. 

SArgeant Robert Ross, with the fist Regt. N. I., Meerut. 

Peerbuccns, Native Doctor, with the Slrmoor Battalion, Deyrab Dboon. 

Bmoollab Khan, Lascar, with the 39ih Regt. N,l., Delhi. 

Bnidee, Lascar, with the fifid Regt, N, 1. Loodianah. 

Reilie, Puckalle, with the ist Regt. Light Cavalry, Meerut. 

The Dittapore Division Order of the 6th Instant, appointing Lieut, and Adjutant T. 
Lyeaght, of the Bnropean Regt., tooffielate as Deputy Judge Advocate General to a Court 
bfortinl ordered to assemble at that station is confirmed. 

The letoeof Absence granted to Captain R. L« Aiistrntber, ot the 6th Regt. Light 
Rivalry, In General Orders of the4lh ultimo, is cancelled at bis request* 

Assistant Surgeon U. McN, Rind is appointfd to the medical charge of the 66th 
RegC N. 1. atMhoiy, during the absence on leave of Assistant burgeon M. Richardson, 
M« D., or nntil further orders. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 17/A April, 1634. 

AsiUtwit Sqrgeon D. MacNab, M, D., la removed from 8fid, and potted to the 3d 
Regt. N. 1. it NssseerAlMid. 

▲liltltlit Snrgeon Jgmes Bruce, at present attached to the 57th N.I., Is posted 
to the fiSth Regt., tod directed to join that corpe at Agra. 

ApMitant finijeoB J. Murray, M. D., on being relieved from the medical charge 
of the fiSth Regt, will rejoin the let Brigade Horse Artillery st Meerot. 
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The Major General In command of the Forcei is pleased (o make Ibe followinir 
proOtnHoiis: v ' 

5Bth Kegt. S. I.— Jemadar Putwao Sine to be Subadar, from tbe S6th March 1934, 
vice Subadar Lola Tbakoor Persad deceased. ' > 

Haviidar Bostee Dooby to be Jemadar, from the S0lh March 1S84, vice Jemadar 
Pnlwan Sing promoted. 

Jemadar Ramasnr Slog to be Sohadar, from the ist April 1834. vice Sobadar 
Jyndur Sing invalided. • 

Haviidar Ramsawiirk gooknl to be Jemadar, from the lat April 1834, vice Jemadar 
Ramasur Sing promoted. 

Tjbe undermentioned officer has leave of absence r 

aad Real. N. I. < captain N. LoirU, from tbe I9tb June to SOtb October, to visit 
Bauleab, on private alTalrs. 


The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that tbe folloir. 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty’s Re|lments in India on the lUh 
inst., be publisbed to tbe Army: 

Calcuita, \Uh April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 


No. 790.— At a General Coart Martial, assembled at Berbampore on Tuesday the 
4th day of March, 1834, Private John McCormick, No. 9 company His Majesty’s 38tb 
Regiment, was arraigned on the following charge : viz. 

Charge.'-** vv'ith having, when paraded with a drill squad, at Ghazcepore, on the 
morning of the 73i of Nov. 1833. struck, with bis firelock, Drill Corporal Anker, of 
the same Regt , bis superior officer, in the execution of bfi office; in breach of tbe 
articles ofwar.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to tbe following decision : 

Finding -llie Contt, upon (he evidence before thorn, are of opinion, that the prL 
•oner Private John McCormick, of No. 5 company. His Majesty’s 38tb Uegt., Is guilty 
of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.'-** The Court' sentence the prisoner Private John McCormick, of 
No. 5. company, His Majesty’s 3Sth Regt. to suffer solitary Imprisonment for tbe 
space of (1*2) calendar months, in such place as tbe authority conffrtning this sentence 
sbali be pleased to direct.” 

Approved: the imprisonment (o be calculated from the date of the sentence. 


(ggd.) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court Martial, on tbe same day, Private George Traiiie, No. 084, 
of H. M. 3Sth Regt. was tried on the following charge : viz. 

Charge.—** With having, on the 3l8t of Dec. 1883, in camp at Quilwar Ghaut, 
repeatedly struck Serjt. Wm. Horton, of H. M, 38lh Regt. his superior officer, in the 
execution of his office ; in breach of the articles of war.” 

Upon which charge the Couti came to the following decision 

Finding—** The Court, upon tbe evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private George Traine, No, 984., of Hls MuJesty’s 38th Regt., is guilty of the 
charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.—** Tbe Court sentence the prisoner Private George Traine, No. 984, 
of H(s Majesty’s 38th Regt., to be transported to New South Wales for tbe period of 
seven years.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj, Gen. in couijBflffirf of the Forces. 

Tbe prisoner Private George Traine is to be sent to Calcutta, nnder a suitable escort, 
to be delivered into tbe charge of the Town Major of Fort William, for the purpose of 
beiue made over to tbe civil power. 

Before tbe tame Court Martial, on the 5th day of March 1884, private Peter Ferrick, 
of rapt. Matthews’s company, of His Majesty's 381b RegimetiC, was tried on tbe follow* 

'*** rAflwi.-”* With having, on the 8d of Jan. 1831, in camp at Mnnneeab, struck 
Sergeant John Cox, of His viajesty’s SSth Regiment, his superior officer in the execution 
of his office ; in breach of the ankles of war.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : ..... 

Finding.-'** yhe Conti, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that tbe 
nriioner prlv.ic Ptwr Fcrrick, of Caplain Matthew.’, compao]', HU Nljntp’a Wtk 
Kegimeui, » giiiUr of tbe charge preferrel againit him. 
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Sentence,—** Vhe Tourl ietitetic« lh« priioner {private Peter FerricK, of Cap?, 
BfaUliews's cdtnpaiiy, Hia Majeity'a astb RcKinient, to 'luffer soliUry impriBonment 
for ibe space of 12 calender months, in such place as the authority cmiflriiiing this sen* 
teaca ahall be pleased to direct. , 

Approved ; but 1 lenili six months of the Imprisonment awarded. 

(Sianed) JA.MRS WATSON, Maj. Geiil- in command of the Forces. 

Before the same C^.oiirt Martial, on the dib day ^of March 1814, piivate rharlea 
Jennens, of the IIkIU company of His Msuasly^s 38tb Regiment, was tried on the 
following chaige: viz. 

Vharne —** Vi\\U disgraceful and highly insubordinate condnci, In having gone 
about the otncers* quarters, at Ghazeepote, on the S2d of Dec. 1833, with ^ loaded 
firelock, in rearch of <^apt. Lowih. of His Majesty's 3Bth Regiment, with intent to 
take his life; and In saying to r.apt. towth, when on the wav to the guard, on the same 
occasion, that * it w.i8 a good job that he had not met him a llitle sootier, or he would 
have made him a corpse/ nr words to that eflect." 

Ui on which charge the C'^urt came to the following decision : 

Finding.—** The Court, upon evidence before them, are of opinion, shat the ptlsoner 
private Charles Jennens, of the light company of His Majesty's 38ih Uegimeiit, Is 
guilty of the charge preferred against biui ; hut the Court find, that the ofieiice was not 
committed on tbe22dof December, hot on the 22d of November 1833. 

«Venfe>tce.-r‘* The Court sentence the prisimer private Charles Jennens, of the 
light cinripany, His Majesty's 39tb Ueut., to suffer solitary imprisonment for the pehod 
of two years. Ill such place as the auihoiity confirniiiig this sentence shall be pleased 
to direct." 

Approved : reducmg'the solitary imprisonment to ono year. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Geiil. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson, , 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col , Adjt. Gen. II. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col., Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 


The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow- 
ing General Order, 'which was issued to Hia Majesty's Regiments in India, on the I2tli 
instant, be published to the Arthy. 

Calcutta, itth April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDHR. 

No. 791.~At a General Court Martial, re-assembled on the 17th day of January 
1834, Lance Corporal Charles James Swan, of Captain Blundell’s troop, His Majesty's 
iith Regiment of Light Dragoons, was arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge —** For highly uosoldier-tike conduct, in refusing to obey the lawful com- 
mand of bis superior officer. Sergeant John Gore, of the ^a-^e regiment and troop, on 
or about (0) nine o’clock on the night of theisth liistanr, in the hatrack-room, and 
following up disobedience, by striking the said Seargeant Gore a violent blow with 
his fist. Sergeant Gore being then and there in the execution of bis office ; being in 
breach of the llth and 12th articles of war, and subversive of good order." 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.^** The Court having duty weighed the evidence for ihe prosecuiion, to- 
gether with what the prisoner has urged in bis defence, is of opinion, that he is guilty of 
the crime laid to his charge. 

Sentence,'-** The Court having found the prisoner guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge, sentences him, Lance Corporal James Swan, of Hli Majesti’s llth Regt of Dra- 
goons, to suffer solitary IniprisoiiiiieU for the peilod of twelve (ig) calender niontbs, at 
such time and placeas his Excellency the Right Honorable the Coiiirnaiidcr*in chief 
may he pleased to direct." 

Approved:. the Impilsonment to he calculated from the dale of s<>nlencp. 

(Signed) JAMIES. WATSON, Maj. Geo. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major Geiieiat Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

J. a I.UMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

^ ffead-t^uarters, Calcutta, iSfA April, 1834. 

•The ittipensiqn from rank and pay for 13 months, to which Lieut. Samuel Soileau 
Bead, of the 1st Regt. Lt. Cavalry, was sentenced by a General Court Martial, having 
expired, he Is direct^ to return to bis duty. 

The MaJo|.General in cpminand of the Forces is pleased to make lha following 
removals and poillnii : 
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Colonel (Brigadier Genetal) J. N. Smiib from tbe 40tb to the 59tb Regt. N. I. 

Colonel r Newton (new promotion) to the 40lh Kegt. N* 1. 

Lieut. CoU H. Cave (on fuilougb) from tbe 6)8t to tbe 40th Regt. N. 1. 

Lieut. Col. G. P. Wytner, (new promotion) to the 61st Regt. N. 1. 

Tbe iiiidermeutioned officers b^ve leave of absence : 

3d Local Horse-Cornet E. 1. Robinson, (3(1 in command,) from lOtb April to 
15lli Jan. 1635, to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

,Nusseree Battalion -'Lieute and Adjotant C. O'Biien, from S5tb March to SOth 
ApriL in eateiision, to remain at Loodianab, on medical certificate. 

• Head-Quarters , Calcutta, \Mh A’pril, 1834. ♦ 

The Major Geneial in command of tbe Forces is pleased to make tbe following 
pronioiiifii : 

23d Regiment Native Infantry.— Havitdar Mcer Peer Ailee to be Jemadar, from the 
36tb February 1834, vice Hambuccas deceased. 

The undermentioned officers have leaee of absence : 

I2tb Regt. N. 1.— Lient. J. M. Hodgson, from 15th May to 15ih Angust, to visit 
Fulieheuih and its vicinity, on piivateatfairs. 

i5th Regt. N. I.— Lieut. Interpreter and Quarter Master W. Hunter, from 15tb April 
to ist December, to visit the Hilts North of Deyrah Dboon, on medical ceitificate. 

33 d Reel. N. 1.— Lieut. Interpieter and Quai ter Master II. T. Sandeman. from 6th 
May 10 6th August, in extension, to remain at the Presidency, on private afiairs. 

6Mh Regt. N. 1. -Lieut. B. Jackson , from Ist May to Slat October, to visit Benares, 
on private affairs. 

The Major General In command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow, 
ing General Older, which was issued to iiis Majesty's Regiments in India, on the 15tb 
instant, be published to the Army: 

Calcutta, 15fA April, 1834, 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No*793.— At a General Court Martial, assembled ai Barrackpore on Monday, the 
10th day of February, 1884, Private Christopher Kelly, of His Majesty's 44tb Regt. 
was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge.-'** Private Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth's company, His 
Majest)'s 44tli Regt. confined and charged with disgraceful conduct, In having, near 
Patna, on the 3d of January 1834, grossly and indecently assaulted Mrs. Mary Anne 
Fitzgerald, wife of Private Matthew Fitzgerald, of Brevet Major Kitsoii's company, His 
Majesty's 44th Regiment, in breach of the articles of war " 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : — 

Finding',-'** The Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that tbe 
prisoner Private Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth's company, His Majesty’s 
4Ub Regiment, is guilty of the charge preferred against him* 

Sentence,-'** Tbe Court sentence the prisoner Private Christopher Kelly, of Cap- 
Uin Ainsworth's. company. His Majesty's 44th Regt. to suffer soiliary Imprisonment for 
( 9 ) nine calendar months, in such place as His Excellency tbe Right Honorable the 
Commander In Chief shall be pleased to direct." 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMP.S WATSON, Alaj. Gen. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson* 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, CoL, Adji. Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct that the followr. 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty’s Regiiiieiiis in India on tbe I7ih 
inst , be published to tbe Army: 

Calcutta, nth April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 795.— At a General Court Martial, assenibied at Meerut on tbe 8d day of March 
1884, Private Thomas Clarkson, of Capr* M. White's troop, IJis Majesty's llth Light 
Dragoons, nas arraigned on tbe following charges:— 

First. — '* For highly uusoldier like conduct. In striking his superior officer, Lance 
Corporal McBw.en, of tbe same troop, a vinlfiit blow with bis fist, when in tbe exe* 
cuUon of his office, on the evening of the 5tb fiistaiit. 

A’econdfy.— '*-Beliig drunk for stable oii the evening of the 5tb February 1SS4,— 
this being the eighth time within the last twelve months, thereby constituting an act 
of habitual diunkenrress— tbe previous instances being as follows; vig. on or ab«iut tbe 
Till February 1838, the 8th February, 5th April, 4th October, 6th October, Stb November 
and 2d December 1833* 

" Tbe whole being in breach Of the lllb and SIst articles of^pwar, and subversive 
of good order." 
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Upon vhlch'cbars«8 llie Court came to the following decision ; 

—** The Cnurt havtaj duly weighed ihe evidence for the prosecntlon. to- 
felher with what the prisoner has urged in bis defence, is of opinlon/that be Is rniltv of 
boifa the charges exhibited against him, and sentence him. Private Thomas CUrkson, 
of raplaln M. White's troop, His Majesty's llth Light Dragoons, to suffer solitary 
Imprisonment for a period of ( 7 ) seven months ; and firriber, to forfeit bis liquor 
money for a period of (0) sia months/* ^ 

^ Approved and condrmfd, 

(Signed) JAMR8 WATSON, Major Oenl. in command of Ihe Forces. 

By order of Major Ceiierai Watson, 

• (Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Geol. H. M. Forces in l^dia. 


Head-Quarters t Calcutta, ^Ist April, 1884. 

The Major general in command of the Forces is pleased to direct that the following 
General Order which was issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India on the 18th iosunt, 
he published to the Army : 

Calcutta, ISeh April, t884. 

oenbraL order. 

No. 706 — At a General Court Martial rc-assemhled at Berbampore on Monday the 
17lh day of March, 1834, Piivate Bernard Coyle, of H. M.*s 38lh Regt. was arraigned on 
the following charge : — 

Chargf-—** For imsoldier-Iike conduct, in striking Serjt. George Moss, of the same 
Begl. a violent blow on the face, on Che evening of the 83d Inst. ; Serjt. Moss being his 
superior officer. In the execution of his office.** 

Upon which charge the Court came to the fallowing decision; 

Finding — “ The Court upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 company, H. M.*s 38th Regt. Is guilty of the 
charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.^** The Court sentence the prisoner Private Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 
company. His Ma]es!y*8 38tb Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period 
of 3 years, in such place as the authority cooArmiiig this sentence shall be pleased to 
direct.’* 

Approved: the imprisonment reduced to one year, calculated from the date of the 
sentence. 

(Signed) JAMES WAT80N, Major Genl. in command of the Forces. 


Before the same Court, on the same day. Private Patrick Prendergast, of the Light 
Company, His Majestj's B8th Regt., was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge-—** For uiisoldier like conduct, in sti Iking Sergeant Joseph Davis, of the 
same uegt., a violent blow on the head on (he night oftbe Ttb of March i834; Sergeant 
Davis being his superior officer, in the execution of bis office. 

Upon which charge the Court came to the fotlowiug decision ; 

Finding —** The Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion that the 
prisoner Private Patrick Prendergast of the Light Company, His Majesty’s 38tb Regi- 
ment, \* guilty of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence,— ** The Conit sentence the prisoner Private Patrick Prendergast to 
suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of (g) two years, in such place as the autho- 
rity conflrining this sentence shall be pleased to direct.'* 

Approved: the imprisonment reduced to one year. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major General in command of the Forces. 
By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Colonel, Adjt. Geiil.H. M. Forces In India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

' J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 88d April, 1834. 

Ensign C. L. F.dward8 is, at his own request, removed from the 34th, and posted 
(othe TOih Real. N. I. at Bandah. as Junior *hf bli rank. ^ „ 

Assisi. Apothecary James Freime is removed from His Majesty's IHh Light Dra- 
goons, and directed to remain and do duty with the 5th Battalion of Artillery at Agra. 
Assista t Apothecary George Bayley, now doing duly dt Meerut, is appointed to Ihe 

Hospital of His Malbsty’s I Uh Light Dragoons, vice Freame. 

Private McGovern, of the European Regiment, having been sent to the Lunatic 
Asylum, I 9 consec|uence of his being iu a state of mental derangement, is to be struck off 
(he ptrength of his corps, and placed on the Town Major's list. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, %Zd April, 1834. 

The SlrbindeDIvlsion Order of (he 8ib last., directing Assistant E®*"**®® **• 
Maclean, of the Mbairwarra Local Battalion, to continue In medical charge of the was* 
sM'cc Battalion, during the indisposition of Surgeon J. O. Gerard, is conArmed. 
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JieAd Qua^terst Calcutta, iith April, 1834. 

Lieut. 0. W. Williams, of ihe SOih Regt. N. I., has periMlisluo to visit the Presl- 
dency, on medical certiflcate, instead of Dtiiapore, for the period specified in General 
Orders of the 85tb ultimo. 

Conductor E. Treston is, at hti own request, removed from the Magazine at Agra, 
and appointed to the Delhi Magazine. 

Sergeant Patrick Daly, Laboratory Man in the Arsenal of Fort William is transferred 
to the Army commissariat Department, vice Rea promoted to Sub Conductor. 

staff Sergeant Edmond McGuire, of the ist Tioop IsC Brigadv Hoise Artillery, is 
transferiigd to the Town Majoi*s List, and appointed Cooper and Wheelwright to the 
Agency for Gun Cariiagq,s at FuUehgurb. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

8d Regt. L. C.— l ieut. G. A. Brownlow, from SOih June to 20tb December, to visit 
the Presidency, on private affairs. 

52d Regt. N. I.~ Lieut. C. Darby, from aoth Ap>il to :iOih Sept., to visit the Prcsl- 
deucy, on medical certificate, preparatory to applying for futl»ii|>b. , 

Ordnance Department. —Conductor E. Treston, from 1st May to ist September, to 
remain at Agra, on private affairs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, $5th April, 1831. 

The Major Geneial ill Command of the Forces duds occasion to direct, that the 
copies of Division and Station Oiders, as well as all other Documents iransmitied to 
Head Quarters, shall be written in a clear legible manner, and that 3 lines shall nut be 
compiised in a less space than one inch. Care is also to )>e taken, that the usual 
margin of about ^th of the breadth of the sheet be invariably preserved. 

The iindermetitloned Officers have leave of absence : 

Division StafT-Lieiit. D. Ramsay, A. D. C. to Major General the the Hon. J. 
Ramsay, from 16th April to 16th Oct. to visit Simla, on medical cenificate. 

21st Regt. N. I.— Lieut. G. Carr, from 15ih June to Ifiiii Dec. to visit the Presl- 
dency, on urgent private affairs.- N. B This cancels from the 4ih instant, the leave 
granted to Lieut. Carr in Gene al Orders of the 10th February last. 

Tlsi Regt. N. 1.— Lieut. W. McGeorge, frem 7tb July to 1st Oct. hi extension, to 
enable bitn to join bis Corps at Meerut. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to notify for general in- 
formation, that European soldiers transferred to the peusioii establishment, and per* 
milted to remain and draw their Stipends In India, are not eiiiitied to be piovided 
with tonnage at the public expense, for their conveyance to the stahons at which they 
may be desirous of residing. 

The Sirhiiid Division Order of the lOtb instant, directing Colonel W. C. Faithfull, 
C. B., of the 49tb Regt. N. I., to proceed to Kurnaui, and assume command of that 
station and of the Sirbind Division, fiuni the istb Instant, Is cunllrined. 

Captain G. Thomson, of the 40tb Regt. N. I., is permliled to visit the Presidency, 
on medical cerilflcatc. instead of the Hills North of Deyiali, foi the peiiod authoilzed 
in Geneial Orders of the 21st February last. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieut. C. Jordan, of the European Regt., in General 
Orders of the 2d instant, Is cancelled at bis request. 

The undermentioned OtBcers have leave of absence : 

gist Regt. N. I.— Lieut. O. Lomer, from 30tb Apiil to Ist December, in extension, 
to remain at Landour, on medical certificate. 

26th Regt. N. I.— Surgeon B. Burt, M. D.,from 26lb April to 1st June, in exCeniiotii 
to remain at the Presidency, on private affaiis. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 2Bth April, 1884. 

The Major General in command of tbe forces is pleased to dliect, that the follow, 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty's Reglitieuis in iudia, on the 14ih 
instant, be published to tbe Army: 

Calcutta, lUh April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 792. At a General Court Martial^ assembled At Agia on the 13th day of 
January 1834, Private Patrick Hurray, No. 679, of No. 6 or Captain Tionson's Com* 
pany, Mis Majesty's 18th Regt. of Light Infantry, was arraigned on the followiug 
chargfi : * 

For highly unseldier like and disgraceful conduct, in having, at Agra 
between thehonrs of 4 and 5 o'clock on tbe afternoon of tbe 11th October 1833, in ibe 
Barrack of tbe 13th Light Infantry, stolen, or aided and abeUed in stealing, from Nceka 
Mull, a Native Cloth Merchant, a qaantity of Handkerchiefs, the property of the said 
Neeka Mull. 

ad.—*' Forbavlng. on the occasion, and at the time as set forth in the first charge'" 
violently a»ianlted and maltreated Nteka Mull, Native Cloth Merchant." ^ ' 
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Upon which Charges ihe Court came to the foUowin* decision: 

The Couit having maturely welith«d audr considered Use evidence ad- 
duced m support of the prosecution, together wUh the Prisoner s silence ou de 
fence, are of opinion, that he, the Prisoner Private Pattlch Murray, No. ^f ® 
or Captain Trouson'e Cojatpany, Hh Majesty's 13lh Light Infantry, Is not i guilty of the 
1st cbaree : that he is guilty of the 3d cbaige. ^ 

Sentence,—** The Court having found the Prlsonei Guilty of the 
do Sentence him; the Prisoner Private Patrick Murray, His Majesty * Light In- 
fantry, to suffer solitary confloenieiit for the term of six Calendar months. 

Approved: the imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the sentence. 
(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj.-Gen. in command of the Foices. 

By order of Major General Watson, - . „ . , 

(Signed) H. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, . ^ ^ , r .u. 

j. a. lUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 


Llent. Colonel P, LeFevre's Regimental Oriler of the Uth InsUiit. appointing Lieut. 
J. T, Gordon to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master Jo the N. I., duiing the ah- 
•ence on sick leave of Lieut. Interpreter and Quarter Master W. Hnmer. is confirmed. 

The undeimeiitioned officers having been pronounced qualified in Peisiaii and 
HliidoosUnee by District Ooinnilttees. are eaempted from further examination, except 
that by the Examiners of the College.of Fort Wtliiam, which they are expected to un- 
dergo whenever they may visit the Presidency : 

Llent. J.J Hamilton, 30(h Regt. N. I. 

Ensign F. E. Voyle, SOih Hegt. N. I. 

Lieut. H. Holtings, (i6ih Regt. N. 1. 

Lieut J. ChiicoU,74tb Regt. N. t- 

Eiibigu D. T. Pollock. 74lii Regt. N. I. , , * . . . 

Conducior B. Murphy is removed from the Expense Magazine at pum Diim to the 
Arsenal of Fort William, vice Conductor J. Smith removed to the Magazine at* Fort 
Cornwallis, and directed to join. .. .. 

The Major Qeneial ill command of the Forces is pleased to saiicUon an exchange 
of stations between acting Conductor G. Forrest and Sub-Conduclor C, Stout, ihe 
former is accordingly appointed to the Arsenal of Fort William, and the latter to the 
Magazine at Agra. 

'I he iiiidermcutioned officer has leave of absence : 

4lst Regt. N. I., -Lieutenant J. Cumherlege, from Itlb April tt Slid May, to visit 
Benares and Mirzaporc, on private affairs. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 39fA April, 1834. 

The Loodianab Station order of the gUt February last, directing Assistant Surgeon 
W. L. McGregor, M. D., of the 4 tb troop Ud brigade Hoise Arltileiy, to afford medical 
aid tp the eOth Regt. N, I., during Ihe absence on duty of Surgeon A. Murray, M. D , 
is confirmed. . ^ ... 

The Major General in command of the Forces U pleased to make the following 
appointment: ^ ^ 

33ih Regt. N. I.- Lieut. G. Miller to he Adjutant, vice Wilson proceeded to Europe 
op furlough. ..... . . ^ 

Assistant Suigeon H. Maclean, ofthe Mbairwarra Local Battalion, now doing duty 
with the NuBseree Battalion, is directed to afford medical aid to the Civil and Militaiy 
officers and their families residing ai Simla, during Ihe pieseni season. 

Assistant Surgeon A. Gilmore, M, D-.is directed, at the expiraiioii of his presen t 
leave, to proceed to Meerut, and place himself under the orders of the Supeiiiiieiiding 
Surgeon at that station. . . 

Sergeant Thomas Toulminge, attached to Gun, Powder Agency at Ishapore, is 

remanded to the Artillery, and directed to join the Head Quartet a of the Hegimeot at 
Pum Dum. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence *• .... . 

30 BatUllon Artlllery-ist Lieut. H,. Saivders, from 17tb April 1834 to 17lh January 
1835, to proceed to ipe Hills North of Deyrah, on medical certificate. 

Artlllery-Sapeniumerary Sd Lieut. T. J. W- Hmigerford, attached to the 3d Co. 4tb 
' battalion, from 1st May to Ist November, to proceed to Allahabad and Agra, on me- 
dical certificate^ 

fith RegL-Light Cavalry- Llent. w:. H. Hall, from let May to 3l8t October, to visit 
the Pctsldehcy, on private affkirs. ....... 

tdR'egt N. S'..— Captain H. W. Farrington, fropi 30Ui April to 16th Jnly, In exten^ 
Sion, to remain at the Presidency, on medical certificate. 

M By order of Maior General W'atsoo, < . , . 

^ J. R. tUMLEY.Colouela Adjt. Genl, of the. Army. 



GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS, ^c. 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN rODNriL. 

JinnCIAI. AND RrvRNUK DKPAlilVRNT, THK M MaY, 1^81. 

Tlip Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleaded to make the following 
appointments : * 

Mr J P. Grant, appointed to officiate as an Assistant to the Secretary to Govern* 
nient in the Judicial and Revenue Depaiiaieiit. 

Mv. T. J. r. Plowden, ditto as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Meerut. 

Mr R. H. P. Clarke, ditto ditto of Cawnpore, 

Lieut J Anderson, of the Corps of Enulneers, ditto as an Assistant Superintendent 
of Roads in the Coel Division of the Dehlee and Allahabad Road 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey, SMb lUgt. N. I., ditto as a junior Assistant to the Com. 
missioiier of Arrakan. 

The order of Mr. P. E Patton, Comitiissioner of the 13th or Baiileah Divi.lon, di- 
recting Mr. G. U , Yn|e, Assistant to (he Magistrate and Collector of Diiiaaepore. to 
proceed to Hnncpoie for the purpose of relieving Mr T. P Marten from the charge of 
the current duties of the Civil and Session Jiiiige's office at that station, is approved. 

The following officers have obtained leave attsence fr(»in their statiotis : 

Mr. A. Dick,Ci\il and Session Judge of Midnapore, for one tnoiiili, on medical 
certificate Mr. Dick will make over charge of the current fliriles of the office to 
any junior Assistant who may be at the station, or to Mr. D. J. Money. 

Ml. D. Pringle, Joint Magistrate and Depiity Collector of the Central Division 
of Ciiitnck. for 15 dajs, on private affairs, in extension of the leave granted to him on 
the gist uliiino. 

Mr. C. Todd, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of (he Southern Division 
•f Mooradabad, from 15tb May to 15th October 1^34, on medical cviliticate, to proceed 
to the Hills. 

Cazee Mahomed Ally, ’*rinclpal SudderAmeen at Tipperah, for fifteen davs. 

1 he order of Mr. K. Lowther, Commissioner of the Olb or Allahabad Division, 
granting leave of absence to Mr. Colin Mackenzie, Joint Magistiate and Deputy 
Collector of Cownpore, for eight months, on medical certificate, to proceed to the 
Hills, is coindiined, 

The order of Mr. T. A. Shaw, Judge Of Chittagong, granting Ie.ive of absence for 
two months to Rac Pursanaulb, Ptincipal Sudder Ameeii at Chtitagong, on medical 
certiflcale, is confirmed. 

8th May, 1884. 

Lieiil. James Awdry, of (he 55(h UegC. N. I., appointed to officiate as an Assistant 
under Capt. T Wilkinson, Agenito the Governor General, under Regulation XIII. 1883. 

J*2th May, D3I. 

The following Officers has abtained leave of absence from his sraiions : 

Mr. H. Ailiertoii, AssPtaiit under the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the 
.3(1 nr Furruckabad division, from Jst May to I5t|i December, 1834, on medical 
certificate, to proceed to the Hills. 

19tk May, 1884. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council has been pleased to make the follow- 
ing A|>p<'intmentB : 

Mr. H. Atherton, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Ciicuit of the 
5th or Baieill) Division. 

Lieut. A. ciiiiningham of the Corps of Engineers, to be an Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Officer of the 5lli I'lvisl'ui. 

Mr. C. R. Baiweli to officiate as Special Commissioner under Regulation III. 
1823, for the Division of Calcutta. 

Mr. s T. Ciithbert to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of Behar. 

The following Officers has obtained leave of absence from ibcir Stations : 

Mr. W. Dent, Civil and Session Judge of BeUaiffor three months, on medical 
certificate. 

Mr. R. Trotter, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Behar, oidinarily sta- 
tioned at Sfaergliotty, for six weeks, on medical certificate. 

SSth May, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council has been pleased to make the 
following appointments : 

.Mr. F. O. Wells, Magistrate of the 24-Perguiinabs, Superintendent of the Allipore 
Jail and a Magistrate of Calcntta. 

Mr. J. Mabcrly, an Assistant under the Comoiissioner of Revenue and Circuit of 
the let or Meerut Divistoo, * 
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Mr. 0. D> Wilkins, ditto ditto 12th or Mnueiiyr Division. 

" Mr. J. B OKiIvy to otticiate as Joint MattisUalt: and Deputy Collector of Behjir, 
ordinarily stationed at Shergiiotly. 

Mr. It, W. Torrens |» officiate a** Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Meerut. 

The following Officers have obtained leave of absence from their aiatioiis : 

Mr.T. C. IMowdeii, Head Assistant to the Magistiatg and Collector of Sebaiiinpore, 
for two nionihs, on medical ceriiflcate. 

Ml. F. H. Bielt, Assistant .Snr^feon, attached to the Civil Station of Moradabad, 
for two months, on piivate affairs. t 

The leave of. absence, for one month, granted to captain J 11. Siinmonds, Bevenuc 
Siiiveyor at Azitngurb, on the Ist February last, is cancelled at his request. 

C. MACSWEEN, Sec. to Govt, 


Fort William, General Department, 12tii May, 183-1. 

Mr. George Alexander, Deputy Secretaiv to Government in the Genet al Depart- 
meiii, is permitted to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, for the beneflt of bis health, 
and to be absent on that acrmint for 18 months. 

Mr. O. M Batten to Officiate as Deputy Secretary to Government in the Genefal 
Department, from the date of Mr. Alexander’s embarkation, unlli furthci Orders. 

2dTH Mxy, 1834, 

Messrs. .1. Maiieilv and G. D. Wilkins, writers, have been repoiled qualitled for the 
Public Service by proficiency in two of the Native Lan/ruages. 

Mr. I'honias Cliiirch has leported his having arsnmed chnige of the Incorporated 
SetUeineiit of Piinre of Wales* Island, Singapore and Malacca, on the iStli ultimo, 
in accordance with his appointment dated the 1st Fehniaiy last. 

H. T. PHINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 


Fort William, Political Department, 1st May, 1831. 

Mr. H. S. Graeme, Resident at Nagpoor. embarked for England t ii the ship 
Ztnohia^ from Fort Saint George, on ibe l2tb April last. 

8th May, 1834. 

Lient.-Col. W. Morrison, C. B., has been appointed by the Governor General to 
sole Corumissiuner for the Goveroiuent of the teriitories of His Highness the llajah of 
Mysore. 

Major N. Alves assumed charge of the office of th^ Agent to the Governor General 
for the States of Rajpooiana and Conimtssiotier of Ajmer from Lieut. Col. Speirs on 
the 18th April, 1834. 

ISrii May, 1834. 

Lieut. -Col. Lockett to be Resident at Nagpur, In succession to Mr. Giaeme. 

M.njor N. Alves to be Agent to the Governor General for the Statse of Rajpiitanah 
and Commissioner for Ajmer. 

22d Mat, 1834. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable llie Governor General was pleased, on the 
14tb nltlino, to appoint Mr. J, A. Casaiiiajor, of the Madras Civil Service, to be Resij 
dent at Travancore. 

C. E. TREVELYAN, Deputy .Sec. to the Govt, 


Fort Wii,i,iam, Financial Department, So May. 18S1. 

Mr. F. Maenaghteii. Government Agent, is permitted to be absent from his office 
for a period of ten days, from the 5th instant— Mr. Doriii wilt conduct the duties of 
the Government Agency Office during Mr. Macnaghten's absence. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

Fort William, Law Department^ IQth May, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochrane, Standing rounse! to the Hon’ble Company, reported tats return 
from the legy^ granted on the SSth ultimo, and resumed the duties of bis office on the 
irth liisiaut. «. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort Wili.um, 1st Mat, IctJTt 

No. loo of 1831 — TUe Honorable Hie Vice Piesident in Council is pleased to make 
the followMis prodiofton and alteration of tank ; 

Medical nepartmeiit.— A8Rist.int .Stireeon .lames Diinran to be Siifi;eon, vice Sur- 
*eon Waller (;iass, M. D., retired, wiib tank from the 23lh Feb 1831, vice 8uf!;eoii J. 
McDowell retired. 

‘•Alieralioii of Rank ~ Surgeon B. Buit, M. D., to rank from 28tli August 1833, 
vice W. Glass, M. D., lelired. 

Surgeon J. Dalrymple, ditto 20lh September 1883, vice G. W'addell, M. D., deceased. 
Suigeon D. Blitter, M. D*, ditto Isl Feb. 1831, vice fl. itotinmoii reined. 

The niidermeiitioiied ofliceis of Aitiliery and InfaiUiy aie prurimicd In the rank of 
Captain by Brevet, from the dates expressed opposite to their respective names : 
Regiment of Artillery, 


1st Ijeiit. William John Macvitie 6ih April 1834. 

Ist l.iput. William Richard Maidniaii 7ih ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. Henry Rutherford bill dilltf dillo. 

1st l.leut. Aichdale Wilson Juih ditto ditto. 

Ibt Lieut. Philip Jackson llih ditto ditio. 

l!>t Lieut. David Ewart 13th ditto ditto. 

iHi Lieut. Augustus Abhott Idih ditto ditto. 

Iht Lieut. Petei Aiiiuld Torckler I7tli ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. George Siuisou Lawreiisoii I8ih ditto ditto. 

1st LiMit. Prohy Tliottias Cauttey 19th ditto ditto. 

Lst Li**ut. Charles McMoriiie., ...... ‘20tli ditto ditio. 

Ist Lieut Hilaries Grant 22d ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut, Hubert Gailiett 23d ditto ditto. 

in l.ieut. Charles Dallas 27tii ditto ditto. 

Ist Lieut. Richard Horsfoid 29lh ditto ditto. 


*2lst Regt. N. I Lieut. Chailes Farmer, fioiii 17th April, 1884. 

4Ist Uegt. N. I," I lent. William flaunlion Halford, fioui lith ditto ditto, 

48tli Regt N- I - l.ieut. Freileiick Coape Smith, from 1 7th ditto ditto, 

Apotherarv Daniel llodskinsoii is appointed to the Medical Depot at Agra, vice 
Apotliecaiv 0*Biieii permiued to accept the situation of Head Assistant to the Native 
Hospital at Caicutt,v. 

No. lol of 1831 —The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the fnllowiiiz appoinfinent : 

Lieut. John Nixon .Sharp, of the r'orps of P.iioineers. to be an Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive KiiEiueer of the 6lh or Allahabad Division of **ub1lc Woiks. 

I’he appointineui of Lieut. Robert Samuel Master, of the Coips of Erizwieers, to be 
an Assistant in the Depaifment of Public Works, in General Orders No. 124 of the 

27lli December last, is to have retrospective effect from the J!>rii October last. 

J lie follourng promoiiuris are made in the Siihoidiiiate Medical Department ; 

Hospital Apprentice TIioinaM NiiUy to be Assistant Apothecary, from the ICtb 
April, I9.3t, vice J. Fieame deceased. 

Hobpiiai Appieiitice Marcus Hackerdon to be Assist.'int Apothecary, from the 18tb 
Apiil, 1834, vice C. J. Woodward decased. 

7rH Mat, 1834. 

No. 102 of 1831. — Assistant-Surgeon Henry Harpnr Spry, attached to the civil 
station of Saugor, Hiitira, and Rehly, under the Political Agency of the Saugor anti 
Nerbtidda I'erritoiies, is permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough on medicai cer- 
tificate. 


8th Mat, 1834. 

No. 103 of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
make the following pr« 1 moti•)fl^ ; 

liifaiiiry.— Major William White Moore to be Lieutenant Colonel, from the SOth 
April 1831, vice Lieut T r". Watson, deceased. 

i2th Regt. N. I -rapiain Ivie Canipbell (o be Major, Lient. Willliam Andrew 
Ludlow to he Captain of a company, and Ensign John Richard Abbott to be Lieute- 
nant: fioiQ the 30tb Apilt, 1831, in succession to Major W. W. Mot^e promoted. 
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IVo. 104 on834.— The following temporary appointments were made m the Judicial 
Deparrmeiit ; * 

dth May, 1884.-' I.ient. John Anderson, of the Corps of Fngineers, to otnclaie as 
Assistant Superintendent of the Coel Division, Dehly and Allaliahad Road, in the room 
ofMr, J. O Berket, resieiied. 

Ensign Arthur Crowe Rainey, of the Mth Regt. N. I. to officiate, iintii further 
orders, as a Junior Assistant to the Coinmissioner of An.acan, in the room of Lieut. 
Mackintosh, deceased. 

Sth May, 1834.- Lieut. James Awdry, of the 55th Reel. N. I. to officiate, until fur- 
ther orders, as an Assistant under CapL Wilkinson, Agent to the Governor Geiteral, 
under the provision of Regulation XIII. 18.M. 

10th May, 1834. 

No. 105 of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice-President and Deputy Governor has 
been pleasedlo nominate rapt, louts Saunders Bird, of the 24tb Itegt. N. I. to officiate 
as Fori Adjutant of Fort William, vice Rowe, so long as his Corps may form a part of 
the troops furnishing the Garrison Guards, or until further orders. 

15th May, 1934. 

No. lOd of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following Froinotlons. 

^ 3I.vf Kffiiment Native Infantry, 

Lieiit. Robert Menzietk to he rapiaiii of a Company, and Ensign W'illiam Phillip 
Hampton to he Lieut, from the 8ili May, 1884, in succession to J. W. Rowe deceased. 

The nndermenlioned Officer is brought on the effective strength of the Infantry on 
this Estabiishnient, from the date expressed opposite to his name: 

Infantry, 

Emisn Williatti Young Siddoiis, from the loth April, 1884 , in succession to Lieut. 
A. Kennedy deceased. 

^ No. 107 of 1834.— Capf. James Gouldhawkd, of the Invalid R.stablishiriPnt, js per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe, on furlough, for one year, without pay, on accoiiiu of 
his private aff.ii IS. 

Capt. WilUnm Foley, of the 10th Regt. N. I , Suh-AssiMant ComrnUsary General, 
hag leave of absence from bis Station, from tbegoth April to the Ist August next, to 
visit the Presidency, on medical certificate; 

IOth May, 1834. 

No. 108 of IH34.—Tbe pay, baita, and other allowances for April 1834, of the 
troops at the Piesidency, and at the other stations of the Army, will be issued on or 
after Tuesday^ the luUi proximo- 

220 May, 18.34. 

No. JIO of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice Piesident in Council is pleased to make 
the following Piomotloiis and Alteration of Rank: 

Infantry.— Lieut. Col. William Nott to be Col., fiom Istb Jan, 1834, vice Col. 
P. Littlejoiii, de(;eased. 

Major Hugh Moiitesen to be Lieiit.-Col., vice Lieiif. Col W. Nott piomoled, with 
rank from the 80tJi April I83i, vice Lieiit.-CoL T. C. Watson, deceased. 

47iU Regt N. I —Captain William Mariiii to he Major, Lieut. William Abraham 
Smith tube Captain of a Company; and P.nsisn Heniy Hrnrhniaii to be Lieut., from 
the 30tb of April 1884, in succession to Major H. Morncsoii, promoted. 

Altbration Of Rank, 

Infaniry.-Lleiil.-rol. G. P. AVyuier.-eisl N. I. ; Major W. Gregoiy, Captain J. 
Macdonald, and Lieut. J. c. limes, to rank from the 13th January 1834, in the morn 
of LletiL'Cnl. W. Noil, promoted. 

Infantry.- Lleut-Col. W. w. Moore.-lgtli N. I.: Major J. Campbell, Captain W. A. 
Lndlow, and Lieut. J, U. Abbott, to rank from the I7ih January 1834, in the room of 
Lieat..Col. T. Taylor retired. 

No. Ill of 1834.— The Hon'ble the Vice President In Copucil is pleased to make 
tbe following Promotions : 

fidth N. I - Lieut fieorge Farmer to be Captain of a Company, and P-gsign John 
Macdonald to be Lieutenant, from the 5tb May, 1834, in succession to Capt. J. S. Browne, 
deceased 

The follnwingcippointiueiit was made in the Political Department under date the 
fSth Instant : 
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I ieiit..Co1, Abraham Lockett, of the SStli N. 1. to be Ilestdent at NaKpote, in &uc- 
ceasioii to Mr, Graeme. • » 

Lieut. George Griffltbs, of the 12ttb N. 1. is piomoted to the rank of Captain by 
Brevet, from the SOlh May, 1934. 

The undermentioned Officer is brought on the eff' Ctive streiifftlj of the Infantry on 
this Bstabiishment, from the dale expressed opposite to his natne : 

Ibfantry.— Ensign James Thojiipson, Idih April 1S34, in snccesaion to Colonel G. 
Richards, deceased. 

Ist Lieutenant Julius Brockman Backhouse, of tli#* Reaioient of A rtilleiy, is pet' 
milted proceed to Eniope on fnrtough. on account of his piivate atfai's. 

The following Students of the Native xiediral Institniion, arf* admitted to the 
Seivi/'e as Native Doctors, to fill existiiis vacan<'ie« ; Sb.iikh GIioI»)mu. «llee, l.aoU 
Jhubboo Laiil, Noor Khan, Mohammad Ibraheem. and Hosain Bukll^h. 

No. I'gof 1S3 I.— Native Doctor Chedi Ghie. whosp set vire* ar*> no I 'oiirpr requited 
with the Grand Ti igonometrioal Survey, is permitted to accept the situation of Head 
Native Doctor to the City Dispensary of Moradahail. 

No. lI3of IP31.— The following students of the Native Mediral Institniion aie ad- 
mitted to the Service as Native Doctors, to flit existing vacancies; 

Devi Lai ; Biij Lai Singh; fihowaiiy Dheen ; and Sbaik Jail Moohiimnind. 

20 1 H Msr. 18‘tl 

No. Ill of 1834 —The Hoitorahle the Vice l*iesident in Council is pleased to make 
the following appointment: 

Brigadier Alexander Diincai , to the General Staff of the Armv, with the rank of 
Ruga ier General, from the 3d instant, in succehsion to Major General SirJ.'W. Adams, 
K. C. B., whose tour on the St, iff expired on that date. 

No. ILA of 1834.-!. Major General Sir J. VV. Adams, K. C. B , whose tour on the 
General Staff has expired having relinquished the rominand of the Suhind Division 
of the Army, the Hon'hle the Vive Hresidetit in noiincll cannot allow the occasion 
to pas.s Without some expression of the sense entertained by the GovcrnmeDt of the 
merits evinced by that distiiiguUbed officer throughout an uuiiUeirupted service of 
fifty thiee veats* duration. 

2. For his brilliant achievements In the field. Sir J. Adams has received, In ad. 
dilion to the acknowledgnieiits of the Government, the thanks of both Houses of 
Failiarnent, and, from bis gracious Sovereign, the bonois of the older of the Bath, 
first as a Companion, and afterwards at a Knight Comnr.inder. 

3. In discharging 'be less imposing, lint not less aiduous duties which, in time 
of peace, devolve <iii an officer exercising an impmlani roinmand. Sir J. Adams has 
iinitormly entitled himself to the confidence and appiohatioii of the Govemtiieni, and 
has CMiicilia’ed the regard, while he has ensured the respect of his hiethien in aims. 
He will ever be regarded as one of those who have been most ronspiriions in the 
Indi.iri Seivice, and have conferred additional honor on that Noble Aniiv whose 
hetcHc exjdoits and zealous devotion have added a splendid einiMie to the dominions 
of their coiintiy. 

No 116 of 1834.-1 he Hon’hle the Vice President in roniicil was pleaded, in the 
Judi( i il Depaitinent, under date the tOih iiiMaiit. to appoint l.ieiit. Alexander rnn- 
ningh.tin, of the coips of Fiigiiieers, to be an Asbist, to the executive officer of the 5tli 
division depaitmeni of pnfilic woiks 

f'hc undermentioned officers have returned to their dntv on tlii.s eslablishment, 
wilhoiH prcjndjce tolheii lank. by perniis.sioii of the Hoii’bic the roiiitof Diiectois’ 

c.ipiain ThoinaS'McKenzie Campbell, of the 29th Regt. N. I : date of anival at 
Foil tvil|lam,21th May, 1831 

Assistant Surgeon William Miller Buclianaii, M. D., of the Medical Deparlmetit : 
ditto, 24tli May, 1834. 

No lir of 1834. “The Honorable the Vice Piesideiit in Council is pleased to make 
the following piomolions: 

fiSth Regt. N. Llent. Edward Jackson, fdeceased,) be Captain of a Company, 
and Ensign Kobert Moiesworih Giirnell to be Lient , fiom the i3th Maj, 1834, in 
succession to Captam G. H. M. Dalhy, deceased. 

l.ieiit. t'hriHtnpher Siinson Mating in he rapiain of a Conipany, and Ensign 
Stephen N.itioii to be Lieut., from the 23d May, 1834, in succession to Captain E. Jack- 
son, deceased. • 
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raptatn rjeor?e DempsJfr .lolinstone, of ihe jsth npgt. N. I., has retnrncrt to lil» 
duty on rhU estaUlisfimoiit, without prejudice to his tank, |>y permission of the Honor- 
able the ^oiirt of Directors : date of arrival at Fort William, 28lh May, 1834. 

The followlnt: ai»poinim»*nt is made in the Ordnance Coiiimissariat Department : 

Siih*rondurtoi Oeiard Irvine to he Actine Conductor, vice J. Law, promoted to 
full Condiict' r in Oetieral Oiders, No. 78. dated the Jflth March last, in succession 
lo r. Martin, tiansferred to the pension establishment. 

Mr. John Duncan is appointed an Assistant Dverseer In the depaitment of 
public Works, on the salary allowed for that rank, and attached to the 2d division, 
vice Mr. Hiley, who did not avail himself of the appointment. 

J. srilAUr, Dcpy. Secy, to Govt. Mily. ifept. 


r^ENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR GKNEKAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Ifead Qtmrtersp CalcM/tUf l.rf May, 1834. 

The Cawnpore Division Older of the lOih iiltimn, direclin!; Supernumerary 2d 
Lieut J. c. Phillips lo d(» duty with the 3d Battalion of Aitiltery at Cawnpore is 
conflrmed. * 


fifad Quartern, Calcutta, 2(1 May, 

The nndernientioiied oihcers have leave of absence : 

8lh Iteat. N. I.-Fiisiao j. G Gaitskell, from Idih Apiil to 2.'>th November, to 
proceed to .Simla, on medical certiftrate. 

22d Rest. N. I -^Cantaiii G. Templer, from lOlh May to lOlli August, in exten- 
sion, to remain at Gortickpore, on piivate atTairs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Zd May, 1884. 

EnttATu.M.— Ih General Orders of the 25lh ultimo, prescrihinc rules for the pie- 
paration <*f public documents for Head Quarters, /or “ ilb of the breadth of-the sheet 
read ** 4ih of the breadth of the page.** ’ 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence; 

2d Compaiiv 1st Battalion Artlllerv-^2a Lieut. R. Smyth, from 27lh Apiil to 2rth 
June, to visit Tirboot, on piivate affairs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5fh May, 1834. 

The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow- 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India on the 2d 
instant, be published to the Aiiiiy : 

VaU.utfa, 2d May, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No, 707. — At a General Court Martial, reassembled at Secrole, Benares on 
Tliiir.sdav, the 20th day of February 1834, Captain John Whitiam, of His Majesty's 3d 
Regiment, (or Buffs) was arrainged on the following Chaige 

Charge.—** With conduct disgiacefiil tu the chaiacier of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in having been intoxicated, or considerably under the influeiiee of liquor, so as 
i<* expose himself in the eyes of the men of the Regiment, on duly under arms, on the 
march of the Regiment from Suckree towards Gungapersard, on the umining of the 
l;ih of December 1833." 

Finding,—** The Court, upon the evidence before it, finds the prisoner Captain 
John WhiUarii.nf His Majesty’s 3d Regiinent, (or Buffs) guilty of being considerably 
under the infliience of liquor, so as to expose himself in the eyes of the men of the 
Regiment, on duty under arms, on the march of the Regiment from .Suckiee to. 
wards Gungapersard, on the morning of the I7lh December, 1833, but acquits him of 
the rest of the charge. 

Sentence.—** The Court having found the prisoner Captain John Whittam, of His 
MajestyN 3d Regiment, (or Bulls) guilty of so much of the charge as stated above, sen- 
tences biiii to be cashiered." ' 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W c, BBNTINCK. Commander in Chief. 

Captain Whittam will be struck off the strength of His Majesty's 3d (Buffs) Reci- 
ment on the dav his sentence shall be made known lo him. 

By Older of His Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander in Chief. 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjl. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By orjiler of Major General Watson, 

^ J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army, 
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Head Quarters, Calcutta, 6th IMay, 1834. 

The Major General in command of the Fori’ea is ideated tiKdiiect that the follow- 
ing General Order, which was i»8ued to His Majesty’s lletjunetiU in India on the 5tli 
inst., be published to the Arinv : 

Calcutta, 6th May, 1831. 

•grnkiial OHDER 

No. 798.— At a General Court Martial, reassembled at Secrole, Benares, on 
Wednesday the t2th day <if February, IsSt, Private Hicliard Shields, of His Majesty's 
3d Uwimeiit, (or Bnflfs) was anaigned on the followiiio charge 

CV*<7»‘;ie. — ** With having, on the Isi of Novembei, 1833, at Berhampoie, stinck 
with his clenched Ast Color Sergeant Donald Moiiisson, of the saitie company,' a 
violent blow, without the slightest provocation, when in the execution of Uis duty.’* 

Upon which charge the Couit came to the hdlowing decision ; 

Finding.— The Couit, iiiion the evidence before it, tinds the pi isoiier Private 
Richard Shields, of His Majesty’s 3d Regiment, (or Buffs) guilty of the charge prefeiied 
against him. 

Sentence.—** The. Court sentence the prisoner Private Richard shield*, of His 
Majesty’s 3d Reuliiieut, (or Buffs) to suffer solitary imprisonment for the peiiod of 
eight (8) calender mouths in such place as His Kxcelleiicy the Right Honorable lb« 
Commander in Chief may be pleased to appoint.” 

Not confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Getil. in command of the Foices. 

Rbmarrs by thb Major Grmbbal in Command of thk Forcrs. 

It appears by the proceedings that Captain Stewart, the Captain of the piisoner’s 
company, sat as a Meriiher of the Court; that he was challenged by the pnsoner, who 
submitted that Captain Stewait had previously examined the witnesses on both sides, 
and had expressed a wish that the prisoner should be tried by a General Couit Martial 
instead of a district one : this is not dmled ; but the Court ovei ruled the objection, 
Goiisideriiig that Captain Stewart had only perfoimed his duty in the examination. 

file piisoiier’s challeftge was no impuiatioii against the iuiegiiiy of Captain Stew'art, 
blit implied that such an examination might bring him to the Court with ‘pre formed 
opinions, and that his expressed wish for a General Couit Martial on the prisoner, 
instead of adistiict one, that is, for a Couit of the highest powers of punisliiueiil, 
was an indication of Captain Stewait’s opinion of his guilt, inasmiicii as it contemplated 
the extent of Ins punisliment. 

I concur with the piisoner; and admitting the force of the objecUon, caiiuotcoiifiitn 
the sentence of a Court thus constituted. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Sd.) R, TORRENS, Col., Adjl. Geiil. H. M. Foices in India. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 7th May, 1834, 

The Major Geiieial in command of the Forces is pleased ro diiect, that the follow- 
ing General Older, which was issued to his Majesty’s Regiments in India on the 6tb 
instant, be published tu the Army ; 

Calcutta, 6th May, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 799. — At a General Court Martial held in coniiriuntion at Berhampoie on the 
29tli March, 1S34, Private James Prior, of His Majesty’s 38ib Regimeut, was arraigned' 
oil the following charge: — 

Charge.— * For unsoldier-like conduct, lu striking Sergeant Major Richard 
Whitehead, 7 8d Regt. N. 1., a blow on the head, at Berhanipore, on the llth March, 
1834, the Sergeant Major being his superior otBcer, in the execution of his office.’’ 

Upon which charge the Court ca’'>e to the following decision : 

Opinion.— ** The Court, upon the evidence before them, aie of opinion, that the 
prisoner Privtyte James Prior, of His Majesty’s 88th Regiment, is guilty of ibe charge 
preferred against him ; but the Court find, that the offence u as not committed on the 
I lib, blit on the lOtli of March 1334. 

Sentence.—** The Court sentence the prisoner Private James Pi lor, of His 
Majesty’s 38th Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of (2) two vears, 
in such place as tbeauihoiity confirming this ^sentence shall be pleased to diiect.” 

Approved : the solitaiy iinprisoiiment reduced to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. GenI, In command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court, on the same day. Private William Moors, His Majesty’s 
S&tb Regiment, was arraigned on the following charge * 

Charge,— foT unsoldier like conduct, on the evening of the 18th inst. in sti^iiig 
Corpoiai Wm. Nickliiison several blows, his supeilor officer, m the exeouuou otbis 
office.” 

fierhampore, 20tb' March, 1834. 
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Upon which chaise the Toiirt came to the following decUioii : 

Finding.—*' TheCoiiit upon the evidence before tbenf, are oropinion, that the pri- 
soner Private Williatn Moors, of the 3d company, His Majesty's SSih Regiuient, is 
guiitv of the charge prefericd against him. 

tSentence.-** The Court sentence the prisoner private William Moors, of No. 3 
compaay, His Majesty's 3Hh Regt..io suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of 
twelve calendar niont in such place as the auihuritytcoiifirniiiig this sentence shall be 
pleased to direct." 

Approved: the solitary imprisonment redoced to eight months. 

rsigned^ JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in command of the Forcet. 

Before the same Court, on the SUt March 1S34, Private John Ashcroft, of His 
Majesty's 3Stb Regiment, was arraigned on the following charge 

CAarne,—** For nnsoldler*like conduct, on the evening of the 18(h instant, in 
sti iking Sergeant T. McGnire, of the same Regt , his superior officer, in the execution 
of bis office " 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

/'fnding The Court upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private John Ashcroft, of No. 4 company, fits Majesty's 38th Kegt. is guilty 
of the charge preferred against him. 

.ye»/em e. The Court sentence the prisoner Private John Ashcroft, of No. 4 
r.om pan y. His Majesty's 33th regiment, to suffer solitaiy Imprisoiiinent for the peiiod 
of (19) eighteen calendar months, iu such place as the authoiity contlrniiiig this sen* 
teiice shall be pleased to direct." 

Approved : the solitary imprisonment redneed to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSOV, Maj. Genl. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R TORRENS^ Col. Adjl. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major Geiieial Watson, 

J, R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 


Jffead Quarters, Calcutta, %th May, 1884. 

The rules laid down in General Orders by the Commander in ^hief of the 0th 
June 1832, and in the inemoraiidum published in General Orders of the 2Jih of the 
same month, having been atiendeded with Inconvenience, aie revoked, under itistruc-' 
tions from the llight Honoiable the Commander In Chi>*f ; and the Major General 
ill command of the forces Is pleased to direct, tlifit, in fiiinre, the proceedings of all 
Geneial Coarts Martial shall be tiansmiited, sealed, by the Deputy Jude Advocate 
General, or person officiating as such, to the Judge Advocate General, agreeably to 
the instructions contained ip General Orders by the Commander in Chief of the 7th 
April, 1834. 

All Casualty Rolls of European Non ^^omnilssloned officers or soldiers Intended 
for the Adjutant Geneial's office, are to be prepared according to the form laid down 
ill General Orders by the Commander in chief of the I6tli Octobet last, with the 
substitution of the words 7’er»f 0 / jecpice," for I eriii of Contracted Service," in 
the sixteenth column. 

Assistant Apothecary Thomas N ally (new promotion) is directed to join and do 
duty at the^iencral Hospital, until further orders. 

Assi^ant Apothecary Marcus HacKerdon, (new promotion) will continue at Meerut, 
and do duty under the orders of the Superioteoding Surgeon, until further orders. 

Hospital Apprentices James Sbeels and John Burns, at present attached to His 
Majesty's 44tb Foot, having been reported unfit for the Set vice from their dissolute 
and disorderly habits, are to be struck ^ the strength of the Subordinate Medical 
department, from the date of the poblicatidn of tilts Order at Cbiiisurah. 

The ondermentioned officers have leave of absence. 

S6tb R. N. I.— Ensign T. H. Hunter, from 15ib January to 30th March, in exten- 
sion, to enable him to rejoin his Regliheot at Hnssingabad. 

1 st Reft. Light cavalry-' A ssistaiit Surgeon 0. Anderson, from I5ih April to isib 
Oct., to visit Mnioorfe, on medical certificate. 

fd Brigade Horse A ittUery— Brevet Captain W. R. Maldman, from 1st March to 
31st AnguSt, to visit Catcoita, on urgent firivate affairs. N. B.—Tbis cancels the leave 
granted to captaiik,Maidfiiaii, in General Orders of the Ifitb Peeember last. 
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Ihad^Quarters, Calcutta, M May, 1834 . 

CHder instroctioiis from the Right Hoiiortihle the Commander in Chief, the Major 
fienerai Cominaudiiig the Forces directs, that all applications for ReKinieiital Staff 
Appaintments iti the Honorably Company’s Service be addressed to the Adjutant 
General of the Arirty. 

The Meerutt Division Order of the 2td ultimo, directing Assistant Stirgenn T. 
Scott, on being relieved fiotn the medical charge of the 40th Regt. N. 1., to pit.ceed to 
Agra, ahd place himself under the^oiders of the Supei intending Surgeon at that Sta- 
tion, is confirmed. 

1 lie Dliiapore Division Order of the 99th nU., appointing Shaikh A smut Allee^ 
Native Doctor, to 64th RegimeiU Native Infantry, to fill a vacancy, Is conflrrnpd. 

The Presidency Division Older of the sstb iiU., dliecting Assistant Apothecary J. 
Marshall to act as Assistant Apothecary and Asslstaut Steward to a Delachinent of His 
Maje8t>’s 38tb Foot, proceeding from Fort William to Berhampore, is coiiflimed. 

Assistant Apotbectrry J. Marshall is posted to the Hospital of His Maje ty’s SSth 
Foot, vice Wood Wind deceased. 

Sub Conductor Joseph Vyall, lately promoted, Is posted to the Arsenal, and di- 
rected to join. 

Corpoial George Falcbiiie, Laboratory man In the Delhi Magazine, is promoted to 
Seigeaiit. 

Gunner John Fitzpatrick, of the Invalid Veteran Company, Is permitted to reside 
at Mirzapoie, and -draw his pay from the Benares Pay Oflice. 

Shaik Hiissen AIR, late a patient in the Insane Hospital at Benares, and formerly 
a Sepoy in the 33d Regt. N. 1., is traiisfered to the Pension Establishment, from the 
1st iiistaiii. 

The Cawnpore Division Order of the SSth ultimo, sanctioning an exchange of 
situations between Shaikh Tegh Alice and Kaley Kliaii(9d) Native Doctors, by wbirh 
the foiniei is appointed to do duty with the 6th Regt. Light Cavalry at Cawnpoie, aud 
the tatter is posted to the 58ib Regt. N« I. at Snltanpore, Oude, is confirmed. 

The leave of absence granted to Capt. B. Maishall, of the 71st Regt. N. 1., in 
General Orders of the lOtb Feb. last, is cancelled, from the 15th * instant, at bia 
request. , 

'I he undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

liirantry--Uiiposted Ensign 8. W. Buller doing duty wiih 14tli N. 1., from tOlh 
April to 20ih Dec., to visit the Hills North of Deyrah Dhoon, on medical certificate. 

Ist Local Horse~L«cal Lient. and Adjutant J. Sklqiier, fromlsl May toSlst Oct.» 
to vibii Simla, on medical certificate* 

Head quarters, Calcutta, lOfA May, 1834- 
Tbe Sangor Division Order of the 26tb ultimo, directing AssIstanC Surgeon J. H, 
Dallas, M. D., to do duly, on his arrival at Baltool, with the IStb Regt. N. I., is 
confirmed. 

riie leave of absence, for 8tx^ months, granted to Lieut. J. Sissmore, of the gad 
Regt. N. I., Ill General Orders of the gSth^Feb. 1883, n to be considered as having 
coiiinienced on the 23d, instead of the 15th March 1888, and ended on the 22d, instead^ 
the l5tbSepteinbef lasU ^ 

The ttiidennciuioned Officers have leave of absence : ' 

20th Regt. N. I.— Ensign A. B. Morris, from 20tb April to SOlb November, in 
exieiisioii, to visit the Hills North of Deyrah, on medical certificate. 

grib RegU N. 1.— Major R, Fernie, from 15tb May to 28tii November, to visit 
Simla, on medical certificate. ' ^ . 

6ist Regt. N. I. -Ensign W. H. Ryvet, from Ist Match to 5tb April, in extension, 
to enable lilin to rejoin. 

36ib Regt. N. U— Lieut. T. F. Fletnying, from Ist May to I5ih December, to 
remain at Benares, on medical certificate, and to enable him to rejoin. 

dist Regt N. !•— Capt. R. Sleivait, from 'the 2l)tb June to 20th Dec., to visit the 
Presidency, preparatory to applying for forJoogb. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 12tJi May, 1834. 

Entign C. E. Goad, of the 43th, Is rtmoved to the 67lh Regt. N. I. at hla own 
request. 

The Major Oeutral in Cefinmand of the Forces Is pleased to mal^ the following 
Promotions : 

64ih Regiment Native lnfaiiti‘y*'*~Jemadar Gyadeen Pattnek to he Snhadar, and 
Havildar Dyahiam Opudea to he Jemadar, from the 14th March X884, vice Glrwar 
Sing, deceased. 
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AliRik Jaffpr .Alljr, Trooper, tfth Liaht r^avplry, having been prononneed a MaUn- 
perer by a ^pjeclal Medical Committee, la to be discharged the seivlce, from ibe date 
of the puhlicaiion of tbit Order at Muttra. 

The tindermeptloiieil Officer# have leave of absence : 

dDih Beat. N. I — Bnslgn J. T. Wllcoa, frotn 39lh May to 25th October, in ex- 
tenston, to remain ay the Pre»idrncy, on private affialra. 

nameiirh Local Battalion, - Local Lieat. R. Dring, from iat May to let July, to 
eisli Caleaita, on urgent private affairs* 

ffeAd^Quvrtert, CaUtutia, i5fA May, 1834* 

At a European General Court Martial, re assembled at Olnapore on the 9th day of 
March 1834. of ohich Major Thomson* Sist N. 1, is President, Private EdOard 
Setcbfield, of Ibe European Begt. was arraigned on the following charge 
With highly unsoldier tike conduct at follows : 

** With maliagerliia. In having, at Dinapore, between the fifteenth (15tb) day of 
November, one tbonsaiid eiaht hundred and thirty-three (1833) and the dfih (5th) day of 
pebriiary, one thousand eight htitidred and thirtypfonr, (1834) feigned that he was snffer- 
fiig under paralysis, and aheriaiion of mind ; such being mere pretence for the purpose 
hf evading the performance of ht's duty as a goldier.** 

tfpon which charge the Court came to (he following decision : 

Finding and Sentence.^** The Court have maturely weighed and considered the 
evidence produced on (be part of the pr<^sec(itlon, together with «vhat the piisoner has 
urged in his defence, and the evideqee In support of it, is of opinion, that be, Private 
Edward Setcbfleld, European Regiment* is guilty of all and every part of the charge pre. 
ferred against him, and do therefore sentence him to suffer imprisoiiuient for six (6) 
calendar months.** 

Approved; the Imprisonment to have effect from the date of the sentence. 
(Signed) JAMES WAtSON, Major Geiil. in Conimaffd <>f the Forces. 

At a European General Court Martial, assembled at Sccrole, neriare< on Mon- 
day |be Sd day of February, 1831, of which Lieut. Col* IV. Noit, 38th Ke!!t. N« i., is 
President, Gunner Patrick 0*Elrlen, of the 1st company fst haualion of Artillery, w.is 
.arraigned on the following charge:— 

Charge,-^** With having, In the Military caiifonment of Siittaiipore, Benaies, on 
the night of thedrst (1st) or morning of the second (2d) day of Januarv, one th<Mi«:ind 
eight hundred and thirtyfonr, (1834) unlawfully, wilfully and malirionsly poisoned 
and murdered Julia 0*Dri-en* camp follower, and wife, or reputed wife of the said 
Gunner Patrick 0*Brlen, hy niilawfaliy, wilfully and maliciously atlrninfstering to 
her opium, which caused her death at the time and place aforesaid." 

Upon wlHch charge Che Court came to the following decision : 

Find/wif.—" The Court, upon the evidence before It, finds the prisoner Giiiiiier 
Patrick fi'Brien, of the flrl (1st) company first (ist) battalion of Artillery, out guilty 
of the charge preferred against him, and acquits him accordingly.*' 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Genl. in Command of the Forces. 

The prisoner to be released and to retnrn to bis duty. 

By order of. Major General Walsoo. 

J. R. LUMLBY, Col. Adjt, Genl. of the Army. 

Head-Quarters^ Calcutta, I9th May, 1834. 

At a European General Court Martial, u«semhled ut Saugor on Monday the 3d 
day of Mireh, isaA, of which Major D. Dowle, sd Regt. N. ]., Is President, Paik 
•Sergeant Thomas SniPli. of the Ordnance Departmeui, attached to the Saugar Magazine^ 
Was arraigned on the following charge:— 

Charge.—** With manslaoghter. In having, at Sangor, on the evening of tl^e Ifith 
of January 1834, felenlonsiy and wilfully killed Futteea, a native patpp-roi lower, hy 
atrlfclng and beating film repeatedly with bis Eaifda, and pnthina hifn violently against 
a wall, of which striking, beating, and pusEMigi the laid Futteea toeii and tbqre lui- 
aiediatcly died." 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.^** The Gmiri bavlna maturely eoiisldered the evidence before It, is of 
opinion, |hat the prisoner Pprk Sergeant tboRlse iffiUlit of Ibo Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Saugor Magazine, is guiUy of manslaughter. In the manner and Irutances men- 
tioned IprDie charge, wiib the ' exception of the following ' and puataing him violently 
agalhsta wall.'Onf which excepted Instance the Court acquits him. 

*•. The Court having fonn^ the prisoner luilty to the extent above 
Honed, sentences him, Park Eergeapt Thomas Smith, Ordnance Department, Sangnr 
seine; to receive a pniilshment of Imprisonment for the period of three (3) Cflen- 
monibs. In such place as His Excellency the Commander In Chief, or Officer 
' ^gmiiignd the Forces, may direct." 
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tifcommendatwn of the Court.—** From the alleviating i^ircamitancea appareii 
In this case, the Court stiotigiy recommen^ta the prisoner tp the tnerciful Gonsideratlon 
of the Commatiiier in Chief, or officer commanding the forces " 

Approved ; the iiiipiisoiiiiient to be calcnlated from the date of the Sentence. 

(Signed) J\'VIES WtTSON, Major Gen* in command of the Forcei. 

Path Set grant Smith is to undergo the luipiisoDment awarded at Saugor. 

T'le following removals and postings are made In the Regt. of Artillery : 

Ist Lleot G H. D'ke, from the 4ih Company 6tb, to the 4ih Company 8d 
Battalton, vice G H Swinley, from ihe latter to ihe fonner. 

Pensioned Havildar Dhamoo is peiinitted to leside and draw Ins Penaioo at Bar 
rackpore, instead of Chittagong^ and Pensioned Sepoy Sanoolab at Gbitiagong, instead 
of Barrackpore* 


Bead Quarters, Calcutta, \7th May, 1814 

Tbo Major General lu Commatifl of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
removiils and postings : 

Lient Cel T Mill ray, (on Furlough) fiom the Igth to the 58d Regt ^ 1. 

I lent Col. W W. Moore (new promotion) to the Igtii Regt N. 1. 

Lieut. Col J A. Hodgson, from the 49tb to the OStb Regt. N 1. 

I.ienteii.int Colonel C H. Skardoii, from the 68th to the tQih Regt N. I. 

Uiidei the orders of Government, the foil* wing indi\idiuis are to he stmck olf the 
lown Majoi’s List, being present with their Coips, and consideitU available for Kegi 
iiieiit.il duty whenevei lequired . 

Seigeant Joseph Haiinagan, Head Writer, Asst Adjt Gem 's Offire, Artillery^. Sei- 
geaiit William Deare, 1st Assjt ditto di to ditto Sergeant J. S lait, 2d Asst, ditto 
ditto ditto. Gunner Francis Moore, 8d Asst ditto ditto ditto Sergeants Kitbatd 
Molloy and Heiiiy Speare, Writers in the Office of the Select committee of Aitilleiy 
Officers 

Meer Koodrut Altee, Native Doctor, attached to the 65th Native Infantry, having 
been reported unfit foi his situation, Is to he discharged the beivice^ fioiii the date 
of the puhlicaiioii of this Order at Mbowj 

1 he undermentioned Officeis have leave of absence : 

Qth Regt, N. I - Major J, Fagan, fioin 82d April to )5tli Nov, to remain at 
Ntisseeiabad, for the purpose of adjusting the accounts connected with bis late ap 
pointmeiit of Deput> Pay Master. 

63d Regt N 1 — Lient. and Adjutant R Houghton, from 30th Apill to BOtb Oct , to 
proceed on the rner and eventually to the Presidency, on medliai ceitificate, prepar- 
atory to applying for leave to sea. 

67th Regt N I — Fnsign C, h* Goad^from 80ib April to 31st May, to lemaiu at 
Agra, on medical ceitificate. 

European Regt.- Lieut Inti, and Qr. Master J G Gerrard, from 1st June In 31st 
July, to \isit Bhaugnipore and Punieah, on private affiiirs. 

Bead Quartern, Calcutta, l»fA May, 1834. 

The Major General In Command of the Forces Is pleased to direct, that no Native 
Non Commissioned Officer or Soldier shall, on any occabicp, he discharfed from the 
Seixice aftei having suftered Corporal puuishmeiit, until he shall he repotted tho- 
roughly lecovered from the effeels of it hy the medical officer of the Regiment, 

With reference to General Ordeif by the Conimasder tn Chief of the 2itb Sept. 
1S29» the Miyor General In Command of the Forces Is pleased to direct, tliai In all 
cases of suieide, Ihe opinion of Cmirts of Inquest, as to Ihe sanity or lusantiy of the 
individuals, he iiivaiiably lecorded. 


The Major General In Command of the Forces Is pleased to direct, that the follow, 
itig General Ordrr, which was Issued to Mis Majesty's Regiments lu ludia, on the titti 
Inst., he published to the Army ; 

’ Clcutta. l«k Mo,, 1S81. 

aRNeHAL<»HDER. • 


No 803.— At a General Comt Marital, held at BaUackpore on Tuesday the Sid 
day of Apiil 1834, private Patrick Bytite, of Captain AinewortlPf ^CompapFr HU 
Majesty’s 44tli Regiment, was arraigned on the followtug Charget^-A* 

With having been dtnnk and rtotousiii Raripcks at Chilts«fah« on the 9d 
of Apiil 1834, and strnck PiivateGanei ronierford, ami herjeanf^Edwaid Mehaa, of 
Hts Maiesty'44th Reglhieiit : ibis being the fifth instance Of druMhenness stne« the l»i of 
May 1888 Inclusive, and thereby constUntlng an act of habitual dronkemiess— the 'pre- 
vious initauces having takeu place as follows , viz. 
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Jst May 1833— Drunk on «veiriiiK Pnrnde. 

12th June iBdi-^Drunk at the Commaiidlnt Offlcer^l Qnartera* 
irth July 1833.— Drunk and til Iking |iriva|e 8iarr, and drunk and oiaking a nolte 
at dinner hour. 

sist Mfovember ldS9— Drntik and abaent frhm Parade^ 

•Id — With untoldler like and Iniilhofalfiaia nouductar Chintorah on the lath of 
Auril I8%4« nhile a Prisoner in the 0aard» In havitM on the dist i liarge being read to 
biin by Rrglmeirlat derteant taatahc^d tk^CopF *he Charge out 4kr tbf 8«r. 

veant handy and torn U'to pieces, MiUng* M wi I have a General Court Martialy 

and )ou may go and tell the Commanding officer 1 have loin tip the crime/ or nordt 
to that effect " ^ 

Upon milch Chai^get the Court came to the rotionloif deeipion ; 

Finding,—*^ The Conrjl, Upon Ihe evidence before them, and the Prlsnner't plea 
of guilty, are of bplnioQ, that the prisoner private PaUick Byrnes of Captain Aim 
worth's Company, Hit Majesty's 44th llegimeiit. Is 

** On the first charge, guilty. ^ 

** On the second charge, guilty. 

ffewfende.— *' The Court Sentence the Prisoner private Patrick Byrne, of Captain 
Ainsworth's Company, His Majesty's 44th Hegiinent, to be deprived of the allowance 
in ll»u of Beer or Lignor, for Ihh period of (12) twelve months ; and further to suffer 
solitary imprisonment for period Of td) aU Calender months, In such place as the 
authority confirming this sentence shall be pleased ip direct." 

Approved and Confirmed, 

(Sd.) JAMBS WATSON. Mai. Gen in cpmmaird Of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

(Sd) B. TORBENS, Co)., AdjUGen. H. U, Forces In India. 

By order of Major Qeoeral Watson, 

, I, R. LUMLEY. Colonel. Adjt. GenK of the Army. 


The Mbow Station Order of the 8dih Septemher last, appointing ileutenant w 
Maegeorge, of the tfst Begt. N. l.«^to offielale as Deputy Judge Advoc te at a 
European General Court Martial, tseonfirmed. 

The General Order of the 24th uliimo rtmovlnc Conductor E treston from the 
Magazine at Agra to that at Delhi, Is, at the recommendation of the Military Board, 
cancelled ; and be will accordingly eontinne pennaAent Conductor in tbg Agra Magariiie. 
This cancels the leave granted to Mr. Tresiott In General Orders of the 24tb ultimo. 

The umlermentloned officers have leave of absence : 

13th Regt. N. I,— Lieut Interpretei and GuArter Master W Houtpr, from 13th 
AlsrilidkOtb December, to visit Simla, on medical certificate.— N. B This cancels 
the leaveitanted to Lieut. Hunter, In General orders of the istb uhlmo. 

68th Regt. N. 1,— Llent. C. B. Brown, from 2d May to td September, to visit Delhi,, 
dh private affklrs* 

Mead^Quarters, CalcvHap 20fA Afny, 1834. 

The Presidency Division Order of the Igth Insfaotj directing Assistant Apothecary 
John PfttSi of Hit Majesty's 44ih Foot, to act as Apotlfdliary, In the room pf Apothecary 
Hodgkliitom ippAliited to the Medical Depdtat Agra, Id eibnfirmed. 

The Diatrtct Order by Brigadier J. Tombs, Commdhdlng tbe Rajpootanah Field 
Force, directing Qnbuii Chund Patiick, Nattv# Doctor^Affalided from the 1st May, to 
contiQue to do duty with the 8td Regt, N. I » Is confirmed. 

Astistant Burgeon G» G* Rankin, at preseut titaehed to the SBth Begt N. f . Is 
directed to proceed to CaWApote. and do duty nnder the inperinicndlng Surgeon at 
that station, 

Surgeon^ J. F,i Rdplofon furlough) Is fomoved Gem the 8Sth, and posted to the 
26th Bhgkr M. uBoritNMi dU Burn M* D, la removed from ihp taller, and posted to 
the former Corps, which jm will Join fprthTlth at Beuares^ 

Tbe leave of atMenonrantefftotdt^leoL O. H. Fa|an.ef the Corps eg Engineers, In 
General Orders of fhO M lutimo, is cancelled Oroni the 26th of April, at bis regiiest. 

The Mgjof Genena )n command of the forces is pteused to make the following 
promotion. v 

7tk BatUOm #^AIIforT."*Havlldar AdJCkm Khan to he Jemadar, from the Etni 
April 1834, vice dfGir Allle^ AecedMid* ^ ^ 

The ondenttealli&ed offieera hail teava of ahteuce : 

41st lUffb M. G. WiimG, frofo tfith May to I6tb ientkitther. to VtsU the 

rwslffi^jan urgem 
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70th Regt. N. I.— Lieat#»and Adjt. P. Harris, from 15th May to 15t1i November, in 
extension, to remain at Mussoorie, on meiiicat -cerisAcatei, 

2dib Kegt. N. l.^^Ensign.Cr A. Morns, from lath May to m^Ahgust, to remain at 
the Presidency, on medical certiorate. 

18th Regt. N. 1.— Lieut. Interpreter and Qttdrter Master C. Brown, from 2d Jone 
to 10th December, in extenstoi^ to remain at Jubbulporcion private alfairs. 


^ 0€ad~Qu0rt0rs, Colcwffw* %l$t May, 1834. 

It is to be considered as a Standing qrder, tbat the Brigadier or Officer command- 
ing ibe Troops at Delhi shall have hM Onaftors In the cantonment. 

Tne atteotloii of CnihMabdlng Officers U called to the Oeneral Orders by the 
Commander m Chief, of the 29th January last, and it is to be distinctly understood, 
that, with exception to periodical Reports and Retnriis, all domments whatever fiom 
Commanding Officeis of Kegimeiii 8, dtc. are to be transinitied tii rough he prescribed 
channel of Officers commanding stations, brigades, and divisions. 

The iiatme of any emergencies rendering a deviation from this Order necessary, 
IS to be fully explained in tiansmitting an application direct. 

Brigadier J. Tomb’s District Order of the 3d instant, appointing Sudhie, Lascar, 
late of the ist Company of Pioneers, and now doihg duty with ipead N. 1. to the 4th 
Kegt Light Cavalry, from the 1st liistiiit, to (111 a vacancy, Is coiidrmed. 

The services of Lieut. H Vetch, of the 54Ui N. 1. being no longer required with the 
Assam Light liifaiiiiy, that offlcer^wRl and join the Regiment to which he 

belongs at Nusseerabad. 

The leave of ahbedte granted^d Cbmef R. 3. HaWthorne, of the 7th Regt. Light 
Cavalry, In General Orders df the 2dth Febraarylast, is cancelled at his own request. 

The Major Oeneral In command oP the fotjces is pleased to make the following 
Appintiiient. ' 

55eh Regiment NMive -—There bbing ho qualided Officer present, En- 

sign H. G. Geoige, of the ilih Kegt. N. I*, to act as Interpieter and Quarter Master, 
during the absence of Lieut. J. Awdry, on e^vil employ. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

J« R, LDMLBY, Colonel, AdjUilen, of the Army, 




GOVERNMENT NOTtFlCATlONS, ^e. 

ORDSnS BY THB HONORABLR THE VICR PBESIDENT IN COUN'CiE.' 

JtDlCML \ND RhVKNUK DkP* ATM kn r« 3 d J UN B| 193-1. 

The foUoniii,! ofncers have otiiaiued leave of absence front, their itatloiis e 

Mr D. Vritiisie, Joint Nai*istiate and Deputy Collector of the Central Divllloii 
nf rniiatk, to ihe 6tli instant, oi medical certincaie, In extciifion of |he leave 
IliatMed to Inoi on the 3ih iiMmo. 

Mr. H vv rot lens, Head Assistant to the MajfUtrate and Collector of Meemf> 'for 
one in'*nih, on private alfairs. 

The Older f Mr. A. Caiiiphnll, rommissloner of circuit of Ihe fttli or Bareilljf 
Divisi -n. directiiii! Mr. D. Tlmiiis to assume charge of the offices of Joint aiHffistrate 
aivl D 'puiv Collector of Pillibheet, in consequence of the indisposition of Mr. W. 
'limiiisi U apptoved. 

0th Junk, 1934. 

Role to eiinhle Civil Servants on leave of absence within the limits of the 
Presitiency to obtain reniitiance bills for their salary on the treasuries nearest 
to their places of residence* 

1he llonoiahle Ihe Vice President io Council Is pleased to direct that, Collectort 
or (iihei officers III chaiee of public treasuries shaili on the application of covenanted 
Civil oihccrs <if Covet iimeiU) on leave of absence within Ihe limits ofthe Presidency, 
aiiilioiiziMl to draw ihelr pay fiom any each pnhllc tieasuiles, grant remittance bills 
foi the aniouni of the allowances of such absent officers upon the Revenue Treatuiiet 
noareii ili*^ place at which they may reside on leave, the bill so gratile i being, how- 
ever, lestiicied to the net amount of pay due, i. e. minus the several deductions 
wlin’ii Miav tie made hy the Civil Auditor In favor of Government or on account of 
funds which itre to he ciedited in the accounts In which the allowances may be 
clmee.ihk to tjovoiiimeiit, viz. those of the divisions or siltahs to which the officers 
on ii'iive stand appnlMted. 

I he MMs maiiied under this rule to officers who may be on leave on acconntof 
pnvate aff iirs, will he subjected to a premium of one per cent. Bills granted to officers 
wlio mu) he absent on medical certifleate, will be exempted from inch premium- 

The Honoiahle the Vice President in Cooocil has been pleased to make the follow- 
in: appointiiienis : 

Mr T. 1. Uliaw Civil and Session Judge of Rungpore. 

Mr A. W. Begbie to officiate as Commissioner of Revenne and Circuit of the Till 
or Hnmeerpnie division, 

Mr. J. Lowls ditto as Civil and Session Judge of Chittagong. 

Mr w. ctawford ditto as Magistrate and Collector of the Southern division of 
Bundlecniid. 

Ml. c. Bury ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Rajeiliahye. 

Mr. J. C. Dick ditto as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Patna, 

The order of the officiating Commissioner of Circuit of the ISth or Mongbyr 
divi«.i(Mi, directing Mf. H. C. Hamilton to assume cliatge ofthe office of Joint Magis- 
tYiue and Deputy Collector of Monghyr from Mr. F O. Wells, is approved. 

The following officers have r>biained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mr. C. Smith, additional Judge of Chittagong, for 19 inoiiihi, on medical certi- 
ficate, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. R. Barlow, Civil and Session Judge of Rajesbshye, for one month, on orl* 
vate affairs. Mr. W. H. Bllloit has been diiected to relieve Mr* Barlow from the cur- 
rent diitien of the office of Civil and Session Judge. ^ 

Mr. H. c. Tucker, assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Aaimgnrb for 
two months, 011 private affairs. ? 

The leave of absence for one week granted by the Judge of Jesiore to Harnarain 
Chose, the piincipal Sudder Ameen of that district, Is approved. 

IfiTH Junk, 1834. • 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their Stations: 

Mr. J. Morris, Civil and fiesilon Judge of fbahabad. for one month, on medi 
cal Geitlficate. Mr. Morris has been authorized to make over charge of the current 
ffiities of his offices to a Junior atui sunt 

Mr. K. Macan, Officiating Civil and Session Judge of Bundlecund. for three months 
on ditto. Mr. Macau has been authorized to make over charge of the curreht duties of 
bis offices to Mr, H« G. Halkett 
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Mr. W. St. QiMDlin QaintiOt Jiipad assUtant to Mie Collector of 

8anm, for one inoiitti, on ditto, in extension of the leave K^^nted to biin on the 7th 
April last. 

Mr. H. C. Metcalfe, assiajtaut totlie Magistrate and CoUector of Glmzeepofe, for 
one month, on ditto. 

Mr. G. N. Chrek. AoMstant Surgeon, attached to the Civil Station of Burdwan, for 
three mouths on private affairs. , 

930 JuNS, 1834. 

..Mr. H. t. Owen to he Masistiate and Collector of Alljghur. Mr. Owen will 
cpniinue. to officiate as rivil andSrssioit Judee of r.awnpore until fuither orders. 

Mr. James Davidson to othciate as Maaistrate as well as Collector of Allyghm. 

Mr# D. C. Smyth to officiate as a Judge .of the Court of Sudder Dewaiiny Adawlut 
St tiie P residency. . 

^ Mr* H. W. Torrens to ofnciate as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Meerut. 

. The following officers have obtained leave of absence from ihclr stations : 

Mr. J. Curtis, officiating additional Judge of Burdwan, for ten days, on private 
aCTairs. 

" Mr. J. W. Yempler, additional Judge of Tirhoot^ for two mouths, on medical 
certificate. 

Mr. A. H. Trench, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Mozufreniiiggnr, 
frpm lith Jane to 1st November next, on medical ceitlffcate. 

TIm leave of absence for one month gianted to Mr. R. Barlow, Civil and <‘'e«Mon 
Judge of Rajeshahye, under date the 7tb iastaiit, is cancelled at that officer's lequea. 

aOTU JUNB, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 
appoiiit^eui : 

Mr. D# Hrlngle to officiate, MntU fmther orders, as Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
CoilgjCtor of Monghyr. 

The following officers hgye obtained leavje of absence from their stations : 

Mr. E. J Harrington, Civil and Session Judge of Gbazeepoie, to remain at the 
Preyidency, for two months, on medical certiflcaie. 

Mr. R. Hampton, Assistant to t)ie Magistrate and Collector of Giiazeepore,^ for six 
mouths, on private affairs. 

Mr. W. L. M. Tonne. Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Patna, for one 
month, to visit the Presiden.cy, on pilyate affairs. 

C. MACSWP.EN, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort Wiluam, General Department, 2d JuNjff, 1834. 

Mr. J. B. Ogiivy is aopoiuted i« officiate as Deputy Opium Agent in Beliar, or. 

« sUi,tioned ajt Sheeighatee, during the absence of Mr. R. Trotter, or until fur- 
lefs. The appointment is to lake effect fiorn the g6th ultimo. 

I6TR JuNfi, 1834. 

Tba Vice President in Council Is pleased to. ingM the following Appointments : 
jlr. W. P. FaltiiSr to b,e Supeiiniendent of Uta Snlt Golahs acsulkea. 

Mr. 8. 0. Paliiirr to he First Assistant to thg Secretary to the Board of Cus- 
toms, Salt and Opiup, SMperinteudeiit of Sulkea AgU ObowhUs, autl Coilegtor of 
^plcuUa Stamps. 

23rd Junk, 1834. 

Mr. A. C. Bidwell is appointed to offiyl^ie as , Assistant to the Collector of Cnstoms 
at Calctiita, until Idr. Donnelly’s return or MU further orders^ 

Mr. Edmund Ford RaffeJiffe has reported bis Arrival as a Writer on this Establish, 
ment on the iTth Instant. 

30th Johr, 1884. 

Mr. H. Palmer Is appointed second Assistant to the Secretary (o the Board of 
Cttstonis, Salt and Opiunit Supeiint^endeh^ of the Western Salt Chokies, and Aseistaut 
to tiieAupcrlntendefiitof StansMe* 

Mr. George Alexander embarked fpr the Cape of Good Hope, on the private ship 
]Buss0rah Merchant. Thevegsel was left by the pilot at sea on the imh Instaat. 

Mr. G# M. Batten took charge of the duty -of official liig Deputy Secretary to 
Government, In the (Jigneial Peparlment# on tht 12th instaut, the date oif Mr, Alexan- 
hi i^s embarkaaqii# 

H, T. PRINSEV, Secy, to Govt. 
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Port Witmam, Politicai- Pepartment, 5th June, 1834. 

On (he 17(h Ma^', ilie Kisht Hoiidrabl'e |lie Governor Getieial wrs |>lei|»ed^t* ap- 
Lieiit..col. Cobbori to be tole Con^tnisfioiier for the Goyeniment of t^e terri- 
tuiies of H. H. ibe Hajab of M)s 0 r^, in luccoisiori to Lieut. Col. Morisoii, o. a. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

FonX' VTim.iam. Ecci-ksiastical Obpartmrnt, 16Tft Jonb, 1834. 
il'be Reveteiid Jaiiifs Charles, Junior Minister of St. Aiidretv'ft Cbiircb, ts pert 
niitteO, under medical certifleate, to be absent from the Hreiideiicy for six weeks, 
coniinenciui( from (lie ^Oib uistant. . ^ 

I he Uevereiid (ieoiire Williatii Crawfurd, late a Chatitaiii on (his Estabftshtnent?, 
has been periiutteii by (he Hoii*ble (he Court of Direciors, to lesigii the Company's 
Service. His resigmiiion takes etfcct fiom the llih June iB.i3. 

H. 1 . I^UINSEP. Secy, to GOVt. 


GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONOKABCETHE VICE PKESIDRNTIN COUNCIL. 

Foot William. 5 ih Junk, 1B34. 

No. 118 of 1834.— Tho Honorable the Vice Ftesideiit in Council is pleased td 
tnake me foliotvius! promotion and appniiitnieiits ; 

4 Sili iieiir. N. I.— Eii.sign Joiin Ounce to be Lieut, fiom ibe 2wd May 1954, vice 
Lieut, (i. B>rou, deceased. 

Lient. John Handc^rck Low, of the .39tb llegt. N. I. to he a Junior Assistant to the 
Governor General's Agent iii the Saiigor and iSlerbudda Territories. 

2 d Lieut. Heiiiy Marion Durand, of the Corps of Engiiiecra, to he Assistant Sn. 
peilnleiidKiil Feioze Shah's (anal, in succession to .Mapir rendered ineUltihle 

b> hiH proiiKiiion to a Regimental Majority, and conseqoeiitiy placed at tb» disposal of 
the Cuniiiiander in Chief. , , - . ' 

Asbisr.iiu snigeoii James Richard Brien, of ibe 25(1* Regt. N. L, to ofRciate af 
Chii Snrgeon at Akyab, duriifg (be abaeaCe of AssisfMt Surgeon MacIntyre, or until 

fuitite» oiileis ' 

li 'ui. Henry Horhe Osborne, of (be 54th Regt N. I., Is promoted (o the rauk'o^ 
Captain by B«ev* t,trom ihe tOth May 1854. 

Lieutenant Junes KemibsioR, of ibe 12ih Regiment Native Infantry, is per- 
niitted to piocFvd to Riiiope on furlough, on medical cenifleare. 

The penni^sioii granted by (be acting Governor of Prince of Wales' Island, Sliiga^ 
por** and Malsieea, to Assisum .Surgeon John James Boswell, of flie' Bengal ftita- 
|•lt'hme|lt, aiiitclied to the medical duties of the setlteiUent of Malacca, to prdceetf 
tiieure to Europe on tui lough, un account of his health, t» confl'mifd. 

A8*n»aiii Suiaeon F. H. Bieti, attached to the civil station of MorAdtnbad, fiat 
obr Blued, in I he Judicial and Revenue DepaiUiieiit, on the Mth ultimo, leave of 
ahseiMf* :oi (WO moiitiie, on pi ivate affairs. 

Captum James i.oiildhawke, of l1t« Invalid Bstaiblisbment, Is permitted Id retire 
from Mie seivicc of the Honorable Company, on the pension or bit rank, ftoBir 
ot «ailio 2 of the ship on which he may embaik for Eiiiope, 

I lie Vice Piebideiit in Council is pleased lo make the fotioiviiig promotion ; 

bnhonlinale Ormaiife Coiiiinlssariat Deparliiieiit.- Acting Conductor George 
F .nrsi, to be Condncioi, and Seijeani Henry Michell, of die Atsenal R>^tabli8hinent, to 
l..* .Sub roiiducioi : from the 28tb May 1834, iu succession to Conductor Q. Ortopf 
d» ceased. , . 

Mibordiiiaie Medical Department.— Hospital Apprentice James Heiferan to be 
Assistant Apoibecary, ftoiii the 2Sth May lb3l, vice Assistant Aputbccaiy J. Marshalli 

***^*^^^lhe iindcrriienii'>ned Non-Commissioned Officers are appointed Assistant Over- 
s<>«‘rs in till* Department of Fiiblic Works, on ihe salaries allowed for that ranit, and 
placed under Capiaiii G. Thomson, of Bn|ineers, Siiperinrendebt of Roads froin^ 
fiaiicoorait to Buiiares,: 

Quarter Master 8eijeunt .R, Haudcock.of the OOtli Regt. N. f. 

Serjeant D. Rjaii.of the Town Major's Depaitineiit. 

No. 119 of 1834.- Ill consideration Of (he faithful services of Soobadar Major 
Bowannv Deeii, iHte of the 4(h IVeginiptH of Naiive Intantr), elttending to (he fong 
period <rf 5b years, during which he wao repeatedly, and once daugeroosly, wointd^if 
the Honoiabic the Vice President in Couitcil is pleased, as a mjrh of tber fav6r of 
Goveiiiment, to grant to that meritoiioiis veteran the additional invalid pay of a 
Soobadar, and to coiitiniie to him for life the brevet pay of bis rank, from tbe ddte of 
bis traiiifer to the Invalid EsUhiisiiment. 
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lOTH Jons, 1834. 

No. ItO of 1884.-- Lieut. James Stanley Harris of tbe 30tli N« I. is perniiued to 
proceed to Europe on forlougbi on medical cerlittcate. 


12tr Jt)NB, 1834. i 

No, Iti of 1831.— The Hon’hle the Vice President in roiincll Is nleased to direct, 
that the foilonrlna paragraphs oft letter from the HoiioiaMe the Court uf Dirertois, 
in the Military Depaftmeni, No 1, dated the 15tiiJaiitiary ltt34» be published lirGebcial 
Orders : 

** Para. 3- Surgeon T. 8. child, of your establlshnieiit, bas been permitted to 
remain sit. months longer in this country. 

. 3. We have granted Lieut. J. Poett, ofyour establishment, an extension of liii fur- 
longb for the space of six months, 

4 . We have permitted Major Henry 0 Sandys, Inte of voiir establisbnieut. to 
retire from the Company's Service. His retireineut takes cfTect from the 6tb Nov. 
1833 .'' 


No. 133 of 1834. ~Tbe Hon'ble the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions: 

15th Regt. N. I.— Lieut. John Evans to be Capt. of a company, and Rnfii>>ii WiHiarn 
Pitt Robbins to be Lieut; from the 31st May 1834. in successi on to capt. A. it. Wiiod 
deceased. 

37ih Regt. N. 1.- Ensign Walter Richard Barnes to be Lieut., from tbe 3‘2d May 
1834, vice Lieut. A. B.Ogilby deceased. 

83d Regt. N. I. --Ensign Chailes Edward Giant to be Lieut., fiom (he 33d May 
1884, vice Li^nt A. Horne deceased. 

The nitdeniientloned ofHcers are pemltted to proceed to Euiop* on fiiilon<!b! 

Capt Robert Henry Miles, of the 1st Regt N. I , and Lieut. John Dixon Nash, of 
the S3d Regt. N. L, on medical certificate. 

Captain Robert Menzies, of tbe aist Regt N. L, having been declined Hicnuable 
of performing tbe active duties of bis profession, is, at bis own lequest, tiausfened to 
tbe Invalid Establishment fiom the lit Instant. 

Conductor John Sperrin, of the ordnance Commissariat Depat tmeiit, li;is retmiipd 
to his duty on this esiablishmeut, without prejudice to hh rank, by peMiiiusioii of (be 
Hon'ble the Court of Directors. Date of arrival at Fort VVilMaoi, oto .liiue I8.'t4 
• Gunner John Miller, of the 3d battaiioii of Artillery, is admitted to the beneflts of 
the pension sanctioned by Minutes of Council of the Mth Jaiiiiaiy 1797, and OeoFral 
Orders dated 0th February 1830, subject m the coiitiriiiaiioii of the llonoiuitle the 
Court of DIrectore, with permission to receive his stipend in Europe. The Gunner 
Si untitled to one sbilliiie (is.) per diem. 

^ The undermentioned Native Oociois are placed at the disposal of tbe Mttjor General 
So 'Command of the Forces : 

Knnheia Laiil Ohohy, Shaikh Moorad Bukhib, BriJ LanI Singh, Sl>aikh Jaii 
Moohtmoiad, Shaikh Obolam Alec, Hosain Bukbsb, LauU Jhubbuo Luul, and Noor 
Khan. 


No. 133 of I834.--Imaum Bnkhsh, Native Doctor, attached to the establishment of 
the Cooimissloner in Arracaii, is appointed Native / Ductur to the civil station of 
Futtebpore, vice Deenah discharged. 


No. 134 of 1834.~Tn consideration of the gallant and faithful setvires of Suhadar 
Major Kistiah R.am, late of the Pioneer Corps, (be Hoiioriiide the Vicf Presidfui in 
Coiincit is pleased to sanction the brevet pay of bis rank being cniiiinued to biiii, fiom 
tbe date of his transfer to (he Invalid Eijiablishmeiit. 

MohamiH.ad Ibrahim is appointed Native Doctor to (be Commissioner in Ariacan, 
vice Imam Bukshtiaiisferred to tbe civil station of Futtefapore. 


18tb Junb, 1834* 

No. 135 of 1834. Tbe Pay, Batta, and other Allowances for May I83i, of the 
Tkoops at the Presidency, and at the other Stations of the Army, will be issut d on or 
tfltr Thursday the i^tli proximo. 
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• lOTH JUNR, 1834* 

No. 125 of 1534.-Thc HoiiM)Ve ilie Vice Piesident in Connell Is pleased to direct, 
lat the fullowins Harasrnph of Letter, No. 113. from die flon'ide the Court of 01- 
ectiirs 111 the Mllitaiy Depaitineiit under date liie ITtli Dec. 1833, be publlslied in 
jeiieial Ordeis; 

** Having deteimined upon sendiiia some Cadets of Infantry direct to your 
Presidency, we take die earliest oppoftiiimy of apprising you, that we have deemed it 
expedient that some geueial piiiiciple as to their i:mk‘ should be established, to pro* 
tect die interests of those who are pursuing tbeir Studies at the Company's Militaijr 
temi'i^ar) ; we have accordingly Resolved, 

'I'liat ibose Cadets who may pass thfir Public Examinstlon at the Seminary oirthe 
ISth of Decendier, instant, do take rkiik of ail the dliect Cadets on the present season 
1833, aUtiough the latter may have actually sailed for their respective destiiiatiuiis prior 
to the 13di December, piovided the said Seminary cadets embaik and sail for their 
destinations within ihiee months of passing theh FAintiioation as ahovemeiitioiied. 
And ill order to preserve to the Seminaiy Cadeis a due advantage of lanhovertlie 
Cadets appointed diiect for India at any future peiiod, we have further Resolved. 

riiat all direct Cadets appointed oi swoiii in before the Cninmiuee for passing 
Militaiy Appointments between the lotii of March and the lOih of June, or lntw«(*ii 
die mill of Septeiitber and lOth of December, (or the days fixed on tor ihe Pniiiic 
Kxaniinaiions,) do tank after the Seminary Cadets, who may pass then said Examina- 
tions, provided the latter sail f<»r tiietr destination within tliiee nioiiths from the 
date of their pasatng such Cxarninaiioiis.*' 

No 1*27 of IKSI.—The Honotirahle the Vi.-e IMesident In Council is pleased io 
direct, that tlie foiiowittg Extracts fiom Letteis fioiti the Honouratde the Cutut of 
Directors, ill the Military Departmetil, Nos. 109, 112, 111, and 115, dated the till, iTIh, 
uutli, and 27iii Oecembet m3.s, also Nus. 4aud 5, dated the 22d and SOtli January, 
18J4, be published in (ieiieial Uideia: 

Letter An. IflO, dated \th December t 1933. 

** Para. 9 Lieutenant Edmund honside, of your Esiahlisbiiieiit, has been per- 
mitted to remain six momhs longer in this country " 

A'o. 112, dated l7f/i December ^ 1833. 

** Para* 2. We have peimitted captain James P. Macdougatl, late of your Establish* 
inent, to leilie from the Company's Service. Ills retirement takes effect from the 
lUihJnne 1833." 

Lettir No 114, dated 20th "December, 1833. 

“ Para 1. We have appointed Mr. wlUiani Kelly Wollea, now at your Presidency, 
a Cadet of Iiiraiitry on yotn Estalilishmeiit, provided lie is not 'the Son of Parents of 
wiioin either one or both are of pine immixed Native rxuaetioii ; that he is not 
iiiider Ihe age of sixteen or above twenty two yeais, or exceptionable in any other 
leaped. 

** 2 On your bMiig satisfied as to the above paiiiculars, we direct you to nrlmit 
him a Cadet of liifaiitiy, and adiiiinlster to him the usual oath of Fnleliiy to the 
Company. HisOiderof Rank will he foiwardf'd to you at an eaily opportunity." 

Letter No, 115, dated Xtth December, 183.3. 

" Para 2. Wehave pernillled Lieut. E. C Aichtiold to teiiirn to his duty on yoiir 
Establitjhmeiit. overl.md v|* Egypt : This ollicer han been infoiiiied that his Pay will 
coiiiiiieiice toriy fioni the peiioU of joining liis Itegt. or teaching the Pitsideiicy to 
which he belongs " 

Letter No. 4, dated ^’id January, 1834. 

" Pars. 9. The undermentioned Oiliceis, heloiigiiig to >«>nr Establishment, have 
been peimtiied to remain, in this country foi the tuitber periuda stated against their 
lespeciive names * 

^uigeon William llamilionrsix moiiihs. 

I.ienteiiaiit A. C. l)i w.<r, iiniil May next. 

" .3. Lieuteii.iiit Joseph rjreetie, late of your Establishment, having iiifoitiifd us 
that he is pitclmied by iti health from ever returning to India, we have consiiieted him 
to have lesigiied the Service: You wifi accordingly remove his name ft oni the Ardiy 
List from the 23d Noveriiher m32 " 

. Letter An. 6, dated i9fh January, 1884. 

" Pnia. I. We hav e appointed Mr. Ileiiiy I'orietis Daniell, (now abroad) a Cadet 
Afliifautry on yonr Esiabiisliment. piovitlid lie is not the Sou of Pateiiis of whom 
eitiiei one oi both are oi iiine iiiimixed Native extiaclioii, and that he is not under 
the age of .«.ixteeii or above twenty two yeais, or exrepiiouuble in any other respect. 

"9. Uooii your being saiisAed as to the above pariiciilars, we direct you to 
admit him a Cadet of liiiatilry, and administer to him the usual ^Uatii of FIdeii'y to 
the ('•oiipany. 

"3. His Oiderof Rank will heforwarded atan eaiiy opportunity." 
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No. Its of 1834. --The Hoirble tke Vico President iu^Comicii is pleated to con> 
ftrui ilie foilowinii Appoiolmciit: , ^ 

Atsisliiit'Siiriseon ifames'^teel. m. u, to the Medical cliarge ofihefCUil station of 
Oorrueltpoie, vice Aivsistaiit Suigeon J. C4)lvin« proceeded to Europe on Purtougb. 

Tlt*> uiideViiit’iitloned Oilicerti linve retuineato their dut>.oli this PsiaMIslimeut, 
withoHl prejudice to their rai>hil>> perinission qf the Honorable the Couit oi Diieciois: 

‘ Capiaiii Benjamin I'laiell Philips, of flie 7ih Rest. Cight CaValiy, date of Hiiival at 
fort viiiiiam, ioili juu^ 1834* • 

l#teftteiiani John Jnsepii poett, of tlie 37tb Regt. V. Im ditto I6ili June 1834. 

Assistant Siirgeuit WOUuth 'SCnit. of the Medkai Department, ditto 13lb Junr 1834. 

Mr. Williaui <^.hM8topher Lio>d is adiuiued to the seivice, in qoiifurinity with hit 
appoiiiitnetU by tbe U('ii<irable the vourtof Directors as a Cadet of infantry on the 
ICsrahllBiiiiif'iii, and promoted to the lank of Ensign ; dale of arrival at Fort William 
loth June 1831. 

Tilt tollowiug pioinotioiis made by ibe Right Honorable the Governor General, are 
published in Geiieial .Uxlets*: 

ralciitta Native Miiiiia.-- Jemadar Shaik Riidjhuile and Aiiland Rhaoiit to he 
Sobadais, fioin the 1st May Uai, vice Stihadais Periauh Sing and Kewal Sing invalided. 

Ilavitdar Dceiidlal Sing inwl Saha Maiitoo to he Jemadars, from tbe Isl May 
ill snccessiou to Jetnadais SliaiH Uiidjbiitle and Aiitand Itbaoiit pioinoted. 

No 170 of 1834.— The Honarable the Vice President ia Oouncii is pleased to make 
tbe Allowing piomolions and alteialioiis of rank; 

Rt'^t. of Arliilery.— (itfi Lieutenant Zachary Miidge Mallock to be 1st Lieutenant, 
fium the Till June 1834, vice 1st Lieut I'. E. 8a»e deceased. 

28lh Regt.N. 1— Capt. John Thuriitoii Lonis (iMiti'd) to be Major, fioui tlicOlh 
Nov. 1832, vice Major tf. C- Saiidys retiied. 

Capf. Christophei' Digoii Wilkinson to be Miijoi, Lieut. Jnhii Assey Faiiliead lobe 
Captain of a Company, And Ensign Petei Nicoldoii to be Lientenaiii, fioin ibe 7dih 
June, WStf; lu 8ucc6ssi<ni' to Muj'or .l.T. Lowis rellietl. 

Ensign Geoige Neville Clayitiii Hall (deceased) to be Lieutenant froni the 6tb 
Nov. 1832, vice Lieut. H.C. Bnilean promoted. 

3 St neat. N. t.- Lieut, WiUtaih Saiiriii lo be Captain of a Company, niid Rnsigii 
Wm. Bai habits Legard to be Lieiileiiaiit, fioin the let June, 183 1> in succession^ to Capt. 
K. .Mctizies tiaiibfeired to the Invalid Estabiisnihehi. 

ALTKIIATION OF RANK. 

28ili Krgt. N. I.— Capt.H. C. ‘Bolleaii to laiik fioiii the 6tb Nov. 1833, vice Capt. 

J. T< Lowin promoted. 

Lieut, I . D. Mai till to rank from 24tb Maicli, 1833, vice Lieut. G. N. C. Hall 
deceased. 

Lieut Aniboiiy Highmore Jeilicoe, of Ibe 85th Regt. N. J. is piomoted to the 
latih of Captain by Utevei, trniri idibJuiie 1BB4. 

The iiiidFrnieiiiioued geiiileineii arc admitted to the service, ..in conformity with 
their appoiii'nirni hv <he HuiiNile the Comt of Diieciors, as Cadets of Cavuiry and 
liifanliy on tius Lsiahiisbineut, and promoted to the rank of 2d Lieutenant and Ensign 
jespe'iivrl) . 

Aiiilleiy.- Mr. George Penilce, date of arrival at Forf William I6th June 1884. 

Iiif,iiiir>.— The Hun’ble Robeii Barlow Palmer Byng, d:ito I6tb, Jane 1834. 

No» I M) of 1834.-* I he Honorable the Vice Picsideiit in Cooncil is pleased to rti- 
rrrt. that ttie foliowitig paragiabs of ieilcis Nos. 105 and 108, fioirl the Honorable 
the. Couit of Directors, in the Miiifafy Department, ' under dates the lOlh and 27th 
Noieinber 1833, be published in General oiders: 

Letttr Nq> l\i^,d6ted I9th IS'Pvefnher, 1833. 

'' Paia. 1. Tbe iiiideriiieiitioiied odlcers, heloiiging lo your eetabliSliniekt, have 
heni permuted lo remain in this ' couniry for the further peiiods stated against 
ibeir lespectlvo names 

Lh'uieiieiii':coionel Thomas Bairoti, six months, 

Lieiiteiidiit colonel J. Nesbitt, nnill Jannaiy next. 

Capt. T. M. Campbell, until December next. 

Letter Ko. i08, dated 21/A, IVdrember, 1833, 

Para. 2. The imdernietiii<meil otReers, belungliig fo jour estnbliRbmriit. have 
been peimiited to lemaiii in this oouiitry tor the lurlber pCiiods stated against 
ihfrlr le^pecltve names 

Lieut. J. Hoih:itn,8ix months. 

, Lieut. .William James, three months, from Hie 10th Oct. last. 

3. V\> have granted Surg. A Hendeisoii, of your establisliment, anbClier yeai's 
leave of aUiiacc, 

4, vv«i tHive permitted Lieut -rnl. Philip C. Gilman, late, of your establfshmeiit, 
to rt-ii^e fiom the Company’s seivice. This reUtement takes effect from the 28th 
8cpi. 1831. 
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No. 131 of ISai.—lhe Honorable i|ie Vice President in Council is pleased fa 
make the followiiij; promoiii^ii : 

16th lieKt. N. I.— Eiisiuu Hubert Steward tube Lieut , fiom the 4(b June 1834^ vice 
Lieut. \V. O. McConnell deceased. 

Assistant SiKijeoa G. N- Cheek, alUrht*^ to the civil siallon of Buidwani liaa 
obtained leave of absence in the Judicial Depaitiuent, iitiilei date the 16i|i instant, for 
three niontbs, on niivate atT^irs. Mr. Cheek is not i«> quit Burdwan till rtlieved hf’ 
the medical otBcer who may be appointed to act for bun during bis abseiictr from the 
station. 

T»;e unexpired portion of the leave of abseiiee gianted to Captain Alexander 
Wiicht, of (he invalid Ksiablisliineiit, in Geneial Otders Nu. ISi, of the dTlh August 
IS cap celled from the 30tb ttUimo. 


Fomx William, 26th June, 1831. 

No. 182 of IML—Tlie Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
make the follow inji; promotions and alteration of rank: 

liifaiilry.—Maior Henry Bnniey to be Lieiit.-Col , vice l.lent. Col. P. C. Oilman 
retired, with tank fioiii the 3orh April 1834, vice Lieut. Col. T. c. Watson deceased. 

23ib Uegt N. 1.— Capt. Heiuy Digby Ooxe to be Major, Liciir. Frederick Beveii 
Rocke Oldflidd to be Captain of a cotnpanv^ and Riisigii Arthur Crowe Itaiiiey to be 
Lieutenant, from the 30:b Aptil 1^34, In succession to Majoj H. Buiiiey promoted. 
Alteration of Rntik* 

27tli N. 1. —Lieut Col. A. UoMeits, Major c. Savage letlred, and Capt. W. Grant. 
To lank fiom ‘i’slli Sept. 1881 . vice Lieut Col. p C. Oilman retired. 

3lsl N. 1.- Lieut. Col. G. Hawes, Major J. Tielawnev, and Capt. J. T. Somerville. 
Ditto 3d November, 1831, vice Lie-tir. Col. A.Stewait proinoird. 

37tli N. I.— l.i*Mit. Col. c A. O. Wallltigtoii, Maior J. Ilening, Capt. W. s, 
Piole, and Lieut. M. T. White invalided. Ditto 4th Apiil 1*^32, vice Lieut.. Col. P. 
'P. ('0111411 (lecea,«jed. 

ISili N- I — Lieiit.-Col, It, L. Dickson retired, Major R. Mackeneie and Capt. 2. II. 
Turton. Ditto .3d Mav 1832, vice Lienl.. Col. j. l. (Jale dereased. 

3 istN. I — Lleul-Col. A .Sliuldhaiii, Major J. HiomsOn, and Capt. J. W, Rowe 
deceased. Ditto l4iii May 18 C2, vice Lieiit.'Col. W. hkene ictired. 

.Will N. I.— Llent. Col. A. Haidy, Major (J. R Petiiberion, and r'apt. L Richard- 
son invalided. DUlo 23tii June, 1832, vice Lienr .Col. W. R. Gilbert promoted. 

3 d N. I.- Lieut. -Col, T. Oliver, Major S. D. lUley, and Captain D.Dowiiing. DlUa 
1st Oct. 1832, vice LI. Col. C. J. Dovetoii deceased. 

.soili N. I.— Lt.-Col. r. Palmer, Major F. Giant, Capt. W. Cliirord, and Lieut. G. 
Pengree. Ditto I5lb Oct. 1832, vice Lt -Col. T.P. Sniitb promoted. 

I 71 I 1 N. I —Lieut -Col .s. Ilawtiiortie, Major,!. W. Jones, deceased, Captain D. P. 
Wood, and Lieut. R. McKean. Ditto 29Ui Oct. 1832, vice Li.-CoL A. T. Watson de- 
ceased. 

TItli N. I.— Lient.-Col. D. G. Scott, Major R. Benson, and Captain J. R. Bfrrell. 
Ditto 14th Nov 18.32, vice Lieut. -Col. G. Eiiglelieart letired. 

1st N. I.-Li . Col. B, .Ms’^more, Miyor i'. Teuton retiied, and Capt. J, Cordeld. 
Ditto Isi Dec. 1832, vice Lt.-Col. J. C. B Paike reined. 

I8ib N. I - Lt.'Col. T. A. Cobbe, Major R. Ross, Captain C. Gale, and Lieut. W. 
Hore. Ditto 9lh Jan. 18.33, vice Lt.-Col. J. vvaid reined. 

33d N, I - Li.-Col. H. Halt, Major C. D'O. Apliii deceased, Capt, G. Irvine, and 
Lieut .1. Macadam. Ditto lOih Jaii. 18.33, vice Lieut. Col. J. lVobeiti.nn pioinoted. 

loth N. 1 — Lieut.-Col. T. Madriock, Major D. Piiiigle, Capt. W. Foley, and- Lieut. 
F. Saniler. Ditto 4lli Feb. 1833, vice Lt. Col. R. L. Dirk8')ii retired 

52A N. I. — Lieiit.-CoL D. Piesgrave, Major G. KinKstoii, and Capt. T. P. Ellis. 
Ditto I4ih Match 1833, vice Lieut. CoL W. H Wood piomoted. 

41 ih N. I. -Lieut -Cid. T. J. Aiiqnetil, Major O, Stubbs, Capt. T. Des Voeux, and 
Lieut. H. Abbott. Ditto 20th Apiil, 1833. vice Lient.-Col. R. T. Seyer deceased 

471 I 1 N. I.— Lient.-Col, T. Dniidas, Major R. W. Pogson, Capt. J. s. VVinfleld,and 
Lieut. D. Pott. Ditto J4th June, 1833, vice Lieut.-Col. W. C. Baddelcy, C. B., pio* 
moled. 

36th N. I.— Lient.-Col. H. L. White, Major C. Godhy, Capt. H. Lloyd, and Lieut. 
C. U. I’ripp. Ditto 29ih Aug. 1833, vice Lieut -Col. E. H. .Simpson promoted. 

46lh N. I - Lieut. Col. A. Speirs, Major A. Horsburgh, Capt. W. Browritow, and 
Lieut. H. S. Grimes Ditto 13th Sept, ISS3, vice Lieut.-Col. W. W. Davis deceased. 

Olh N. I.— Lieut.-Col. M. C. Paul, Major J. Fagan, Capt. J. Wooribiiui, and 
Lieut. L. P. D. Eld. Ditto lOtli Sept. 1883, vice Lieut. Col. C. Frye decea.sed. 
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DlUo—Capt. W, Bpckf^U, and Licui. It. St. J. Lucas. Dilti) 25ih Sept. T833 vica 
Capt. J D. Herbert deceubed. 

2uh N, l«— Lieut.' cqI. C. F. Wild, Major M, Kamsayi^ rapt. d. S. Siiiaer, and 
Lieut- A. Q. Hopper. Diilo Sdtii Sept. 1833, vice Lieut. Col. 8- r. Bishop deceased 

6lsl N, I.— Lieut -rol. G. I*. W}iiier, Major W. Greanry, Capt. J. Macdonald, and 
Lieut. J, C. limes. Ditto 19th Oct. I8S8, vice Lieut. (*ol. T. Newton pioiiioted 

lath N. 1.— Lieui. Uol. W. W. Moore, Major J. Cainpbeti. raptaiii W. A. Ludlow, 
and Lieut. J. R. Abbott. Ditto IStli Jan. 1834, vice Lieut Col. vv. Nott pioinoted 

57th N I. Lt.. Col. H. Muiilesun, Major Marlin. Captain W. A. Smith, and 
Lieut. H. Hetichinan. Ditto I7lh Jaii. 1H34, vice Lteui.-Col. T. Taylor retired. 

— ” ® 

No. 183 of i884.-~The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
make the following promotions and alteration of tank : 

2l8t Regt. N- I. —Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Charles Farmer to be Captain of 
a Company, from the June, 1B33, vice J- P. Macdougail retned. Thib cancels 

the lunk of Captain by bietel assigned to Lieut. Fanner, in Geiieial Orders No. 100, 
of the Ist ultimo. 

Riniun Kicbard Lowry to be Lieut , vice Lieut. C. Farmer promoted, with rank 
from (he tl7tli Feb. 1834, vice Lieut. C. Cook invalided. 

Aiieraiioii of Rank.— Lieut. 1. James to tank fioin the 12th June 1833, vice Lieut. 
C. Farmer promoted. 

43(1 Reui. N. I.— Siipeiiiumerary Lieut. Osborne Campbell is brought on the 
elTective streuglh of the Regt. lu lire room of Lieut. H. MackiiitosU deceased, 3d 
Apt 1 1 I8S4. 

The following promotions are made In the Subordinate Ordnance Coinmissaiiat 
DeparimiMit : 

AcUiik Conductor Gerard Irvine to be Conductor, and Serjeant Major Joseph 
Wilson, of liie 4(h Regt. N. I. to be Sub Conductor. From the 29(b May 1831, in 
succession to Conductor W* Thoipe deceased. 


No. 131 of 1831.— The Hon*ble the Vice President in Connell Is pleased to assign 
rank to the uudet mentioned odicer from the dale expressed opposite to bif name : 

i^rtillery.-2d Lieut. Geo, Peiirice, tCthJune, 1881. 

Lieut..Gol. Geo. D’Aguilar, of the Invalid Kstablishnient, Regiiladiig Ofticer of 
Invalid Tannahs in the Districts of Bbaugulpore and Tirlioot, has two months' leave 
of absence, from the I4tii lust., on private afTairs. 

Assistant Surgeon F. H. Brett is removed from bis situation of Civil Assistant 
Surgeon of Moradabad, and placed at the disposal of His Excellency the Cominaiidei- 
iuCbief. 

Qiiai ter Master Sergeant J (dm Rooney, of the 6Sth Regt. N. l.> Is appointed an 
Assistant Overseer la the Department of Public Works on the salary allowed for that 
rank, and attached to the 2d division, instead of Mr. J. Duncan, appointed in General 
Orders No. 117 of the 29th ultimo. 

The appointment of Station Staff at Ghaaeepore is abolished at tbe reconiineii' 
datlon of His Excelieucy tbe Coiiimander-iii-Chief. 

*J. STUART, D«py. Sec. to Govt. Mil). Dept. 



SHIPPING REGISTER, 

FOR APRIL, 1834, 

* ARRIVALS. 

March 27 Ship Fame^ J. Rifimrdsoii, from Ceylon 28*^* Febniwry* 
I — Frtmcli ditto Egide^ Le Cour, from hourboii SUt 
Jaiin»ry. 

— H. C. steAiiier Ganga^ \W Warden, from Moulmein 
(date not mentioned.) 

— Ditto Diana, W. Lindquest, from ditto (date not men- 
tioned ) 

28 Bark Fesper, J. Attwood, from the Mauritius 1st 

Fohr i'^ry, and Madras I9th M »r(‘h, 

29 Bark Will TFatch, Wm. Barrington, from Sinsrnpore 

l8di F<‘hruHry, Maiacea (date not meijliunef),) and 
Peiiarij^ 4tb Mareli. 

30 Sliip Pearl, J Saiuhns, from the Mauritius 9il» FeK, 

— Burmese* s^ liooiier Chan. Sluart, D. Ross, from Rangoon 

14ih March. 

31 Birk Sophia, J. Bluett, from Madras 23d March. 

— Brig Jessy, J. Aidd, from Madras 2lst Marrli. 

— Bri.^ J. Thornton, from Loudon I9th June, 

Cape otGood Hope 27th O doher, the Mauritius 7th 
February, and Madras 22d March. 

— Ship Hydroose, Nacoda, from Bombay 9th, Caiuianore 
27th, and 'I'ellicherry 3Ist January. 

April 2 Brig Belhaven, M. Crawford, from Mardas 28lh Feb- 
ruary, and iloringn 27ili March. 

6 Schooner independence, J, Bowman, from Chittairon<' 
18th March, ® 

9 Bark R. Wallace, from China 26th February, 

and Singapore 12th March. 

10 Bark Resource, R. Smith, from Madras 9ih March and 

Coringa 4th April. 

11 W\g Concordia, J, Fiwen, from Moulmein 1st March 

and last from Amherst. 

13 French brig Nestor, A. Thibault, from Bordeaux 30th 

October, and M«drj»*» 3d April. 

— French ship Admiral Hugon, Lefrancois, from Bourbon 
3lst January. 

— Brig Cecilia, P. Roy, from Singapore llth March, and 
Penang 23d ditto, 

— Schooner Bassein Merchant, J ^Domhoy, from Rangoon 
9th February, and Moulmein 2d March. 

14 Ship Mounistunrt Elphinstone, G. Richardson, from 

London l3th November, Cape of Good Hope 25ih 
January; and Madras Otii April. • 
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26 
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March 24 
31 

A^ril 3 
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13 


14 

15 

16 


Bark Haidee^ J, Taylor, from Maiiras (dale not men- 
tioued) and Coritit^a 9di 

Sch(K)ner Mary^ J, Daniels, tVom RatiTurooti 26th March. 

Ship Argyle^ A. McDonald, from Point Pedro 6lh 
April. 

Brig Harriet^ G. Solomon, frojn Penang lOth March. 

II. steamer W. Warden, from Chittagong 

17tli April. 

Bark Anrie^ J. Tlodale, from London 18th Novediber. 

Bark lied Rover^ Wm. Clifton, from Cluiia 14th March, 
Singapore (dace not mentioned,) and Madras 14th 
April. 

American ship Edward^ John Land, from Philadelplda 
2d November, Batavia 1st, and Singapore 2lst March, 
and Madras 15>h April. 

Schooner Sweety G. Robinson, from Moulmein 22d 
March. 

Bark Betsey y G. S. Jones, from Rangoon 10th April. 

Ditto PkesniXy A. Bane, from Coringa I9th ditto. 

Ship Ceresy J. Blonpied, from the Mauritius 25th Feb. 

Bark J. llullock, from Vizigrtpatam22d April, 

Bark Skimmer ^ J. Randall, from China 13th March, 
and Singapore 2d April. 

Ship John B annermany John Watt, from Bombay 14th 
March, and Cochin 26th ditto and Madras 29<h April. 

Schooner Toun^ Rovery J. Baker, from Moulmein (date 
not mentioned.) 


DEPARTURES. 

Ship Hindostany G. J. Redman, for London. 

Bark Sterlings John Bunielt, for the Mauritius. 

Bark Resolutiony G. Jellicoe, for Arracun and Madras. 
Ship J'ava, J. Todd, for the Mauritius. 

French ship F'ictoire et LUCy C. Villebogard, for 
Bourbon. 

Ship Kdwardy R. Heaviside, for the Lie of France, 

Ship MulgravCy J. Coulsoii, for London. 

Ship fVaierloOy John Cow, for ditto. 

American ship .Jfargtfrcl, W, Stotesbnry, for Phila- 
delphia. 

Ditto ship Gibraltar^ W. Foster, for Boston*. 

French ship FgidCy Le (^our, for Nantes. 

Ship Oaky W. Worthington, for the Mauritius. 

Ditto Emerald. John Johnson, for Liverpool. 

Bark Isabella BobertsOn, J . Hudson, for China. 

Bark Emily JanCy Boothby, for Cliiiia. 

Ship Eart of EldoHy John Burnett, for Bombay, 
hhip Wm. Wilson. J. H. Miller, for the Mauritius. 
^Ship Indiana^ J. Webster, for Hobart Town. 
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18 Bark Will Watchy W. Barrington^ for Penang and 
Singapore. 

— Brig George and Mary. J. Roberts, for the Mauritiui. 
— Ship .^wn, J. A^Her, lur ditto. ^ 

20 Ship Alfred, li. Tapley, tor London. 

21 Bark Bvrr(^lU J* Meteaife, for Rangoon. 

23 Ship General HeweUy J. Bankier, for London. 

26 Bark Agnes^ P. Holmes, for Singapore and China. 

* — Brig HardingSy J. Thornton, for the Mauritius. 

27 Ship Bubyy W. Warden, for Singapore and 'China. 


ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per MounMuarl Elphinstone for London : — Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
ToUt idniin, Goiiginly, Capiain Jones, 46th N. I., Lieut. 
ToUenhain, 3d Ligl‘» N. Cavalry, LuMit. Turner, 38th N. 1., Messrs. 
Osborne, Barrister, Wetsmi, JMereimnt, Henry Suiiih, and Edwiird 
Smith. From Madras: — Mr. Harding, Merchant and Mr. Mooratt, 
Banker. 

Per Pespcr. from Madras: — Alexander Sleuart, £sq. and 
Oliver Spunile, E^q.. Surgeons R. N. 

Per bark Fame, from Ceylon: — Mr, Edward Smith, late Com- 
mander, and 2 LaseaivS jvart ot the orew, 

/Vr U, C. steamer Di'ma : — Mrs. Lindqnest ; Mrs. Stone; 
(’aptain D(*bson, Coiiiitrv Service 5 I Corporal, 3 Privates, II. M. 
Regt. ; !ind 1 European Convict. 

Per U. C. steamer Ganges: — Sir Charles and Lady D’Ot ley ; 
Rev. Mr. Deahrv ; C. Macbweeii, Esq. Ciiief Sec. to Govt.; 
Mr. 1) ardnig; and ATr. HolY’. 

7Vr bark Will fVaich^from Singapore ; ~W. S. Quinton, Esq., 
B. C. Service;; and J. HamiitoiK E>q., Mercliaiit. 

Per Pearl : — Dominick Lawgras ; Mr. Edward Friend, 

Ship Master; and Mr. John Rot>iiison. 

per Chas, Stuart: — E. W. Hessing, Esq., Surgeon ; A. J. 
Camarats, Esq. and Mogul Aga Sahab, Mereliants. 

per Admiral Ilugon. from Bourbon: — Aioiisr. Graudidier, 
Merchant; and Alonsr. Rons^lh» s. Law Ofli(*er. 

Per A'^estor,fi^cm Madras: — Mr. Groves, Missionary, 

For Sop/iiay from Madras : — Mrs, Beackhnk and 2 children ; R, 
Walpu.e, Ivq., (b\il Service; Lieut. Beaddock ; ai.dMr. P. Dwjer. 

Per IL C. Steamer Ganges^ from Chittagong : — Mr. Walters, 
Misses Smith and Walters, H. Walters, Esq., Commissioner; C. 
Smith, Esq. C. S. ; G- Ilardjner, Esq., S. Crawford, Esq., K. 
McKenzie, Esq. ; and 2 Masters Walters. 

Per Sylphs from China: — Captnio W. Warden; and T. Golds, 
worthy, E^q. —W. Crane, Esq. ; and Mr. Joseph 

Y acob. 

Per brig Belhavenyfrom Pizagapatam : — Rev. Mr. Ailsahie, 
Per Edward, from Singapore : — C. Jameson, Esq. Merchant. 
Per Virginia from Coringa : — J. B, Miller, Esq., Merchant. 
Per John Bannerman^ftom Bombay ; — Master Sutherland. 
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DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Emily Jane, for China: — Morie^on, Esq.; J. Gohletf^ 
Esq. ; arui J. B. Hifrtjinson, E q. 

' Per Indiana: — Mrs. LearmonUi ; Miss Lear^ionth • Lf^nr- 

anouUi, Esq. ; John Livina:8ton, Esq. ; J>imes Livin'^sioii, E^q.; F*^r- 
gusson. Esq. ; Fergnsson, Esq.; Burt, Es^. ; W. G. Chieue, Esq.^ 
Captain Margrave, B. A. and James Watson, Esq. 

Per Emerald •. — Masters Hinder and Wall. 

Per Waterloo^ for London: — Doctor Francis; Captain John- 
son; Doctor Sprole, H. N. ; MUs Ambrose; Masters Ambrose and 
Tattle. 

Per Isabella Robertson^ for China: — Francis Mendes, Esq.; 
L. Pereira, Esq. and — Avnick, Esq. 

Per General Hetcett^for London : — Mrs. Ilonter, Mrs. Pringle 
ind 2 children, (^ol. Honier, and Lieut. Wetwter. 

Per Enchantress^ for London : — Mr. Mathew Boyd. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 

{Where the place is not mentioned, Calcutta is to be understood.) 

1833 MARRIAGES. 

Nov, 7 At Malacca, Robert Diugles, Esq., to Eliza, only 
daughter of SHiniiei Garliug, Esq., Resident Coun- 
cillor at Malacca. 

Dec. 26 At the Mission ('hapel Singapore, Charles Ross ’Mac- 
kenzie, 46ib Kegiineiit M. N. I,, to Rachel Rlu)da, 
eldest <l»»ighter of the Rev, Tiiomas Beighlon, P ro- 
tesiaiit Missionary. 

1834 

Feb. 8 At Goa, Mr. R. Morgan, son of the late Captain R. 

Morgan, I. N. late Master Attendant of Bombay, to 
Senhora Donna Luiza Flor Texeira De Boamonde, 
daughter of the late (Captain Joze Agostinlio Delliin 
De Boamonde, of the Portuguese Military Service. 
March 2 At BuEar, Quarter Master Serjeant Thomas Cox, 18th 
Regt. N* l.« to Miss Maria Thomas, eldest daughter 
of the late Joseph Thomas, Storekeeper and Overseer, 
Stud Department, Ghazeepore. 

II At Trichinopoly, Samuel Philips, Esq., H. M. 54th 
Regt., to Anne Malvina, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Byrn, of the Madras Army. 

— At Secunderabad, Mr.- Senior Asnistant Apothecary 
Augustin Greated Wilson, to Miss Frances Maria 
Williams, daughter of the late Capt. Rayipond 
Williams, of the 25ih Regiment Light Dragoons. 
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it At Poonah, David Dempster Chadwick, Ensign in the 
8lh N. 1., on this EstaMisliineiit, (o ^liss Caro« 

line Wiliielmina SU)koe, second daughter of Thomas 
Weltden Slukoo^ E^q. of the Bombay Military Es- 
tablistimeiit, third son of the late William Stokoe, 
£**9., of West Acuuih, near Hexham, Norlhumbcr* 
land. 

• 13 At Joy pore, the Rev. Edward White, A. M., Joint 

Di^lriei Cliaplain of Cawnpore, to B/trhara, the se- 
cond d<jU:hter of Li<*nt. -Colonel J. A. Com- 

ninndiiig Anillerj, Rajpootanii. 

17 At Janii[)ore, VVilliam Mathews, E q., to Miss Eliza 

A ileji, sister of the late J. J. Forbes, Esq., IVl .D.ILC.S. 

18 At Ti icl'iiiopoly, Mr. C. R. McMahon, son of the late 

B. McM dion, Esq., of the Madias Medical Esiablish- 
inent, to M iria, dan^iliti r of 1). A. R«die, E‘'q. 

— At iMeenitt, John U. Holden Ifose, Esq , ol His Ma- 
11 h Ei^ht Dragoons, to Emilia Hall Jackson, 
eldest <langhter of the late M qoi* J. N. Jackson, c. B. 

51 At Madras, Rowland Wen^ley ('hitfield. Esq., to Ger- 
trude 'Frevor, youngest daughter of George P. Tyler, 
E q., Madras Civ il Service. 

56 At Dinapore, Ambrose Cardow, Lieutenant Artillery, 
to Emma Maria, second daughter of J. Marshall, 
Esq. Superintending Surgeon, 

31 A* Cawnpore, Mr. John L'lvv Turnbull, to Amelia, third 
daughter ol tlie late Mr. Samuel Greeuway. 

April 3 Captain John Seott, 55th Regt. N, L, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter ol the late Captain G. Hunter, Bengal Com- 
missariat. 

7 Mr. Conductor Edward Townsend, Department of Pub- 
lic Woiks, BerUampore Division, to Miss Maria 
Campbell Hariniton. 

f Mr. E. Ooodall, junior, to Miss C. Somerville, second 
daughter of the late Captain James Somerville, of 
Commercolly. 

— Mr. E. C, Kemp, to Miss Esther Charlotte Davis. 

10 Alfred Oram, Esq., Indigo-plautcr, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late R. B. Lloyd, Esq., one of the 
Commissioners of the Court of Requests. 

15 Mr. William Vant Hart, to Miss Lavenia Henrietta 
Rodrigues. 

19 At the Principal Roman Catholic Caurch, Mr. Edward 

Rubeiit, to Miss Elizabeth Julian. 

21 At tl>e Cathedral, Patrick Chieiie, Esq., S4th Regt. 
N. 1., to Eliza, daughter of the late Lieut. Cunuiog- 
hain, c»f the Bengal Army. 

55 Mr. C. Owen, to Miss Letilia Mildred Maclean, 

— George Tern pier Graham, Lieut. ArJillery, to Miss 
Frances Margaret Qolightly. ^ 
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BIRTHS. 

A Macao, the lady of John C. Whileman, Esq., oft 
daughter. 

At Singapore, the lady of Lieutenant Alexander John 
Beghie, Madras Artillery, of j| son. 

At Mucoa, the lady of Thomas R. College, F>q. of a son. 

At Canton, the lady of James N. Daniel!, Esq., of a son. 

At Sultanpore, Mrs, A. K. Agnew, otason. 

At Cawnpore, Mrs. Webster, of 11. M. ]6ih Lancers, of 
a daughter. 

At Carnpong Glam, the lady of Captain II. Prior, 23d 
Light Infantry, Commanding the Troops at Singa- 
pore, of a daughter. 

At Singapore, on board the Hannah, the lady of Captain 
Jnr kson. Commander of the said ship, of a son. 

At Dliarwar, the lady of Archibald S])ens, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a son. 

On the river towards Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. John 
Bruce, of His Majesty’s l6lh Foot, of a daughter. 

At Triidiinopoly, the wife of Captain Walch, 54th Regi- 
ment, of a son. 

At Madras, the wife of the Rev. Edward Dent, of a 
daughter, 

AtAska, the wife of Mr. Assist. Apothecary Spratt, 
of a daughter. 

At Moininabad, the lady of Captain Strange, H. H. the 
Nizam's Cavalry, of a son and heir. 

At Madras, the lady of J. F. Thomas, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

At Macao, the lady of J. B. Thornliill, Esq., of a son. 

At Meerut, the lady of Lieiit.-Colonel J. P. Boileau, 
Horse Artillery, of a son. 

At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Captain Ley, of the 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

At Kamptee, the lady of Captain J, F. Bird, 22d Regt. 
N. L, of a daughter. 

At Neenuich, the lady of Lieut. -Col. Duffiu, Com- 
manding 2d Light Cavalry, of a sou. 

At Madras, the lady of Captain Keighly, Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, of a son. 

At Madras, the lady of T. b’Neill, Esq., of a daughter, 
still-born. 

At Ghazeepore, the wife of Assistant Apothecary Sim- 
nionds,v of a daughter. 

At Cawnpore, the lady of John Dempster, Esq. Acting 
Stirgeon H. M. J6th Regt. of Foot, of a son. 

At Hurnee, Mrs, James Scott, of Bancote, of a daughter. 

At Ghuprah, the lady of W. A. Pringle, E«q. of a son. 

Emily, the T?ife of Charles Browulow, Esq. ot a sou. 
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III the Fort of Bombay, the lady of Commander Hough- 
ton, Iinfia Navy, ot a anii. 

At Boiutiay, the lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq., Civil Ser- 
vn e, of a son. 

At Bnliiiidshuhut, the lady ofG, M. Bird, Esq. C. S., 
of H daughfer. 

Mrs J. Fatten, of a daughter. 

At die H. C. Botanic Gardens, Mrs. F. S. Bruce, of 
a daughter. 

A ’ ri’inporo, the lady of Andrew Anderson, Esq , of a 
hter. 

Mrs John Gray, of a daughter. 

At Mahabiileshwar Hills, the lady of Major Havelock, 
His M 'j<^st3 ’s 4th Light Dragoons, of a daughter. 

Ai F'daver.vin, the lady of Lieutenant Richard Harlock, 
29 h Regt. N. L, of a daughter. 

At M ulras, tile lady of Captain John Monsori Boyes, 
38'ii Rogiinent Madras Native Infantry, of adaiighter. 

At Meerut, the lady ot Lieut. Sibley, His Majesty’s 26th 
Regt., of a daughter. 

At Dinapore, the lady of John DeFountain, Esq., 56th 
Regt. N. 1., of a son. 

At Hawiil Hagh, the ladv of Lieut. Chas. Campbell, 
Commanding Kmnaon Loral Battalion, of a son. 

In Chowringhee, the lady of Ross D. iMangles, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

The wife of Mr. J. J. Hyppolite, of a son. 

The Wife of Mr. W. Barrett, of a son, 

Mrs. Roe, wife of C^aptain H. A. J. Roe, of a daughter. 

Mrs. W. G. McCarthy, of a daughter. 

At Knrnaul, .lhe lady of Lieut. C. H. Naylor, 8th N. I , 
of a son. 

At MozutYerj>ore, Tirlioot, the lady of T. J. Dashwood, 
Esq . of the Civil Servier, of a daughter. 

Mrs. M. Lof ken, wife of Mr. R. Locken, of the H. C. 
Bengal Marine, of a son. 

At Allahabad, Mrs. T. Davis, nf a son. 

Mrs. J. Wells, wife of Mr. Mate Pilot Wells, of a 
daughter. 

The wife of Mr. Richard Deefholts, of a son, 

Mrs. Mark IVCrnze, of a son. 

The lady of J. B. Ogiivy, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

The lady of Johannes Avdall, Esq., of a daughter. 

The wife of Mr, W. Dickson, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Bencoolen, James Grant, Esq., of that place ; deeply 
and .sincerely regretted. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, P. Y. Lindsaj?', Esqt of tha 
Bengal Civil Service, second son of the Lord Bishop 
of Kildare. • 
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}an, * At Singapore, at the house of J. S. Clark, Psq., Alexan- 
Pajje, late of Calcutta* 

JV*o date At Sea, of a fover eon traded at Muscat, Captain Frank 
GoreWillock,R.N. 

Feb, 8 At CamponiT Glam, Hester Sooliia. the beh)ved wife of 
Captain H, Prior, of the 23'^ Light Intariiry, Coui- 
rnundiog the Troops at Singapor.-. 

13 At Sea. shortly atfer leaving llntavia hnrt»onr, Cajitain 
IVIackie, late Commander of the Luci/. 

23 At Hor^iole, Archibald, >on of I^ient. A. Woodburn, 
25»h Hegt, N. I., agf'd 6 weeks and 2 ilats 

March 3 A* Poimah, John Burnett, E'^q., of tlie Boml»ay Civil 
Service, aged 30 years. 

b la camp at ilajapoor, Bridget Priscilla J *nes. tlie only 
daughter ot Mr. Assistant A po> "hecary John Jon^s, 4;f 
tlie Superintending Surgeon*s Dcpiirtm»uit, N n * ii.o u 
Division, aged 2 years, 6 tnon?)ts and IS d^ j- ; d* epiy 
regretted by her discoiisoUle ia.her and motli' r. 

6 At 'rrichinopoly, Henry Hoyce, the infant son of Cap- 
tain Walch, r>4tl B egiment. 

9 At Dliarwar, Ensign AV^illiain Claudius Erskine. of iho 
18(h Regiment Native Ini^ nlry, from the » ty**‘isofa 
fall from his horse, which he tiad wlnlst hnnMog near 
that place tlie day before. 

13 At Banda, Brevet Cat^Hin the Hoifhle P‘»fri< k Camp- 
bell Sinclair, of thej^Oih N. I. 

17 Mr. Joseoh De Monte, aged 65 years, lam an assistant 
in «he Police Office. 

20 At Cawnpore,.Ch«rlotta, ^he infant daughter of Lieut, 
and Riding Master Wet)ster, (»f the 16 li Lancers ; 
much regretted bv Inu* dear parents. 

23 At (/annanore, Henry Lohbri'ii, E-'q , in the 34 h }ear 
of his age ; deeply lamented by his affiicted orother. 

— Mrs. Ann Nichols, widow of the late Captain G. Nichols, 
of the Country Service, aged 37 )ears. 

25 At Dum-Dum, Mr John Watson, Assistant Commissary, 
aged 62 vears, 8 months and 25 days. 

— At Ghateepoor, William Henry, the el Jest son M. 
Perrier, Esq , aged 3 years, 3 months atnl 25 dajs, 

— Nazareth, the infant son of Mr. G. F, Bow bear, aged 
8 days. 

36 At Akyab, in Arracan, J. Duff, Esq., Adjutant Arracan 
Local Battalion, ajifed 34 years. 

■— At Cawnpore, IL Wardroper, Esq , Lientenant of His 
Majesty’s 16th or Queen’s Lancers ; most deeply and 
sincerely lamented, 

31 M rs. Mary Neries, aged 40 years, 

f . — At Lucknow, the infant daughter of Lieufenxnt Mac- 
4itie, Artillery, aged 5 mouths and 18 days. 
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31 Mr<i. Eliiaheth Shilliogfonl, widow of flie late Jnin<*i 
Slullingfbrd, E'^q » aged 27 years and 10 inouHis. 

April 1 Master George May, son of Ca|)taiii J'»lui Frederitk 
May, 72d liegimeiu Native lulantry, a^ed 8 years, 

3 Mrs. T. Paul, senior, aged 47 years. 

— At Akynb, oV jungle fever. Lit utenunt Henry M h kin- 
tosh, 43d N. I., Junior Assistant to the Cutiitnissioiter 
* of Arraeaii. 

4 Mrs. Emelia Budge, widow of Mr, Nicholas Bodge, ng d 

53 years. 

5 Thoinaa Richltrdson, E‘'q., Magistrate of llio 24 Per* 

gtiniiaiis, aged 34 years. 

6 Mr. Wui. Samuel Elia^, aged 22 years. 

— Mr. Ahrahatn Matthew, aged 00 years. 

10 At yCawripore, Lieut. Archibald, Kennedy 67th N dive 

Infantry. 

11 Ann, tlie lady of Edward Mullins, Esq., »gefl 50 years. 

No wife could be more worthy, no mother mare all'-c- 
tionate. 

12 Mr. Jones Hammond, Ut Officer of the American ship 

Margaret ^ aged 25 years. 

13 Master George Thomag lioyd, son of Mr. George B()y<l, 

aged 3 years. 

18 At Berltampore, Mr, Charles James Wondw'^rd, A o- 

therary H. C. Subordinate Mediial Ksttiblishuieni. 

19 At Chinsurah, Mrs, Feliciana D’Giuze, the wife of Mr, 

M. DeCruze, ajjed 20 years. 

22 Mr Charles Gooderhaiii. 

— Mrs, Mary Mdh*r. 

— Mrs. Chill, widow of the late Conductor Chill. 

23 Master H. II. Gill, son of Mr. Gill, aged 1 year, 6 m'»n’hs, 

and I day. 

25 John rUbert Fitzpatrick, Esq. aged 17 years, 4 inoutkt 
and 15 days. ' 



ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 
UP TO APRIL 28 , 1834 . 


Estaff's of 

Pi.*n«snn, G<io ' ,0 (LVlajor.) 

i mi' ^ , Jolm I'Surgeon.) 

Cr M‘ (laluof Howrali.) 

O:^gor^, 'rnoroofie ^laiu of Dac- 
ca.) 

Lirdiicr, Thorn»a--« 

JM iicdouM Ul, Sir Juiin,K. C. B. 

(G.Ml.Tili.) 

M- John, (Chemist uiui 

Drue*.' isi.) 

Goddard (Coloiieh).. 
liir'’ -rodson, Thomas, (Civil Scr- 



liosp, J'»n\es (ia(tMd Groat Dri- 

< M 111.) 

Soil'll, Will, 'rower (Civil Sr*r- 

V K e ) 

M” Ison, J' liii { /' ^sisi Com. Old ) 
W o'l, AVn». Warren (late ot* 
TiUiooi.) 


Executors, Admh\istrators, fire. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

S. Dainzen, executor,* 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

IT. O. Melhiiish, administratrix. 
W. Blunt, executor. 

£. A. Richardson, administratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme (%»nrt. 

Aim Watson, execuu-ix. 

J. W. Yuh*, J. Howell, and II. 

Hill, ♦‘XHC'uiors. 
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NMENT SECURITIES,- 

-April 28, 
TO BUY. 
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TO 

SRTX. 

6 per Cent 

. 24 

0 

a 

23 

0 

Prem. 

Ut Class 

1 

8 

a 

1 

0 

» • 

'‘2d Class 

. 0 

12 

a 

0 

4 


3d Class 

0 

4 

a 

0 

0 

» » 

5 per Cent. Loan 

3 

0 

a 

0 

4 

J*rem. 

t. Loan 

3 

0 

a 

2 

8 



0 

8 

a 

1 

0 

Disct. 


O tl 5 per Cent, 


New 3i 6 per Cent 
4 per Cent. Loan. 

Bank of Bengal Shares.. Sa. lis. 3,200 Prein. 3,100 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills, 6 0 

Ditto oil Goveniuieiit and Salary Bills, 4 O 

Interest on Loans on Deposit 4 0 

Do. ouopen accounts, the Bank iendiugon Deposit Security 5 0 

COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

BUY ] CALCUTTA. [SeLL. 

1 9i Oovcrnmifnt Bills, 12 months' date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 
1 11 Other P'ddic Bills, per Sa. Rs. 2 1 


2s id a 2s 2id Private Bills, 6 months' sight, 2s 3d a 2s 4d 


PRIOES OF BULLION. 


Dollar^, 

, per 100 Sa. Rs. 

TO BUY. 

209 12 

TO SELL 

SOS 8 

Sovereigns, .. 


10 

10 

10 

8 

Guineas, 


11 

0 

10 

12 

OUl Gold Mohurs, 


IT 

9 

17 

8 

New Gold Mohurs, 


16 

11 

16 

5 



SHIPPING REGISTER, 

• FOR MAY, \b3i. 


ARRIVALS. 

xjfpril 30 Bark Indus^ Win. H-igait, from Glasgow 25th Novem- 
ber, HM<I Land’s End lltli Do‘^^ml)iT. 

Ma^ 2 Brig fVestoe, J. S<*urr, trom the Mauritius 26th Decern- 
l)er, Hiui Solotiioira Island 5'b April. 

6 Bark Dalla Merchant^ James Weir, from Rangoon Idlh 

April. 

7 Shi'» General Gascoyne^h Fisher, from the Isle of Prance 

231 Februurj , Mudias 14th April, and Coringa 3ci 
May. 

8 Steamer Forbet, J. M. Forth, from Madras Isl May, 

— Sliin Carnatic, D. Proodfoot, from Ci)riii{;a 4ih May, 

— Brig Minerva,, L. Ksleve, from thinHda30!ii April. 

10 Slop Jn/i/x J. Iloriie, from Point de GailelKh, 

and I'nie'oiiiaiee lO li A^ril, niid Point Pedro 3d May. 
" — Ditto J. from Poiui Pedro 30 ih April, 

and i\l nirw** 3d May, 

— Ditto Capl'iin Cook, W. Thompson, from Point Pedro 
Ist, atiii i\i dt a' 3 i May. 

17 Bark Water Witch, A. Henderson, from China 27th 

Marrii, ami Sm/uj'on* 14 h April. 

18 French sill |» L'j Poi le, from Bordeaux lOdi 

Septemlier, iVLiuntMo and Bourbon (dates not men- 
tioned.) ^ 

— SW\\i Adelaide, R. D. Guthrie, from the Isle of France 
19th Ai rH, 

21 Bark BengaLV). Hi«rhie, from Glasgow 28th January 
and Madt ira 20di February, 

— Ditto CVoiOii, J Cowman, from Liverpool 26 ill Decem- 
ber. 

— Ditto Addinghnm. J. Sedgwick, from the Mauritius 
(dale not iin ii' ioiiimI,) and Coringa l2ih May. 

— SWw^ John Mac Lellefiy D. Mt donald, from Greenock 
l3ii» Dt'ceinb r, 

23 B*rk Wiliiam Thompson, J. Wiiiht, from the Mauritius 

3d and Point Pedro 8ili May. 

24 B^rk Herculean^ M. King, from Liverpool I3'h Dec. 
— Ditto Austen, i. Itickeus, Irom Cliina 3lsl March, 'Sin- 
gapore (d lie not mentioned) and Adieeri 13th May. 

— Ditto Westmoreland, J. Brigslock, from Point Pedro 
l3t)i ditto. 

— Ditto Tancred, P. Blues, from Ceylon 6th ditto. 

27 Bark Swallow, W. Adam, from Madras 18th May. 
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28 Ship Heroine, R. McCurtliy, from Madras 4lh May, 

and Gogoolapnlty 20tli riifto 
— H. C. brijr Henry Meriton, troin‘Madras*22d May. 

29 Schooner Syeed Khan, J. P. Grilfetli, from Liiidoii 10 th 

Fehninry . 

— Ship Princess Villoria, J. Bisset, from Sydney 4'vh 
March. • 

— Sinp Nusrat Shaw, J. Pierse, from Bombay 7ih May. 

— Ship Jiirora, D. Dawson, from Penang 8ih May .* 

DEPARTURES. 

April 27 Ship Ruby, W. Waideii, ior Singapore and China. 

28 Bark Sophia, J. Bluett, for Ak} ah. 

30 Ship Alexander, W. Sandersi>n, for the Mauritius. 

— Bark P'esper, '1'. T. Attwt)od, for the Mauriiius. 

— French hriir Sirius, 'W F. Grillet, tor Bourbon. 

May 4 Bark Red Rover, Wm. Clifton, for China. 

— Brig Belhaven, M. Crawford, for China. 

5 Brig Harriet, G. Solomon, for P» nang. 

— Schooner Charles Stewarts D. Ross, tor Moulmein. 

Bark Edina, J. Norris, tor Moulmein. 

7 Bark Sylph, R. Wallace, for China. 

11 Ship Ceres, J. BUiiipied, for Ule ol France. 

— Brig Cecelia, P. Roy, tor the Straits ainl Malacca. 

13 Ship Elizabeth, (y. Blenkensop, for Bonihay. 

— American sliip Eclipse, A. P^m , for S^dein. 

13 H. C. C. ship General Palmer, W. 'riiomas, for London. 
— Snip Argyle, McDonald, for Madras. 

15 American iiri« Apthorp, H. G. Bridire«», for New York. 

16 Brig Richard Be//, J. W'ir<lle, for China. 

— Schooner Tofiag Rover J. Baker, for Moulmein. 

18 Ship ParseCs E. MiKettur. tor London, 
fil Bark Ann, J, 'riiulale, tbr London. 

25 French ship Fictoire et Lisse, C. Vellebogard, for Bor- 
deanx. 

27 French ship Admiral Hugon, Lefrancois, for Bourbon.. 

ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per General Gascoyne, from Isle of France Lieut. Hopper. 
Per Spartan, from Madras Taylor and infant child, 

lilr.JVl.G. Muchin, and Mr. D. W Hill. 

Per Young Rover, from Moulmein: — C, J. Sutherland, Esq., 
J. Tomlin, Es»q., F. P. L. Chamber, Esq., Messrs. T. Bently and J. 
Beiitly, Manners, and T. Aratooii, Armenian. 

Per Bengal, from Glasgow* — Mrs. J. Thompson, Miss 
Orahatn, Captain Ga(upbell| 29di N. I., Dr. W. B ichanan. Cornet 
W. Waugh, 16lh Lancers, Mr. M. Campbell, and Mr. Thus, 
Vrquhart. 
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Per John Macfjellcn, front Greenock : Bowie and 
Mr. Andrew B<>wi<*. ^ 

Per /^ercufean^from Liverpool : — William Mi(c!iell, Esq. 

Per hark Austen, from China .'—Mrs. Ricketts and child ; and 
Mrs. Lnthrot*. * 

Prr Tancred, from Ceylon: — Mr. J. D. Brand. 

Per Swallow y from Madras: — Mrs. Adam, Capf. Johnstone, 
B. N, I'llHiOrY, Lieiii. Scate, Madras Artillery, Lieut. BoWeP, ditto 
lutantr), G. Adam, Esq. and J. Dowell, Esq. Merchants. 

DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Cecelia, far ; —Messrs. J. B I ackhurn and Far- 

qtihar. 

Per Parsee : — Mrs. Colvin, A. Colvin, Esq., Dr. John Colvin, 
Moritefiore Joseidi. Ivq., and two children. 

Per hark Pesper, for the Mauritius .-—Pringle, Esq. Civil 
Servi< e. 

Per ship Bolton, for the Cape -.—Mrs. TIalhead, Mrs. Thom- 
son. Mrs. Gentje, Mrs. Ekiiis, Miss Reddish, N. Hudson, Esq. 
Civil Service, hikI R. Wallpole, Esq. Civil Service . — For London : 
Lient. Ekins, Bengal Cavalry, Lieut. Suuthhall, H. M. 38tli 
Regiment, and six children. 

Mr. G. R. Richardson, R. H. McNees, Esq. and 

child. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


(Where the place is not mentioned, Calcutta is to be understood.) 

ISU MARRIAGES. 

April 9 At Madras, Mr. Chmles Stewart, Assistant Apothecary, 
tu M 5SS Jane Orton, only daughter of the late Mr. 
Griflin Orton, Livery iS table-keeper. 

11 At I ripassore, Acting Staff Serjeant Major Samuel 

Hilion, to Mrs. Sarah luce, widow of the late Mr. 
Silvester Inco. 

12 At Poona, (\lr. Robert Xavier Murphy, Mahratta Inter- 

preter and Translator to (he Supreme Court, to Char- 
lotte Bellew, only daughter ot Mr. John Bellew, De- 
puty Assistant Couimiasary of Ordnance, on this ea- 
tahlishmeiit. 

15 At Tii< hinopoly, Mr. Edward Jarrett Jones, Missionary, 
S P. G. F. to Charlotte Eliza, daughter of the Rev. 
D. S' hrej vogel, 

— L)co‘. William Caiitis, of the 15th Regt. N. I., to Mary 
Jane, eldt*si daughter of Capt. O'Connell^ Commissary 
of Ordnance. ^ • 
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Mr. Clark CakT, to Miss Margaret* Eliza Brady. 

At Madv>is. Lieut, R. S. Dobhs, 9‘ii Regi, ISF. I., ta 
Jane Margaret, youngest daus^kter of the late Robert 
Catiirart, E‘q., of Diirham, ^forth Britain. 

Mr. J. H. Taylor, of the Herald Office, to Misa Cathe- 
rine Kelly. 

At Bombay, Mr. Roht. Walter, to Miss Anne Blowtra, 

At Muliye, Cnpt. NintHfi Lowis, of the 63vl Regt. N. I-, 
to Eliza Mary Aiirid, eldest daughter of Captain 
Reynolds, of the same Regt. 

At Futtehghur, Sergeant John Convey, 2d troop 2d 
brigade Horse Artillery, to Miss Frances Parrel, of 
Etawah. 

At Bombay, Richard Spooner, E^q., Civil Service, to 
Mary Anne, eldest dangtiter of L. Hudiiiuy, Esq., 
Surgeon of the Artillery, 

At Delhi, Mr. E Kinsey, to Miss Eliza Mcplierson. 

Mr. George Bowera, to Mrs. Elizalietli HtibSoii. 

Mr. M. Gonsalves, to Miss Anna Goings. 

At Dinapore, Lieut. R. Smyth, Artillery, to Ann, fourth 
daughter of Janies Gibbon, E'^q. 

Mr. W. F. Gomes, heati gardener of the H. C. Botanical 
Garden, to Miss Pamela Fena/iik. ^ ^ 

At Cawiipore, Lieut. Ttioman Riatiridge Sniddy, of the 
8th Regt. of Light Cavalry, to L »ui‘«a Edzaheth, 
daughter of Wdliain Bisno *, <d’ Grey’s Wood, Has* 
lemere, a'ul North Bank, Regen ts Park. 

Mr. J. H. Hatton, to Mian A na WiiliHina. 

Mr. Jauies Fordyce, to Miss (-»roljue Widiams, 

Mr, William Pi ice, to M»'‘s Amelia Sophia Pritchard. 

Capt. Sutton, H. M.’s 49ilt Regiment, to Miss Sarah 
Louisa Barnes. 

BIRTHS. 

At Wynhurgh, Cape of Good Hope, thelady of Captain 
E. Willoughby, Assistant Quarter Master General of 
the Army, of a dnog liter. 

At CampMiiu Glam, the l»dy of Capt. Henry Prior, of 
the 23d Light Infantry, Comtiiaudiiig the Troops at 
Singapore, of a daughter. 

At Port Lonia, Mauritius, the lady of Wm. Ainslie, 
junior, E^q. of a son. 

At Bangaliu'e, the wife of Mr. J. Hamnett, of the Ord- 
nance Department, ofadaoghter. 

At Rhio, the lady of M. A. Bergen, Esq. Master At- 
tendant, of a sou. 

At Byculla, Mrs. A. W. Elliott, of a son, 

Atf Madras, the lady of Lieut. E, Willis, 28(h N. I > of 
a,d/»ughter. 



13 Af Surat, Ihe lady of Captain Bnuks, Iiutiaa Navy^ 
senior Naval Officer on the sfation, of a son. 

— At Vepery, the wife »»f Mr. J. O’Hara, of u son. 

^ — At AlluhahHci, Mis. Wiilinm Jt hnsoii, of a son. 

17 At Madras, Mrs. Catheiiiie Pnreell, wife of Mr. J. A. 

Purcell, senior Asst. Apolhei »rj'. ot u son. 

— At Muttra, the lady of Cnpt. W. Martin, 57th Regt. 

N. 1., of a son. 

18 At Surat, the lady of J. Viharf, E^^q. Civil Service, o 

a daughter. 

— At Aurungahad, the lady of Captain George Twemlotr, 

Bengal A rliller} , of a daughter. 

20 At Simla, the lady of Lieut. Ctiester, of a son. 

i— . At Knrnaui, the wife of Ovei.^'Cer John Shaw, D. P* 
Works, ot a son. 

— At Bellary, Mrs. George S. F. Ross, of a son. 

21 At Bogwaiigolah, Mrs. Charlea Rose, of a son. 

— At Scciioderattad, the lady ot Capt. P. Hatnond, Artille* ' 

v \ , of a soil. 

— At Ootaraiiiiiiid, the lady of Capt. Lawe, of the Engi- 

neers, Ilf a son. 

2*2 The wife of Mr. John Christen, of a daughter. 

23 At Belhry, the lady of LieulenaiU Lawtord, Engineers, 
ot a daughter* 

25 At Randal Lodge, Ro/nbay, the lady of J. H. Diiiister- 

ville, Esq, 12th Regt. N. 1., of a daughter, HMihbuifi,. 

— 'rhe lady ot W. T. Dawes, Esq., of a still-tiurii sou. 

26 Mrs. Jacob Hoff, ot a son. 

— The lady of F, O. Wells, Esq., of a daughter. 

27 At Delhi, the lady of Captain Rrinisay, Biigade Mjtjor, 

of a son. 

28 At Benares, the lady of Lietif. C, I. Lewis, D. A. C. G., 

of a dHiigliicr. 

— At M>iholiu Peyf, Bombay, the l.»d\ of Ensign J. 

iVlorphew Browne, Bonit>a) Europt?Hn Regt., of a son. 
Q 9 At Sea, on board ttie Isadora, the Uuix of Lieut. John 
Grimes, of the 8tb Regt N. 1., ot « son. 

— At Bancoorat*, the lady of Lieu' . Col. Shuldham, Com- 

manding 3lst Regt. N, 1., of a daourhier. 

•— • At Cawnpore, tlie lady of Lieut. Win. Ashmore, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of G. M. Batten, E' q. C. S., of a daughter. 

1 At Gy a, the lady of D. W Fraser, Esq. of a d>cugtiter. 

— At Bombay, the lady or H. U, Turner, Esq., of a son. 

2 At Bombay, Mrs. J. H. Reel, of w daiight. r. 

3 At Blieund} , the lady ot Capt. Farrell, 6tU N. I., of a 

daughter. 0 , 

5 At Meerutt, Mrs. G. P, Lurnley, of a snif. 

— At Sultan pore, Beiiureh, tlie lady of h40*it. R. P. Rjoiii 

father, 3 1 Light Cavalry, of a daughter. * 
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6 At Dacca, Mr«. GeorjjR Dixon, of »daiivh<isr. 

8 At Dellii, Ihe wife of Mr. E. Parsons, of a stiil-liorti son, 
— • At ClHiiiar, the lady of Assistant Surgeon Barber, of a 
daughter. 

9^ lVlrf». K. S. Strickland, of a son, • 

— Mrs, A, Klf^ininu, of a son. 

10 Mrs. J. D’Saiitos, of a dausrhter. ' « 

— At Bnrdvran, the lady of Henry Millett, £sq., of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

11 At Madras, the lady of John Carnac Morris, Esq., of 

the Civil Service, of a son. 

12 At Bancoorah, the lady of J. W. Ricketts, Esq., ot a 

son. 

13 In Fort William, the wife of Garrison Pay Serjeant 

Gray, of a son. 

— Ai Rool)iii<isiiuhar, the lady of Capt. Rd. Wilcox, of a 
dmit^hter. 

14 Tlie Udy of John Farley Leitli, Esq., Barister at Law^ 

of H 8 )11. 

15 At Buraset, tiie lady of Richard Herbert Mylton, Esq., 

Civil Service, ot a son. 

18 At Porneah, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a daiit^hter. 

21 At Barrai kpore, the lady of Lieut. Van Heythiiysen, of 

a sr).M. 

22 Mrs. jrtines* Dufholts, of a son. 

25 Mrs. James Ogilvie, of a daughter, 

26 At Cossipore, the lady of Major G. Hutchinson, of the 

Engineers, of a daughter. 

27 Tin? lady of Captain A. B. Clapperton, officiating First 

Assistant MH.stcr Attendant, of a daughter. 

(No date) Mrs. U. Gordon, of a son. 

(JSTodate) At Benares, at the house of R. Bernard, Esq., the lady 
of R. Taylor, Esq., of twins. 

1834 DEATHS. 


Jan^ 16 

24 

Feh, 8 
March 5 


At Mideria, Isabella, wife of Capt, David Evvart, of 
Artillery, and daughter of the late Major Richard 
Hodgson, of this establishment, aged 23. 

At Lucknow, the lady ot Capt. G. Templer, 22d 
Regt. N. I. 

At Campang Glam, the beloved wife of Capt. H. Prior, 
23(1 Light Infantry. 

At B'«tavta, at the house of Richard Melbourn, Esq., 
Pidara Tjina, William John Greig, Esq., ot Lerwick, 
Shetland, nephew to John Deans, Esq., late of this 
city, of a lingering consumption, at the early age of 

% 22 years. 

At l^enang^ Mr. George Yonge, aged 35 years. 
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At Stony River, killed whilst on a recoimoitrin^ party, 
at the 25lh year of his ag^e, Lieiiteiiaiit James Andrus 
*£rskiiid. Mis Majesty’s dStli Regiment, deeply aud 
sineeiely Ininerited both by the oilj«*ei’s and men. 

$ At Mhow, Nicholas Joseph, second son of Nicholas 
Rielly, Qr.-Mr. St?rjt. 16. h Regl, N. 1.; aged 5 
years, 2 ihonlhs and 24 days. 

— At Somanaplielt, Ensign C. D* Babington, of the 3 1st 

Regt. N. I. 

— At Somanaphett, Ensign J. RoberlBon, of the 9lh Regt. 

— At Madras, whilst serving with an advance party from 

Colonel Jacksoirs force on the N. W. Coorg Frontier, 
Ensign David Johnston, of the 5 1 si Regiment Native 
Infantry, Acting Quarter M iSier to the 40tli Regi- 
ment. 

5 At Skckarpoor, Ensign David MacDuff Bridges, of the 2d 
Regt. N. I. 

^ In Camp at Kimedy, Lieut. J. P. Power, of Eny[ineer<;. 
10 At Bolarain, the wife of Mr. Suh^Assistant Surgeon 
Joseph Vital, Nizam’s Service ; aged 23 }ears and 6 
months. « 

13 At Secunderabad, William Nerhndda, son of Qr. Muster 
Serjeant and Aiiiie Swiiiscoe, H. M. 45ih Regt. aged 
2 years and 1 month. 

15 At Allahabad, Samuel WiUonghbj", the fourth son of 
Mr. J. Horn, aged 1 year, 8 monltis and 1 1 days. 

— At Gamp Duhliaee, Sarah Julia, the infant daughter of 

C. C. Foy, Sub- Assistant Sene) or, aged lO nionilis. 

<16 At Lmknow, Henrietta, joiingest danj^liler of Ser- 
geant Major Knight, 22d Regi. aged 6 years and 4 
months. 

26 At Kavel, the wife of Mr. Charles Marshall, Clerk of 
St. Thomas’s Cliurcli, ajjed 27 >eais. 

26 At Herhampore, Major George Mat-arlhey GrevLlle, of 

His Majesty’s 38th Regt. 

— At Bellary, Leiiiia Mary, only child of Lieut. John 

Horner, H. M. 55ih Regl.; aged 2 }ears and 4 
months. 

27 At Kamptee, Lieut. C. Mcssiler, of the 22d Regt. N, I. 

28 Thos. Lockier, Esq., foriiinrly of the Honorable East 

India Cninpany’s Naval Siu vire. 

30 At Dacca, Lmmii.-CoI. VVaison, late Comtnaiidirig 63d 
Regt. N. I.; most deeply and deservedly regretted by 
the Ofiii'ers and men under his t oriniiaiid, as well as 
by that society, of which he was a distinguished 
^’iiameiit. 

Mrs. Maria McNees, wife of Mr. R. K. McNees; aged 
19 years. 
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5 Mr«/ Elizabeth Stisarina Siii|ipey, aged 25 years, 6 

months and 12 da)8, 

3 Mr. William Monigompry, son oP Mr, James Mont- 

l£onif*ry, 

— Ai Dacca, John Hollow Enq., aged 80 years. Sincerely 

lamented hy hi** (nniily anti friends. 

4 Mr. Alexander Moreiro, proprietor of the East Indian 

Press, aged 43 \ears and 2 months. 

— Mr John Br)*e Melville, nephew of the Revd.»D. 

Bryee, 25 J ears ; iiHich and sincerelv regretted. 

— At Ak>ah, William Angeli>, son ofCapt. W. Limonds, 

rominHiiding at that place, aged 2 years, 3 months and 
' 26 days. 

6 Virginia Adelaide, the infant daughter of Mr. Tliomas 

Victor, ageil 1 year, 9 moiillis and 1 5 days. 

— At Trichinopol} , W. Valeniine, Esq., aged 37 years ^ 

leaving a disconsolate widow and 4 children to bemoan 
their irretrievable loss. 

7 Mrs. Catherine Walker, wife of Mr. William Walker, 

Provisioiier, aged 30 years. 

— At Bombay, Ehzjhyefh Mary, daughter of Mr, Sub- 

Ci>ndi)ctor Treiin, Coniinissanat Department, aged I 
year. 

8 Miss Eliza Gould, daughter of the late Mr. R. Gould, 

Auctioneer, 28 3 ears. 

9 Mis»8 M'^rgaret Victoria Vaiiqulin, daughter of the la^e 

Mr. John Vauquliri, aged 13 years, 8 months and 19 
days. 

— M iss Anna Irene Sireftell, daughter of Charles George 

Streitell, E^q., Attorney at Law, aged 2 years and 

2 months. 

— • In London Btiildings. aged 13 years and upwards, Henry 
Leaeh, of the Englishman estahlishment, iddest son of 
Gari'ison Serjeant- Major Leach. He was an intel- 
ligent and industrious lad, and is much regretted by 
his emploi cr. 

19 Monsieur Frederic Detours, Avocat ; aged 27 years. 

— r At Madras, Mary Ann, the infant daughter of Serjeant- 
Major J. D»vi«, of the late CHi'natic Ordnance Artifi- 
cers, aged 13 months and lO days. 

19 Mrs, Caroline L>dia Wood, wife of Capf. W P. Wood, 
of the Country Service; aged 23 years, Smoinhs and 

3 days. 

— William Marleod, E**q., Attorney at Law ; aged 43 

years ajid 8 months. 

— At the Sand Heads, on hoard the ^sseerghur pilot brig, 

Mr. Mathew William Newcomb, H. C. Marine; aged 
22 years; deeply and sincerely ret^retted. 
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14 At the doolie Bazar^ Richard, son of Mr. R. HaviUnd, 

Commissariat Departmelit; a;5ed4 years and 6 mouths. 

— Miss Mary Dogherty, of the European Female Orphan 

Asylum, aged 13 years. 

15 Miss CliaPloile Robain ; aged 19 years, 4 months and 

19 days. 

— Mr. Bartholomew Hunt Daunt, of the Court of Re- 

quests, aged 28 years. 

— Mr. Jticliard Crockford, of the Police Establishment, 

aged 41 years. 

16 Miss Agnes Disandt, daughter of D. Disandt, Esq., 

Assistant to Messrs. Lyall, Maihesou and Co. aged 
4 months and 3 days. 

— Mrs. Sophia Brampton, aged 38 years. 

17 At Benares, Georgiana, daughter of Mr. William Raw- 

stonie, aged 13 years. 

18 At Howrah, James McNeight, Esq., aged 56 years. 

19 Tile infant sou of Mr. and Mrs. A. D^Souza ; aged 5 

months. 

— Mr. Jaques Conolley •, aged 40 years. « 

20 Mrs. Elizabeth Kiernander, the wife of Mr, J. Kiernan- 

der, aged 27 years, C mouths, and 1 day, 

— Mrs. Luisa Dellozario ; aged 45 years. 

— William Thompson, Esq., late of the ship Cap)ain 

Cook, 

21 Mr. Thomas Maudsley Hartshorn, Engineer; aged 43 

years, 7 months, and 11 days. 

— Mr. Tliomas Walker, of the ship Royal George; aged 

27 years. 

— Luey Ellen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Corhery, of Go- 

vernment Place, East; aged 16 months and 7 days. 

— Of pulmonary consuinoiioii, Carrol Humphry, Esq., 

M. D., of Albany, New York, and Surgeon of the 
American ship Edward; aged 31 years. 

— Mrs. Mary Atkins, relict of tlie late Mr, Rol)(?rt Atkins, 

of the Honorable Company’s Marine; aged 61 >ears. 

22 Mias HeiineUa Grace Coles, daughter of Mr. C. G. 

Coles, aged I year, I month, and 21 days. 

Captain Jame.s Browne Moore, formerly a Branch Pilot 
H. C. M. S. ; aged 61 years. 

S3 'Mr. John Taylor, oropiietor of the Kil lard Rooms in 
Co-siio|Uii, aged 30 yeats and 4 months. 

— Mr. John Peter Marques, son ot Mr. John Isaac Mar- 

ques, aged 3 iiiotitha and 11 days. 

24 Mrs. Mary Harishuriiy aged 46 yearS| 7 monthsi'and 11 
days. 
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34 Miss Matilila ITamiUon, n ward qf the Bree School, 
aued 12 yenr<», 10 months, and 34 days. 

— Mr. FjedtM-i* k Cheltham, ajj^d il8 years. 

— Mr I linriinM J»»hn Wood, Accountant of the General 

F«'s' Olfice, a»ed 33 years, « 

— At Malacca, Miss Muiass, leaving her friends ahd^ a 

hcirothed li'ver to deplore her lo.'-s. 

26 M»‘'. Sc»[)hia S. P. Bagrain, the relict of the late S.*P. 

Bagrain, Esq., aged 26 years. 
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A D3II NIST RATIONS TO hSTATES, 

UP TO M\Y 29, 1831. 

Estates of Executors, Administrators, 


AhriuUy, R (Civil Service.).... 
A^jliii, C. D’O. (MHjor.j 

Georj^e 

Boiuhior, S. E. (S|»iiis(er.) . . . . . 
Browne, M. W. (Colonel.) 

Burchell, W. J (fiidi^o Planter.) 

Davidson, A S 

DelanioUe, 13. (Civil Service,).. 


Dowd(*swelI, W. ftormerlv of 

Ewell.) 

Giljvson, Susa nail (Widow.) 


Hardy, Betty (Widow.) 

Ilod«j;es, Kliza (Widow.). ..... 
Liudsa), P. Y. (Civil Service.). 


L 'w, .lames CVTajor.) 

M acdonald, A. (lndit(o Planter.) 
JM cii\ds, Mury (Widovv,). ...... 


Michie, .1 (Mariner.) 

Odell, J. C. (Major.). 

Richardson, 'T. (Civil Service.). . 
Ridge, C. J. (Ca^jtain.) 


Ridge, E. J. (Captain.)...-. 


Robertson, D, (Mariner.)..,..,', 
Rowe, J W. (Captain.) 

Sreemoi iv Bhedhoomoney Dossee 
(W'^idow.) 


Wellesley, Gerald (Civil Ser- 
vice.). ; 

W)iine, R. O. (Civil Service.). . 


Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supr*Mfu» Couib. 

Registrar Sii|M'eme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Clements Brown, as < onstitnted 
attorney of A. A. Browne, 
sole administrator. 

\Yni. Carr, administf^itor. 

Re*T^isirar Su[>reme Court. 

T. W.ilknis, as constituted attor- 
ney of P. Deidfiiotte, execu- 
tor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

George Lamb and Matilda liia 
wife, administrator and admi- 
nistratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registr'ar Supreme Court. 

R. E. Bhiney, as constituted at- 
torney of Mrs. li. E, Lindsay, 
executrix. 

Registrar Suf»reme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court, 

R. Kelsall, ,1. Williams, and 
Elizabeth Pereira, executors 
and exe'uitnx 

Registrar Suprernt* Court. 

J. Herrif.g and W, H. Halford, 

exeruiors. 

R, D. Mangles, executor. 

D. Mann tyro, as eonsiituted at- 
torney of J. Ainge and W. 
Gunner, executors, 

D. Maciiiiyre, as constituted at- 
torney of T. J. Ridge, execu- 
tor. 

T. Anderson, executor. 

Harriet Meredith, adqiinislra- 
trix» 

Sreernutty Cliooueenioney Dos- 
see and Snuunutiy Rungonrna 
iiey Dossee, executrixes. 

' 'j» ^ 

Registrar Court. > 

Registrur Supreme Court. 



THE MONEY MARKET. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES,-May 2D, 1834.' 

T^O BUY. TO SELL. 

RemiHable Loan, 6 per Cent... ....... . 21 0 a 20 0 Frein. 

c Iflt Class 1 da 0 14 „ 

Old 5 per Cent, <2d Class 0 10 a 0 4 • 

L8(i Class 0 0 a 0 0 ,, 

Second or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan. . .... 3 0 a 0 4 Prero. 

New or 3d 5 per Cent. Loan 2 12 « 2 4 

4 per Cent. *L(»an 0 8 a 1 0 Diset. 

Bank of Bengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,200 PreuK 3,100 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills, 7 0 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills,. . 5 0 

Interest. on Loans on Deposit 5 7 


Du. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 


COURSE OP EXCHANGE, 

BUY.] CALCUTTA. [SpLL. 

1 Government Bills, 12 months* date, per Sa. Rs. 1 U) 

1 11 Other Pnblic Bills, per S?i. Rs. "2 1 

2s Id a 2s 2id Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3d a 2s 4d 


PRICES jOF BULLION. 


Dollars, j . 

.A:.. 

per 100 Sa, Rs. 

TO BUY. 

2fl!> lY 

TO SELL 
208 ,8 

Sovereigns, i., 



10 

10 

10 

8 

4 « 


........ ditto 

11 

0 

10 

12 

()I<1 Gold Mohi^st . 


ditto 

17 

9 

17 

8 

New Gold Moh^irsl . 

« • . « • 


la 

11 

16 

5 



sBippmp 

POR 1^8^. 


Uay 

June 


ARRrVAtiS 

81 Bark Tam O^Shanietf William Goyde. fr^m Ceylan 
!8tb May. 

— Bark Ca$h0ere Mef^eha^ft W* Tingate, firom Covelon^ 

«dth May. ^ 

1 Bark Jnn^ 7. M. Bridaml!, lira# Stiaibay 9th May aod 
Madraa 25 th ditta^ ^ 

6 Bark Reeeareh^ A. Ogiiw, from Madraa 9th, a«id Ver- 

nea «8tli May. 

7 Bark JPgkny, R< Edwards, from Madras 19tb, and En* 

fiore Spth May. 

8 Ship Reberti^ Henry Wake, from Portsmouth 7ih 

February, Madras 951h and Ennore Slat May. 

— Ditto Marion, t, Bichards, from Goveiong ^Ist May. 

— Bark Donna ^tarmelita, C. Qray^ fronkEnnofa 9d Jnpa* 

10 Ship r7o/^aiido, W. H. Bell, from>^MbdHip«{(9$ih May 

and Etkapeliy 4^h June. i ^ 

— Bark Peneiope, P. Hnteliinsou, from tha Ifaariiiua 5th 

April and Coylon 2d June. ^ 

1 1 Bark ^angta^ h Borgess^Mllhm Madras SOih May and 

* Eniiore 4th June. ^ * 

— Ditto GaHiarion, W. Allan* from Mansantim 8d Jnno. 
18 Schooner KUzabeth, T. K. Moreftidaesr^ from Moul** 

mein l6th and Amherst 24th May. 

14 Ship William JoliQstoa* from Eskapetly 

7th June. 


Brig Euphrieia^ 7.lZe|mpren, from^ba « Maiiritint f 5th 
April and Coveloog 5th June. 

15 H. C. C. ship Borpmat^P. 7. Reerati from London 1st 

and Plymouth 5tb TPebruary, 

16 Ship from Liverpool 1st Fob- 

— Bark rkal»«, C. C^ntk^,^BiCi|ii:ia^l9ih April and Sin* 

— Pebrniry. 
IT st<^ 


I* BIMo fettle {Ia|pe 

». Bark Ziffrtf ^ Otf f«lM, Q.'Hfjitoil, tondoft 6ih 
' Dacerfibar and Palmoatk ftk PAIWWit^)r<i 
» Ship SHzt, E4., PpUina,’' fwtt ]^iot riidm 8tb Jvot 
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Sl)jp G. Wade, frdiiti Mftdfas 14th 

«— Br\g Ramckund pMon^ Nacddt» froiki»Botnb4y' T4th 
May. 

93 Bark Edmcni^ JohA 8eliger» from Madras 3d^ Corin[gtf> 
16'hflnd Visagapatam iSth'Jooa. 

35 Ship Thalidi\ W. H. Biaen, from Chittagong I6th Jiitie. 

* 26 Ship Blakety^ Thomas Jackson, from Liverpool 11th 
’ March. 

^ Barque Falcdn^ D/Ovenstone, from Cbintf 8th May and 
Siiiga|)ore 5ih June. 

27 Ship La Bella Alliance^ Charles Arkcoll, from London 

9th Fetiruary. Cape of Good Hope (date not men- 
tioned,) and Madras Slat June. 

— Ship King fTittiam the Fourth^ E. D. O. Eales, from 
Bombay 7th June. 

28 Ship Asia^ G. K. Bathie, from London llth March and 

Madras 29d June. 

30 Ship Competitor^ G. B. Brock,<from Rangoon l3th June. 
— Schobfier Charlee Stuart^ D. Ross, from Rangoon 14th 
June. 

DEPARTURES. 

JIfag 31 Brig Jessy, Jas. Aiild, from Penang. 

Bark Phmnix, A. Bane, for Moiilmeio. 

June 9 Bark Prineep, J Fergusson, for Madras. ^ 

6 Brig Harriet^ G. Soloinao, for Penang. 

9 French ship Bordelais^ M. Laporte, for Bourbon. 

1 1 Ship Buiuotah Merchant^ J. Moncrief, for IiondoD. 

— Bark Ann^ J.Tuidle, tor ditto. 

— ditto Water Witeh^ A* Henderson, for Singapore and 
China. 

19 Ship Rogal George, W. Wilson, for. London. 

17 Bark Swallow, W. Adam, for Madras. 

18 Bark JV^estor, A. Tbibaultc for China. 

23 Bark Crown, J. Cowmaiii for Liverpool. 

— Bark Haidee, J. Rmdle, for Singapore. 

96 Bark Gillen, for Penang, Malacca, ind 

Singapore. 

27 Bark ufdihngA4pi;'J.Sedgivack,hnr the Msturitiiia. . 

^ ditto Tanerod, R. Williams, fpr ditto. 

~ ditto Roeoareh, AiOtUvie, for Masnlipatam and MaddisJ 

29 Bark Bmma Carml^d^ 

Ditto ttcaaorca, Ri Smithy for Penmi|t4iid Singapore. 

4 

a 

ARRIVAL OF Fil4B£NGERS. 

Per H.C.C.Mp B4r0m, ftvm Afn. Plae.» C. 

R.d< lifie, Esq** Writer* Lieut. PMtt, oomoMeHlite Menltat Mr. 
Pl.< e, EiiKinter t Uou’ble R. Byug, Mr. WiKijne wtA Mr. P«arice« 
Cadet. I 60 U . C. racrutU, S wouwo and $ cmia^. 
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Per Rqb 0 rUffrom London Phillips; Mrs. Touissant; 
Miss Mary Touissai^; ^arirar^i To^Usartl; Captain B. PhiU 
lips, N. Cavalry ; Mr. Fcas. Touissaiit ; Mr. Wm. .Lloyd, Cadet ; 
Mr. Wm. Scott, AssUia^t Surgeon; Mr- Wou White, Surgeon H. 
M. 16th Lancers ; Mr. J. W. Grant Free Merchant ; Mr. Wagrratri- 
her; and Mr. J. Spearing, Conductor. F/om Madras: — Dr. D. 
Stewart, M. D , Assistant Surgeon from the Cape ; and Mr. Grant, 
Free Merchant, per ship Claudine, 

Per Donnd Carmeliia: — Captain D. Wilson, Country Service ; 
and an Armenian Priest. 

Per J^arion: — Mr. John Lyster, Country Service. 

Per OangeOn from Madrus : — Henry Spooner, Esq.; Dr. 
Mclnure; and Mr. Frederick Hawkins. 

Per Gaillardon^ from the Mauritius ; — Monsr. Grollier. From 
Marcanum : — Capt. (i. B. Tailor and Master Taylor. 

Per bark ^ Research from Madras White, Mariner; 

and Mr. Wells, Merchant. 

Per schooner AUaram^ from Moulmein : — Mr. Sohn DarWood. 
Per Falcon^ from Singapore : — Mrs. D. L. Richardson and 
child. 

• 0 Per ship La Belle Alliance^ from London : — Dr. Dumbar, 
Assistant Surgeon ; Div Campbeil, ditto H. M. 49th ; and Mr. 
Cochran. From the Cape of Good Hope: — Mrs. Col, Fagan, 
Mrs Ross, Miss Pagan, Major Ross, Mr. Hnrrington, Civil 
Service, and Mr. Fagan, Cornet Light Cavalry. Prom Madras 
Miss Mareipeit, Ensign Blagrave and Mr. Martiu, 

per ship Asia, from London; — Mrs. Perceval Alleyn, Misses 
H. M. Macaulay, Catherine Haldane, Elizabeth Curtis, and Doro- 
thy Curtis, Rowan Ronald, Esq., Messrs. James Curtis; J. T. 
Daycotk, J. W. Carnagie, aiijd W. Monisoii, Cadets. Prom 
Madtas ; — F. Batbie, Esq. and Mr. H, F. Sildoiis, Madras Cavalry. 


DEPARTURE OP PASSENGERS. 

Per Royal Gear for Lowafow Mra. Major Webb and" % 
children; Captain Laird; Lteutenants Harris and Reuimington, 
and Lreut. I,^Bat€8,’tofDiiiaodiBgtroop6; 83 troops 2 women, and 3 
children. 

Per ship General Gascoyne^ for ChiM ; — Mrs. Younghusband, 
Joseph Younghusband, Eeq., and G. Jessop. Esq. 

per Indus/for Liverpool: — Mrs. Ronald, Miss Duim, Captain 
Goldbawke, aii^ Mr, Montgomery. % 

^ . ^Per^ship Bussorah Merekant^for London ;.u.Lieiit . Backhouse. 

For the Cape; Mrs. Walter and 3 children ; Mrs, Alexander;— 
Walter, Es^, George AlliXHfider^E^q^oud^C. 3mtili| Esq., Civil 
Service; J. MiHer, Etq.t snd Major . 

^Per Bonry dioritom^fof ikhyo^kPhyao;^-^Cop^ni^x Foley, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(Where the pla.cb is not mentioned, Calcutta i& to be understood.) 


1834 

May 6 


IS 

15 


19 

SO 


S3 

20 

27 


S8 


30 


31 


, MARRIAGES. 

At Malncca, by the Honorable S. Garling, Esq > Resi- 
dent Councillor, the Revd. Charles GuizUff, to Miss 
Mary Wanstall. 

At Musfloorie, Lieut. E. T. Tierney, 28ili Regt, N. I., . 
to Miss Christiana Clarke, nieceof Major Ramsay. 

At the Vev>ery Church, Mr. F. Pope, of the Military 
Pay Offiie, to Miss J. U. Dewehz. 

At Madras, Captain John Reid Brown, 6ih Regiment 
Liglit Cavtilry, to Margaret Mary, ehiest daughter ; 
aud at the same time and plare. Henr> JauiesNicholls, 
Esq., 25th Rigeinent Madras Native Infantry, to Ann 
Lill }9 youngest daughter of the late Captain David 
inverarity. 

At Bombay, John Skinner, Esq. to Mary Gavin Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Hope Stewart, Esq., of Bai- 
lachin, Perthshire. 

At Bangalore, Lieut. Frederick Chalmers, Assistant to 
the Commissioner for Mysore, to Eliza Sarah, fourth 
daughter of the late Revd. R. Smytti, Chaplain on 
this estaldishineiit. ^ 

At Futtyghur, Mr. John Fitzpatrick, senior Sub- Assis- 
tant Revenue Surveyor, to Margaret Isabella, third 
daughter of the late Mr. John Ma<'kliiig, H. C. Marine. 

At Bombay, Nicolao Fernandes, jtinior, E'tq., to Miss 
Anna Pulqueria Pereira, eldest daugh ter of Joseph 
Antonio Pereira, Esq. 

At Purneah, Mr. William Noney, of the Judge’s Office, 
to Miss Charlotte Morley. 

Mr. John Cherthani Robertson, to Miss Harriet Taylor, 

Mr. John Andrews* to Misn Jane Coekbiirn. 

L. M. DeSouza, Esq., of Bombay, to Miss Julia Cletneti- 
tiria Dias. 

At Purneah, Mr, Thomas Mackenzie, to Miss Charlotte > 
Thomas. 

At Purneah, Mr. Lewis D^Ruzario,' to Miss Dorothea 
Thomas. 

At Purneah, (Naotpore), Jamoa Kilwick, Bsq., loMias 
Alice Sager. 

At Purneah, Mr. Joseph Francis D’Crtize, to Miss Mary - ^ 
Magdeline Noney, 

At Purneah, Thomas Chapman, Esq», M; ;D.v Assistant 
Surgeon, to MissM. A. Palmer, daiigll^sr of Charles 
Palmer, Esq., of the same place. ‘V ' » 
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June t At the Cathelic Church in Durrumtpllah^ John Lacker- 
ateen. Esq,, to Olivia Adeline, only daughter of the 
late Charles* Edward Pinto^ Bsq. * 

3 At the Cathedral, Mr. Gent.^ Aviet, junior, to Mwa Jane 
Eliza Wigrey, daughter of CQj:kt. Charles P. Wigrey. 
— At St. John^s Cathedral, Serjeaht Hugh S. Ross, of 

H. M.*s 49th Regt. to Mai^ Eliza Butter, a ward 

of the E. P. O. Asylum. * 

5 At Berhampore, Miss Meik, eldest daughter of James 
Meik, Esq late of theMedical Board, Bengal, to Cap 
tain F. Boyd, of theCommissariat Department. 

— At Bolariim, Capt. Alexander Adam, Commanding 7th 
Regt. Nizam^a I.« to Mary Anne, widow of the late 
Captain Puget, Madras European Begt. 

9 Mr. William Skiuuer, to Miss Ann Gillespie. 

10 At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esq., to Catherine 

Alicia , Wilson, fourth daughter of the late John 
Ewart, Esq., of Mullock, Galloway, K. B. 

11 At St, John^s Cathedral, Mr. William Morley, of 

Moorshedabad, to Miss Charlotte MacNeclanee. 

12 At Madras, Mr. P. H. Shaw, to Miss Anne Gunn. 

14 Mr. Praufis Myers, to Miss Prances Eleanor Frederick. 

16 At the Cathedral, Mr. Frederick C. Bloat, to Ellen, se- 

cond daughter of the late Captain W. DeCluzep, of 
the Bengal Army. 

17 At Berhampore, Mr. George Roots, to Mrs. Maria 

Rose. 

25 At St. John^s Cathedral, Mr. Henry Turner, of Edin- 
burgh, Surveyor ta the Canal Department, to Miss 
Frederica Mullins, of Tranquebar. 

1834 ^ BIR1:HS. 

April 8 AtMoulmein, the lady of Lieutenant Nott, His Ma- 
jesty’s 4l8t (or Welch) Regiment, of a daughter. 

10 A Deesa, the lady of Capt, J. W. Watson, H, A. of a 
daughter. 

27 At Penang, the lady of J. W. Maillardet, Esq., Madras 
Medical Service, of a daughter. 

At Baroda, the lady of Lieut. H. N. Ramsay,, of a son, 

Majf $ At Singapore, Mrs. Annetta Melony, of a daughter. 

""I I At Cannauore, the lady of the Reverend J. C. Street, 
Chaplain, of a son. 

12* At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. Carstairs, 6th Regt, N. 

I. , of a daughter. 

At Bellary, the lady of James Smith, Bsq., Garrison 
* Surgeon, of a son* 

14 At Mussoorie, the lady of Major R. E* Chambers, 9 Ih 

Light Cavalry, ol a daughter. 

15 At i^agherry, the lady of G. D. Drury, Esq., of a 

daiightCV. 
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15 jOt Poonih, the lad^of Gapt. George Jervis^ of the En« 
gin^ers^ of a daughter. • 

17 At Lucknow Gaiitooineutt, the lady of Major G. J. & 

Davidson^ Eu^iiieers, Superintending Engineer of 
. Canals. in the Service of His Majesty the King of 
Oiidh, df a son. 

19 At Meerut, the lady of Hevd, J. Whiting, of a son. 

23 At Kamptee, the lady of Captain T. A. Doke, Madras 
European Regiment, of a daughter. 

At Madras, the lady oi Dr. Camphell, Depot Surgeon 
of Poonamallee, of a daughter, who expired shortly 
after. 

25 At Singapore, the lady of Captain W. S. Wilson, of 

the Piatina^ of a son. 

26 At Mussoorie, the lady of 'M. Richardson, Esq. M. D., 

Assistant Surgeon, 65th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, 
ttill born. 

30 At Bangalore, the lady of Captain Augustus Clarke, 

Assistant to the Cotnuiissiuner in 'Mysore, of a 
daughter. • 

31 At Agra, the wife of Mr, George Edward Pool, Assis- 

tant Apothecary H. M. Itth Light Infantry, of a 
daughter. 

— At Russnpuglah, Mrs. Robert Browne, of a son. 

June 1 At Dacca, Mr. George Wise, of a son. 

5 At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. J. E. Persons, Ilth 

Regt, N. I., of a daughter. 

— At Baug^alore, the lady of Lieut. S. R. Hicks, of the 
35tli Regt, N. L, ofa son. 

6 At Madras, the lady of D. Elliot, Esq., of the Civil 

Service, of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of R. N. Burnard, Esq., Ci^il 
Assistant Surgeon, of a daughter. 

11 Mrs. W. Blackburn, of a daughter. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of William J. Conolly, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a daughter, 

15 Mrs. John Culloden, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. William Philips, of a daughter. 

18 At ilooghiy, the lady of T. A. Wise, Esq. M. D. of a 

son. 

— At Ramporc Bauleah, the lady of R. BarlovY, Esq., 
CivH Service, of a son. 

— At jMonghyr, the lady of J. P. D’Oyly, Esq., of a son. 

21 At Allypoor, the widow of the late las. Duif,^ Esq., of a 

son. * 

22 Mrs. J. W. Jolly, of a son. 

~ The lady of William Turner, Esq. of a daughter. 

23 At Bnrdwan, thelady of A. Lang, Civil Service, 

of a daughter, 

25 Mrs. John Wood, of a son. 
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I8S4 DEATHS. 

Jan, S6 At«e«, Chnr^otte Maria, ttie beloved trife of Captain 
Vernon, Pay Master H. M. S8tli Ilegt,, aged 2S years. 
Feb. X At the ^Gape of Good Hope, Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of Dr. John Murray,, Deputy Inspector 
General of Hospitals, aged 15 months. 

March 22 At the Cape of Good Hope, Major George Jones, of the 
S2dRegt.N. I 

•ipril ]8 At Saugor, Mrs. Harriett McGlone, wife of Mr. Assis- 
tant Apothecary J. MrGlone ; aged 15 years. 

21 At Singapore, Jessy Hay, daughter of Capt. D. L. 
Richardson, of the Bengal Army ; aged 2 years and 7 
months. 

30 At Allahabad, Matilda Arrahella, daughter of Serjeant 
L. Reid, of the Ordnance Department. 

Map 5 At Ootacamund, Neilgherry Hills, Anne Boyd, the 
infant daughter of Captain McNeill, of the 6th Light 
Cavalry, a<ied 9 months and 5 days. 

9 At Bcllarv, Mary Theodora, the beloved wife of An- 
thony Edward Angelo, Eaq., Madras Civil Service, 
aged 30 years, and 8 months, 

II At Koorabalacottah, (Cuddapah District,) while on 
Survey, William Abraham Gillon, the only beloved 
son of Mr. A. Gillon, Sub- Assistant Surveyor of the 
Ist Division, aged I year and 22 days. 

13 At Ootacamund, in the Neilgherry Hills, Capt, George 
Henry Milft)rd Dalby, of the 68th Regt. Bengal N. 
I., Assistant Secretary to Government in the Military 
D<'nartinent. 

16 At (biddapah, Lieut, and Adjt. G. B. Marshall, of the 

17th Regt. N. I. 

— * At Mangalore, Lieut. W. B. Dickinson, of the iOtli 
Rdgt. N, L 

At Madras, the infant daughter of Mr. R. Newbrigging. 

17 At Moobarrie Bagh, Delhi, the infant daughter of. 

Lieutenant J. Brind, of Artillery, aged 2 months and 
8 days. 

18 At Bombay, in Rampart Row. aged 27 days, John Pas- 

cal, the infant son of John Pascal Larkins, Esq. 

1^9 At Saiigov, Serjeant Samuel Gunlon, Laboratory Man, 
Saugor Magazine, aged 43 years, 

20 At Colar, 2d Lieut. R. Henderson, of Engineers, 

— At Berhampore, the infant daughter of Mr. John Mar- 
- • shall Rose, aged 6 months. 

— At Dharwar, Caroline Charlotte, infant d»ighter of E. 
H. Townsend, EJsq., Civil Service, agedli months. 

21 At Allahabad, Matthew Johnson, sonof Mr. W. Thorpe, 

Conductor of Ordnance- 



Map 23 A? Seefaptore, Lieut. George Byron, 48ih Regt. N. f . 

^ At Seorole, Benares, Lieut, E., Jackson, of the 6«th 
ReJt. N. L 

— At Bara, on his way from Loodiana to Siih^a, on medK 
cal c-ertiSrito, Lieut. A. Horne, 6^d Regt. N. L, in 
the 26t li lyears Of his age. 

— At Benares, of apoplexy, at' the residence of Mitjor G. 
W. Moseley, 38tli Regt, N. 1. ; aged 29 years and 5 
. months. 

— At Barr, on bis way to Siela, Lieut. AletSnder Hoone, 
62d Regtl^N, I., aged 23 years. 

25 Mr. John Aris, late an Assistant to Messrs. Cruttenden 
and O)., aged 33 years. 

96 At Bombay, James Setoii, Esq,, of tl)e Civil Service. 

— At Purneah, John William; the' infant of Mr, 

William Botelho, aged 4 mouths. 

— At Madras*, Robert Calhcart, Esq., Acting Sub- Collector 
of Gaiijarn, 

97 At Purneali, Mrs, H. Botelho, wife of Mr. William 

Botelho, aged 91 years a*nd 8 motkths 
— At Moalmyne, in the 24th year of his age^ Lieutenant 
Amelins Fry, His Majesty^s 4l8t of Welch Regiment, 
97 At Trichinopoly, Henry William,, son of the late W. 
Valaiitine, Esq , aged 6 years, 10 months and iSdays. 

28 At Bellary, Captain C. Grant, of the Artillery. 

— At Muttra. Mrs. Catherine Wren, the widow of the late 
Hiding Master Wren, aged 50 years, 

— At Etawar, William Craoroft, eldest son' of J, C. Wil- 
son, Esq., of the Civil Service, aged 3 years, 6 months 
and 99 days. 

— At Alniora, John William, son of Lieut. Glasfurd, En- 
gineers ; aged 9 years and 9 months. 

— At Allahabad^ of Cholera, Thomas, Son of Mr. J. Tres- 
ham, Conductor of Ordnance. * 

— At Berhampore, Mr. John Marsliall, Assistant Apothe- 
cary, aged 96 years and 8 months. 

— At Allahabad, Edward Eison, son of Mr. A. Bethune, 
Sub-Conductor of Ordnance. 

— At his residence in the Conductor’s Barracks, of cholera^ 
George Orton', Conductor Ordnance Department, 
aged 49 years, 

— Mr. Alexander Urqnhart, aged 36 years, ’ ' 

29 At Allahabad, of cholera, Mr. William Tbor'pe, Con* 

doctor of Ordnance. 

— At Allahabad, Charles, son of Mr. D. Smith*', of the 
Medical Department. 

— * Mr. John M^Farlane, aged 20 years. 

Samuel Prattintoii Siary, Esq^, A4lprtiey '«A LaWy aged 
37 years, and 9 months. ^ ^ 
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S9 Mr. John IDtivid, aged Kl years an(i*5 monttis. 

— Mi«s Mary Bjrd, aister of R, M. Bird, Esq., of the Civil 
Servif*e, aged 47 years. ^ 

Masters Peter and Pran^i8, the only sons of Mr. P, 
Dissent, the former aged 4 years, 7 months and 9 
days, the latter 3 years, 3 moiiUis and 13 days, 

— Mr. Thomas Hodgson, aged 2 1 years. 

— Mr, Wiiliuin Whoole, aged 82 years. 

31 Msster Walter Charles Brown Williams, son of Mr. 
Walter Williams, aged 1 year and 16 days. 

— Mr. John Lloyd, Chief Officer orthe brig Westoe^ aged 
27 ^ea^8. 

^ Mr. Richard Kaberry, of the ship Princess Victoria j. 
aged 22 years. 

— In Fort William, Captain James Sutton, H. M.'s 49lh 
Regt., aged 38 years. 

— In Fort William, Captain Henry Mansell, H. M. 39th 
Regt., A. D. C, to the Governor General; aged 40 
years. 

— At Fufteligiirli, Ensign John William Tomkins, Ist 
Regt. N. I. 

— At Humeerpoor, R. M. Tilgman, E«q., of the Civil 
Service. 

At Cawiipore, Captain Andrew Hunter Wood,- of the 
IS'h Regt. N. I. ; aged 44. 

At F<»ttehgurh, Ensign J. W. Tomkins, of the Ist Regt. 
N I. 

June 1 At Gazeepore, Helen Soplii«, daughter of Capt. Car- 
mar, H. IVI 3d a^d 6 months. 

D-*vid Mills, Esq. Watch-maker, aged 69 years. 

— Theodosia Evelina Hill, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hill, aged 2 years and 7 months. 

— Mr. W. A. Young, of the H. C. Marine, aged 20 years, 
111 months and 2 days. 

— At A'llipore, Lavinia Josephine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowser, aged 1 year and 10 months. 

2 Mrs. Isabella D*Cost|i, aged 63 years. 

— David, the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. T. Baker, aged 1 
year and 7 months. 

Mr. James Barrett, late of Sooterkin*s Lane, aged 34 
years and 6 months. 

"“S Mr. George Maflin, of the H. C. Marine, aged 29 years. 

— Capt. Joseph Scurr, Commander of the brig fFestoe^ 
aged 27jears. 

—••Mr. Michael McManus, Chief Officer of the bark 
aged 34 y»“ar8. 

— Miss Mary Elizabeth Wofdlen, daughter of William 
Woollen, £sq., aged 9 mouths. 
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Mhs. Agnes Harriso), relict of llielate Mr, John HariU 
son, aged 36 years and 8 months. 

— MrsAfielsey Roberts, aged 25 years, 

•— Mrs. Maria Higgins, widow ot the late Mr. Higgins^ 

. age<i 24 years. 

— Miss Ssrah Edwards, aged 36 years, 

— Mrs. Louisa Gordon, wife ot Mr. A. Gordon, junior, 

aged 37 years. 

— At the miii|||||ry station of Mhow, in Malwah, Lieut, 

Wliliain George McConnell, of the 16th Kegt., 
Bengal N. I. 

— At Secunderabad, William Russell, youngest son of 

Troon) ^iiarler Mt'Ster Mr. Doyle, of the Horse Ar- 
tillery, aged 13 months and 8 days. 

6 it At Barrackpore, Amelia Jane, the infant daughter of 
Ideiit. and Mrs- Hampton, 50th Regt. N. L, aged II 
months and 15 days. 

— At Serunderabad, Susan Roberts, infant daughter of 

the late R. T. Coxe, of the l2tb N. I. 

6 At Bombay, Eliza Sophia, the infant daughter of Li^ut. 

J. E. Persons, 1 1 th Regt. N. I. * 

7 At Meerut, in the 28th year of his age, Lieut. T. E. 

Sage, of the Horse Artillery. 

— Mr. Hugh Percy Moises, late Chief Officer of the Water 

W itch, aged 30 years. 

8 Mrs. Mary Thomas Jessop, the lady of George Jessop, 

E'=«q.. aj;%»d 29 years, 2 months and 22 days. 

— At Berhainpore, Margaret, the beloved wife of Serjeant 

Major LitchBeld, H. M.*s 38lb Regt. 

•— Capt. Blues, Commander of the barque Tancred ; aged 
40 years. 

9 The Revd. William Carey, D. D., aged 72 years, 9 

months and 21 days. 

— • At the General Hospital, Captain Wm. Allen, of the* 
barque Bright Planets aged 35 years. 

— At Madras, Ensign J. Goolden, doing duty with the 
9di Regt. N, I. 

11 Mr. Hugh Wray, Indigo-planter; aged 45 years. 

12 At Cherra Pnonjee, the infant soil of Capt. Havelock, 

of H. M. I3th Foot. 

13 H, M. Slenidsle, Esq,; aged 40 years. 

16 Charles Hodgkinson, the infant son of Mr. 

Ryland, of the Government Agency Office,; aged I 
year, 5 months aad 11 days. 

17 Mrs. Ann Meiselbach, lady of the late CoL Frederick 

Meiselbacb, of the MahratU Service, aged 49 years 
and 9 months. 

21 Mr. Anthony Franck Passeu, late a TJenaion^r in the 
Secret and Political Department i aged 64 years. 



22 At Darca,* Henriettfi ^Maria* the* infant •daughter of 
Lieut. Ommaiiiiey, Engineers, aged 9 months and 16 
days, • f 

23 Agnese Jeannette, the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

\V. Blackburn. • 

24 At Fairlie Place, William, the it^ant son of W. F, 

Fergusson, Esq., aged 9 months and 2^ days. , 

26 At Serainpore, Felix, the second son of Mr. Jabez Carey, 
of Se(;a,mppre; aged il yearaM moiiihs, and 6 days. 
21 A* Cliowringhee, the infant daiignier of Capt. and Mrs. 

Sewell, aged lO months and 22 dajs. 

28 ^Villinm Brae, llie infant son c»t C. L. Pinto, Esq., aged 
5 mouths and IS days. 



THE J#OiV/Jr MARKET. 

^ • 7 i 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES.-^itnb 30, 1834. 

^ TO BUT. TO SELL. 

Remiltable Loan, 6 per Cent 22 0 €t 21 0 Preai» 

rlAf Class .. I 6 a 0 14 „ 

Old 5 l^r Cent. < 2tt Class 0 10 a 0 4 

Cd<l Claiis 0 0 a 0 0 ,« 

S<^(oiid or Middle 5 per CetiC Loan. 3 Oa 0 2 Prem. 

New or 3d 5 per Cent. Loan 2 12 a 2 4 „ 

4 per Cent. Loan. O 8a 1 0 Discti 

Batik of Pengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,100 Prem. 3,000 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills, t 0 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills,. . . . 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit .... 5 7 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security' 5 8 


COURSE OP EXCHANGE. f 

BOY.] CALCUTTA. [SftLL. ^ 

1 9^ Government BilU^ 12 months’ date, per Sa. (Is. 1 10 

,1 11 Other Public Bills, per Sa. Rs. 2 1 

2s Id a 2s 2id Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3d a 2s 4d 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


TO BOY. TO SBLt 

Dollars, per 100 Sa. Rs. 209 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, oadi 10 10 10 8 

Guineas, ditto II 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohurs, ditto 17 9 17 8 

New Gold Mob urs, ditfo 16 11 16 5 



ADmffMSri'RATMNS TO iiSTATJSS. 


Estates of 


'^xeeuiors^ Adm^istraiots, fire. 


JkUei)» W; ^Muriiier') \ Foiter and "WTr. Wood, exe- 

' cutor9. 

AtkjuSi R. (Mariner.).*! . 4 • • • • Anna Atkina, ^it ster, daughter 

and next of kiti^ adiniiiiatmtix* 
B9gran^,.S. S. P'. (Widow.). ... C. A. Cavorke, executor. 

Bfongbiit Dutt, (Shroff.) Govtnchunlhdr^ Duct and Chiata^ 

^ mondy Dutt, executors. , 

Brenan, Av (Major).... ., .»•••. Registrar Supreme Coiirr. 
BrongUton, H. (lielit* Col.)« . • * J. Cowie, oe conaiitut'ed attor* 

^ ney of W. Nksoli, executor. 

Gorniah, M Registrar Supreme Court. 

Balby, G. H. M, (Capt,). A. Beattie and R. J. H* Birch, 

executors. 

Davidson, A. S. (Indigo Planter) W. H. SmouU, administrator. 

Duff; J. (Local Lieut.),.. H. A. Boseawen, executor. 

Glbaofi, S. (Widow) G. Lamb & Matilda his wife, ad- 

ministrator and administratrix. 

Holiier, Mary G. Denton, executor. 

Jackson, W. (Serjeant), Registrar Supreme Court. 

JoK^, Sophia, (Widow.)....* , Registrar Supreme Court. 

ijoyuigraiti Dutt Chooney Dossec, administratix. 

Kafltsindsl N^gasaw, Ramchuiider Mittre, executor. 

Mtfckiiixie, J (Lieut. Col.) Registrar Supreme Court. , 

Meer Abdool Hye. • • • Meer Abdool Nxxir, udoiinbtra* 

tor, 

Meisethach. A. (Widow)., Registrar Supreme Court. 

Mills, D. (Watcu-maker.). «... . R. Lyall and D. Andrew, exe« 

- . cutors. 

Moises, H. P. tMariuer) ........ Registrar Supreme Court. 

Muspratt, J. P. (Merchant).... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Kicolle, P. (Colonel). ....... Registrar of the Supreme Court, 

• as the conslitiited attorney of 

J. DeV. L. Bisson and H. God- 
fray, executors^ 

Ortan, G. (Conductor.) T. Lithgow and W. Coles, exe- 


Phipps, W. F. (Lieut.). ...... 

Ryder, C. (Major) 

Sayer, George (Rear-admiral.).. 
Scott, Mary (Widow.) 


Scott, iVm. (Colonel) 

Stacy, S. P. (Attorney.) 

Strii^land, JJ. J..*.*.. 

Taylor John (Hotel-keeper) ' , 
Wetson, T. C, (Lieut. Col.). 
Wibon, E. P. (Bj^igadier.),. 

« 

T. 


cutors. 

Registrar S||preme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

J. (^owie, as constituted attorney 
of H. S. Turner and T. J. Tur- 
ner, executors. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

N. B. E. Bailie, executor. 

R. S. Slrieklaud, executor. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

Sally Watson, executrix. 

Jane Wilson, L. R. Stacy, and 
C. Mattley, executors and exe- 
cutrix. 

M. A. Wood, administratrix. 



SHIPPING REGISTER, 

FOR JULY, 1834 . 

• ARRIVALS. 

June 30 Ship Coimetilor^ G. B. Brook, from Rtiagooii 13th 
June. ' 

' — Schooner Charles Stuart, D. Ross, fiom ditto 14th 
ditto. 

July 3 Bark Patriot King, James ( larke, from Liverpool 
11th March. 

— Ditto Frankland, 0. Edwards, from ditto 6th 
February. 

— Ship Edmonstone, M. McDougall, from Bombay 
1 1 th June. 

5 Brit? > arc, H. W. Fawcett, from Isle of France 

‘^2(1 May. 

— Bark Edina, J. Norris, from Moulinein 21st 
— Bii^ Daphne, R. Todd, from London 14th < 

and Point Pedro 26th June. \ 

6 Ship Neptune, A. Broadhust, from London 16fti 

March, and Madras 30th June. 

— • Ditto Dunvegan Castle, R Laws, from London llth 
March and Portsmouth 13th ditto. 

7 Ship Recovery, Thomas Wellbank, from London 

9ih Feb. Madras (date not mentioned,) and 
Ennore 29th June. 

— Bark Burrell, J. Metcalf, from Rangoon 20th June. 

9 Brig Lady Normanby,3. Teasdalo, from London 5th 
December, and the Mauritius /itli June. 

10 Brig Mary, J. Morton, from Bombay 19th June. 

11 Bark Exporter, R Anwyle, from the Mauritius 

29th May, Harnbentottee 23d June, and Madras 
2d July. 

— Schooner Young Rover, J, Lyons, from Moultnein 
22d June. 

— Ship Once/Z, James Dalrymple, from liOndon 14tli 
March and Madras 4th July. 

15 Brig Ripley, Richard Lloyd, from Liverpool 1st 

March. 

16 Brig Welcome, C. Castles, from Greenock 14th 

March. 

— Ship And? owac//e, J. Andrews, from London llth 
February, Portsmouth llth M^rcn, and Madras 
8th July. 
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July 1 6 


18 

20 

21 


22 


23 

* 28 


29 


30 


July 1 
2 
4 


Bark Lonq,ch^ W. LeHion, from j^adras 29th June. 

Bark Broad Oaky Ai. Hubbuck, from Liverpool 
14th Maich. j 

Ship ilfiy esiic, A. Lawson, from Bombay 25th June. 

Ship Allerton^ E. Gill, from Madras 11th July. 

Bark Sophia^ J. Bluett, from Pe’Tang 30th June. 

Sliip Ring William y W. Steward, from Bombay 25lh 
June. 

French Brig d^enor, LeClerc, from Marseilles 27th 
December, and Madras 13th June. 

Ship City of Edinhurghy D. Frazer, from London 23d 
November, Cape of Good Hope 16th May, and 
Madras 12th July. 

Brig Thomas Dougal, D. K. Brown, from Ennore 
13th ditto. 

Bark AbgarriSy W. D. Lange, from Bombay 27th 
June. 

Brig Hindy R. Watt, from Sydney 25th May. 

Brig Pumie; C. A. Harris, from London 27th Janu- 
ary and Mauritius 23d June. 

Brig Lady Hayesy J. Burnett, from Sydney 3d 
April, Sourabay a 5th June, Singapore 2 Ut difto^ 
and Penang 4tli July. 

Ship Earthy C. Robinson, from China 1st June, and 
Singapore 6th July. 

Bark Helvellyny W. B. Boadle, from Bourbon 4th 
June, and Mauritius 7th ditto. 

French ship CasimiVy P. Saliz, from Bordeaux 
19th April, Cape de Verde 8ih May, Pondicherry 
16th July and Madras 23th ditto. 

ShipiMarv Ann Webby W. Viner, from Liverpool 
l3th April. 

Bark St, LeonardyJ. W. Gurr, from Liverpool 12th 
March. 

Ship ArgyUy A. McDonald, from Ennore 19ih July. 

Ship Shahool Hamidy E. Dumonts, from Bombay 
27th June, and Madras 22d July. 

Brig iTa/e, John Voung, from the Mauritius 17ih 
June, and Ceylon 18th Julyr 

DEPARTURES. 

Schooner Syed KhaUy J. P. Griffith, for China. 

Bjrk Resource y A. Ogilvie, for Masulipatam. 

Ship IlydrosSy W. Hughes, for Madreis. 
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July 4 Bark Virginia^ J. Jiullock, for Singapore and China* 

6 tJark Hercukan^ jl. Kmg, fof* Liverpool. 

7 Brjp WestoCy J. Pierso, for the Mauririus. 

9 Brig Euphrasia^ J. Leneyveu,for the Mauritius. 

12 Bark Ann^ J. M, Budwell, for Moulmein. 

15 Ship ^akehjy Thos. Jackson, for the Mauritius, 

16 Bark Thetis, C. Clarke, for Singapore and China. 

17 Bark Amten, J. Rickett, for Singapore and China. 

19 American ship Edward^ John Land, for Philadelphia. 

20 Ship Fattle Rohoman. C. D. Rice, for Madras. 

21 Bark Betsey, G. S. Jones, for ditto. 

— Baik Dalla Merchant, James Weir, for Singapore. 

22 Ship Golconda, W. H. Bell, for China. 

23 Vix\^ Janet, J. Leiich, for the Mauritius. 

25 Birg Lady Aorr«an%, J. Teasdale, for the Mauritius. 
27 Ship Winscales, G. Fisher, for Liverpool. 

— Bark Hindoo, J. Askew, for ditto. 

ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Neptune, from London: — Mrs. Bdny, Misses E. 

J. Oake, L. Law, W. Law, and C. Leycester; Capt. 

Hope, Master Attendant/ Revd. J. H. Rudd, Mr. M. F. Sandys, 

S. Ingram, Assistant Surgeon, H. M. 16tli Kegt , Lieuts. J. 
Lomax, H. M. 16th Regt., C. Graham, 55th IL N. Infantry, 
Ensign J. Elliot, 64th ditto, Mr. George Martin, Writer, Messrs. 
G. Oakes, G. Law, Cadets J. Chambers, S. Goad, and C. 
Hazefl. 

Per Dunvegan ('astle, from London: — Mrs. Wyatt, Mrs. 
McQuhae, Mrs. Hobson, Misses Stephens, Wyatt, Hoggan, 
Muston, J. Muston, L, McQuhae, and McQuhae, H. Moor, 
E^q Ci>il Service, 1/ieut. Bristow, H.M.38th Regt., Mr Smith, 
Comiliy Service, Cadets Dodgson, Scott* Grimes, and Douglas, 
Messrs. Wyait, Hudson, Wollen, W. McQuhae, and II. 
McQuIiac. 

Per brig Yare: — Mrs. Fawcett. 

Per ship Andromache, from Portsmouth: — Mrs. Corrie and 
Mrs. Shed, Misses Andrews, Aubert, Come, and L. Corrie; B. 
Roberts, Esq , J. Richards. Esq., Capt. J. Finnis, 5lst I , 
Lieut. Shed, and Ensign Cruise, H. M. 49th Regt., Ensign 
Sawyer, 3d Buffs ; Ensign Thomas, 3lst Regt., Mr. Sward, 
Cadet, and Mr. Aubert. 

Per Recovery ; — Lieut. Col. Nisbett, Bengal Army. 

Per Abjarris: — Mr. J. J. Black, Muring ; and Captain 

T. S. Rogers, died on the 3d instant. % 




Ppv ship Orioell^from Londm : — Misses S. A. Carnegie, M. 
A. Koxburgh, C. Mackenzie, P. jMackenzie,*J. JMl&kenzie, and 
H. Ma( konzie ; Mr. J. P. Forrestt, Cornet 1 1th lyglit Dragoons ; 
Messrs. W. Eirerton, R. A. Trotter, and D. Bristow, Cadets ; Mr, 
Charles Mackenzie, Master F. Mackenzia; Captain Fairer, for 
China; Mr, John Morgan, carpenter, fop*. Singapore. From 
Madras , S. J. Young, J. Johnstone, J. E. Arbuthnot, an^d — 
Scott, Esqrs. Civil Service ; Mr. J. Tardwell, merchant. 

Per Cihj of Edinburtfh, from London: — Mr. McDonnald, 
Civil Service ; Messrs. Chas. Davidson and McDonnell, As- 
sistant Surgeons ; Mr. C. Pine, II. M. 26th llegt. Mr. E. 
N. Croft, Cadet ; Messrs Sims, Harris, and Gtange. From the 
C:pe of Good Hope Messrs. Davidson and Williams* ; Mr, 
Wyatt C’«vil Service; Col Cheap, Bengal Engineers ; and Capt. 
Williams, II. M. 16th Lancers. 

Per bark Sophia: — C. F. Durnaine, Esq., Mr. Jacki^on, 
country service; Messrs. Wilkins, chief officer, and Springer, 2d 
ditto, of the late bark Edward and Eliza^ and Master Magnie. 
® William: - Mrs. Steward. 

^Per ship Forth: — Mr. Robinson, Miss Huttman, Capt. 
Imj^y, 50th N. I , Lieut. Walker, 1st N. 1. and Mr. Turner. 

Per French ship Cusimir : — Mrs. Peychers, and infant duld; 
Messrs. Peychers,C. Geraud, Valmels, and Essandie, merchants. 

DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Mountstuart ElphinstonCy for London : — Mrs. Watsori. 
and 5 clnldren ; Lieut, and Mrs. Cornish, Lieut, and Mrs. Ly*- 
ons, A. Sconce, Esq., Civil Service; Capts. Paterson, Miles and 
Urtham, IJeiits, Rogers and Hay, and Major Furves and 2 chil- 
dren. For the Cape: — Major Patlle and Lieut. Macintyre. 


D03IESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(Where the place is not mentioned, Calcutta is to be undkrstuod.) 


1834 MARRIAGES. 

April, ^ o In the English Church, Cape Town, J. H. Jackson, 
Ksq., Bombay Civil Seivice, to Miss Calherina 
Johanna Rabe. 

19 ‘ In the English Church, Cape Town, M. Ross, Esq., 
Captain of the 5th Regt. Madras N. L, to Miss 
E|jpma Aiuelia Seigruhu. 
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April 25 Atthfi Cape of Ojaod Hope, Lieut. John HiJl, 24ih 
Reg:t. N. I. aim Deputy Assistant Commissary 
•vieneral, to Jane, second daughter of William 
Proctor, Esq., of Drooge Flic. 

May 31 At Bolai^am, A. G. Young, Esq., of the Madras 
Medical Establishment, to Miss Hannah Hig. 
ginson. 

J?ine 11 At St Andrew’s Church, Vep^'iy, Mr. Charles La 
Hive, of the Gun Carriage Manufuctoiy, to Miss 
Jane Armstrong. 

13 At Ohazeoporc, Mr. W. Nowall, of Sliahabad 
to Miss Ellinor Maria Myles. ^ 

16 At Agra, Charles Elliott Goad, Esq., 67th Reo*t.’ 

N. I , to Harriett, youngest daughter of the late 
Bernard Reilly, Esq., Bengal Meciiiial Service. 

17 At Agra, Lieut. F. B. Boileau, Hoise Artillery, to 

Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Major 
Durie, H. M. lltli Light Dragoons. . 

26 At Mhow, in Malwah, Augustus Master, ^sq., 
Adjutant of the 7th Regt. of Light Cavalr\| to 
Mary Anno, daughter of Colonel James Ken- 
nedy, Commanding the Corps. 

DO Mr Joseph Rodiigues, Assistant in the Military 
De])artment, to Miss Margaret DeSilva. 

- - Mr. Moses Simeon, to Catlieiine Maria, the third 
(laughter of Jacob Evoob, Es(|. 

Jtfhj I Mr. A. G, Aviet, the fourth son of Mr. Gentloom 
Aviet, senior, to Miss S. A. David, tlie second 
daughtei of the late Mr. A. M. David. 

3 Mr. Richaid Parmer to Mis.s Elizabeth Balfour. 

5 At Chandernagore, Mr Samuel Hawke^jworth to 
Miss Caroline Phillips, the eddest dau^dUer of 
Mr. Julian Phillips. 

-- At Madras, William Douglas, Esq., of the Madias 
(dvil Seivic.e, to C,;roline, eldest dautrhter 
ofj. Hare, Esq. ^ 

7 I ieut. Henry "iddons, of the Bengal Engp^^^rrs, to 

Harriot Emma, the second daughter of JVfr''’knrl 
Mrs G. J. Siddons. 

8 At Madras, Robert Cole, Es(| , to Frances, the 

second daughter of Capt. Gray, late oV H. 
M ’s DOti) Boot. 

10 At Madias, Mr, I, D. W Clctikj^u Miss Margare*^ 
Reynolds. ^ 



July 12 At Chinsurab, F. ]Vfentro$sor Wade^ Esq., H. M. 

44th'Ri^g:t , to Fanpy, daughter of Ae late Cap- 
tain Gordon, 20th Regt. B. N. ^ , and §;rand- 
daughter to D. A. Overbeck, Esq% of the same 
place. 

— Mr. John D’Costa, to Miss Anij^lia Pereira. 

15 Daniel Jones, S P. G. Missionary, to Miss Grace 
Templeton. 

— Mr. Thomas Linton, to Mrs. Mary Ann Foote. 

— Hobcrt Henry Shuttleworth Reid, Esq. merchant, 
to Miss Jane Drummond. 

— At Goruckpore, Captain Joseph Leverton Revell, 
7th Ke^t,, to Louisa, second daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. Charles Wale Lamborn, Bengal 
Army, 

19 At the Cathedral, Mr. M. Payne, to Mrs. E. 
Clements. 

23 At the Cathedral, Henry Cane Tucker, Esq. C. S., 
eldest son of Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. of 
Portland Place, to Mary Anuc, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Roxburgh. 

26 Mr. John Robeiro, to Miss Rose Ann Damzen; 

— Mr. Charles Augustus Hudson, to Miss Matilda 
Angelica Gomes, 

1834 BIRTHS. 

June 8 At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. W. H. Harris, De- 
puty Assistant Quarter Master General Ceded Dis- 
tricts, of a son. 

10 At Mandavie, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Poitinger, 

of a son. 

— At Myupoorie, thelady of T, R. Davidson, Esq. of 
a son. 

11 At Coel, the lady of Edmund Tritton, Esq., Civil 

Surgeon, of a daughter. 

19 At Meerut, Mrs. J. T. Hodgson, of a son. 

— At Nusseerabad, the wife of Lieut. David Shaw, of 
the 54th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

^ zO At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Cheape, Major of 
Brigade, of a daughter. 

21 At Dinapore, the lady of Capt. J. D. Taylor, H. 

M. 13th Light Infantry, of a son and heir. 

— At Chicacole, the lady of Lieut, and Quarter Master 
Jqhn Merritt, of the 41st Regt., of a daughter. 



June 21 At Madras, Mrs. baroline Jones, wife of Mr. Ed* 
ward Jones, of Ouddapali, of a daughter 
— Mr-^. King, of a daughter. • 

22 At i3ooIundshuhur, the lady of Mathew Tierney, 

Esq., eivil Service, of a son. 

23 Mrs. T^os. Bason, of a daughter. 

25 At Meerut, Mrs. E. F. Greenway, of a son. 

26 At Poona, the lady of Capt. Charles Waddington, 

Engineers, of a son 

27 At Secundrabad, the lady of Cupt. Westrop Wat- 

kins, of a daughter. 

30 Mrs. Joseph Young, of a son 
— The lady of Longueville Clarke, Esq., of a dauuhttr. 
— At Dapoolie, the lady of Alexander Duncan, Esq., 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

July 1 At Ma<lras, the lady of John Smith, Esq. Captain 
2d Light Cavalry, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of T. Oakes, Esq., fJ a 
daughter. " 

^ — At Benares, the lady of J. Row, Esq. Surgeon '^3d 
N. L, of a son. ’ 

— At Rajahmuudry, the lady of Capt. J. Garnault, 
47th Rcgt. N. I., of a daughter. 

2 At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Wemyss, 9Ui Ca- 
valry, of a son. 

4 At Meerut, the Lady of Captain Roebuck, of a 
daughter. 

— At Mhow, the lady of I ieutenant W. C. Carleton, 
36th N. L of a daughter. 

iy At Bangalore, Eliza, the wife of Mr. Henry Foster, 
of a &on. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of J. D. llciklots, Esq., 
of a son, 

7 Mts. Charles Francis, of a son. 

8 Mrs. J. P. Hains, of a son. 

— At Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a daughter. 

— - At Madra.«, the wife Of Serjeant W. Taylor, of the 
Gun Carriage Manufactory, of a son. 

9 Mrs. C. M. Hollingborry^ of a son. 

— Mrs. T. Black, of a son. 

10 At Neemuch, the lady of Brigadier Fagin, C. B. 
Commanding the Meywar Field Fo ce, of a 
daughter. 
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July 11 Mrs. Elizabeth Stark, Idle wife of Mr. Jolm Stark^ 
of a son ’ y. ‘ 

14 At Humeerpoor, the wife of E. Currie, Esq., C. S.^ 

of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the wife of Conductor Wm. 
Raynor, of a daughter. 

15 Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a son, 

17 Mrs. J. T. Pearson, of a son. 

18 At Muttra, the wife of Mr. Assistant Apothecary 

D. W, Taylor, of a son. 

— Mrs. Duff, wife of the Revd. Alexander Duff, 
of a son . 

19 Mrs. G. H. Poole, of a daughter. 

— - At Mozufferpore, the lady of. I. E. Wilkinson, Esip, 
of the Civil Service, of a son. 

23 The lady of C. R. Barwell, Ks([, of a son. 

24 Mrs. H. Smith, of a daughter. 

1|34 DEATHS. 

A^are)| 9 At the Capo of Good Hope, Mary, the wife ol 
William Carstairs, Esq., Staff Surgeon, Poona ; 
* aged 25 years. 

29 At the Cape of Good Hope, William Howard 
Peach, Esq., late of Felix Place, Cuttack. 

April 5 At Khyouk Phyoo, Captain John Swintoii Brown, 
of the t)6th llegt. N. I. and officiating junior 
assistant to. the Superintendent of Arrakan. 

25 Mr. Charles John Clarke 'fowers. late of the Cal- 

cutta Conservancy Office, and son of J. Towers, 
Esq., of Pinkney's Green, Berkshire; aged 22 
years and 8 months. 

Mat/ 18 At iVlodeepore, Miss Catherine .Robinson, the young- 
est daughter of the late William Hobinson, Esq. 
27 At Berhampore, Lieut, and iVdjt. A. M. Glas, 49th 
Regt. N. I. 

31 At Madras, Capt. James Corric) formerly of H. 
M.'s 89th Regt., and latterly Commanding the 
2d Regt. of His Highness the Nizam's infantry. 
15 At Neemuch, Charlotte, the much beloved wife of 
Bazar Serjeant John Herdon, aged 27 years and 
5 months. 

7 At Kurnaul, Mr. Richard Lockington, m^chant, 
aged 22 years, 11 months and 19 days, the only 
so^j of Richard Lockington, Conductor of Ord- 
dance •^invalid Establishment. 
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June 7 At Tnebinopoly, Mrs. D. R^oss, aged 69 years. 

— At Poondy, Ensign and Adjutant C. H. Frith, of 
the 24 St Regt. N. I. 

12 At Joseph William Rodgers, late chief 

officer ot* tlie khip Mookbar, aged 20 years and 12 
days. 

13 At Dharwar, IJeut. Edmond Percy Prelt, 5th Regt. 

Bombay N. 1. 

14 At Surar, aged 7 months, Frederick William 

Cazalet, the infant son of Wiliiatn Parsons, Esq., 
M' dical Establishment. 

l6 At Black Town, in Jones' Street, Mr. Thomas 
D’Souza, Assistant to the Head Accountant in 
the Military Paymaster’s OflSice, aged 37 years 
and 11 months, 1 

16 At Kissengunge, Purneah, George James, 

son of Mr. and Mrs. George Pratt, aged 5 y ’^rs 
and 1 1 months. 1 

18 At Masulipatam, in his 12lh year, Joseph Samuel, 

only son of Commissariat Staff Serjeant Wood. 

19 At Madras, James Marlin Jollie, Esq., aged 33 

years. 

~ At Agra, Mr, Robert R<M>te, English writer in the 
Office of the Adjutant 9ih Regt. N. I. 

20 At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, oii the 28th June, 

George Mackenzie, only son ofH. M. Blair, Esq., 
aged 2 years and 9 months. 

31 At Datnauhur Factory, Jessore, Miss Octavie Deve* 
ria, infant daughter of T. Deveria, Esq. indigo- 
planter ; aged 8 days. 

22 At Bancoorah, Mr. F. Greenwald, Band Master, 

31 Regt. N, I. 

23 At Vizagapatam, the lady of Adjutant Hobart, of 

the C. E. V. B,, daughter of the Rev. George 
Armstrong, Chancellor of Ross, in the diocess 
of that Cork, and niece of J. Besnard, Esq., laib 
Mayor of that City, Ireland. 

25 At Pondicherry, the lady of A. DeBabick, Esq. 

Barrister of the Royal Court at Pondicherry. 
~ At Dacca, Charles Dowcelt, Esq. ; ared 46 years 
and 6 months.. .. f 

26 At Mazagong, Margaret, the Vrife Xf Mr. Joseph 

Ball. i 
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June 57 At Madras, tbe lady x)f Lieut. Col. Conway, r. B. 
— At Allyghu.-, Agnes Eliza, the infajit dauehter of 
Lieut. A. De Fountain, 40th Regt., aged 1 year 
and 13 months. 

— At Serundrabad, the infant d?<ighler of Captain 
Westrop Watkins. 

28 At Secundrabad, Catherine Amelia, the l»eIoved 
wife of ( aptain Westrop Watkins, aged 21 years, 
4 months and 19 da^s. 

(tfodate) At Chinsurah, Edward Henry Hardwick, the be^ 
loved sou o( Colonel G. D'Aguilar ; aged 2 years, 
7 months and 15 days. 

(No date) Edward John, younge-t son of William Jackson, 
Esq., Attorney at Law; aged eleven months. 

July 2 Samuel Jones, Esq., Deputy Register in tiie 
General Department, aged ()l years and 23 days. 
— At Vizagapatam, W. Mason, Esq., Collector and 
Magistrate of that district. 

3 At Meerutt, Ensign A. H. Barnard, of his Majesty\s 

26th Hegiment. 

— ^ At Bombay, the wife of John Graham, Esq , Assist* 
ant Post Master. 

— On board the Hindj Capt. T. S. Rogers. 

4 Mrs. M, A. Crawford, wife of Mr. I homas Crawford, 

aged 38 years. 

— At sea, on board the Bussotah merchanty John 
Birkmyre Miller. Esq. lately of the him of Messis. 
Cockerell and Co. of Calcutta. 

5 At Madras, in child birth, in her nine-teenth year, 
^ Julia, the beloved wife of Mr. Assistant Apo- 
thecary John Forsyth, Garrison Hospital. 

— In the Fort, Bombay, Matilda, the wife of Mr. 

St. Amour, of the Pilot Service; aged 19 years. 

— At Colabah, (Bombay Presidency^ Frances Mar* 
garet Barker, youngest child of the Rev. Joseph 
Laurie, senior Chaplain of the Scotch Church. 

^6 William Hudson. Esq.. Miniature Painter, aged 54 
years, 8 months and 19 days. 

9 At Dum Dum, Janies, the infant soil of Sergt. S'. 
Cleary, of the Artillery ; aged 1 year and 1 5 
days. _ 

— Mrs^Gharlotte Hand, wife of Mr. Robeit Hand, 
' Ml, Stef Pilot, aged 29 years. 



July 9 Iv/r^ WlHiatn Colins, a Ta^^ern-keeper; 
years. , 

— Mr. James Henry Lewis, Honorable Company*# 
Marino; aged 28 years, 

— At NoE^koily, the infant daughter of Mr. William 
Jack^ion, Superintendent in the Bullooah Agen« 
cy ; aged 4 montlis and 5 days. 

11 At Howrah, Mr. John Thomas Bagley, Master in 

the H. Marine, aged 39 years. 

12 At the General Ilospilal, Serjeant Hendrick Must, 

of ih(3 Expense Magazine aiiached to the Arsenal 
of Fort William; aged 57 years. 

13 Anne Eliza, the second daughter of Mr. W. Ryland, 

of the Goverimient Agency Otfice. aged 3 years, 
6 months and 4 days. 

<5 Master Alexander Horatio Aldwell, son of Mr., 
Alexander Aldwell, aged 1 year, 3 months And 
16 days. • 

- Adam Gordon, Esq., junior, aged 46 years, 1 u ^nth 
and 28 days. \ 

J6 Mr. Ch'ules Been Boyce, Master Pilot, H. C. PHot 
Establishment : aged 37 years and 1 1 months. 

17 The infant daughter of Mr. ihomas Watkins, of 

Kidderpore ; aged 1 year, 8 months and 19 days. 
— At the Catgarrah Factory, Catchaioor Isaac Mal- 
chus, Esq., aged 38 years, 7 months and 10 days. 
— At Serampore,TVIr. Adam Gordon, senior, aged 73 
years, 7 months and 13 days 

18 Mr. William Charles Abbott, aged 16 year**. 

— At Kidderpore, Miss Caroline Hughes, aged 12 
years. 

20 Mr. william Cowen Nicholson, of the ship fflndoq^ 

aged 20 years. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Abro, the wife of Mr. T. Abro, As* 
sistant to the Government Lithographic Office/ 
aged 20 years, 3 months and 7 days. 

— Mr. Alexander McDonald, Engineer, ageu ?Owars, 
6 months and 6 days. 

21 Miss Denezia D’Souzjs the eldest daughter of the 

late Mr. Lawrence D'SOuZd ; ajjjed 14 years, 8 
months and l6 days. 

— Master Samuel Alexander Cohen Grillard, Son of 
Mr. Charles Grillard; aged 8 yiats and 15 days* 



.21 Georfe Maxwell Batten, Esq., of Uie Bengal Civil 
Sorvice, aged 26 years. t 

'Mr, TlKtitias Eastman, aged 36 years. 

22 At Serampore, Miss Marianne Trevor; aged 30 
years and 29 days. 

5'3 Ha.riet Jane Wall, the infant daughter of Mr. 
Richard Wall, Master iu the Pilot Service, aged 
, ' 2 years and 8 months. 

24 Miss Caroline Rodrigues, aged 18 years and 4 
months. 

;25 George Andrew, the infant son of F. Harris, Esq. 

Indigo planter, aged 8 months and 20 days. 

• — '‘John Porteous, Esq., of Baiisbariah,dged 30 years. 
— • Master Charles Adolphus Timms, eged 3 years, 
5 months and 23 days. 

1'6 Mrs. Betsey Bark, widow, aged 60 years. 
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Executoj^Sf A dminislrators^ §rc, 
{^istrar Supivm*; Court, 


L’P 


Estates of 
Bftgloy, J. 'r. (^lastPr 


itAi iifrsis f. 
TO jiIly 30 , 

I Exec 

Refi 


Barlow, A..,, Rogist^’ar Supreme Co^rt. 

RaUeii, G. M,. Dwaikaiiaih Ta^ort*, adminisim* 

tur, as bond rredUor. 

BiMdiee Khaiimun. .* Reyristrar Supreme Court, 

Boeheo Sydee. . . , , Registrar Supreme Court. 

Br»i£i!:s, A mm 

Brouj^iitoii, R, [Lie.ul, Col.).... 


Cotes, ^Vm, (IMereliant.) 


Cb Bra^j's, administrator. 

J. Cowio administrator, kb roii* 
stitutect attorney of Win. Ni- 
rholl, executor. 

Refjibtrar Supreme Court. 


Davm, Sam Registrar Supreme (^ourl. 


1 C -i**’ man, 1 '. 


J. N. Vaiit Hart, executor. 


( 


\)Uy Doss Otiose, HdministraJfDr. 

t (uriRti'Ar “ 


Cionion, Adam..., Rev. W. Robinson, J. G. Phil- 

lips and R. Gordon, executors. 

Jolmmi-s, Bahrain (writer.) Rejjjistrar Supreme Court, 

J S an .......... P. Jones, exerutri x. 

K 05, A. S J Registrar Supreme C.ourt. 

1 \ ’ >>‘0 GliO-sC 

I 

JM.o'.imU, Sir Dyson, ( Li(‘ut.-Ge- 
iutmI.) 

IM'Hrire;, J. {(-aplaiu.) Ucj^istrar Sujneme (’ourt, 

]M**er Abdool ll\e., Rejjjistrar S'lpanne ('ourt. 

iMilier, J. 1> (iXieidianb). . . . . . , J. Allan and K. C, i^aton, exe- 
cutors. 


.1 VV Ret^istrar Supreme (b)urt. 

<\ J, planter.) H.C. J. MdichuB, executrul 


Reeititrar Supreme (hnirt. 


P< Mch, M H,, 

Pt iron, tbms. (General.) 

S M!S<n» Jo^fpli 

Scut I , Mary , ( Wiviow. ). 


Smilli. n. H, f^t^aptairi ) . 

u lO K dm 

AV .i Li n il, 1 1 urnot 

A\' l.iie, ICli/alo'tli 

\V I'l^a a^ J. II t LilmI . . , , 
Vu;-’, Wbn. (Colonel.) 


S. II. Rr>il(*an, executor. 
Rejristrar Supreme Cmirt. 
Rc'd^t'"* Supreme Court, 

J. ('owie administrator, as eon- 
^tiinU'd atiorney ot H. S. 
I'm nt r and 'j'. J. rumor, ex- 

ei utlJi's. 

{•>»• SuMifMiie Court, 
r.{i Snpieme (!ourt. 

K- Supif-nn* Court. 

Snpicrnc Court. 

!»«*•,' I'll rar Supreme (*ourt. 
Relish ar Supreme Court. 
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.tAe money market. 


GOVERNMEl^T SECURITIES, -July 30 , 

* ‘ TO BUY. TO 9HLL. 


Remit (able Loan, 6 per Cent 24 S .t *23 8 Preni» 

c lut Class • 1 8 a 1 0 

Old 6 per Cent. <2(1 Class «. OlOa 0 4 ,, 

i 3(1 Class Q 0 a 0 0 ,, 

Se/'ond or Middled per Cent, Loan.. .... 3 8 ^ 0 4 Prem. 

New or 3ii 5 pei^ Cent, Loan • 3 0 a 2 8 ,, 

4, per Con*. Loan 0 8 a 0 I Disct. 


Bank of Bciijral SUaies.. Sa. Rs. 1,600 Prcin. 1,400 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills, 7 0 

DiMo on Government and Salary Bills, 5 O 

lijLletrest on Loans on Deposit 5 7 


Do. uiiopeii accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

] CALCUTTA. [SlSLL. 

‘ r J H Government Bills, 12 months’ date, per Sa. 11s, I 10 

1 1 Other Pnldic Bills, per Sa. Rs. 2 I 

f s Id a 28 %%d Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3d a 2^v 4d 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


TO BUY. TO SKLL 

Dollars, per 100 Sa. Rs. 200 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, each 10 10 10 S 

Guineas ditto 11 0 10 1 

Old Gold Mohurs, ditto 17 9 17 

New Gold Muhurs, ditto 16 II 16 


‘‘J' <X li 






